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DEPOSITED By THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


MONDAY, MARCH 11, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. G. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in the commit- 
tee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The meeting of the Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
W il] come to order. 

We have six bills before us this morning. Each provides for the 
Territory of Alaska to become a State. Three of these bills, H. R. 50, 
introduced by Delegate Bartlett, H. R. 628, introduced by Congress- 
man Engle, and H. R. 849, introduced by the Subcommittee Chairman, 
are similar. They provide for the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union. ‘Two of the bills, H. R. 340, introduced by Congress- 
man Mack of Washington, and H. R. 1242, introduced by Congress- 
man Saylor, would enable the people of Alaska to form a constitution 
and State government and to be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the Original States. 

In addition, our colleague, Congressman Saylor, has introduced 
H. R. 1248, which puts Alaska and Hawaii in the same bill and pro- 
vides that the two Territories seek statehood jointly. This bill is simi 
lar to H. R. 2535, which received lengthy and careful hearings during 
the Fighty-fourth Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have each of these six bills made a part 
of the record at this time. 

(The bills referred to are as follows:) 

[H. R. 50, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To provide for the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, subject to the provisions of this Act, 
and upon issuance of the proclamation required by section 8 (c) of this Act, the 
State of Alaska is hereby declared to be a State of the United States of America, 
is declared admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the other States 
in all respects whatever, and the constitution formed pursuant to the provisions 
of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska entitled, “An Act to provide 
for the holding of a constitutional convention to prepare a constitution for the 
State of Alaska; to submit the constitution to the people for adopion or rejection ; 
to prepare for the admission of Alasku as a State: to make an appropriation ; 
and setting an effective date”, approved March 19, 1955 (Chapter 46, Session 
Laws of Alaska, 1955), and adopted by a vote of the people of Alaska in the 
election held on April 24, 1956, is hereby found to be republican in form and in 


1 
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conformity with the Constitution of the United States and the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, and is hereby accepted, ratified and confirmed 

Sec. 2. The State of Alaska shall consist of all the territory, together with the 
territorial waters appurtenant thereto, now included in the Territory of Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The constitution of the State of Alaska shall always be republican in 
form and shall not be repugnant to the Constitution of the United States and the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 

Sec. 4. As a compact with the United States said State and its people do agree 
and declare that they forever disclaim all right and title to any lands or other 
property not granted or conlirmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or 
under the authority of this Act, the right or title to which is held by the United 
States or is subject to disposition by the United States, and to any lands or 
other property (including fishing rights), the right or title to which may be held 
by any Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts (hereinafter called natives) or is held by 
the United States in trust for said natives; that all such lands or other property, 
belonging to the United States or which may belong to said natives, shall be and 
reinain under the ahsolute jurisdiction and control of the United States until 
disposed of under its authority, except to such extent as the Congress has pre- 
scribed or may hereafter prescribe and except when held by individual natives in 
fee without restrictions on alienation: Provided 
Act shall recognize, deny, enlarge, impair, or otherwise affect any claim against 
the United States, and any such claim shall be governed by the laws of the U 
States applicable thereto; and nothing in this Act is intended or shall be eon- 
strued as a finding, interpretation, or construction by the Congress that any law 
applicable thereto authorizes, establishes, recognizes, or contirms the validity or 
invalidity of any such claim, and the determination of the applicability or effect 
of any such claim shall be unaffected by anything in this Act: And provides 
further, That no taxes shall be imposed by said State upon any lands or other 
property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United States or which, 
hereinabove set forth, may belong to said natives, except 


That nothing contained in this 


nited 






as 
to such extent as the 
Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and except when held by 
individual natives in fee without restrictions or 

SEC. 


atiensation. 

5. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. Except as provided in section 6 
hereof, the United States shail retain title to all property, real and personal, 
to which it has title, including public lands. 

Sec. 6. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion 
of communities, the State of Alaska is hereby granted and shall be entitled to 
select from lands within national forests in Alaska which are vacant and unap- 
propriated at the time of their selection not to exceed four hundred thousand 
acres of land, and from the other public lands of the United States in Alaska 
which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their selection 
not to exceed another four hundred thousand acres of land, all of which shall be 
adiacent to established communities or suitable for prospective community 
centers and recreational areas. Such lands shall be selected by the State of 
Alaska with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national forest 
lands and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to other public 
lands: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether for home- 
stead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the 
rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and 
enioyment of the land so occupied. 

(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
is hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, within twenty-five years after the 
admission of Alaska into the Union, not to exceed one hundred and two million 
five hundred and fifty thonsand acres from the public lands of the United States 
in Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their 
selection: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether for home- 
stead, mineral. right-of-way or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights 
of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment 
of the land so occupied. 

(ce) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following pur- 
poses or a combination thereof: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, or 
park and recreational use. 
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(d) Block 19, and the structures and improvements thereon, and the interests 
of the United States in blocks C and 7, and the structures and improvements 
thereon, in the city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the State of Alaska. 

(e) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the 
Territory of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of conservation 
and protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of the 
Alaska game laws of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U. S. C., sees. 192-211), as 
amended, and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws of 
June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U. S. C., sees. 230-239 and 241-242), and June 6, 
1924 (43 Stat. 465: 48 U.S. C., sees, 221-228). as supplemented and amended, shall 
be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appropriate Federal 
agency : Provided, That such transfer shall not include lands withdrawn or other- 
wise set apart as refuges or reservatons for the protection of wildlife nor facili- 
ties utilized in connection therewith, or in connection with general research 
activities relating to fisheries or wildlife. Commencing with the year during 
which Alaska is admitted into the Union, the Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
close of each fiscal year, shall pay to the State of Alaska 70 per centum of the 
net proceeds, as determined by the Secretary of the Interior, derived during 
such fiscal year from all sales of sealskins or sea-otter skins made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. S.. C., 
secs. 631a—631q), as supplemented and amended. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as affecting the rights of the United States under the provisions of the Act 
of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. S. C. 631), as amended, and the Act 
of June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 325; 16 U. S. C. 772), as amended. 

(f) Five per centum of the proceeds of sale of public lands lying within said 
Stute which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of 
said State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such sales, 
shall be paid te said State to be used for the support of the public schools within 
said State. 

(g) All lands granted in quantity to and anthorized to be selected by the State 
of Alaska by this Act shall be selected in such manner as the laws of the State 
may provide, and in conformity with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. The authority to make selections shall never be alien 
ated or bargained away, in whole or in part, by the State. Upon the revocation 
of any order of withdrawal in Alaska, the order of revocation shall provide for 
a period of not less than ninety days before the date on which it otherwise 
becomes effective, if subsequent to the admission of Alaska into the Union, during 
which period the State of Alaska shall have a preferred right of selection, 
subject to the requirements of this Act, except as against prior existing valid 
rights or as against equitable claims subject to allowance and confirmation. 
Such preferred right of selection shall have precedence over the preferred right 
of application created by section 4 of the Act of September 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 
748: 48 U.S. C., see. 282), as now or hereafter amended, but not over other 
preference rights now conferred by law. Where any lands desired by the State 
are unsurveyed at the time of their selection, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
survey the exterior boundaries of the area requested without any interior sub- 
division thereof and shall issue a patent for such selected area in terms of the 
exterior boundary survey; where any lands desired by the State are surveyed 
at the time of their selection, the boundaries of the area requested shall conform 
to the public land subdivisions established by the approval of the survey. All 
lands duly selected by the State of Alaska pursuant to this Act shall be patented 
to the State by the Secretary of the Interior. As used in this subsection, the 
words “equitable claims subject to allowance aud confirmation” include, without 
limitation, claims of holders of permits issued by the Department of Agriculture 
on lands eliminated from national forests, whose permits have been terminated 
only because of such elimination and who own valuable improvements on such 
lands. 

(h) Any lease, permit, license, or contract issued under the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 457; 30 U. S. C., sec. 181 and following), as 
amended, or under the Alaska Coal Leasing Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 
741: 30 U. S. C., see. 482 and following}. as amended, shall have the effect of 
withdrawing the lands subject thereto from selection by the State of Alaska 
under this Act, unless such lease, permit, license, or contract is in effect on the 
date of approval of this Act, and unless an application to select such lands is 
filed with the Secretary of the Interior within a period of five vears after the 
date of the admission of Alaska into the Union. Such selections shall be made 
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only from lands that are otherwise open to selection under this Act, and shall 
include the entire area that is subject to each lease, permit, license, or contract 
involved in the selections. Any patent for lands so Selected shall vest in the 
State of Alaska all right, title. and interest of the United States in and to any 
such lease, permit, license, or contract that remains outstanding on the effective 
date of the patent, including the right to all rentals, royalties, and other pay- 
ments accruing after that date under such lease, permit, license, or contract, 
and including any authority that may have been retained by the United States to 
modify the terms and conditions of such lease, permit, license, or contract: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect the continued validity of 
any such lease, permit, license, or contract or any rights arising thereunder, 

(i) All grants made or confirmed under this Act shall include mineral] deposits. 
The grants of mineral lands to the State of Alaska under subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section are made upon the express condition that all sales, grants, 
deeds, or patents for any of the mineral lands so granted shall be subject to 
and contain a reservation to the State of all of the minerals in the lands so 
Sold, granted, deeded. or patented, together with the right to prospect for. 
mine, and remove the Same. Mineral deposits in such lands shall be subject 
to lease by the State as the State legislature may direct: Provided, That any 
lands or minerals hereafter disposed of contrary to the provisions of this section 
shall be forfeited to the United States by appropriate proceedings instituted 
by the Attorney General for that purpose in the United States District Court 
for Alaska. 

(j) No order of withdrawal of public lands in Alaska made within a period 
of five years after the date of approval of this Act Shall have the effect of 
withdrawing the lands aifected thereby from selection by the State of Alaska 
under this Act, provided such lands are otherwise open to selection under this 
Act, and provided an application to select such lands is filed with the Secretary 
of the Interior before the end of said period of fiye years. The foregoing 
restriction shall not extend to Withdrawals for defense or for Coast Guard 
purposes. 

(k) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remain 
under the exclusive contro] of the State, or its sovernmental subdivisions, and 
no part of the proceeds arising from the sale or disposal of any lands granted 
herein for educational purposes shall be used for the Support of any sectariar 
or denominational school, college, or university. 

(1) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. Effective upon the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the Union. section 1 of the Act of March 4, 
1915 (38 Stat. 1214: 48 U. S. C. sec. 353). as amended, and the last sentence 
of section 35 of the Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 50; 30 U. S. C., see. 
191), as amended. are repealed; but such repeal shall not affect any outstand- 
ing lease, permit. license, or contract issued under said section 1, as amended, 
or any rights or powers with respect to such lease, permit, license, or contract. 
and shall not affect the disposition of the proceeds or income derived prior to 
such repeal from any lands reserved under said section 1, as amended. or 
derived thereafter from any disposition of the reserved lands or 
therein made prior to such repeal. 

(im) The grants provided for in this Act shall be in lieu of the grant of 
land for purposes of internal improvements made to new States by section & 
of the Act of September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 455), and sections 2378 and 2379 of 
the Revised Statutes (43 ). S. C., see. 857), and in lieu of the swampland grant 
made by the Act of September 28, 1850 (9 Stat. 520), and section 2479 of the 
Revised Statutes (43 U. S. C., sec. 982), and in lieu of the grant of thirty 
thousand acres for each Senator and Representative in Congress made by the 
Act of July 2, 1862. as amended (12 Stat. 508: 70. s. C., secs. 301-308), which 
grants are hereby declared not to extend to the State of Alaska. 

(n) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (Public Law 31. Highty-third Congress, 
first session; 67 Stat. 29) Shall be applicable to the State of Alaska and the 
said State shall have the saine rights as do existing States thereunder. 

Sec. 7. Upon enactment of this Act, it shall be the duty of the President of the 
United States, not later than July 3, 1958, to certify such fact to the Governor 
of Alaska. Thereupon the Governor, on or after July 3, 1958, and not later than 
August 1, 1958, shall issue his proclamation for the elections, as hereinafter 
provided, for officers of all elective offices provided for by the constitution of 
the proposed State of Alaska. but the oflicers so elected shall in any event include 
one Representative in Congress. 
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Subject to compliance by the Governor of Alaska with the requirements of 
the last sentence of subsection (a) of section 8 of this Act, the United States 
Senators elected by the people of Alaska in the election held on October 9, 1956, 
are hereby declared to be duly elected in compliance with the provisions of 
ordinance numbered 2, constitution of the proposed State of Alaska, and in 
compliance with the requirements of the Constitution of the United States. 

Sec. 8. (a) The proclamation of the Governor of Alaska required by section 
7 shall provide for holding of a primary election on September 11, 1958, and a 
ceneral election on October 14, 1958, and at such elections the officers required 
to be elected as provided in section 7 shall be, and officers for other elective offices 
provided for in the constitution of the proposed State of Alaska may be, chosen 
by the people. Such elections shall be held, and the qualifications of voters 
thereat shall be, as prescribed by the constitution of the proposed State of Alaska 
for the election of members of the proposed State legislature. The returns 
thereof shall be made and certified in such manner as the constitution of the 
proposed State of Alaska may prescribe. The Governor of Alaska shall certify 
the results of said elections, and the elections held in compliance with the 
provisions of ordinance numbered 2, constitution of the proposed State of Alaska, 
as so ascertained, to the President of the United States. 

(b) At an election designated by proclamation of the Governor of Alaska, 
which may be the general election held pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, 
or a Territorial general election, or a special election, there shall be submitted 
to the electors qualified to vote in said election, for adoption or rejection, the 
following propositions : 

(1) The boundaries of the State of Alaska shall be prescribed in the Act of 
Congress approved ~~ : ch aie __... and all claims of this State to any 

(date of approval of this Act) 
areas of land or sea outside the boundaries so prescribed are hereby irrevocably 
relinquished to the United States. 

“(2) All provisions of the Act of Congress approved : ae 
(date of approval of this Act) 
reserving rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing the 
terms or conditions of the grants of lands or other property therein made to the 
State of Alaska, are consented to fully by said State and its people.” 

In the event the foregoing propositions are adopted at said election by a 
majority of the legal votes cast on said submission, the proposed constitution 
of the proposed State of Alaska, ratified by the people at the election held on 
\pril 24, 1956, shall be deemed amended accordingly. In the event the foregoing 
propositions are not adopted at said election by a majority of the legal votes cast 
on said submission, the provisions of this Act shall thereupon cease to be effective 

The Governor of Alaska is hereby authorized and directed to take such action 
aus Nay be necessary or appropriate to insure the submission of said proposition 
to the people. The return of the votes cast on said propositions shall be made 
by the election officers directly to the Secretary of Alaska, who shall certify the 
results of the subinission to the Governor. The Governor shall certify the results 
of said submission, as so ascertained, to the President of the United States. 

(c) If the President shall find that the propositions set forth in the preceding 
subsection have been duly adopted by the people of Alaska, the President, upon 
certification of the returns of the election of the officers required to be elected 
as provided in section 7 of this Act, shall thereupon issue his proclamation 
announcing the results of said election as so ascertained. Upon the issuance 
of said proclamation by the President, the State of Alaska shall be deemed 
admitted into the Union as provided in section 1 of this Act. 

Until the said State is so admitted into the Union, all of the officers of said 
Territory, including the Delegate in Congress from said Territory, shall con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of their respective offices. Upon the issuance of 
said proclamation by the President of the United States and the admission of 
the State of Alaska into the Union, the officers elected at said election, and 
qualified under the provisions of the constitution and laws of said State, shall 
proceed to exercise all the functions pertaining to their offices in or under o1 
by authority of the government of said State, and officers not required to be 
elected at said initial election shall be selected or continued in office as pro- 
vided by the constitution and laws of said State. The Governor of said State 
shall certify the election of the Senators and Representative in the manner 
required by law, and the said Senators and Representative shall be entitled to 
be admitted to seats in Congress and to all the rights and privileges of Senators 
and Representatives of other States in the Congress of the United States. 
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Sec. 9. The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be en- 
titled to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, 
and such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House 
of Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary 
increase in the membership shall not operate to either increase or decrease 
the permanent membership of the House of Representatives as prescribed in 
the Act of August 8, 1911 (37 Stat. 13), nor shall such temporary increase af- 
fect the basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 
(55 Stat. 761; 2 U. S. C., sec. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Con- 
zress thereafter. 

Sec. 10. (a) Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, 
ownership, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National 
Park, as now or hereafter constituted; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, 
shall be exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or here 
after constituted: saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve 
civil or criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or 
prosecutions for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred or crimes 
committed in said State, but outside of said park: and saving further to the said 
State the right to tax persons and corporations, their franchises and property on 
the lands included in said park; and saying also to the persons residing now or 
hereafter in such area the right to vote at all elections held within the respective 
political subdivisions of their residence in which the park is situated. 

(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter 
set forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of 
exclusive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or 
parcels of land as, immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned 
by the United States and held for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard 
purposes, whether such lands were acquired by cession and transfer to the 
United States by Russia and set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive order 
or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Alaska for the use of the 
United States, or were acquired by the United States by purchase, condemna- 
tion, donation, exchange, or otherwise: Provided, (i) That the State of Alaska 
shall always have the right to serve civil or criminal process within the said 
tracts or parcels of land in suits or prosecutions for or on account of rights 
acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed within the said State but 
outside of the said tracts or parcels of land: (ii) that the reservation of au- 
thority in the United States for the exercise by the Congress of the Unired 
States of the power of exclusive legislation over the lands aforesaid shall not 
operate to prevent such lands from being a part of the State of Alaska, or to 
prevent the said State from exercising over or upon such lands, concurrently 
with the United States, any jurisdiction whatsoever which it would have in 
the absence of such reservation of authority and which is consistent with the 
laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pursuant to such reservation of an- 
thority: and (iii) that such power of exclusive legislation shall rest and 
remain in the United States only so long as the particular tract or parcel of 
land involved is owned by the United States and used for military, naval, air 
force, or coast guard purposes. 

Sec. 11. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union- 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after and 
underneath item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be designated as item S81A 
and to read as follows: 


“S1A. Alaska”; 


(b) Title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 81 thereof a new section, to be designated as section S1A, and to read 
as follows: 

§ S1A. Alaska 

“Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.” 

(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in 
the table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: 
“Arizona * * * 2,” a new item as follows: “Alaska * * * 1”; 

(a) The first paragraph of section 375 of title 28, United States Code, as here- 
tofore amended, is further amended by striking out the words: “the District 
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Court for the Territory of Alaska.” : Provided, That the amendment made by 
this subsection shall not affect the rights of any judge who may have retired 
before it takes effect: 

(e) The words “the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,” are stricken 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 of 
title 28, United States Code: 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, is 
further amended by striking out the word “Alaska,” from the clause relating 
to courts of record: 

(<) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered accordingly ; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” ; 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out 
the words: “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the”: 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, Unitec 
by striking out the words: “for Alaska or’: 

(kK) Section 3771 of title 18, Unitea States Code, as heretofore amended. is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words : “the Territory of Alaska,” : 

(1) Section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; and 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska.” 

SEC. 12. No writ, action, indictment. cause, or proceeding pending in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date When said Territory shall 
become a State, and no ease pending in an appellate court upon appeal from the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall become 
a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union. but 


the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafte! provided. 
All civil causes of action and 


all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or 
been committed prior to the admission of said State, but 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the dat 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate 
District Court for the District of 
with like right of appellate revie 
courts had been established prior 


1 States Code, is amended 


aus to which no suit, 
e of such admission, shall be 
State courts or in the United States 
Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, and 
Ww, as if said State had been created and said 
to the accrual of said causes of action or the 
conmission of such offenses ; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have been 
comiitted against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished by the 
appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed against 
the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska. 

Sec. 13. All appeals taken from the District Court for the 
to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. previous to the admission of Alaska as a State, shall be 
prosecuted to final determination as though this Act had not been passed. All 
‘ases in which final judgment has been rendered in such district court, and in 
which appeals might be had except for the admission of such State, may still be 
sued out, taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United States or 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions 
of then existing law, and there held and determined in like manner : and in either 
case, the Supreme Court of the United States, or the United States Court of 
Appeals, in the event of reversal, shall remand the said cause to either the State 
Supreme court or other final appellate court of said State. or the United States 
district court for said district, as the case may require: Provided, That the time 
allowed by existing law for appeals from the district court for 
shall not be enlarged thereby. 

Sec. 14. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as 
to be within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall be 
transferred to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska for 
final disposition. All other causes nending in the District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be trans- 
ferred to the appropriate State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees 


Territory of Alaska 


said Territory 
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rendered upon such transferred cases in the United States District Court for 
the District of Alaska may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States or by the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the same 
manner as is now provided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees 
in existing United States district courts. 

Sec. 15. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts of 
original jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the 
successor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to 
cases not so transferred and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, 
dockets, journals, and files of such court pertaining to such cases. The files 
and papers in all cases so transferred to the United States district court, to- 
gether with a transcript of all book entries to complete the record in such par- 
ticular cases so transferred, shall be in like manner transferred to said district 
court. 

Sec. 16. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State with the right to prosecute appeals to the ap- 
pellate courts created by said State, and also with the same right to prosecute 
appeals or writs of certiorari from the final determination in said causes made by 
the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of certiorari from the 
court of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 17. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to 
the Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such 
State. Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or 
within ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is 
located, become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing 
and paying for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such 
bank to the penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 18. Section 12 of the Act of October 20, 1941 (38 Stat. 742; 48 U.S. C., 
sec. 438), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 19. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the State of 
Alaska the sum of $15,000,000 to be used for the following purposes: Con- 
struction and improvement of harbors, and State surveys of land granted to 
the State of Alaska under this Act 

Sec. 20. (a) The State of Alaska shall be entitled to share in authorized 
or appropriated funds that may hereafter become available for apportionment 
under the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, upon the same terms and conditions as any of the 
several States and the State of Alaska shall be included in the calculations to 
determine the basis of apportionment of such funds: Provided, That for a 
period of fifteen vears after the admission of Alaska into the Union, the mavxi- 
mum Federal share payable on account of any project constructed under this 
section in the State of Alaska Shall be calculated, in accordance with section 11 
of the Federal Highway Act, approved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212), as 
amended and supplemented on the basis of the areas of unappropriated and un 
reserved public lands and nontaxable Indian lands, individual and tribal, exist- 
ing in Alaska on the date of approval of this Act and such share shall continue 
on the same basis irrespective of any change in such areas during the fifteen- 
year period. 

(b) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated 
for the construction of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
construction of roads in Alaska after the date of admission of Alaska to the 
Union, the following sums: 

(1) $17,000,000 for the first fiscal vear beginning after such date, 
(2) $13,000,000 for the second fiscal year beginning after such date, 
(3) $9,000,000 for the third fiscal year beginning after such date, 
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(4) $5,000,000 for the fourth fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(5) $3,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year beginning after such date, and 

(6) $1,000,000 for the sixth fiscal year beginning after such date. 
Any portions of the sums listed in the foregoing schedule that are not appropriated 
for the particular fiscal year for which their appropriation is authorized by 
such schedule are hereby authorized to be appropriated for any subsequent fiscal 
year. Appropriations made pursuant to this subsection shall remain available 
until expended. 

(ec) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated for 
the maintenance of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the maintenance of roads in Alaska after the date of the admission of Alaska 
to the Union, the sum of $3,000,000 for each of the first five fiscal years begin- 
ning after such date, the sum of $2,000,000 for each of the second five fiscal 
years beginning after such date, and the sum of $1,000,000 for each of the third 
five fiscal years beginning after such date. Any portion of the sums mentioned 
in the preceding sentence not appropriated for, or obligated during, the particular 
fiscal year for which their appropriation is authorized by such sentence are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for any subsequent fiscal year. 

(d) Excepting those in the Tongass and Chugach National Forests, all roads 
and trails and rights-of-way for roads and trails situated in the Territory of 
Alaska which on the date of the admission of Alaska into the Union are owned 
by the United States and administered by the Bureau of Public Roads, and all 
real and personal property of the United States situated in the Territory of Alaska 
which is specifically used by the Bureau of Public Roads for the sole purpose of 
construction and maintenance of roads and trails in Alaska outside the Tongass 
and Chugach National Forests shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of 
Alaska by the appropriate Federal agency. 

Sec. 21. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed, 





[H. R. 340, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


\ BILL To enable the people of Alaska to form a constitution and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 101. The citizens of the United States who are bona fide residents of that 
part of the United States now constituting the Territory of Alaska are hereby 
authorized to form for themselves a constitution and State government, with 
the name “State of Alaska”, which State, when so formed, shall be admitted into 
the Union, all as hereinafter provided, 

Sec. 102. All citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for repre- 
sentatives of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are hereby authorized to vote 
for and choose delegates, having the same qualifications, to form a constitutional 
convention in said Territory. The convention shall Consist of twenty-seven 
delegates apportioned among the several judicial divisions of Alaska as follows: 
First judicial division, six delegates; second judicial division, three delegates: 
third judicial division, ten delegates; fourth judicial divson, five delegates 
three delegates to be chosen at large from the entire Territory. 

The Governor of Alaska shall, within thirty days after the approval of this 
Act, issue a proclamation ordering an election of such delegates to be held 
at a time designated in the proclamation within eight months after the ap- 
proval of this Act. The proclamation shall be issued at least two months prior 
to the date of election of such delegates. The election shall be conducted 
without reference to the political affiliations of the candidates. The ballots 
used at such election shall be nonpartisan and shall not contain any reference 
to or designation of the political party or affiliation of any candidate. A separate 
ballot shall be prepared for each judicial division. Each such ballot shall con- 
tain (1) the names of the candidates running for the office of delegate from 
such division and (2) the names of the candidates running for the office of 
delegate at large to the convention. 

The six candidates in the first judicial division who receive the greatest 
number of votes shall be the delegates for such division: the three candidates 
in the second judicial division who receive the greatest number of votes shall 
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be the delegates for such division; the ten candidates in the third judicial 
division who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for 
such division; the five candidates in the fourth judicial division who receive 
the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such division; and the 
three candidates who receive the greatest number of votes at large from the 
entire Territory shall be delegates at large. 

In case of a tie vote at the election, the candidates so tied shall draw lots 
under the supervision of the clerk of the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska to determine which of them shall be elected. 

In case of a vacancy in any office of delegate the candidate not theretofore 
certified who receives the next highest number of votes in the judicial division 
in which the vacancy occurs or the next highest number of votes in the Territory 
at large, as the case may be, shall become the delegate from such judicial 
division or from the Territory at large, as the case may be. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, the election for such dele- 
gates shall be conducted, the returns made, the results ascertained, and the 
certificates of persons elected to such convention issued in the same manner 
as is prescribed by the laws of Alaska regulating elections therein of members 
of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska. 

Sec. 103. The delegates to the convention so elected shall meet at the capital 
of said Territory on the first Tuesday following the thirtieth day after their 
election, unless that date should occur during a session of the Territorial Legis- 
lature, in which event the constitutional convention shall convene on the first 
Tuesday following adjournment of the legislative session. The session shall not 
exceed seventy-five days, and after organization the delegates thereto shall de- 
clare on behalf of the people of the proposed State that they adopt the Consti 
tution of the United States, whereupon the said convention shall form a 
constitution and State government for the proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in civil 
or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or belongs 
to any party, organization, or association which advocates, the overthrow by) 
force or violence of the government of the State of Alaska or of the United States 
shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under the State con 
stitution. Said convention shall provide in said constitution : 

First. That no law shall be enacted respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof: or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assembly and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances. 

Second. That said State and its people do agree and declare that they forever 
disclaim all right and title to any lands or other property net granted or con 
firmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or under the authority of this 
Act, the right or title to which is held by the United States or is subject to dispo 
sition by the United States, and to any lands or other property (including fishing 
righs), the right or title to which may be held by any Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts 
(hereinafter called natives) or is held by the United States in trust for said 
natives: that all snch lands or other property. belonging to the United States or 
which may belong to said natives, shall be and remain under the absolute juris 
diction and control of the United States until disposed of under its authority, 
except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, 
and except when held by individual natives in fee without restrictions on aliena 
tion: Provided, That nothing contained in this Act shall recognize, deny. enlarge, 
impair, or otherwise affect any claim against the United States. and any such 
claim shall be governed by the laws of the United States applicable thereto: and 
nothing in this Act is intended or shall be construed as a finding, interpretation, 
or construction by the Congress that any law applicable thereto authorizes, estab 
lishes, recognizes, or confirms the validity or invalidity of any such claim, and 
the determination of the applicability or effect of any such claim shall be unaf 
fected by anything in this Act: And provided further, That no taxes shall be 
imposed by said State unon any lands or other property now owned or hereafter 
acquired by the United States or which, as hereinabove set forth, may belong to 
said natives, except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may here- 
after prescribe, and except when held by individual natives in fee without restric 
tions or alienation. 
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Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Alaska shall be as- 
sumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Alaska shall 
be collected by said State. 

Fourth. That provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State and 
free from sectarian control. 

Fifth. That all provisions of this Act reserving rights or powers to the United 
States, as well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of lands 
or other property herein made to said State, are consented to fully by said State 
and its people. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than the 
lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Sec. 104. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. Except as provided in section 105 
hereof, the United States shall retain title to all property, real and personal, to 
which it has title, including public lands. 

Sec. 105. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion 
of communities, the State of Alaska is hereby granted and shall be entitled 
to select from lands within national forests in Alaska which are vacant and 
unappropriated at the time of their selection not to exceed four hundred 
thousand acres of land, and from the other public lands of the United States in 
Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their 
selection not to exceed another four hundred thousand acres of land, all of 
which shall be adjacent to established communities or suitable for prospective 
community centers and recreational areas. Such lands shall be selected by the 
State of Alaska with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national 
forest lands and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to other 
public lands: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid 
existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether 
for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall aifect 
the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and 
enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
is hereby granted and sliall be entitled to select, within twenty-five years after 
the admission of Alaska into the Union not to exceed one hundred million 
acres from the public lands of the United States in Alaska which are vacant, 
unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their selection: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall affeet any valid existing claim, location, or entry 
under the laws of the United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of- 
Way, or other purposes whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, 
claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so 
occupied 

(c) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
is hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, within twenty-five years after 
the admission of Alaska into the Union, from the public lands of the United 
States in Alaska, which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time 
of their selection not to exceed the following amounts for internal improvements: 

For legislative executive, and judicial public buildings heretofore erected in 
said Territory or te be hereafter erected in the proposed State, five hundred 
thousand acres ; for institutions for the mentally ill, two hundred thousand acres : 
for penitentiaries, two hundred thousand acres; for schools and asylums for 
the deaf, dumb, and the blind, two hundred thousand acres: for normal schools, 
five hundred thousand acres: for State charitable, penal, and reformatory in- 
stitutions, two hundred thousand acres: for homes for needy pioneer residents, 
two hundred fifty thonsand acres: for the University of Alaska, in addition to 
grants heretofore made, five hundred thousand acres: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under 
the laws of the United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or 
other purposes whatsoever or shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, 
locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(d) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following pur- 
poses or a combination thereof: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, 
or park and recreational use, 
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(e) Block 19, and the structures and improvements thereon, and the interests 
of the United States in blocks C and 7, and the structures and improvements 
thereon, in the city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the State of Alaska. 

(f) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of conservation 
and protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of 
the Alaska game law of July 1, 1948 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U. S. C., sees. 192-211), as 
amended, and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws of 
June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U.S. C., sees. 230-239 and 241-242), and June 6 
1924 (45 Stat. 465; 48 U.S. C., sees. 221-228), as supplemented and amended, 
shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appropriate 
Federal agency: Provided, That such transfer shall not include lands with 
drawn or otherwise set apart as refuges or reservations for the protection of 
wildlife nor facilities utilized in connection therewith, or in connection with 
general research activities relating to fisheries or wildlife. Commencing with 
the year during which Alaska is admitted into the Union, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, shall pay to the State of Alaska 50 
per centum of the net proceeds, as determined by the Secretary of the Interior, 
derived during such fiscal year from all sales of sealskins or sea-otter skins 
made in accordance with the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 (5S Stat. 
100; 16 U. S. C., sees. 63la—631q), as supplemented and amended. Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed as affecting the rights of the United States under 
the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. 8S. C. 681), 
as amended, and the Act of June 28 1937 (50 Stat. 325; 16 U. S. C. 772), as 
amended. 

(g) Five per centum of the proceeds of sale of public lands lying within said 
State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of said 
State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such sales, 
shall be paid to said State to be used for the support of the public schools within 
said State. 

(h) All lands granted in quantity to and authorized to be selected by the 
State of Alaska by this Act shall be selected in such manner as the laws of 
the State may provide, and in conformity with such regulations as the Secre 
tary of the Interior may prescribe. The authority to make selections shall 
never be alienated or bargained away, in whole or in part, by the State. Upon 
the revocation of any order of withdrawal in Alaska, the order of revocation 
shall provide for a period of not less than ninety days before the date on which 
it otherwise becomes effective, if subsequent to the admission of Alaska into the 
Union, during which period the State of Alaska shall have a preferred right 
of selection, subject to the requirements of this Act, except as against prior 
existing valid rights or as against equitable claims subject to allowance and 
confirmation. Such preferred right of selection shall not have precedence over 
the preferred right of application created by section 4 of the Act of September 
27. 1944 (58 Stat. 748; 48 U.S. C., sec. 282), as now or hereafter amended, nor 
over other preference rights now conferred by law Where any lands desired by 
the State are unsurveyed at the time of their selection, the Secretary of the Interi 
or shall survey the exterior boundaries of the area requested without any interior 
subdivision thereof and shall issue a patent for such selected area in terms of the 
exterior boundary survey: where any lands desired by the State are surveyed at 
the time of their selection, the boundaries of the area requested shall conform 


to the public land subdivisions established by the approval of the survey. All 
lands duly selected by the State of Alaska pursuant to this Act shall be patented 
to the State by the Secretary of the Interior. As used in this subsection, the 


words “equitable claims subject to allowance and confirmation” include, with 
out limitation claims of holders of permits issued by the Department of Agri 
culture on lands eliminated from national forests, whose permits have been 
terminated only because of such elimination and who own valuable improvements 
on such lands, 

(i) Any lease, permit, license, or contract issued under the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437: 30 U. S. C., sec. 181 and following), 
as amended, or under the Alaska Coal Leasing Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat 
741: 30 U.S. C., sec. 482 and following), as amended, shall have the effect of 
withdrawing the lands subject thereto from selection by the State of Alaska 
under this Act, unless such lease, permit, license, or contract is in effect on the 
date of approval of this Act, and unless an application to select such lands is 
filed with the Secretary of the Interior within a period of five years after the 
date of the admission of Alaska into the Union. Such selections shall be made 
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only from lands that are otherwise open to selection under this Act, and shall 
include the entire area that is subject to each lease, permit, license, or contract 
involved in the selections. Any patent for lands so selected shall vest in the 
State of Alaska all right, title, and interest of the United States in and to any 
such lease, permit, license, or contract that remains outstanding on the effective 
date of the patent, including the right to all rentals, royalties, and other payments 
accruing after that date under such lease, permit, license, or contract, and 
including any authority that may have been retained by the United States to 
modify the terms and conditions of such lease. permit, license, or contract: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect the continued validity of 
any such lease, permit, license, or contract or any rights arising thereunder. 

(j) All grants made or confirmed under this Act shall include mineral deposits. 
The grants of mineral lands to the State of Alaska under subsections (a), (b), 
and (¢) of this section are made upon the express condition that all sales, grants, 
deeds, or patents for any of the mineral lands so granted shall be subject to 
and contain a reservation to the State of all of the minerals in the lands so sold, 
granted, deeded, or patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same. Mineral deposits in such lands shall be subject to lease by the 
State as the State legislature may direct: Provided, That any lands or minerals 
hereafter disposed of contrary to the provisions of this section shall be forfeited 
to the United States by appropriate proceedings instituted by the Attorney 
General for that purpose in the United States District Court for Alaska. 

(k) No order of wihdrawal of public lands in Alaska made within a period 
of five years after the date of approval of this Act shall have the effect of with- 
drawing the lands affected thereby from selection by the State of Alaska under 
this Act, provided such lands are otherwise open to selection under this Act, 
and provided an application to select such lands is filed with the Secretary of 
the Interior before the end of said period of five years. The foregoing restric 
tion shall not extend to withdrawals for defense or for Coast Guard purposes. 

(1) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of the State, or its governmental subdivisions, and 
no part of the proceeds arising from the sale or disposal of any lands granted 
herein for educational purposes shall be used for the support of any sectarian 
or denominational school, college, or university. 

(m) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. Effective upon the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, section 1 of the Act of March 4, 
1915 (38 Stat. 1214: 48 U.S. C., see. 353), as amended, and the last sentence of 
section 85 of the Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450: 30 U. S. C., see. 191), as 
amended, are repealed: but such repeal shall not affect any outstanding lease, 
permit, license, or contract issued under said section 1, as amended, or any rights 
or powers with respect to such lease, permit, ljeense, or contract, and shall not 
affect the disposition of the proceeds or income derived prior to such repeal from 
any lands reserved under said section 1, as amended, or derived thereafter from 
any disposition of the reserved lands or an interest therein made prior to such 
repeal. 

(n) The grants provided for in this Act shall be in lieu of the grant of land 
for purposes of internal improvements made to new States by section 8 of the 
Act of September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 455), and sections 2378 and 2379 of the Revised 
Statutes (48 U.S. C., see. 857), and in lieu of the swamp-land grant made by 
the Act of September 28, 1950 (9 Stat. 520), and section 2479 of the Revised 
Statutes (45 U.S. €¢., see. 982), and in lieu of the grant of thirty-thousand acres 
for each Senator and Representative in Congress made by the Act of July 2. 
IS62, as amended (12 Stat. 503; 7 U. S. C., secs. 301-308), which grants are 
hereby declared not to extend to the State of Alaska. 

(0) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (Public Law 31, Eighty-third Congress, 
first session: 67 Stat. 29) shall be applicable to the State of Alaska and the said 
State shall have the same rights as do existing States thereunder. 

Sec. 106. (a) After a constitution and State government have been formed in 
compliance with the provisions of this Act, the convention forming the same shall 
provide by ordinance for submitting said constitution, for ratification or rejection, 
to the people of said proposed State at an election to be held at a date to be 
fixed by said convention, which shall be not less than seventy-five nor more than 
one hundred days from the date of its adjournment, at which election the citizens 
of the United States who are qualified to vote for members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska shall vote directly for or against the proposed constitution. 
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The returns of said election shall be made to the Governor of Alaska, who shall 
cause the same to be canvassed by the canvassing board of the Territory of 
Alaska in the manner now provided by law for the canvass of votes cast in general 
Territorial elections. If a majority of the legal votes cast at said election shall 
reject the constitution, the Governor of said Territory, shall, by proclamation, 
order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later than forty 
days after the votes have been canvassed as herein provided, and thereafter a new 
constitution may be formed by such convention and the same proceedings shall 
be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said constitution were being 
originally prepared fur submission and submitted to the people: Provided, That 
not more than two elections shall be held under the authority of this subsection. 

(b) When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of 
said Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election 
held pursuant to this section, a statement of the votes cast thereon, and a certi- 
fied copy of said constitution, shall be immediately submitted by the Governor 
of the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States. The President 
of the United States shal! forthwith submit said constitution to the Congress 
for approval or disapproval as hereinafter provided, together with a statement 
of the votes cast thereon. 

(c) The Congress shall within sixty legislative days after receipt thereof 
approve or disapprove said constitution. 

(d) If the Congress approves said constitution, it shall be the duty of the 
President to certify such approval to the Governor of said Territory, who shall 
within thirty days after receipt of such notification from tle President issue 
a proclamation for the election provided for in section 307 of this Act, said 
election to take place not earlier than two months nor later than six months 
after the date of issuance of said proclaination by the Governor. 

(e) If the Congress shall disapprove the constitution, such disapproval shall 
immediately be certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with 
the objections to the proposed constitution: the Governor thereupon by procla- 
mation shall order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later 
than forty days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new consti- 
tution may be formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto 
in like manner as if said constitution were being originally prepared for submis- 
sion and submitted to the people: Provided, That not more than one election 
shal! be held under the authority of this subsection. 

(f) If the Congress shall fail to approve or disapprove the constitution within 
said sixty legislative days, the constitution shall be deemed to be approved. 
and it shall be the duty of the President to certify such fact to the Governor of 
said Territory, who shall thereupon proceed in like manner as though the consti- 
tution had been expressly approved 

(x) When said new constitution as provided for in subsection (e) of this 
section, shall have been duly ratified by the people of said Territory, as afore 
said, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held pursuant to this 
section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the Governor of the 
Territory of Alaska through the President of the United States to the Con- 
gress for approval, together with a statement of the votes cast thereon: there- 
after the procedure shall be as prescribed in subsections (¢), (d), and (f) of 
this section. 

Sec. 107. (a) The constitutional convention shall by ordinance provide that 
in case of ratification of the constitution by the people and in case the Congress 
of the United States shall approve the same, an election shall be held at the 
time named in the proclamation of the Governor of said Territory herein- 
before provided, at which election officers for a full State government, including 
a governor, members of the State legislature, one Representative and two 
Senators in the Congress of the United States to be elected at large from said 
State, and such other officers as the constitution shall prescribe, shall be chosen 
by the qualified voters of Alaska. Unless the constitutional convention shall 
by ordinance otherwise provide, such election, and an antecedent primary elec- 
tion, shall be held, and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified by the 
canvassing board in the same manner, as nearly as practicable, as is now pre- 


scribed by law for the nomination, filing. and election, and canvass and certifi 
eation of election of Territorial officers and members of the Territorial legis 
lature. When such State and other officers and members of the State legislature 
and a Representative and Senators in the Congress of the United States shall 
be so elected and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified as herein 
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provided, the Governor of said Territory shall certify the result of said election 
to the President of the United States, who shall thereupon immediately issue 
his proclamation announcing the result of said election so ascertained, and 
upon the issuance of said proclamation by the President of the United States, 
the State of Alaska shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by 
virtue of this Act, on an equal footing with each of the other States of the 
Union, and the Representative and Senators from said State in the Congress 
of the United States so elected and certified shall thereupon be entitled to seats 
in the Ilouse of Representatives and Senate of the United States and to all of 
the rizhts and privileges of Representatives and Senators therein. Until the 
issuance of said proclamation by the President of the United States and until 
said State is so admitted into the Union and said officers are elected and 
qualified under the provisions of the Constitution, all of the officers of said 
Territory, including the Delegate in Congress from said Territory, shall con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of said respective offices in and for said Territory. 

Upon admission of Alaska as a State as herein provided and upon election and 
qualification of the officers of the State government formed in pursuance of and 
in accordance with the provisions of said constitution, said officers shall forth- 
with proceed to exercise all of the duties and functions of their respective 
offices; and all of the Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Alaska at the 
time of admission of said State into the Union shall be and continue in full 
force and effect throughout said State except as modified or changed by this 
Act, or by the constitution of the State, or as thereafter modified or changed by 
the legislature of the State. All of the laws of the United States shall have the 
sume force and effect within said State as elsewhere within the United States. 
As used in this paragraph, the term “Territorial laws” includes (in addition to 
laws enacted by the Territorial Legislature of Alaska) all laws or parts thereof 
enacted by the Congress the validity of which is dependent solely upon the an 
thority of the Congress to provide for the government of Alaska prior to its 
admission as a State, and the term “laws of the United States” ineludes all 
laws or parts thereof enacted by the Congress that (1) apply to or within Alaska 
at the time of its admission as a State, (2) are not “Territorial laws” as defined 
in this paragraph, and (3) are not in conflict with any other provision of this Act. 

(b) The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled to 
one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and such 
Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of Repre 
sentatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary increase 
in the membership shall not operate to either increase or decrease the perma- 
nent membership of the House of Representatives as prescribed in the Act of 
August 8, 1911 (387 Stat. 13) nor shall such temporary increase affect the basis 
of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 761: 2 
U.S. ¢., see. 20), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress thereafter. 

Src. 108. The sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the elections 
provided for in this Act and the expenses of the convention. The delegates shall 
receive for their services, in addition to milenge at the rate of 20 cents a mile 
each way, the sum of $1,000 each, payable in four equal installments on and 
after the first, twentieth, fortieth, and sixtieth days of the convention, excluding 
Sundays and holidays. The disbursements of the money so appropriated shall 
he made by the Secretary of the Territory of Alaska. The Territorial legislature 
is hereby authorized to appropriate such sum as it may deem advisable for the 
payment of additional compensation to said delegates and for defraying their 
expenses and for such other purposes as it may deem necessary. 

Sec. 109. The care and treatment of the mentally ill of Alaska shall be assumed 
by the State of Alaska: Provided, That the Federal Government shall continue 
to care for and treat the mentally ill of Alaska who are receiving such care and 
treatment in an institution at the expense of the Federal Gevernment at 
the time Alaska is admitted into the Union. 

Sec. 110. (a) The President of the United States is hereby authorized to es 
tablish, by Executive order or proclamation issued prior to admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union, one or more special national Cefense withdraw 
als within the exterior boundaries of Alaska. which withdrawal or withdrawals 
may thereafter be terminated in whole or in part by the President. 

(b) The authority of the President to establish special national defense with- 
drawals as provided in the foregoing subsection shall be confined to not to exceed 
forty per centum of the areas of Alaska situated to the north and west of the 
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following line: Beginning at the point where the Yukon River crosses the inter- 
national boundary between Alaska and Canada; thence downstream along a line 
parallel to, and one mile from, the right bank of the Yukon River, to the point of 
intersection of the Yukon River with the meridian of longitude 158 degrees west 
of Greenwich; thence north to the parallel of latitude 65 degrees north; thence 
westward along said parallel to its intersection with the meridian of longitude 
169 degrees west of Greenwich. 

(c) There is hereby reserved to the United States, effective upon the admis- 
sion of the State of Alaska into the Union, exclusive jurisdiction over all special 
defense withdrawals established under this section, and the United States shall 
have sole legislative, judicial, and executive power within such withdrawals. 
The exclusive jurisdiction so reserved shall extend to all lands within the exterior 
boundaries of each such withdrawal, shall remain in effect with respect to any 
particular tract or parcel of land only so long as such tract or parcel remains 
withdrawn, and the laws of the State of Alaska shall not apply during the period 
of withdrawal thereof. 

(d) During the continuance in effect of such special defense withdrawal or 
withdrawals as may be established under authority of this Act, or until the 
Congress otherwise provides, within such withdrawals— 

(1) there shall apply all laws of general application to areas under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, including, but without limiting 
the generality of the foregoing, those provisions of title 18, United States 
Code, that are applicable within the special maritime and territorial juris- 
diction of the United States as defined in section 7 of said title; 

(2) there shall apply all laws of general application to areas reserved for 
defense purposes of the United States; 

(3) there shall apply, to the extent not inconsistent with the laws made 
applicable by the foregoing provisions of this section, all laws in force within 
the Territory of Alaska immediately prior to the admission of the State of 
Alaska into the Union, whether enacted by the Congress or by the legislature 
of the Territory ; 

(4) all functions vested in the United States Commissioners by the laws 
herein made applicable shall continue to be performed by such Commis- 
sioners ; 

(5) all functions vested, by the laws herein made applicable, in any mu- 
nicipal corporation, school district, or other local political subdivision, shall 
continue to be performed by such corporation, district, or other subdivision ; 
and 

(6) all other functions vested, by the laws herein made applicable, in the 
government of the Territory of Alaska, or in any officer or agency thereof, 
shall be performed by such persons or agencies and in such manner as the 
President shall from time to time, by Executive order, direct or authorize : 

Provided, That nothing contained in this subsection shall be construed as lim- 
iting the exclusive jurisdiction reserved to the United States by subsection (¢) 
of this section or the authority of the Congress to implement such exclusive juris- 
diction by appropriate legislation, or as limiting the jurisdiction of the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska, or as continuing in effect the 
laws relating to the legislature of the Territory of Alaska, or as limiting any 
authority otherwise vested in the Congress or the President, or as denying to 
persons now or hereafter residing within the area described in subsection (Db) 
of this section the right to vote at all elections held within the political subdi- 
visions where they respectively reside. 

Sec. 111. (a) Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, 
ownership, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National 
Park, as now or here after constituted; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, 
shall be exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or hereafter 
constituted ; saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or 
criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions 
for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed 
in said State, but outside of said park; and saving further to the said State the 
right to tax persons and corporations, their franchises and property on the lands 
included in said park; and saving also to the persons residing now or hereafter 
in such area the right to vote at all elections held within the respective political 
subdivisions of their residence in which the park is situated. 

(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter set 
forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of ex- 
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clusive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or parcels 
of land as, immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned by the 
United States and held for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes, 
whether such lands were acquired by cession and transfer to the United States 
by Russia and set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive order or proclamation 
of the President or the Governor of Alaska for the use of the United States, or 
were acquired by the United States by purchase, condemnation, donation, ex- 
change, or otherwise: Provided, (i) That the State of Alaska shall always have 
the right to serve civil or criminal process within the said tracts or parceis 
of land in suits or prosecutions for or on account of rights acquired, obligations 
incurred, or crimes committed within the said State but outside of the said tracts 
or parcels of land; (ii) that the reservation of authority in the United States 
for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of exclusive 
legislation over the lands aforesaid shall not operate to prevent such lands from 
being a part of the State of Alaska, or to prevent the said State from exercising 
over or upon such lands, concurrently with the United States, any jurisdiction 
whatsoever which it would have in the absence of such reservation of authority 
and which is consistent with the laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pursu- 
ant to such reservation of authority; and (iii) that such power of exclusive 
legislation shall rest and remain in the United States only so long as the par- 
ticular tract or parcel of land involved is owned by the United States and used 
for military, naval, air force, or coast guard purposes. The provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to lands within such special national defense with- 
drawal or withdrawals as may be established under authority of section 210 of 
this Act until such lands cease to be subject to the exclusive jurisdiction re- 
served to the United States by that section. 

Sec. 112. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union— 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediately pre- 
ceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after and 
underneath item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be designated as item S1A 
and to read as follows: 


“S1A. Alaska”; 
(b) Title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 


section S1 thereof a new section, to be designated as section SLA, and to read as 
follows: 


“§ SIA. Alaska 
‘Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 


“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.” 
(¢) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in the 


table or districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: ‘‘Ari- 
zona * * * 2”. a new item as follows: “Alaska * * * 1”; 


(d) The first paragraph of section 373 of title 28 United States Code, as 
heretofore amended, is further amended by striking out the words: “the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska,”: Provided, That the amendment made by 
this subsection shall not affect the rights of any judge who may have retired 
before it takes effect : 

(e) The words “the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,” are stricken 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 755, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 of 
title 28, United States Code; 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, is 
further amended by striking out the word “Alaska,” from the clause relating 
to courts of record ; 

(zg) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered accordingly ; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” ; 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out 
the words: “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the”; 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “for Alaska or”; 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; 
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(1) Section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” : and 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska”. 

Src. 113. No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall 
become a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall become 
a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, but 
the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter provided. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or 
been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska, in like manner, to the same extent, and 
with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses ; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have been 
committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished by the 
appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed against 
the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska. 

Sec. 114. All appeals taken from the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit, previous to the admission of Alaska as a State, shall be 
prosecuted to final determination as though this Act had not been passed. All 
cases in which final judgment has been rendered in such district court, and in 
which appeals might be had except for the admission of such State, may still 
be sued out, taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United States 
or the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions 
of then existing law, and there held and determined in like manner; and in 
either case, the Supreme Court of the United States, or the United States Court 
of Appeals, in the event of reversal, shall remand the said cause to either the 
State supreme court or other final appellate court of said State, or the United 
States district court for said district, as the case may require: Provided, That 
the time allowed by existing law for appeals from the district court for said 
Territory shall not be enlarged thereby. 

Sec. 115. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as to 
the within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall be trans- 
ferred to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska for final 
disposition. All other causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be transferred to 
the appropriate State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees rendered 
upon such transferred cases in the United States District Court for the District 
of Alaska may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States or by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the same manner as is 
now provided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees in existing 
United States district courts. 

Sec. 116. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and he exercised by the courts of 
original jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the suc- 
cessor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases not 
so transferred and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, dockets, 
journals, and files of such court pertaining to such cases. The files and papers 
in all cases so transferred to the United States district court, together with a 
transcript of all book entries to complete the record in such particular cases so 
transferred, shall be in like manner transferred to said district court. 

Sec. 117 All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
hy the courts created by said State with the right to prosecute appeals to the 
appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same right to prosecute 
appeals or writs of certiorari from the final determination in said causes made 
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by the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of certiorari from 
the court of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 118. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentence the fololwing: “When any State is hereafter admitted to the 
Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. 
Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within 
ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, 
become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and paying 
for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the 
penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 119. Section 2 of the Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 742; 48 U.S. C., see. 
433), is hereby repealed 

Sec. 120. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the State of 
Alaska the sum of $15,000,000 to be used for the following purposes: Construc- 
tion and improvement of harbors, and State surveys of land granted to the State 
of Alaska under this Act. 

Sec. 121. (a) The State of Alaska shall be entitled to share in authorized or 
appropriated funds that may hereafter become available for apportionment under 
the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended 
and supplemented, upon the same terms and conditions as any of the several 
States and the State of Alaska shall be included in the calculations to determine 
the basis of apportionment of such funds: Provided, That for a period of fifteen 
years after the admission of Alaska into the Union, the maximum Federal share 
payable on account of any project constructed under this section in the State 
of Alaska shall be calculated, in accordance with section 11 of the Federal High- 
way Act, approved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212), as amended and supple- 
mented, on the basis of the areas of unappropriated and unreserved public lands 
and nontaxable Indian lands, individual and tribal, existing in Alaska on the 
date of approval of this Act and such share shall continue on the same basis 
irrespective of any change in such areas during the fifteen year period. 

(b) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated for 
the construction of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
ont of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the construc- 
tion of roads in Alaska after the date of admission of Alaska to the Union, the 
following sums: 

(1) $17,000,000 for the first fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(2) $13,000,000 for the second fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(3) $9,000,000 for the third fiscal year beginning after such date. 

(4) $5,000,000 for the fourth fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(5) $3,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year beginning after such date, and 

(6) $1,000,000 for the sixth fiscal year beginning after such date. 
Any portions of the sums listed in the foregoing schedule that are not appro- 
priated for the particular fiscal year for which their appropriation is authorized 
by such schedule are hereby authorized to be appropriated for any subsequent 
fiscal year. Appropriations made pursuant to this subsection shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

(c) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated for 
the maintenance of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the maintenance 
of roads in Alaska after the date of the admission of Alaska to the Union, the 
sum of $3,000,000 for each of the first five fiscal years beginning after such date, 
the sum of $2,000,000 for each of the second five fiscal years beginning after such 
date. and the sum of $1,000,000 for each of the third five fiscal years beginning 
after snch date. Any portion of the sums mentioned in the preceding sentence 
are not appropriated for, or obligated during, the particular fiscal year for which 
their appropriation is authorized by such sentence are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for any subsequent fiscal year. 

(d) All roads and trails and rights-of-way for roads and trails situated in the 
Territory of Alaska which on the date of the admission of Alaska into the Union 
are owned by the United States and administered by the Alaska Road Commis- 
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sion, and all real and personal property of the United States situated in the 
Territory of Alaska which is specifically used by the Alaska Road Commission 
for the sole purpose of construction and maintenance of roads and trails in 
Alaska shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appro- 
priate Federal agency. 

Sec. 122. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed. 


(Committee note: See Congressman Mack’s statement on p. 147 in 
support of H. R. 340.) 


[H. R. 628, 85th Cong., Ist sess. | 
4 BILL To provide for the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, subject to the provisions of this Act, 
and upon issuance of the proclamation required by section 8 (c) of this Act, 
the State of Alaska is hereby declared to be a State of the United States of 
America, is declared admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the other 
States in all respects whatever, and the constitution formed pursuant to the 
provisions of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska entitled “An Act 
to provide for the holding of a constitutional convention to prepare a constitution 
for the State of Alaska; to submit the constitution to the people for adoption 
or rejection ; to prepare for the admission of Alaska as a State; to make an up- 
propriation; and setting an effective date”, approved March 19, 1955 (chapter 
46, Session Laws of Alaska, 1955), and adopted by a vote of the people of 
Alaska in the election held on April 24, 1956, is hereby found to be republican 
in form and in conformity with the Constitution of the United States and the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, and is hereby accepted, ratified 
and confirmed. 

Sec. 2. The State of Alaska shall consist of all the territory, together with the 
territorial waters appurtenant thereto, now included in the Territory of Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The constitution of the State of Alaska shall always be republican in 
form and shall not be repugnant to the Constitution of the United States and the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 

Sec. 4. As a compact with the United States said State and its people do agree 
and declare that they forever disclaim all right and title to any lands or other 
property not granted or confirmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or 
under the authority of this Act, the right or title to which is held by the United 
States or is subject to disposition by the United States, and to any lands or other 
property (including fishing rights), the right or title to which may be held by 
any Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts (hereinafter called natives) or is held by the 
United States in trust for said natives: that all such lands or other property, 
belonging to the United States or which may belong to said natives, shall be 
and remain under the absolute jurisdiction and control of the United States until 
disposed of under its authority, except to such extent us the Congress has pre- 
scribed or may hereafter prescribe, and except when held by individual natives 
in fee without restrictions on alienation: Provided, That nothing contained in 
this Act shall recognize, deny, enlarge, impair, or otherwise affect any claim 
against the United States, and any such claim shall be governed by the laws 
of the United States applicable thereto; and nothing in this Act is intended or 
shall be construed as a finding, interpretation, or construction by the Congress 
that any law applicable thereto authorizes, establishes, recognizes, or confirms 
the validity or invalidity of any such claim, and the determination of the ap 
plicability or effect of any such claim shall be unaffected by anything in this Act: 
And provided further, That no taxes shall be imposed by said State upon any 
lands or other property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United States 
or which, as hereinabove set forth, may belong to said natives, except to such 
extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and except 
when held by individual natives in fee without restrictions on alienation. 

Sec. 5. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in 
the Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. Except as provided in 
section 6 hereof, the United States shall retain title to all property, real and 
personal, to which it has title, including public lands. 
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Sec. 6. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion 
of communities, the State of Alaska is hereby granted and shall be entitled to 
select from lands within national forests in Alaska which are vacant and unap- 
propriated at the time of their selection not to exceed four hundred thousand 
acres of land, and from the other public lands of the United States in Alaska 
which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their selection 
not to exceed another four hundred thousand acres of land, all of which shall 
be adjacent to established communities or suitable for prospective community 
centers and recreational areas. Such lands shall be selected by the State of 
Alaska with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national forest 
lands and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to other publie 
lands: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether for home- 
stead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the 
rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and 
enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
is hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, within twenty-five years after 
the admission of Alaska into the I nion, not to exceed one hundred two million 
five hundred and fifty thousand acres from the public lands of the United States 
in Alaska which are vacant. unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of 
their selection: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid 
existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether 
for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsvever, or shall 
affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full 
use and enjoyment of the land s » occupied. 

(¢) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska or any or all of the following pur- 
poses or a combination thereof: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, 
or park and recreational use. 

(d) Block 19, and the structures and improvements thereon, and the int: rests 
of the United States in blocks C and 7. and the structures and improvements 
thereon, in the city of Juneau. are hereby granted to-the State of Alaska. 

(e) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of conservation 
and protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of 
the Alaska game law of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 8301: 48 U. S. ©., sees. 192-211). 
as amended, and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws 
of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 178; 48 U. S. C., secs. 230-239 and 241-242), and 
June 6, 1924 (43 Stat. 465: 48 U. S. C., secs. 221-228), as supplemented and 
amended, shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the 
appropriate Federal agency: Provided, That such transfer shall not include 
lands withdrawn or otherwise set apart as refuges or reservations for the pro- 
tection of wildlife nor facilities utilized in connection therewith, or in connection 
with general research activities relating to fisheries or wildlife. Commencing 
With the year during which Alaska is admitted into the Union, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, shall pay to the State of Alaska 
70 per centum of the net proceeds, as determined by the Secretary of the Interior, 
derived during such fiscal year from all sales of sealskins or Sea-otter skins 
made in accordance with the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 
Stat. 100; 16 U. S. C., sees. 6812 631q), as supplemented and amended. Nothing 
in this Act shall be construed as affecting the rights of the United States under 
the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. S. C. 681), as 
amended, and the Act of June 28. 1987 (50 Stat. 325; 16 U. S. C. 772). 
amended. 

(f) Five per centum of the proceeds of sale of public lands lying within said 
State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of 
said State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such 
sales, shall be paid to said State to be used for the support of the public schools 
within said State. 

(g) All lands granted in quantity to and authorized to be selected by the 
State of Alaska by this Act shall be selected in such manner as the laws of the 
State may provide, and in conformity with such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe. The authority to make selections shall never be 
alienated or bargained away, in whole or in part, hy the State. Upon the reve 
cation of any order of withdrawal in Alaska, the order of revocation shall 
provide for a period of not less than ninety days before the date on which it 
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otherwise becomes effective, if subsequent to the admission of Alaska into the 
Union, during which period the State of Alaska shall have a preferred right of 
selection, subject to the requirements of this Act, except as against prior exist- 
ing valid rights or as against equitable claims subject to allowance and con 
firmation. Such preferred right of selection shall have precedence over the 
preferred right of application created by section 4 of the Act of September 27 
1944 (58 Stat. 748; 43 U. S. C., sec. 282), as now or hereafter amended, but not 
over other preference rights now conferred by law. Where any lands desired 
by the State are unsurveyed at the time of their selection, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall survey the exterior boundaries of the area requested without any 
interior subdivision thereof and shall issue a patent for such selected area in 
terms of the exterior boundary survey; where any lands desired by the State 
are surveyed at the time of their selection, the boundaries of the area requested 
shall conform to the public land subdivisions established by the approval of the 
survey. Alli lands duly selected by the State of Alaska pursuant to this Act shall 
be patented to the State by the Secretary of the Interior. As used in this 
subsection, the words “equitable claims subject to allowance and confirmation” 
include, without limitation, claims of holders of permits issued by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture on lands eliminated from national forests, whose permits 
have been terminated only because of such elimination and who own valuable 
improvements on such lands. 

(h) Any lease, permit, license, or contract issued under the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 487; 30 U. S. C., see. 181 and following), as 
amended, or under the Alaska Coal Leasing Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 
741; 30 U. S. C., see 432 and following), as amended, shall have the effect of 
withdrawing the lands subject thereto from selection by the State of Alaska 
under this Act, unless such lease, permit, license, or contract is in effect on the 
date of approval of this Act, and unless an application to select such lands is 
filed with the Secretary of the Interior within a period of five years after the dat 
of the admission of Alaska into the Union. Such selections shall be made only 
from lands that are otherwise open to selection under this Act, and shall include 
the entire area that is subject to each lease, permit, license, or contract involved 
in the selections. Any patent for lands so selected shall vest in the State of 
Alaska all right, title, and interest of the United States in and to any such 
lease, permit, license, or contract that remains outstanding on the effective date 
of the patent, including the right to all rentals, royalties, and other payments 
accruing after that date under such lease, permit, license, or contract, and in- 
eluding any authority that may have been retained by the United States 
modify the terms and conditions of such lease, permit, license, or contract: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall effect the continued validity of any 
such lease, permit, license, or contract or any rights arising thereunder. 

(i) All grants made or confirmed under this Act shall include mineral deposits. 
The grants of mineral lands to the State of Alaska under subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section are made upon the express condition that all sales, grants 
deeds, or patents for any of the mineral lands so granted shall be subject to and 
contain a reservation to the State of all of the minerals in the lands so sold, 
granted, deeded, or patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same. Mineral deposits in such lands shall be subject to lease by 
the State as the State legislature may direct: Provided, That any lands or 
minerals hereafter disposed of contrary to the provisions of this section shal) be 
forfeited to the United States by appropriate proceedings instituted by the 
Attorney General for that purpose in the United States District Court for 
Aleska. 

(j) No order of withdrawal of public lands in Alaska made within a period 
of five years after the date of approval of this Act shall have the effect of 
withdrawing the lands affected thereby from selection by the State of Alaska 
under this Act, provided such lands are otherwise open to selection under this 
Act, and provided an application to select such lands is filed with the Secretary 
of the Interior before the end of said period of five years. The foregoing restric- 
tion shall not extend to withdrawals for defense or for Coast Guard purposes. 

(k) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remaiz 
under the exclusive control of the State, or its governmental subdivisions, and 
no part of the proceeds arising from the sale or disposal of any lands granted 
herein for educational purposes shall be used for the support of any sectarian 
or denominational school, college, or university. 

(1) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. Effective upon the 
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admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, section 1 of the Act of March 
4, 1915 (88 Stat. 1214; 48 U.S. C., sec. 353), as amended, and the last sentence of 
section 35 of the Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450; 30 U. S. C., see. 191), 
as amended, are repealed: but such repeal shall not affect any outstanding lease, 
permit, license, or contract issued under said section 1, as amended. or any rights 
or powers with respect to such lease, permit, license, or contract, and shall not 
affect the disposition of the proceeds or income derived prior to such repeal from 
any lands reserved under said section 1, as amended, or derived thereafter from 
any disposition of the reserved lands or an interest therein made prior to such 
repeal. 

(m) The grants provided for in this Act shall be in lieu of the grant of land 
for purposes of internal improvements made to new States by section 8 of the 
Act of September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 455), and sections 2378 and 2379 of the Revised 
Statutes (48 U.S. C., sec. 857), and in lieu of the swamp-land grant made by the 
Act of September 28, 1850 (9 Stat. 520), and section 2479 of the Revised Statutes 
(483 U.S. C., see. 982), and in lieu of the grant of thirty thousand acres for each 
Senator and Representative in Congress made by the Act of July 2, 1862, 


~; as 


amended (12 Stat. 503: 7 U. S. C., sees. 301-308), which grants are hereby 
declared not to extend to the State of Alaska. 

(n) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (Public Law 31, Eighty-third Congress, 
first session ; 67 Stat. 29) shall be applicable to the State of Alaska and the said 
State shall have the same rights as do existing States theremnder. 

Sec. 7. Upon enactment of this Act, it shall be the duty of the President of the 
United States, not later than July 3, 1958, to certify such fact to the Governor 
of Alaska. Thereupon the Governor, on or after July 3, 1958, and not later than 
August 1, 1958, shall issue his proclamation for the elections, as hereinafter 
provided, for officers of all elective offices provided for by the constitution of the 
proposed State of Alaska, but the officers so elected shall in any event include two 
Senators and one Representative in Congress. 

Sec. 8. (a) The proclamation of the Governor of Alaska required by section 7 
shall provide for holding of a primary election on September 11, 1958, and a 
general election on October 14, 1958, and at such elections the officers required to 
be elected as provided in section 7 shall be, and officers for other elective offices 
provided for in the constitution of the proposed State of Alaska may be, chosen 
by the people. Such elections shall be held, and the qualifications of voters there- 
at shall be, as prescribed by the constitution of the proposed State of Alaska for 
the election of members of the proposed State legislature. The returns thereof 
shall be made and certified in such manner as the constitution of the proposed 
State of Alaska may prescribe. The Governor of Alaska shall certify the resuits 
of said elections, as so ascertained, to the President of the United States. 

(b) At an election designated by proclamation of the Governor of Alaska, which 
may be the general election held pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, 
or a Territorial general election, or a special election, there shall be submitted 
to the electors qualified to vote in said election, for adoption or rejection, the 
following propositions: 

(1) The boundaries of the State of Alaska shall be prescribed in the Act of 


COOMBTEHS QYIDCOVC  oecictceomine ._......, and all claims of this State to 
(date of approval of this Act) 


any areas of land or sea outside the boundaries so prescribed are hereby ir- 
revocably relinquished to the United States. 

*(2) All provisions of the Act of Congress approved —--.------________ ; 

(date of approval of this Act) 
reserving rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing the 
terms or conditions of the grants of lands or other property therein made to the 
State of Alaska, are consented to fully by said State and its people.” 

In the event the foregoing propositions are adopted at said election by a 
majority of the legal votes cast on said submission, the proposed constitution of 
the proposed State of Alaska, ratified by the people at the election held on April 
24, 1956, shall be deemed amended accordingly. In the event the foregoing 
propositions are not adopted at said election by a majority of the legal votes 
east on said submission, the provisions of this act shall thereupon cease to be 
effective. 

The Governor of Alaska is hereby authorized and directed to take such action 
as may be necessary or appropriate to insure the submission of said propositions 
to the people. The return of the votes cast on said propositions shall be made 
by the election officers directly to the Secretary of Alaska, who shall certify the 
results of the submission to the Governor. The Governor shall certify the results 
of said submission, as so ascertained, to the President of the United States. 
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(ce) If the President shall find that the propositions set forth in the preceding 
subsection have been duly adopted by the people of Alaska, the President, upon 
certification of the returns of the election of the officers required to be elected as 
provided in section 7 of this Act, shall, thereupon issue his proclamation announc- 
ing the results of said election as so ascertained. Upon the issuance of said 
proclamation by the President, the State of Alaska shall be deemed admitted into 
the Union as provided in section 1 of this Act. 

Until the said State is so admitted into the Union, all of the officers of said 
Territory, including the Delegate in Congress from said Territory, shall continue 
to discharge the duties of their respective offices. Upon the issuance of said 
proclamation by the President of the United States and the admission of the State 
of Alaska into the Union, the officers elected at said election, and qualified under 
the provisions of the constitution and laws of said State, shall proceed to exercise 
all the functions pertaining to their offices in or under or by authority of the 
government of said State, and officers not required to be elected at said initial 
election shall be selected or continued in office as provided by the constitution and 
laws of said State. The Governor of said State shall certify the election of the 
Senators and Representative in the manner required by law, and the said Senators 
and Representative shall be entitled to be admitted to seats in Congress and to 
all the rights and privileges of Senators and Representatives of other States ia 
the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 9. The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled 
to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, ani 
such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary increase in 
the membership shall not operate to either increase or decrease the permanent 
membership of the House of Representatives as prescribed in the Act of August §, 
1911 (87 Stat. 13) nor shall such temporary increase affect the basis of apportion- 
ment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 761:2 U.S. C., see. La 
for the Kighty-third Congress and each Congress thereafter. 

Sec. 10 (a) Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, 
ownership, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National Park, 
as now or hereafter constituted ; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, shall be 
exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or hereafter consti 
tuted ; saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or criminal 
process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions for or on 
account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed in said 
State, but outside of said park; and saving further to the said State the right to 
tax persons and corporations, their franchises and property on the lands in- 
cluded in said park ; and saving also to the persons residing now or hereafier in 
such area the right to vote at all elections held within the respective political 
subdivisions of their residence in which the park is situated. 

(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter 
set forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power 
of exclusive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the 
Constitution of the United States, in all cases whatsvever over such tracts or 
parcels of land as, immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned 
by the United States and held for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard 
purposes, whether such lands were acquired by cession and transfer to the 
United States by Russia and set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive order 
or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Alaska for the use of the 
United States, or were acquired by the United States by purchase, condemnation, 
donation, exchange, or otherwise: Provided, (i) That the State of Alaska 
shall always have the right to serve civil or criminal process within the suid 
tracts or parcels of land in suits or prosecutions for or on account of rights 
acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed within the said State but 
outside of the said tracts or parcels of land; (ii) that the reservation of authority 
in the United States for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the 
power of exclusive legislation over the lands aforesaid shall not operate to 
prevent such lands from being a part of the State of Alaska, or to prevent 
the said State from exercising over or upon such lands, concurrently with the 
United States, any jurisdiction whatsoever which it would have in the absence 
of such reservation of authority and which is consistent with the laws hereafter 
enacted by the Congress pursuant to such reservation of authority; and (iii) 
that snech power of exclusive legislation shall rest and remain in the United 
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States only so long as the particular tract or parcel of land involved is owned 
by the United States and used for military, naval, air force, or coast guard 
purposes. 

Sec. 11. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union— 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after 
and underneath item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be designated as item 
S14 and to read as follows: 


“S1A. Alaska”; 


(b) Title 28 United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 81 thereof a new section, to be designated as section SIA, and to read 
as follows: 

“$81A. Alaska 

“Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.” 

(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in 
the table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: 
“Arizona * * * 2”, a new item as follows: “Alaska * * * 1”; 

(d) The first paragraph of section 375 of title 28 United States Code, as 
heretofore amended, is further amended by striking out the words: “the Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Alaska,’: Provided, That the amendment made 
by this subsection shall not affect the rights of any judge who may have 
retired before it takes effect ; 

(e) The words “the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,” are stricken 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 758, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 
of title 28, United States Code; 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, is 
further amended by striking out the word “Alaska,” from the clause relating 
to courts of record; 

(g) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code. is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered accordingly ; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” ; 

(i) Seetion 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out 
the words: “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the’; 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “for Alaska or”; 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,”’; 

(1) Section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; and 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “and of the District Court of the Territory of Alaska”. 

Sec. 12. No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall 
become a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall become 
a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, but 
the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter provided. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or 
been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska in like manner to the same extent, and 
with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have 
been committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished by 
the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed 
against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska. 
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Sec. 13. All appeals taken from the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit, previous to the admission of Alaska as a State, shall be 
prosecuted to final determination as though this Act had not been passed. All 
cases in which final judgment has been rendered in such district court, and in 
which appeals might be had except for the admission of such State, may still be 
sued out, taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United States or the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions of 
then existing law, and there held and determined in like manner; and in either 
case, the Supreme Court of the United States, or the United States Court of 
Appeals, in the event of reversal, shall remand the said cause to either the 
State supreme court or other final appellate court of said State, or the United 
States district court for said district, as the case may require: Provided, That 
the time allowed by existing law for appeals from the district court for said 
Territory shall not be enlarged thereby. 

Sec. 14. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as to 
be within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall be trans- 
ferred to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska for final 
disposition. All other causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be transferred to 
the appropriate State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees rendered 
upon such transferred cases in the United States District Court for the District 
of Alaska may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States or by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the same manner as is 
now provided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees in existing 
United States district courts. 

Sec, 15. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts 
of original jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the 
successor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases 
not so transferred and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, 
dockets, journals, and files of such court pertaining to such cases. The files and 
papers in all cases so transferred to the United States district court, together 
with a transcript of all book entries to complete the record in such particular 
cases so transferred, shall be in like manner transferred to said district court. 

Sec. 16. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alask: 
at the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State with the right to prosecute appeals to the 
appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same right to prosecute 
appeals or writs of certiorari from the final determination in said causes made 
by the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of certiorari from 
the court of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 17. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to the 
Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. 
Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within 
ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, 
become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and pay- 
ing for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the penalty 
provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Src. 18. Section 2 of the Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 742; 48 U. S. C., 
sec. 433), is hereby repealed. 

Sec, 19. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the State of 
Alaska the sum of $15,000,000 to be used for the following purposes: Construction 
and improvement of harbors, and State surveys of land granted to the State of 
Alaska under this Act. 

Sec, 20. (a) The State of Alaska shall be entitled to share in authorized or 
appropriated funds that may hereafter become available for apportionment under 
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the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, upon the same terms and conditions as any of the several States 
and the State of Alaska shall be included in the calculations to determine the 
basis of apportionment of such funds: Provided, That for a period of fifteen 
years after the admission of Alaska into the Union, the maximum Federal share 
payable on account of any project constructed under this section in the State 
of Alaska shall be calculated, in accordance with section 11 of the Federal High- 
wuy Act, approved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212), as amended and supple- 
mented, ou the basis of the areas of unappropriated and unreserved public lands 
and nont:xable Indian lands, individual and tribal, existing in Alaska on the 
date of approval of this Act and such share shall continue on the same basis 
irrespective of any change in such areas during the fifteen year period. 

(b) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated 
for the construction of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the construction of roads in Alaska after the date of admission of Alaska to 
the Union, the following sums: 

(1) $17,000,000 for the first fiscal year beginning after such date. 
(2) $18,000,000 for the second fiscal year beginning after such date 
(3) $9,000,000 for the third fiscal year beginning after such date, 
(4) $5,000,000 for the fourth fiscal year beginning after such date, 
(5) $3,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year beginning after such date, and 
(6) $1,000,000 for the sixth fiscal year beginning after such date. 
Any portions of the sums listed in the foregoing schedule that are not appropri- 
ated for the particular fiscal year for which their appropriation is authorized by 
such schedule are hereby authorized to be appropriated for any subsequent fiscal 
year. Appropriations made pursuant to this subsection shall remain available 
until expended. 

(¢c) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated 
for the maintenance of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the maintenance of roads in Alaska after the date of the admission of Alaska to 
the Union, the sum of $3,000,000 for each of the first five fiscal years beginning 
after such date, the sum of $2,000,000 for each of the second five fiscal years 
beginning after sich date, and the sum of $1,000,000 for each of the third five 
fiscal years beginning after such date. Any portion of the sums mentioned in the 
preceding sentence not appropriated for, or obligated during, the particular fiscal 
year for which their appropriation is authorized by such sentence are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for any subsequent fiscal year. 

(d) Excepting those in the Tongass and Chugach National Forests, all roads 
and trails and rights-of-way for roads and trails situated in the Territory of 
Alaska which on the date of the admission of Alaska into the Union are owned by 
the United States and administered by the Bureau of Public Roads, and all real 
and personal property of the United States situated in the Territory of Alaska 
which is specifically used by the Bureau of Public Roads for the sole purpose of 
construction and maintenance of roads and trails in Alaska shall be transferred 
and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appropriate Federal agency. 

Sec. 21. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed. 


, 





[H. R. 849, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
\ BILL To provide for the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, and upon issuance of the proclamation required by section 8 (c) of this Act, 
the State of Alaska is hereby declared to be a State of the United States of 
America, is declared admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the other 
States in all respects whatever, and the constitution formed pursuant to the 
provisions of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska entitled “An Act 
to provide for the holding of a constitutional convention to prepare a constitution 
for the State of Alaska; to submit the constitution to the people for adoption or 
rejection; to prepare for the admission of Alaska as a State; to make an appro- 
priation; and setting an effective date,’ approved March 19, 1955 (Chapter 46, 
Session Laws of Alaska, 1955), and adopted by a vote of the people of Alaska in 
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the election held on April 24, 1956, is hereby found to be republican in form and 
in conformity with the Constitution of the United States and the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and is hereby accepted, ratified, and confirmed. 

Src. 2. The State of Alaska shall consist of all the territory, together with the 
territorial waters appurtenant thereto, now included in the Territory of Alaska. 

Sec. 3. Tae constitution of the State of Alaska shall always be republican in 
form and shall not be repugnant to the Constitution of the United States and the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 

Sec. 4. As a compact with the United States said State and its people do agree 
and declare that they forever disclaim all right and title to any lands or other 
property not granted or confirmed to the State or its political subdivisions by 
or under the authority of this Act, the right or title to which is held by the 
United States or is subject to disposition by the United States, and to any lands 
or other property (including fishing rights), the right or title to which may be 
held by any Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts (hereinafter called natives) or is held 
by the United States in trust for said natives: that all such lands or other 
property, belonging to the United States or which may belong to said natives, 
shall be and remain under the absolute jurisdiction and control of the United 
States until disposed of under its authority, except to such extent as the Congress 
has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and except when held by individual 
natives in fee without restrictions on alienation: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this Act shall recognize, deny, enlarge, impair, or otherwise affect any 
claim against the United States, and any such claim shall be governed by the 
laws of the United States applicable thereto; and nothing in this Act is intended 
or shall be construed as a finding, interpretation, or construction by the Congress 
that any law applicable thereto authorizes, establishes, recognizes, or confirms 
the validity or invalidity of any such claim, and the determination of the ap- 
plicability or effect of any such claim shall be unaffected by anything in this Act: 
And provided further, That no taxes shall be imposed by said State upon any 
lands or other property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United States 
or which, as hereinabove set forth, may belong to said natives, except to such 
extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and except 
when held by individual natives in fee without restrictions or alienation. 

Sec. 5. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. Except as provided in section 6 
hereof, the United States shall retain title to all property, real and personal, to 
which it has title, including public lands. 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion of 
communities, the State of Alaska is hereby granted and shall be entitled to select 
from lands within national forests in Alaska which are vacant and unappro- 
priated at the time of their selection not to exceed four hundred thousand acres 
of land, and from the other public lands of the United States in Alaska which 
are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their selection not 
to exceed another four hundred thousand acres of land, all of which shall be 
adjacent to established communities or suitable for prospective community cen- 
ters and recreational areas. Such lands shall be selected by the State of Alaska 
with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national forest lands 
and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to other public lands: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing claim, 
location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether for homestead, 
mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights 
of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment 
of the land so occupied. 

(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
is hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, within twenty-five years after 
the admission of Alaska into the Union, not to exceed one hundred and two 
million five hundred and fifty thousand acres from the public lands of the United 
States in Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time 
of their selection: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid 
existing claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether 
for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect 
the rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and 
enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(c) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following pur- 
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poses or a combination thereof: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, 
or park and recreational use. 

(d) Block 19, and the structures and improvements thereon, and the interests 
of the United States in blocks C and 7, and the structures and improvements 
thereon, in the city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the State of Alaska. 

(e) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of conservation and 
protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of the 
Alaska game law of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U. S. C., sees. 192-211), as 
amended, and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws of 
June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U. 8S. C., sees. 230-239 and 241-242), and June 
6, 1924 (48 Stat. 465; 48 U. 8S. C., secs. 221-228), as supplemented and amended, 
shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appropriate 
Federal agency: Provided, That such transfer shall not include lands withdrawn 
or otherwise set apart as refuges or reservations for the protection of wildlife 
nor facilities utilized in connection therewith, or in connection with general 
research activities relating to fisheries or wildlife. Commencing with the year 
during which Alaska is admitted into the Union, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
at the close of each fiscal year, shall pay to the State of Alaska 70 per centum 
of the net proceeds, as determined by the Secretary of the Interior, derived during 
such fiscal year from all sales of sealskins or sea-otter skins made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; U. 8. C., 
secs. 63la—631q), as supplemented and amended. Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as affecting the rights of the United States under the provisions of 
the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. S. C. 681), as amended, and 
the Act of June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 325; 16 U. S. C. 772), as amended. 

(f) Five per centum of the proceeds of sale of public lands lying within said 
State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of 
said State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such 
sales, shall be paid to said State to be used for the support of the public schools 
within said State. 

(g) All lands granted in quantity to and authorized to be selected by the 
State of Alaska by this Act shall be selected in such munner as the laws of the 
State may provide, and in conformity with such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe. The authority to make selections shall never be 
alienated or bargained away, in whole or in part, by the State. Upon the revo- 
eation of any order of withdrawal in Alaska, the order of revocation shall pro- 
vide for a period of not less than ninety day before the date on which it other- 
wise becomes effective, if subsequent to the admission of Alaska into the Union, 
during which period the State of Alaska shall have a preferred right of selection, 
subject to the requirements of this Act, except as against prior existing valid 
rights or as against equitable claims subject to allowance and confirmation. Such 
preferred right of selection shall have precedence over the preferred right of 
application created by section 4 of the Act of September 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 748; 
43 U.S. C., sec. 282), as now or hereafter amended, but not over other preference 
rights now conferred by law. Where any lands desired by the State are unsur- 
veyed at the time of their selection, the Secretary of the Interior shall survey 
the exterior boundaries of the area requested without any interior subdivision 
thereof and shall issue a patent for such selected area in terms of the exterior 
boundary survey; where any lands desired by the State are surveyed at the 
time of their selection, the boundaries of the area requested shall conform to 
the public land subdivisions established by the approval of the survey. All 
lands duly selected by the State of Alaska pursuant to this Act shall be patented 
to the State by the Secretary of the Interior. As used in this subsection, the 
words “equitable claims subject to allowance and confirmation” include, without 
limitation, claims of holders of permits issued by the Department of Agriculture 
on lands eliminated from national forests, whose permits have been terminated 
only because of such elimination and who own valuable improvements on such 
lands. 

(h) Any lease, permit, license, or contract issued under the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437: 30 U. S. C., see. 181 and following), as 
amended, or under the Alaska Coal Leasing Act of October 20, 1914 (3s Stat. 
741; 30 U. S. C., sec. 452 and following), as amended, shall have the effect of 
withdrawing the lands subject thereto from selection by the State of Alaska under 
this Act, unless such lease, permit, license, or contract is in effect on the date 
of approval of this Act, and unless an application to select such lands is filed 
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with the Secretary of the Interior within a period of five years after the date of 
the admission of Alaska into the Union. Such selections shall be made only 
from lands that are otherwise open to selection under this Act, and shall include 
the entire area that is subject to each lease, permit, license, or contract involved 
in the selections. Any patent for lands so selected shall vest in the State of 
Alaska all right, title, and interest of the United States in and to any such 
lease, permit, license, or contract that remains outstanding on the effective date 
of the patent, including the right to all rentals, royalties, and other payments 
accruing after that date under such lease, permit, license, or contract, and includ- 
ing any authority that may have been retained by the United States to modify 
the terms and conditions of such lease, permit, license, or contract: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall affect the continued validity of any such 
lease, permit, license, or contract or any rights arising thereunder. 

(i) All grants made or confirmed under this Act shall include mineral deposits. 
The grants of mineral lands to the State of Alaska under subsection (a) and (b) 
of this section are made upon the express conditions that all sales, grants, 
deeds, or patents for any of the mineral lands so granted shall be subject to 
and contain a reservation to the State of all of the minerals in the lands so sold, 
granted, deeded, or patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same. Mineral deposits in such lands shall be subject to lease by 
the State as the State legislature may direct: Provided, That any lands or 
minerals hereafter disposed of contrary to the provisions of this section shall 
be forfeited to the United States by appropriate proceedings instituted by the 
Attorney General for that purpose in the United States District Court for Alaska. 

(j) No order of withdrawal of public lands in Alaska made within a period 
of five years after the date of approval of this Act shall have the effect of 
withdrawing the lands affected thereby from selection by the State of Alaska 
under this Act, provided such lands are otherwise open to selection under this 
Act, and provided an application to select such lands is filed with the Secretary 
of the Interior before the end of said period of five years. The foregoing restric 
tion shall not extend to withdrawals for defense or for Coast Guard purposes. 

(k) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of the State, or its governmental subdivisions, and 
no part of the proceeds arising from the sale or disposal of any lands granted 
herein for educational purposes shall be used for the support of any sectarian 
or denominational school, college, or university. 

(1) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. Effective upon the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, section 1 of the Act of March 4, 
1915 (38 Stat. 1214; 48 U. S. C., sec. 353), as amended, and the last sentence 
of section 35 of the Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450; 30 U. S. C., see. 191), 
as amended, are repealed ; but such repeal shall not affect any outstanding lease, 
permit, license, or contract issued under said section 1, as amended, or any rights 
or powers with respect to such lease, permit, license, or contract, and shall not 
affect the disposition of the proceeds or income derived prior to such repeal from 
any lands reserved under said section 1, as amended, or derived thereafter 
from any disposition of the reserved lands or an interest therein made prior 
to such repeal. 

(m) The grants provided for in this Act shall be in lieu of the grant of land 
for purposes of internal improvements made to new States by section 8 of the 
Act of September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 455), and sections 2378 and 2379 of the Revised 
Statutes (48 U. S. C., sec. 857), and in lieu of the swamp-land grant made by 
the Act of September 28, 1850 (9 Stat. 520), and section 2479 of the Revised 
Statutes (48 U. 8S. C., sec. 982), and in lieu of the grant of thirty thousand 
acres for each Senator and Representative in Congress made by the Act of July 
2, 1862, as amended (12 Stat. 503: 7 U. S. C., sees. 301-308), which grants are 
hereby declared not to extend to the State of Alaska. 

(n) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (Public Law 31, Eighty-third Congress, 
first session; 67 Stat. 29) shall be applicable to the State of Alaska and the 
said State shall have the same rights as do existing States thereunder. 

Sec. 7. Upon enactment of this Act, it shall be the duty of the President of 
th United States, not later than July 3, 1958, to certify such fact to the Governor 
of Alaska. Thereupon the Governor, on or after July 3, 1958, and not later 
than August 1, 1958, shall issue his proclamation for the elections, as here- 
inafter provided, for officers of all elective offices provided for by the constitution 
of the proposed State of Alaska, but the officers so elected shall in any event in- 
clude two Senators and one Representative in Congress. 
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Sec. 8. (a) The proclamation of the Governor of Alaska required by section 
7 shall provide for holding of a primary election on September 11, 1958, and a 
general election on October 14, 1958, and at such elections the officers required to 
be elected as provided in section 7 shall be, and officers for other elective offices 
provided for in the constitution of the proposed State of Alaska may be, chosen 
by the people. Such elections shall be held, and the qualifications of voters 
thereat shall be, as prescribed by the constitution of the proposed State of Alaska 
for the election of members of the proposed state legislature. The returns 
thereof shall be made and certified in such manner as the constitution of the 
proposed State of Alaska may prescribe. The Governor of Alaska shall certify 
the results of said elections, as so ascertained, to the President of the United 
States. 

(b) At an election designated by proclamation of the Governor of Alaska, 
which may be the general election held pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section, or a Territorial general election, or a special election, there shall be 
submitted to the electors qualified to vote in said election, for adoption or rejec- 
tion, the following propositions : 

“(1) The boundaries of the State of Alaska shall be prescribed in the Act 
ef Cohngrens: approved? = 5o....22-643-i4.5.,. _. and all claims of this State 

(Date of approval of this Act) 
to any areas of land or sea outside the boundaries so prescribed are hereby 
irrevocably relinquished to the United States. 

“(2) All provisions of the Act of Congress approved 


(Date of approval of this Act) 
reserving rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing the 
terms or conditions of the grants of land or other property therein made to the 
State of Alaska, are consented to fully by said State and its people.” 

In the event the foregoing propositions are adopted at said election by a 
majority of the legal votes cast on said submission, the proposed constitution 
of the proposed State of Alaska, ratified by the people at the election held on 
April 24, 1956, shall be deemed amended accordingly. In the event the fore- 
going propositions are not adopted at said election by a majority of the legal 
votes cust on said submission, the provisions of this Act shall thereupon cease 
to be effective. 

The Governor of Alaska is hereby authorized and directed to take such 
action as may be necessary or appropriate to insure the submission of said 
propositions to the people. The return of the votes cast on said propositions 
shall be made by the election officers directly to the Secretary of Alaska, who 
shall certify the results of the submission to the Governor. The Governor shall 
certify the results of said submission, as so ascertained, to the President of 
the United States. 

(c) If the President shall find that the propositions set forth in the preceding 
subsection have been duly adopted by the people of Alaska, the President, upon 
certification of the returns of the election of the officers required to be elected 
as provided in section 7 of this Act, shall thereupon issue his proclamation 
announcing the results of said election as so ascertained. Upon the issuance 
of said proclamation by the President, the State of Alaska shall be deemed 
admitted into the Union as provided in section 1 of this Act. 

Until the said State is so admitted into the Union, all of the officers of said 
Territory, including the Delegate in Congress from said Territory, shall con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of their respective offices. Upon the issuance of 
said proclamation by the President of the United States and the admission of 
the State of Alaska into the Union, the officers elected at said election, and 
qualified under the provisions of the constitution and laws of said State, shall 
proceed to exercise all the functions pertaining to their offices in or under 
or by authority of the government of said State, and officers not required 
to be elected at said initial election shall be selected or continued in office 
as provided by the constitution and laws of said State. The Governor of 
said State shall certify the election of the Senators and Representative in the 
manner required by law, and the said Senators and Representative shall be 
entitled to be admitted to seats in Congress and to all the rights and privileges of 
Senators and Representatives of other States in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sec. 9. The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled 
to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and 
such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary in- 
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crease in the membership shall not operate to either increase or decrease the 
permanent membership of the House of Representatives as prescribed in the 
Act of August 8, 1911 (37 Stat. 13) nor shall such temporary increase affect 
the basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 
Stat. 761; 2 U. 8. C., see. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress 
thereafter. 

Sec. 10. (a) Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, 
owenrship, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National 
Park, as now or hereafter constituted ; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, 
shall be exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or here- 
after constituted; saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve 
civil or criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or 
prosecutions for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes 
committed in said State, but outside of said park; and saving further to the 
said State the right to tax persons and corporations, their franchises and prop- 
erty on the lands included in said park; and saving also to the persons residing 
now or hereafter in such area the right to vote at all elections held within the 
respective political subdivisions of their residence in which the park is situated. 

(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter 
set forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power 
of exclusive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the 
Constitution of the United States, in all cases whatsoever over such tracts 
or parcels of land as, immediately prior to the admission of said State, are 
owned by the United States and held for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast 
xyuard purposes, whether such lands were acquired by cession and transfer to 
the United States by Russia and set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive 
order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Alaska for the use 
of the United States, or were acquired by the United States by purchase, con- 
demnation, donation, exchange, or otherwise: Provided, (i) That the State of 
Alaska shall always have the right to serve civil or criminal process within 
the said tracts or parcels of land in suits or prosecutions for or on account of 
rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed within the said 
State but outside of the said tracts or parcels of land; (ii) that the reserva- 
tion of authority in the United States for the exercise by the Congress of the 
United States of the power of exclusive legislation over the lands aforesaid 
shall not operate to prevent such lands from being a part of the State of 
Alaska, or to prevent the said State from exercising over or upon such lands, 
eoncurrently with the United States, any jurisdiction whatsoever which it 
would have in the absence of such reservation of authority and which is con- 
sistent with the laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pursuant to such reser- 
vation of authority; and (iii) that such power of exclusive legislation shall rest 
and remain in the United States only so long as the particular tract or parcel 
of land involved is owned by the United States and used for military, naval, 
air force, or coast guard purposes. 

Sec. 11. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union— 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after 
and underneath item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be designated as item 
81A and to read as follows: 


“S1A. Alaska” ; 


(b) Title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 81 thereof a new section, to be designated as section S1A, and to read 
as follows: 


“$814. Alaska 


“‘Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.” 

(c) Section 138 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in 
the table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: 
“Arizona * * * 2”, a new item as follows: “Alaska * * * 1”; 

(d) The first paragraph of section 373 of title 28 United States Code, as here- 
tofore amended, is further amended by striking out the words: “the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska,”: Provided, That the amendment made by 
this subsection shall not affect the rights of any judge who may have retired 
before it takes effect ; 
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(e) The words ‘the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,” are stricken 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 
of title 28, United States Code; 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, is 
further amended by striking out the word “Alaska,” from the clause relating to 
courts of record : 

(gz) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered accordingly ; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” : 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out 
the words: “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the”; 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “for Alaska or” ; 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; 

(1) Section 8772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; and 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska.” 

Sec. 12. No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall 
become a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from 
the District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall 
become a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, but the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter 
provided. 

All civil causes of action and criminal offenses which shall have arisen 
or been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, and 
with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses ; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have been 
committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and punished by the 
appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed against 
the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska. 

Sec. 18. All appeals taken from the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit, previous to the admission of Alaska as a State, shall be 
prosecuted to final determination as though this act had not been passed. All 
cases in which final judgment has been rendered in such district court, and in 
which appeals might be had except for the admission of such State, may still be 
sued out, taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United States 
or the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions 
of then existing law, and there held and determined in like manner; and in either 
case, the Supreme Court of the United States, or the United States Court of 
Appeals, in the event of reversal, shall remand the said cause to either the 
State supreme court or other final appellate court of said State, or the United 
States district court for said district, as the case may require: Provided, That 
the time allowed by existing law for appeals from the district court for said 
Territory shall not be enlarged thereby. 

Sec. 14. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as 
to be within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall be 
transferred to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska for 
final disposition. All other causes pending in the District Court for the Territory 
of Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be transferred 
to the appropriate State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees 
rendered upon such transferred cases in the United States District Court for the 
District of Alaska may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
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or by the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the same manner 
as is now provided by law with reference to the judgements and decrees in exist- 
ing United States districts courts. 

Sec. 15. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts 
of original jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the 
successor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases 
not so transferred and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, 
dockets, journals, and files of such court pertaining to such cases. The files and 
papers in all cases so transferred to the United States district court, together with 
a transcript of all book entries to complete the record in such particular cases 
so transferred, shall be in like manner transferred to said district court. 

Sec. 16. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska at 
the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska, shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State with the right to prosecute appeals to the 
appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same right to prosecute 
appeals or writs of certiorari from the final determination in said causes made 
by the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of certiorari from 
the court of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 17. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to the 
Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. Every 
national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within ninety 
days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, become a 
member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and paying for stock 
in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the penalty pro- 
vided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 18. Section 2 of the Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 742; 48 U. S. Cc 
sec. 483), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 19. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the State of 
Alaska the sum of $15,000,000 to be used for the following purpose: Construction 
and improvement of harbors, and State surveys of land granted to the State of 
Alaska under this Act. 

Sec. 20. (a) The State of Alaska shall be entitled to share in authorized or 
appropriated funds that may hereafter become available for apportionment 
under the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, upon the same terms and conditions as any of the 
several States and the State of Alaska shall be included in the calculations to 
determine the basis of apportionment of such funds: Provided, That for a period 
of fifteen years after the admission of Alaska into the Union, the maximum 
Federal share payable on account of any project constructed under this section 
in the State of Alaska shall be calculated, in accordance with section 11 of the 
Federal Highway Act, approved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212), as amended 
and supplemented, on the basis of the areas of unappropriated and unreserved 
public lands and nontaxable Indian lands, individual and tribal, existing in 
Alaska on the date of approval of this Act and such share shall continue on the 
same basis irrespective of any change in such areas during the fifteen-year period. 

(b) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated for 
the construction of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the construc- 
tion of roads in Alaska after the date of admission of Alaska to the Union, the 
following sums: 

(1) $17,000,000 for the first fiscal year beginning after such date, 
(2) $13,000,000 for the second fiscal year beginning after such date, 
(8) $9,000,000 for the third fiscal year beginning after such date, 
(4) $5,000,000 for the fourth fiscal year beginning after such date, 
(5) $3,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year beginning after such date, and 
(6) $1,000,000 for the sixth fiscal year beginning after such date. 
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Any portions of the sums listed in the foregoing schedule that are not appro- 
priated for the particular fiscal year for which their appropriation is authorized 
by such schedule are hereby authorized to be appropriated for any subsequent 
fiscal year. Appropriations made pursuant to this subsection shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

(ec) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated for 
the maintenance of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the maintenance 
of roads in Alaska after the date of the admission of Alaska to the Union, the 
sum of $3,000,000 for each of the first five fiscal years beginning after such date, 
the sum of $2,000,000 for each of the second five fiscal years beginning after such 
date, and the sum of $1,000,000 for each of the third five fiscal years beginning 
after such date. Any portion of the sums mentioned in the preceding sentence 
are not appropriated for, or obligated during, the particular fiscal year for which 
their appropriation is authorized by such sentence are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for any subsequent fiscal year. 

(d) Excepting those in the Tongass and Chugach National Forests, all roads 
and trails and rights-of-way for roads and trails situated in the Territory of 
Alaska which on the date of the admission of Alaska into the Union are owned 
by the United States and administered by the Bureau of Public Roads, and all 
real and personal property of the United States situated in the Territory of 
Alaska which is specifically used by the Bureau of Public Roads for the sole 
purpose of construction and maintenance of roads and trails in Alaska outside 
the Tongass and Chugach National Forests shall be transferred and conveyed 
to the State of Alaska by the appropriate Federal agency. 

Sec, 21. All Acts or part of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed. 


[H. R. 1242, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To enable the people of Alaska to form a constitution and State government and 
tu be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the citizens of the United States who 
are bona fide residents of that part of the United States now constituting the 
Territory of Alaska are hereby authorized to form for themselves a constitution 
and State government, with the name “State of Alaska,” which State, when so 
formed, shall be admitted into the Union, all as hereinafter provided. 

The State of Alaska shall consist of all the territory, together with the terri- 
torial waters appurtenant thereto, now included in the Territory of Alaska. 

Sec. 2. All citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for repre- 
sentatives of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are hereby authorized to vote 
for and choose delegates, having the same qualifications, to form a constitutional 
convention in said Territory. The convention shall consist of twenty-seven dele- 
gates apportioned among the several judicial divisions of Alaska as follows: 
First judicial division, six delegates; second judicial division, three delegates: 
third judicial division, ten delegates ; fourth judicial division, five delegates ; and 
three delegates to be chosen at large from the entire Territory. 

The Governor of Alaska shall, within thirty days after the approval of this 
Act, issue a proclamation ordering an election of such delegates to be held at a 
time designated in the proclamation within eight months after the approval of 
this Act. The proclamation shall be issued at least two months prior to the date 
of election of such delegates. The election shall be conducted without reference 
to the political affiliations of the candidates. The ballots used at such election 
shall be nonpartisan and shall not contain any reference to or designation of the 
political party or affiliation of any candidate. A separate ballot shall be pre- 
pared for each judicial division. Each such ballot shall contain (1) the names 
of the candidates running for the office of delegate from such division and (2) 
the names of the candidates running for the office of delegate at large to the 
convention. 

The six candidates in the first judicial division who receive the greatest num- 
ber of votes shall be the delegates for such division ; the three candidates in the 
second judicial division who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the 
delegates for such division; the ten candidates in the third jndicial division who 
receive the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such division: the 
five candidates in the fourth judicial division who receive the greatest number 
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of votes shall be the delegates for such division; and the three candidates who 
receive the greatest number of votes at large from the entire Territory shall be 
delegates at large. 

In case of a tie vote at the election, the candidates so tied shall draw lots under 
the supervision of the clerk of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska, 
First Judicial Division, to determine which of them shall be elected. 

In case of a vacancy in any office of delegate the candidate not theretofore 
certified who receives the next highest number of votes in the judicial division 
in which the vacancy occurs or the next highest number of votes in the Territory 
at large, as the case may be, shall become the delegate from such judicial division 
or from the Territory at large, as the case may be. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, the election for such delegates 
shall be conducted, the returns made, the results ascertained, and the certificates 
of persons elected to such convention issued in the same manner as is prescribed 
by the laws of Alaska regulating elections therein of members of the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The delegates to the convention so elected shall meet at the capital of 
said Territory on the first Tuesday following the thirtieth day after their elec- 
tion, unless that date should occur during a session of the Territorial legislature, 
in which event the constitutional convention shall convene on the first Tuesday 
following adjournment of the legislative session. The session shall not exceed 
seventy-five days, and after organization the delegates thereto shall declare on 
behalf of the people of the proposed State that they adopt the Constitution of 
the United States, whereupon the said convention shall form a constitution and 
State government for the proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shal] make no distinction im civil 
or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or 
belongs to any party, organization, or association which advocates, the over- 
throw by force or violence of the Government of the State of Alaska or of the 
United States shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under 
the State constitution. Said convention shall provide in said constitution : 

First. That no law shall be enacted respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assembly and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances. 

Second. ‘That said State and its people do agree and declare that they forever 
disclaim all right and title to any lands or other property not granted or con- 
firmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or under the authority of 
this Act, the right or title to which is held by the United States or is subject to 
disposition by the United States, and to any lands or other property (including 
fishing rights), the right or title to which may be held by any Indians, Eskimos, 
or Aleuts (hereinafter called natives) or is held by the United States in trust 
for said natives; that all such lands or other property, belonging to the United 
States or which may belong to said natives, shall be and remain under the 
absolute jurisdiction and control of the United States until disposed of under 
its authority, except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may here- 
after prescribe, and except when held by individual natives in fee without 
restrictions on alienation: Provided, That nothing contained in this Act shall 
recognize, deny, enlarge, impair, or otherwise affect any claim against the 
United States, and any such claim shall be governed by the laws of the United 
States applicable thereto; and nothing in this Act is intended or shall be con- 
strued as a finding, interpretation, or construction by the Congress that any 
law applicable thereto authorizes, establishes, recognizes, or confirms the validity 
or invalidity of any such claim, and the determination of the applicability or 
effect of any such claim shall be unaffected by anything in this Act: And pro- 
vided further, That no taxes shall be imposed by said State upon any lands or 
other property now owned or hereafter acquired by the United States or which, 
as hereinabove set forth, may belong to said natives, except to such extent as 
the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, and except when held 
by individual natives in fee without restrictions on alienation. 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Alaska shall be 
assumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Alaska 
shall be collected by said State. 
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Fourth. That provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State 
and free from sectarian control. 

Fifth. That all provisions of this Act reserving rights or powers to the United 
States, as well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of 
lands or other property herein made to said State, are consented to fully by said 
State and its people. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than 
the lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Sec. 4. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. Except as provided in section 5 
hereof, the United States shall retain title to all property, real and personal, to 
which it has title, including public lands. 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion 
of communities, the State of Alaska is hereby granted and shal be entitled to 
select from lands within national forests in Alaska which are vacant and un- 
appropriated at the time of their selection not to exceed four hundred thousand 
acres of land, and from the other public lands of the United States in Alaska 
which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their selection 
not to exceed another four hundred thousand acres of land, all of which shall 
be adjacent to established communities or suitable for prospective community 
centers and recreational areas. Such lands shall be selected by the State of 
Alaska with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national forest 
lands and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to other public 
lands; Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether for home- 
stead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the 
rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and en- 
joyment of the land so occupied. 

(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
is hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, within twenty-five years after 
the admission of Alaska into the Union, not to exceed one hundred million acres 
from the public lands of the United States in Alaska which are vacant, unappro- 
priated, and unreserved at the time of their selection: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under 
the laws of the United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, 
or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, claim- 
ant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(c) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
is hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, within twenty-five years after 
the admission of Alaska into the Union, from the public lands of the United States 
in Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their 
selection not to exceed the following amounts for internal improvements: 

For legislative, executive, and judicial public buildings heretofore erected in 
said Territory or to be hereafter erected in the proposed State, five hundred 
thousand acres; for institutions for the mentally ill, two hundred thousand 
acres; for penitentiaries, two hundred thousand acres; or schools and asylums 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind, two hundred thousand acres; for normal schools, 
five hundred thousand acres: for State charitable, penal, and reformatory in- 
stitutions, two hundred thousand acres: for homes for needy pioneer residents, 
two hundred fifty thousand acres; for the University of Alaska, in addition to 
grants heretofore made, five hundred thousand acres: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under 
the laws of the United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, 
or other purposes whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, 
claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land se 
occupied. 

(d) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following pur- 
poses or a combination thereof: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, 
or park and recreational use. 

(e) Block 19, and the structures and imporvements thereon, and the interests 
of the United States in blocks C and 7, and the structures and improvements 
thereon, in the city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the State of Alaska. 
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(f) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of conservation and 
protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of the 
Alaska game law of July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U. S. C., sees. 192-211), as 
amended, and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws of 
June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U. S. C., sees. 230-239 and 241-242), and June 6, 
1924 (48 Stat. 465; 48 U. S. C., secs. 221-228), as supplemented and amended, 
shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appropriate Fed- 
eral agency: Provided, That such transfer shall not include lands withdrawn or 
otherwise set apart as refuges or reservations for the protection of wildlife nor 
facilities utilized in connection therewith, or in connection with general-research 
activities relating to fisheries or wildlife. Commencing with the year during 
which Alaska is admitted into the Union, the Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
close of each fiscal year, shall pay to the State of Alaska 50 per centum of the net 
proceeds, as determined by the Secretary of the Interior, derived during such 
fiscal year from all sales of sealskins or sea-otter skins made in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. S. C., sees. 
631la—631q), as supplemented and amended. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as affecting the rights of the United States under the provisions of the 
Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. S. C. 681), as amended, and the 
Act of June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 325; 16 U. S. C. 772), as amended. 

(g) Five per centum of the proceeds of sale of public lands lying within said 
State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admission of 
said State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to such sales, 
shall be paid to said State to be used for the support of the publie schools within 
said State. 

(h) All lands granted in quantity to and authorized to be selected by the State 
of Alaska by this Act shall be selected in such manner as the laws of the State 
may provide, and in conformity with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. The authority to make selections shall never be alienated 
or bargained away, in whole or in part, by the State. Upon the revocation of 
any order of withdrawal in Alaska, the order of revocation shall provide for a 
period of not less than ninety days before the date on which it otherwise beconies 
effective, if subsequent to the admission of Alaska into the Union, during which 
period the State of Alaska shall have a preferred right of selection, subject to 
the requirements of this Act, except as against prior existing valid rights or as 
against equitable claims subject to allowance and confirmation. Such preferred 
right of selection shall not have precedence over the preferred right of application 
created by section 4 of the Act of September 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 748; 48 U.S. C., 
sec. 282), as now or hereafter amended, nor over other preference rights now 
conferred by law. Where any lands desired by the State are unsurveyed at the 
time of their selection, the Secretary of the Interior shall survey the exterior 
boundaries of the area requested without any interior subdivision thereof and 
shall issue a patent for such selected area in terms of the exterior boundary sur- 
vey; where any lands desired by the State are surveyed at the time of their 
selection, the boundaries of the area requested shall conform to the public land 
subdivisions established by the approval of the survey. All lands duly selected 
by the State of Alaska pursuant to this Act shall be patented to the State by the 
Secretary of the Interior. As used in his subsection, the words “equitable claims 
subject to allowance and confirmation” include, without limitation, claims of 
holders of permits issued by the Department of Agriculture on lands eliminated 
from national forests, whose permits have been terminated only because of such 
elimination and who own valuable improvements on such lands. 

(i) Any lease, permit, license, or contract issued under the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437; 30 U. S. C., sec. 181 and following), as 
amended, or under the Alaska Coal Leasing Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 
741; 30 U. S. C., sec. 482 and following), as amended, shall have the effect 
of withdrawing the lands subject thereto from selection by the State of Alaska 
under this Act, unless such lease, permit, license, or contract is in effect on the 
date of approval of this Act, and unless an application to select such lands is 
filed with the Secretary of the Interior within a period of five years after the 
date of the admission of Alaska into the Union. Such selections shall be made 
only from lands that are otherwise open to selection under this Act, and shall 
include the entire area that is subject to each lease, permit, license, or contract 
involved in the selections. Any patent for lands so selected shall vest in the 
State of Alaska all right, title, and interest of the United States in and to any 
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such lease, permit, license, or contract that remains outstanding on the effective 
date of the patent, including the right to all rentals, royalties, and other pay- 
ments accruing after that date under such lease, permit, license, or contract, and 
including any authority that may have been retained by the United States to 
modify the terms and conditions of such lease, permit, license, or contract: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect the continued validity of 
any such lease, permit, license, or contract or any rights arising thereunder. 

(j) All grants made or confirmed under this Act shall include mineral 
deposits. The grants of mineral lands to the State of Alaska under subsections 
(a), (b), and (c) of this section are made upon the express condition that all 
sales, grants, deeds, or patents for any of the mineral lands so granted shall 
be subject to and contain a reservation to the State of all of the minerals in 
the lands so sold, granted, deeded, or patented, together with the right to 
prospect for, mine, and romove the same. Mineral deposits in such lands shall 
be subject to lease by the State as the State legislature may direct; Provided, 
That any lands or minerals hereafter disposed of contrary to the provisions of 
this section shall be forfeited to the United States by appropriate proceedings 
instituted by the Attorney General for that purpose in the United States District 
Court for Alaska. 

(k) No order of withdrawal of public lands in Alaska made within a period 
of five years after the date of approval of this Act shall have the effect of with- 
drawing the lands affected thereby from selection by the State of Alaska under 
this Act, provided such lands are otherwise open to selection under this Act, and 
provided an application to select such lands is filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior before the end of said period of five years. The foregoing restriction 
shall not extend to withdrawals for defense or for Coast Guard purposes. 

(1) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of the State, or its governmental subdivisions, and 
no part of the proceeds arising from the sale or disposal of any lands granted 
herein for educational purposes shall be used for the support of any sectarian 
or denominational school, college, or university. 

(m) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. Effective upon the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, section 1 of the Act of March 4, 
1915 (38 Stat. 1214; 48 U.S. C., see. 353), as amended, and the last sentence of 
section 35 of the Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450; 30 U.S. C., see. 191), as 
amended, are repealed; but such repeal shall not affect any outstanding lease, 
permit, license, or contract issued under suid section 1, as amended, or any rights 
or powers with respect to such lease, permit, license, or contract, and shall not 
affect the disposition of the proceeds or income derived prior to such repeal from 
any lands reserved under said section 1, as amended, or derived thereafter from 
any disposition of the reserved lands or an interest therein made prior to such 
repeal. 

(n) The grants provided for in this Act shall be in lieu of the grant of land 
for purposes of internal improvements made to new States by section 8 of the 
Act of September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 455), and sections 2378 and 2379 of the Revised 
Statutes (45 U.S. C., see. 857), and in lieu of the swamp-land grant made by 
the Act of September 28, 1850 (9 Stat. 520), and section 2479 of the Revised 
Statutes (48 U.S. C., sec. 982), and in lieu of the grant of thirty thousand acres 
for each Senator and Representative in Congress made by the Act of July 2, 1862, 
as amended (12 Stat. 503; 7 U. S. C., sees. 301-308), which grants are hereby 
declared not to extend to the State of Alaska. 

(o) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (Public Law 31, Fighty-third Congress, 
first session ; 67 Stat. 29) shall be applicable to the State of Alaska and the said 
State shall have the same rights as do existing States thereunder. 

Sec. 6. (a) After a constitution and State government have been formed in 
compliance with the provisions of this Act, the convention forming the same 
shall provide by ordinance for submitting said constitution, for ratification or 
rejection, to the people of said proposed State at an election to be held at a date 
to be fixed by said convention, which shall be not less than seventy-five nor more 
than one hundred days from the date of its adjournment, at which election the 
citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for members of the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Alaska shall vote directly for or against the proposed con- 
stitution. The returns of said election shall be made to the Governor of Alaska, 
who shall cause the same to be canvassed by the canvassing board of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska in the manner now provided by law for the canvass of votes cast 
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in general Territorial elections. If a majority of the legal votes cast at said 
election shall reject the constitution, the Governor of said Territory, shall, by 
proclamation, order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not 
later than forty days after the votes have been canvassed as herein provided, 
and thereafter a new constitution may be formed by such convention and the 
same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said 
constitution were being originally prepared for submission and submitted to the 
people: Provided, That not more than two elections shall be held under the 
authority of this subsection. 

(b) When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territery, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held 
pursuant to this section, a statement of the votes cast thereon, and a certified 
copy of said constitution, shall be immediately submitted by the Governor of the 
Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States. The President of the 
United States shall forthwith submit said constitution to the Congress for 
approval or disapproval as hereinafter provided, together with a statement of the 
votes cast thereon. 

(c) The Congress shall within sixty legislative days after receipt thereof 
approve or disapprove said constitution. 

(d) If the Congress approves said constitution, it shall be the duty of the 
President to certify such approval to the Governor of said Territory, who shall 
within thirty days after receipt of such notification from the President issue a 
proclamation for the election provided for in section 7 of this Act, said election 
to take place not earlier than two months nor later than six months after the 
date of issuance of said proclamation by the Governor. 

(e) If the Congress shall disapprove the constitution, such disapproval shall 
immediately be certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with 
the objections to the proposed constitution ; the Governor thereupon by proclama- 
tion shall order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later 
than forty days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new constitu- 
tion may be formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto in 
like manner as if said constitution were being originally prepared for submission 
and submitted to the people: Provided, That not more than one election shall be 
held under the authority of this subsection. 

(f) If the Congress shall fail to approve or disapprove the constitution within 
said sixty legislative days, the constitution shall be deemed to be approved, and 
it shall be the duty of the President to cerify such fact to the Governor of said 
Territory, who shall thereupon proceed in like manner as though the constitution 
had been expressly approved. 

(g) When said new constitution as provided for in subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion, shall have been duly ratified by the people of said Territory, as aforesaid, 
by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held pursuant to this section, 
a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the Governor of the Territory 
of Alaska through the President of the United States to the Congress for ap- 
proval, together with a statement of the votes cast thereon; thereafter the 
procedure shall be as prescribed in subsections (c), (d), and (f) of this section. 

Sec. 7. (a) The constitutional convention shall by ordinance provide that in 
ease of ratification of the constitution by the people and in case the Congress 
of the United States shall approve the same or in case the Congress shall within 
sixty legislative days after receipt thereof fail to approve or disapprove said 
constitution and the constitution shall, by reason of the failure of Congress to 
act thereon, be deemed to be approved, all as hereinbefore provided, an election 
shall be held at the time named in the proclamation of the Governor of said 
Territory hereinbefore provided, at which election officers for a full State 
government, including a governor, members of the State legislature, one Repre- 
sentative and two Senators in the Congress of the United States to be elected at 
large from said State, and such other officers as the constitution shall prescribe, 
shall be chosen by the qualified voters of Alaska. Unless the constitutional con- 
vention shall by ordinance otherwise provide, such election, and an antecedent 
primary election, shall be held, and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and 
certified by the canvassing board in the same manner, as nearly as practicable, 
as is now prescribed by law for the nomination, filing, and election, and canvass 
and certification of election of Territorial officers and members of the Terri- 
torial legislature. When such State and other officers and members of the State 
legislature and a Representative and Senators in the Congress of the United 
States shall be so elected and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified 
as herein provided, the Governor of said Territory shall certify the result of 
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said election to the President of the United States, who shall thereupon imme- 
diately issue his proclamation announcing the result of said election so ascer- 
tained, and upon the issuance of said proclamation by the President of the United 
States the State of Alaska shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union 
by virtue of this Act, on an equal footing with each of the other States of the 
Union, and the Representative and Senators from said State in the Congress 
of the United States so elected and certified shall thereupon be entitled to seats 
in the House of Representatives and Senate of the United States and to all of 
the rights and privileges of Representatives and Senators therein. Until the 
issuance of said proclamation by the President of the United States and until 
said State is so admitted into the Union and said officers are elected and quali 
fied under the provisions of the Constitution, all of the officers of said Territory, 
including the Delegate in Congress from said Territory, shall continue to dis- 
charge the duties of said respective offices in and for said Territory. 3 

Upon admission of Alaska as a State as herein provided and upon election 
and qualification of the officers of the State government formed in pursuance 
of and in accordance with the provisions of said constitution, said officers shall 
forthwith proceed to exercise all of the duties and functions of their respective 
offices: and all of the Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Alaska at 
the time of admission of said State into the Union shall be and continue in 
full force and effect throughout said State except as modified or changed by 
this Act, or by the constitution of the State, or as thereafter modified or 
changed by the legislature of the State. All of the laws of the United States 
shall have the same force and effect within said State as elsewhere within 
the United States. As used in this paragraph, the term ‘Territorial laws” in- 
eludes (in addition to laws enacted by the Territorial Legislature of Alaska) 
all laws or parts thereof enacted by the Congress the validity of which is 
dependent solely upon the authority of the Congress to provide for the govern- 
ment of Alaska prior to its admission as a State, and the term “laws of the 
United States” includes all laws or parts thereof enacted by the Congress that 
(1) apply to or within Alaska at the time of its admission as a State, (2) 
are not “Territorial laws” as defined in this paragraph, and (3) are not in 
conflict with any other provision of this Act. 

(b) The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled 
to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and 
such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribel by law: Provided, That such temporary in- 
crease in the membership shall not operate to either increase or decrease the 
permanent membership of the House of Representatives as prescribed in the 
Act of August 8, 1911 (37 Stat. 18), nor shall such temporary increase affect 
the basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 
Stat. 761; 2 U.S. C., see. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress 
thereafter. 

Sec. 8. The sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the elections 
provided for in this Act and the expenses of the convention. The delegates 
shall receive for their services, in addition to mileage at the rate of 20 cents a 
mile each way, the sum of $1,000 each, payable in four equal installments on 
and after the first, twentieth, fortieth, and sixtieth days of the convention, ex- 
cluding Sundays and holidays. The disbursements of the money so appropri- 
ated shall be made by the Secretary of the Territory of Alaska. The Territorial 
legislature is hereby authorized to appropriate such sum as it may deem advis- 
able for the payment of additional compensation to said delegates and for 
defraying their expenses and for such other purposes as it may deem necessary. 

Sec. 9. The care and treatment of the mentally ill of Alaska shall be assumed 
by the State of Alaska: Provided, That the Federal Government shall continue 
to care for and treat the mentally ill of Alaska who are receiving such eare and 
treatment in an institution at the expense of the Federal Government at the 
time Alaska is admitted into the Union. 

Sec. 10. (a) The President of the United States is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish, by Executive order or proclamation issued prior to the admission of the 
State of Alaska into the Union, one or more special national defense with- 
drawals within the exterior boundaries of Alaska, which withdrawal or with-« 
drawals may thereafter be terminated in whole or in part by the President. 

(b) Special national defense withdrawals established under subsection (a) 
of this section shall be confined to those portions of Alaska that are situated 
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to the north or west of the following line: Beginning at the point where the 
Porcupine River crosses the international boundary between Alaska and Canada ; 
thence downstream along a line parallel to, and one mile from, the right bank of 
the Porcupine River to its confluence with the Yukon River: thence down- 
stream along a line parallel to, and one mile from, the right bank of the 
Yukon River to its most southerly point of interesection with the meridian of 
longitude 160 degrees west of Greenwich; thence south to the intersection of 
said meridian with the Kuskokwim River; thence downstream along a line 
parallel to, and one mile from, the right bank of the Kuskokwim River to the 
mouth of said river; thence along the shore line of Kuskokwim Bay to its 
intersection with meridian of longitude 162 degrees 30 minutes west of Green- 
wich; thence south to the intersection of said meridian with the parallel of 
latitude 57 degrees 30 minutes north: thence east to the intersection of said 
parrallel with the meridian of longitude 156 degrees west of Greenwich, thence 
south to the intersection of said meridian with the parallel of latitude 50 degrees 
north, 

(ce) Effective upon the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over all special national defense withdrawals established under 
this section is hereby reserved to the United States, which shall have sole legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive power within such withdrawals. The exclusive 
jurisdiction so reserved shall extend to all lands within the exterior boundaries 
of each such withdrawal, and shall remain in effect with respect to any partic- 
ular tract or parcel of land only so long as such tract or parcel remains within 
the exterior boundaries of such a withdrawal. The laws of the State of Alaska 
shall not apply to areas within any special national defense withdrawal estab- 
lished under this section while such areas remain subject to the exclusive juris- 
diction hereby reserved. 

(d) During the continuance in effect of any special national defense with- 
drawal established under this section, or until the Congress otherwise provides, 
the exclusive jurisdiction hereby reserved shall be exercised within each such 
withdrawal in accordance with the following provisions of law: 

(1) All laws enacted by the Congress that are of general application to areas 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, including, but without 
limiting the generality of the foregoing, those provisions of title 18, United States 
Code, that are applicable within the special maritime and territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States as defined in section 7 of said title, shall apply to all areas 
within such withdrawals ; 

(2) In addition, any areas within the withdrawals that are reserved by Act 
of Congress or by executive action for a particular military or civilian use of the 
United States shall be subject to all laws enacted by the Congress that have 
application to lands reserved for that particular use, and any other areas within 
the withdrawals shall be subject to all laws enacted by the Congress that are of 
general application to lands reserved for defense purposes of the United States; 

(3) To the extent consistent with the laws described in paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection and with regulations made or other actions taken under 
their authority, all laws in force within the Territory of Alaska immediately 
prior to the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, whether enacted 
by the Congress or by the legislature of the Territory, shall apply within the 
withdrawals and, for this purpose, are adopted as laws of the United States; 

(4) All functions vested in the United States Commissioners by the laws 
described in this subsection shall continue to be performed within the withdrawals 
by such commissioners ; 

(5) All functions vested in any municipal corporation, school district, or other 
local political subdivision by the laws described in this subsection shall continue 
to be performed within the withdrawals by such corporation, district, or other 
subdivision ; 

(6) All other functions vested by such laws in the Government of the Territory 
of Alaska or in any officer or agency thereof, except judicial functions over which 
the United States District Court for the District of Alaska is given jurisdiction 
by this Act or other provisions of law, shall be performed within the withdrawals 
by such persons or agencies and in such manner as the President shall from time 
to time, by Executive order, direct or authorize; and 

(7) The United States District Court for the District of Alaska shall have 
original jurisdiction, without regard to the sum or value of any matter in con- 
troversy, over all civil actions arising within such withdrawals under the laws 
made applicable thereto by this subsection, as well as over all offenses against 
such laws committed within the withdrawals. 
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(e) Nothing contained in subsection (d) of this section shall be construed as 
limiting the exclusive jurisdiction reserved to the United States by subsection (c) 
of this section or the authority of the Congress to implement such exclusive 
jurisdiction by appropriate legislation, or as denying to persons now or hereafter 
residing within any portion of the areas described in subsection (b) of this 
section the right to vote at all elections held within the political subdivision 
where they respectively reside, or as limiting the jurisdiction conferred on the 
United States District Court for the District of Alaska by any other provision 
of law, or as continuing in effect laws relating to the legislature of the Territory 
of Alaska. Nothing contained in this section shall be construed as limiting any 
authority otherwise vested in the Congress or the President. 

Sec. 11. (a) Nothing in this act shall affect the establishment, or the right, 
ownership, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National 
Park, as now or hereafter constituted; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, 
shall be exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or hereafter 
constituted ; saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or 
criminal process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions 
for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed 
in said State, but outside of said park; and saving further to the said State the 
right to tax persons and corporations, their franchises and property on the lands 
included in said park; and saving also to the persons residing now or hereafter 
in such area the right to vote at all elections held within the respective political 
subdivisions of their residence in which the park is situated. 

(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter set 
forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of 
exclusive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Con- 
situation of the United States, in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or parce!s 
of land as, immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned by the 
United States and held for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes. 
whether such lands were acquired by cession and transfer to the United States 
by Russia and set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive order or proclamation 
of the President or the Governor of Alaska for the use of the United States, or 
were acquired by the United States by purchase, condemnation, donation, ex- 
change, or otherwise: Provided, (i) That the State of Alaska shall always have 
the right to serve civil or criminal process within the said tracts or parcels of 
land in suits or prosecutions for or on account of rights acquired, obligations 
incurred, or crimes committed within the said State but outside of the said tracts 
or parcels of land; (ii) that the reservation of authority in the United States 
for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of exclusive 
legislation over the lands aforesaid shall not opreate to prevent such lands from 
being a part of the State of Alaska, or to prevent the said State from exercising 
over Or upon such lands, concurrently with the United States, any jurisdiction 
whatsoever which it would have in the absence of such reservation of authority 
and which is consistent with the laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pursuant 
to such reservation of authority: and (iii) that such power of exclusive legislation 
shall rest and remain in the United States only so long as the particular tract or 
parcel of land involved is owned by the United States and used for military, naval, 
Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes. The provisions of this subsection shall not 
apply to lands within such special national defense withdrawal or withdrawals 
as may be established under authority of section 10 of this Act until such lands 
cease to be subject to the exclusive jurisdiction reserved to the United States 
by that section. 

Sec. 12. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union 

‘(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after and 
underneath item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be designated as item S1A 
and to read as follows: 


“S1A. Alaska”; 
(b) Title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 


section 81 thereof a new section, to be designated as section SIA, and to read 
as follows: 


“$ SLA. Alaska 


“Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 
“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.”; 
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(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in the 
table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: 
“Arizona * * * 2,” a new item as follows: “Alaska * * * 1”; 

(d) The first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, as here- 
tofore amended, is further amended by striking out the words: “the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska,’: Provided, That the amendment made by 
this subsection shall not affect the rights of any judge who may have retired 
before it takes effect; 

(e) The words “the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,” are stricken 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 
of title 28, United States Code; 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, is 
further amended by striking out the word “Alaska,” from the clause relating 
to courts of record ; 

(g) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered accordingly ; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” ; 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking out 
the words: “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the” ; 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “for Alaska or”; 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; 

(1) Section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; and 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska”. 

Sec. 13. No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall 
become a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall be- 
come a State, shall abate by the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
but the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter provided. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or 
been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, and 
with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action or the 
commission of such offenses; and such of said criminal offenses as shall have 
been committed against the laws of the Territoriy shall be tried and punished 
by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been committed 
against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska. 

Sec. 14. All appeals taken from the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit, previous to the admission of Alaska as a State, 
shall be prosecuted to final determination as though this act had not been passed. 
All cases in which final judgment has been rendered in such district court, and 
in which appeals might be had except for the admission of such State, may still 
be sued out, taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United States or 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit under the provisions 
of then existing law, and there held and determined in like manner; and in 
either case, the Supreme Coourt of the United States, or the United States 
court of appeals, in the event of reversal, shall remand the said cause to 
either the State supreme court or other final appellate court of said State, or 
the United States district court for said district, as he case may require: 
Provided, That the time allowed by existing law for appeals from the district 
court for said Territory shall not be enlarged thereby. 

Sec. 15. All causes pending or determined in the District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of 
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such nature as to be within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United 
States shall be transferred to the United States District Court for the District 
of Alaska for final disposition and enforcement in the same manner as is now 
provided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees in the United 
States district courts. All other causes pending or determined in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska 
as a State shall be transferred to the appropriate State court of Alaska. All 
final judgments and decrees rendered upon such transferred cases in the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska may be reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States or by the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit in the same manner as is now provided by law with reference 
to the judgments and decrees in existing United States district courts. 

Sec. 16. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts of 
original jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the 
successor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases 
not so transferred and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, 
dockets, journals, and files of such court pertaining to such cases. The files 
and papers in all cases so transferred to the United States district court, to- 
gether with a transcript of all book entries to complete the record in such par- 
ticular cases so transferred, shall be in like manner transferred to said district 
court. 

Sec. 17. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State with the right to prosecute appeals to the 
appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same right to prosecute 
appeals or writs of certiorari from the final determination in said causes made by 
the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as now provided by law for appeals and writs of certiorari from the court 
of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 18. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 
251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted to the 
Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of Govy- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include such State. 
Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or within 
ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is located, 
become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing and paying 
for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank to the penalty 
provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 19. Section 2 of the Act of October 20, 1914 (3S Stat. 742; 48 U. S. C 
sec. 433), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 20. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the State of Alaska 
the sum of $15,000,000 to be used for the following purposes: Construction and 
improvement of harbors, and State surveys of land granted to the State of 
Alaska under this Act. 

Sec. 21. (a) The State of Alaska shall be entitled to share in authorized or 
appropriated funds that may hereafter become available for apportionment 
under the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, upon the same terms and conditions as any of the 
several States and the State of Alaska shall be included in the calculations to 
determine the basis of apportionment of such funds: Provided, That for a period 
of fifteen years after the admission of Alaska into the Union, the maximum 
Federal share payable on account of any project constructed under this section in 
the State of Alaska shall be calculated, in accordance with section 11 of the 
Federal Highway Act, approved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212), as amended and 
supplemented, on the basis of the areas of unappropriated and unreserved 
public lands and nontaxable Indian lands, individual and tribal, existing in 
Alaska on the date of approval of this Act and such share shall continue on the 
same basis irrespective of any change in such areas during the fifteen-year 
period. 
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(b) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated 
for the construction of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
construction of roads in Alaska after the date of admission of Alaska to the 
Union, the following sums: 

(1) $17,000,000 for the first fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(2) $13,000,000 for the second fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(3) $9,000,000 for the third fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(4) $5,000,000 for the fourth fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(5) $3,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year beginning after such date, and 

(6) $1,000,000 for the sixth fiscal year beginning after such date. 
Any portions of the sums listed in the foregoing schedule that are not appro- 
priated for the particular fiscal year for which their appropriation is authorized 
by such schedule are hereby authorized to be appropriated for any subsequent 
fiscal year. Appropriations made pursuant to this subsection shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

(c) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated 
for the maintenance of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
maintenance of roads in Alaska after the date of the admission of Alaska to the 
Union, the sum of $3,000,000 for each of the first five fiscal years beginning after 
such date, the sum of $2,000,000 for each of the second five fiscal years beginning 
after such date, and the sum of $1,000,000 for each of the third five fiscal years 
beginning after such date. Any portion of the sums mentioned in the preceding 
sentence are not appropriated for, or obligated during, the particular fiscal year 
for which their appropriation is authorized by such sentence are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for any subsequent fiscal year. 

(d) All roads and trails and rights-of-way for roads and trails situated in 
the Territory of Alaska which on the date of the admission of Alaska into the 
Union are owned by the United States and administered by the Alaska Road 
Commission, and all real and personal property of the United States situated 
in the Territory of Alaska which is specifically used by the Alaska Road Com- 
mission for the sole purpose of construction and maintenance of roads and trails 
in Alaska shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appro- 
priate Federal agency. 

Sec. 22. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed. 


[H. R. 1243, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To enable the people of Hawaii and Alaska each to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I 


Sec. 101. That the citizens of the United States who are bona fide residents 
of that part of the United States now constituting the Territory of Hawaii are 
hereby authorized to form for themselves a constitution and State government, 
with the name “State of Hawaii,” which State, when so formed, shall be admitted 
into the Union, all as hereinafter provided. 

The State of Hawaii shall consist of all the islands, together with their appur- 
tenant reefs and territorial waters, now included in the Territory of Hawaii, 
except the atoll known as Palmyra Island, together with its appurtenant reefs 
and territorial waters, but said State shall not be deemed to include the Midway 
Islands, Johnston Island, Sand Island (offshore from Johnston Island), or 
Kingman Reef, together with their appurtenant reefs and territorial waters. 

Sec. 102. Sections 2 and 3 of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii 
entitled “An Act to provide for a constitutional convention, the adoption of a 
State constitution, and the forwarding of the same to the Congress of the United 
States, and appropriating money therefor,” approved May 20, 1949 (Act 334, 
Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949), which sections provide for the election of dele- 
gates, the organization of a constitutional convention and the forming of a 
constitution and State government for the proposed State of Hawaii, are hereby 
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ratified, and the convention for which provision is made in said Act of the Terri- 
torial legislature shall be, and is hereby, recognized as the body authorized to 
form a constitution and State government for said proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in civil 
or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or belongs 
to any party, organization, or association which advocates, the overthrow by 
force or violence of the government of the State of Hawaii or of the United 
States shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under the 
State constitution. Said constitution shall provide: 

First. That no law shall be enacted respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances. 

Second. That provisions shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State and 
free from sectarian control. 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Hawaii shall be as- 
sumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Hawaii 
shall be collected by said State. 

Fourth. That the State and its people cede to the United States, and dis- 
claim title to, the property in the Territory of Hawaii set aside by Act of Con- 
gress or by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of 
Hawaii for the use of the United States and remaining so set aside immediately 
prior to the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union as more particularly 
provided in the next section of this Act. 

Fifth. That, as a compact with the United States relating to the management 
and disposition of the Hawaiian home lands, the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920, as amended, is adopted as a law of said State, subject to amendment 
or repeal only with the consent of the United States, and in no other manner: 
Provided, That (1) sections 202, 213, 219, 220, 222, 224, and 225 and other pro- 
visions relating to administration, and paragraph (2) .of section 204, sections 
206 and 212, and other provisions relating to the powers and duties of officers 
other than those charged with the administration of said Act, may be amended 
in the constitution, or in the manner required for ordinary State legislation, but 
the Hawaiian home-loan fund, the Hawaiian home-operating fund, and the 
Hawaiian home-development fund shall not be reduced or impaired by any such 
amendment or law, and the encumbrances authorized to be placed on Hawaiian 
home lands by officers other than those charged with the administration of 
said Act, shall not be increased, except with the consent of the United States: 
(2) that any amendment to increase the benefits to lessees of Hawaiian home 
lands may be made in the constitution, or in the manner required for ordinary 
State legislation, but the qualifications of lessees shall not be changed except 
with the consent of the United States; and (3) that all proceeds and income 
from the “available lands’, as defined by said Act, shall be used only in carrying 
out the provisions of said Act. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than 
the lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Seventh. That said State and its people do agree and declare that no taxes shall 
be imposed by said State upon any lands or other property now owned or here- 
after acquired by the United States; and that all provisions of this Act reserving 
rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing the terms or 
conditions of the grants of lands or other property herein made to the said State, 
are consented to fully by said State and its people. 

Sec. 103. (a) The State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case 
may be, shall retain all the lands and other public property title to which is in 
the Territory of Hawaii or a political subdivision thereof, except as herein pro 
vided, and all such lands and other property shall remain and be the absolute 
property of the State of Hawaii and its political subdivisions, as the case may 
be, subject to the constitution and laws of said State: Provided, however, That 
as to any such lands or other property heretofore or hereafter set aside by Act 
of Congress or by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii, pursuant to law, for the use of the United States, whether ab- 
solutely or subject to limitations, and remaining so set aside immediately prior 
to the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, the United States shall 
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be and become vested with absolute title thereto, or an interest therein conform- 
able to such limitations, as the case may be. 

(b) The United States hereby grants to the State of Hawaii, effective upon 
the date of its admission into the Union, the absolute title to all the public lands 
and other public property in Hawaii title to which is in the United States im- 
mediately prior to the admission of such State into the Union, except as other- 
wise provided in this Act: Provided, however, That as to any such lands or other 
property heretofore or hereafter set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive 
order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii,, pursuant 
to law, for the use of the United States, whether absolutely or subject to limi- 
tations, and remaining so set aside immediately prior to the admission of the 
State of Hawaii into the Union, the United States shall retain absolute title 
thereto, or an interest therein conformable to such limitations, as the case may 
be. As used in the subsection, the term “public lands and other public property” 
means, and is limited to, the lands and other properties that were ceded to the 
United States by the Republic of Hawaii under the joint resolution of annexation 
approved July 7, 1898 (30 Stat. 750), or that have been acquired in exchange for 
lands or other properties so ceded. The lands hereby granted shall be in lieu 
of any and all grants provided for new States by provisions of law other than 
this Act, and such grants shall not extend to the State of Hawaii. 

(c) The lands granted to the State of Hawaii pursuant to the preceding 
subsection, together with the proceeds thereof and the income therefrom, shall 
be held by said State as a public trust for the support of the public schools 
and other public educational institutions, for the betterment of the conditions 
of native Hawaiians, as defined in the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
as amended, for the development of farm and home ownership on as widespread 
a basis as possible, for the making of public improvements, and for the pro- 
vision of lands for public use. Such lands, proceeds, and income shall be 
managed and disposed of for one or more of the foregoing purposes in such 
manner as the constitution and laws of said State may provide, and their use 
for any other object shall constitute a breach of trust for which suit may be 
brought by the United States. The schools and other educational institutions 
supported, in whole or in part, out of such public trust shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of said State; and no part of the proceeds or income 
from the lands granted under the preceding subsection shall be used for the 
support of any sectarian or denominational school, college, or university. 

(d) Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 
all laws of the United States reserving to the United States the free use or 
enjoyment of property hereinabove vested in the State of Hawaii or its political 
subdivisions, or the right to alter, amend, or repeal laws relating thereto, are 
hereby repealed. 

(e) The Submerged Lands Act of 1958 (Publie Law 31, Eighty-third Congress, 
first session; 67 Stat. 29) shall be applicable to the State of Hawaii, and the 
said State shall have the same rights as do existing States thereunder. 

Sec. 104. The joint resolution of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii entitled 
“Joint resolution providing for the submission to the people of the Territory 
of Hawaii of the constitution framed by the convention held pursuant to Act 
334 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949, and, in the event of failure of ratifi- 
cation, the framing and submission of a new constitution, and making appro- 
priations therefor’, approved October 12, 1950 (Joint Resolution 1, Special 
Sessions Laws of Hawaii, 1950), which section provides for the submission to 
the people of the Territory of Hawaii, for ratification or rejection, of the pro- 
posed constitution framed by the constitutional convention held pursuant to 
sections 2 and 3 of the Act of the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii approved 
May 20, 1949 (Act 354, Session Laws of Hawaii, 1949), and of any new con- 
stitution framed by such convention in consequence of a rejection of the proposed 
constitution by the people, is hereby ratified; and the election held on Novem- 
ber 7, 1950, pursuant to section 1 of said joint resolution, at which election 
the people of the Territory of Hawaii ratified the proposed constitution by a 
majority of the votes cast, shall be, and hereby is, recognized as constituting 
due ratification of said constitution by the people of Hawaii. 

A certified copy of said constitution shall be submitted by the Governor of 
the Territory of Hawaii to the President of the United States. Thereupon the 
President of the United States shall forthwith submit said constitution to the 
Congress for its consideration. The Congress shall within sixty legislative days 
after receipt thereof approve or disapprove said constitution. Should the Con- 
gress by a majority vote approve said constitution, it shall be the duty of the 
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President, on or after June 5, 1957, and not later than July 5, 1957, to certify 
such approval to the Governor of said Territory. Thereupon the Governor, on or 
after July 5, 1957, and not later than August 3, 1957, shall issue his proclamation 
for the elections, as hereinafter provided, of officers for all elective offices pro- 
vided for by the constitution and laws of said State, but the officers so to be 
elected shall in any event include two Senators and two Representatives in 
Congress. Until and unless otherwise required by the constitution or laws of 
said State, said Representatives shall be elected at large. 

If the Congress shall disapprove said constitution, such disapproval shall 
immediately be certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with 
the objections to the proposed constitution; the Governor thereupon by procla- 
mation shall order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not later 
than twenty days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new con- 
stitution may be formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto 
in like manner as if the proposed constitution had been rejected by the people 
and as if the new constitution were being originally submitted to the President 
for approval by the Congress: Provided, That not more than one election shall 
be held under the authority of this paragraph. 

If the Congress shall fail to approve or disapprove the constitution within the 
sixty legislative days provided for in the second paragraph of this section, the 
constitution shall be deemed to be approved, and it shall be the duty of the 
President to certify such fact to the Governor of said Territory, who shall 
thereupon proceed in like manner as though the constitution had been expressly 
approved. 

Sec. 105. In case the Congress approves the constitution duly ratified by the 
people of said Territory, all as hereinbefore provided, a primary election shall 
be held on October 6, 1956, and a general election on November 6, 1956, and said 
primary and general election dates shall be duly named in the proclamation of 
the Governor of said Territory provided for in the preceding section. At such 
elections the officers required to be elected as provided in section 104 shall be, 
and officers for other elective offices provided for by the constitution and laws 
of said State may be, chosen by the people. Such elections shall be held, and 
the qualifications of voters thereat shall be, as prescribed by said constitution and 
the laws of said State for the election of members of the State legislature. The 
returns thereof shall be made and certified in such manner as the constitution 
and laws of said State may prescribe. The Governor of said Territory shall 
certify the results of said elections, as so ascertained, to the President of the 
United States. 

At an election designated by proclamation of the Governor of said Territory, 
which may be the general election held pursuant to the preceding section, or a 
Territorial general election, or a special election, there shall be submitted to the 
electors qualified to vote in said election, for adoption or rejection, the following 
propositions : 

“(1) The boundaries of the State of Hawaii shall be as prescribed in the Act 
C8 COBGUGNE GRDEOUING nickc kin eee eee een , and all claims of 
(Date of approval of this Act) 
this State to any areas of land or sea outside the boundaries so prescribed are 

hereby irrevocably relinquished to the United States. 

“(2) All provisions of the Act of Congress approved _________- Kieaeaiiali ta cai 

(Date of approval of the Act) 
reserving rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing the 
terms or conditions of the grants of lands or other property therein made to the 
State of Hawaii, are consented to fully by said State and its people.” 

In the event the foregoing propositions are adopted at said election by a 
majority of the legal votes cast on said submission, the proposed constitution of 
the State of Hawaii, ratified by the people at the election held on November 7, 
1950, shall be deemed amended as follows: Section 1 of article XIII of said 
proposed constitution shall be deemed amended so as to contain the language of 
the second paragraph of section 101 of this Act in lieu of any other language; 
and section 8 of article XIV shall be deemed amended so as to contain the 
language of the second proposition above stated in lieu of any other language. 
In the event the foregoing propositions are not adopted at said election by a 
majority of the legal votes cast on said submission, the provisions of this Act 
shall thereupon cease to be effective. 

The Governor of said Territory is hereby authorized and directed to take 
such action as may be necessary or appropriate to insure the submission of said 
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propositions to the people. The return of the votes cast on said propositions 
shall be made by the election officers directly to the Secretary of Hawaii, who 
shall certify the result of the submission to the Governor of said Territory. 
The Governor shall certify the results of said submission, as so ascertained, to 
the President of the United States. 

If a proposed constitution, duly ratified by the people of Hawaii, has been 
approved by the Congress, and the President shall find that the propositions set 
forth in this section have been duly adopted by the people of Hawaii, the Presi- 
dent, upon certification of the returns of the election of the officers required to 
be elected as provided in section 4, shall thereupon issue his proclamation an- 
nouncing the results of said election as so ascertained. Upon the issuance of said 
proclamation by the President of the United States, the proposed State of Hawaii 
shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by virtue of this Act on 
an equal footing with the other States. 

Until the said State is so admitted into the Union, the persons holding legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial offices in or under or by authority of the govern- 
ment of said Territory, and the Delegate in Congress thereof, shall continue to 
discharge the duties of their respective offices. Upon the issuance of said proc- 
lamation by the President of the United States and the admission of the State 
of Hawaii into the Union, the officers elected at said election, and qualified under 
the provisions of the constitution and laws of said State, shall proceed to exercise 
all the functions pertaining to their offices in or under or by authority of the 
government of said State, and officers not required to be elected at said initial 
election shall be selected or continued in office as provided by the constitution 
and laws of said State. The Governor of said State shall certify the election of 
the Senators and Representatives in the manner required by law, and the said 
Senators and Representatives shall be entitled to be admitted to seats in Congress 
and to all the rights and privileges of Senators and Representatives of other 
States in the Congress of the United States. 

Sec. 106. The State of Hawaii upon its admission into the Union shall be 
entitled to two Representatives until the taking effect of the next reapportion- 
ment, and such Representatives shall be in addition to the membership of the 
House of Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such tem- 
porary increase in the membership shall not operate to either increase or de- 
crease the permanent membership of the House of Representatives as prescribed 
in the Act of August 8, 1911 (37 Stat. 13) nor shall such temporary increase 
affect the basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 
(55 Stat. 761; 2 U. 8S. C., see. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each 
Congress thereafter. 

Sec. 107. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 

(a) the United States District Court for the District. of Hawaii established 
by and existing under title 28 of the United States Code shall thenceforth 
be a court of the United States with judicial power derived from article ITT, 
section 1, of the Constitution of the United States: Provided, however, That 
the terms of office of the district judges for the District of Hawaii then in 
office shall terminate upon the effective date of this section and the Presi 
dent, pursuant to sections 133 and 134 of title 28, United States Code, as 
amended by this Act, shall appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, two district judges for the said district who shall hold office 
during good behavior: 

(b) the last paragraph of section 133 of title 28, United States Code, 
is repealed ; and 

(ec) subsection (a) of section 134 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The district judges, except in Puerto Rico, shall bold office during good 
behavior. The district judge in Puerto Rico shall hold office for the term of 
eight years, and until his successor is appointed and qualified.” 

Sec. 108. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 
the second paragraph of section 451 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words “including the district courts of the United States for 
the districts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico,” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “including the United States District Court for the District of Puerto 
Rico,”’. 

Sec. 109. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 

(a) the last paragraph of section 501 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed ; 
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(b) the first sentence of subsection (a) of section 504 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words “, ex- 
cept in the district of Hawaii, where the term shall be six years” ; 

(c) the first sentence of subsection (¢c) of section 541 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out at the end thereof the words “, ex- 
cept in the district of Hawaii where the term shall be six years”; and 

(d) subsection (d) of section 541 of title 28, United States Code, is 
repealed. 

Sec. 110. No action, case, proceeding, or matter pending in any court of the 
Territory of Hawaii or in the United States District Court for the District of 
Hawaii shall abate by reason of the admission of said State into the Union, but 
the same shall be transferred to and proceeded with in such appropriate State 
courts as shall be established under the constitution of suid State, or shall con- 
tinue in the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii, as the 
nature of the case may require. And no indictment, action, or proceedings shall 
abate by reason of any change in the courts, but shall be proceeded with in the 
State or United States courts according to the laws thereof, respectively. And 
the appropriate State courts shall be the successors of the courts of the Territory 
as to all cases arising within the limits embraced within the jurisdiction of such 
courts, respectively, with full power to proceed with the same, and award mesne 
or final process therein, and all the files, records, indictments, and proceedings 
relating to any such cases shall be transferred to such appropriate State courts 
and the same shall be proceeded with therein in due course of law. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal offenses which shall have arisen or 
heen committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shall be 
subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Hawaii in like manner, to the same extent, and 
with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and said 
State courts had been established prior to the accrual of such causes of action 
or the commission of such offenses. The admission of said State shall effect 
no change in the substantive or criminal law governing such causes of action and 
criminal offenses which shall have arisen or been committed; and such of said 
criminal offenses as shall have been committed against the laws of the Territory 
shall be tried and punished by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as 
shall have been committed against the laws of the United States shall be tried 
and punished in the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii. 

Sec. 111. Parties shall have the same rights of appeal from and appellate 
review of final decisions of the United States District Court for the District 
of Hawaii or the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii in any ease finally 
decided prior to admission of said State into the Union, whether or not an 
appeal therefrom shall have been perfected prior to such admission, and the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit and the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall have the same jurisdiction therein, as by law provided 
prior to admission of said State into the Union, and any mandate issued subse- 
quent to the admission of said State shall be to the United States District Court 
for the District of Hawaii or a court of the State, as may be appropriate. Parties 
shall have the same rights of appeal from and appellate review of all orders, 
judgments and decrees of the United States District Court for the District of 
Hawaii and of the Supreme Court of the State of Hawaii as successor to the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, in any case pending at the time of 
admission of said State into the Union, and the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit and the Supreme Court of the United States shall have 
the same jurisdiction therein, as by law provided in any case arising subsequent 
to the admission of said State into the Union. 

Sec. 112. Effective upon the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union— 

(a) title 28, United States Code, section 1252, is amended by striking out 
“Hawaii and” from the clause relating to courts of record; 

(b) title 28, United States Code, section 1293, is amended by striking 
out the words “First and Ninth Circuits” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“First Circuit,” and by striking out the words, “Supreme Courts of Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii, respectively” and inserting in lieu thereof “Supreme Court 
of Puerto Rico”; 

(c) title 28, United States Code, section 1294, is amended by striking 
out paragraph (5) thereof and by renumbering paragraphs (6) and (7) as 
paragraphs (4) and (5) respectively ; 
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(d) the first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the words “United States District Courts for the 
Districts of Hawaii or Puerto Rico”, and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“United States District Court for the District of Puerto Rico,’; and by 
striking out the words “and any justice of the Supreme Court of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii”: Provided, That the amendments made by this subsection 
shall not affect the rights of any judge or justice who may have retired 
before the effective date of this subsection: And provided further, That 
service as a judge of the District Court for the Territory of Hawaii or as a 
judge of the United States District Court for the District of Hawaii or as 
a justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii or as a judge 
of the circuit courts of the Territory of Hawaii shall be included in com- 
puting under section 371, 372, or 373 of title 28, United States Code, the 
aggregate years of judicial service of any person who is in commission as 
a district judge for the District of Hawaii on the date of enactment of this 
Act; 

(e) section $2 of the Act of April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31 Stat. 159), as 
amended, and the Act of May 29, 1928 (ch. 904, 45 Stat. 997), as amended, 
are repealed ; 

(f) section 86 of the Act approved April 30, 1900 (ch. 339, 31 Stat. 158), 
as amended, is repealed ; 

(g) section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, 
is further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section 
the words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “Supreme Court of Puerto Rico” ; and 

(h) section 3772 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words “Supreme Courts of Hawaii and Puerto Rico” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “Supreme Court of Puerto Rico.” 

Sec. 113. All Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Hawaii at the time 
of its admission into the Union shall continue in force in the State of Hawaii, 
except as modified or changed by this Act or by the constitution of the State, 
and shall be subject to repeal or amendment by the Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii, except as herein provided with respect to the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion Act, 1920, as amended ; and the laws of the United States shall have the same 
force and effect within the said State as elsewhere within the United States. 

Sec. 114. (a) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union, the United States shall continue to have sole and exclusive jurisdiction 
over the area which may then or thereafter be included in Hawaii National 
Park, saving, however, to the State of Hawaii the same rights as are reserved 
to the Territory of Hawaii by section 1 of the Act of April 19, 1930 (46 Stat. 
227), and saving, further, to persons then or thereafter residing within such 
area the right to vote at all elections held within the political subdivisions where 
they respectively reside. Upon the admission of said State all references to 
the Territory of Hawaii in said Act or in other laws relating to Hawaii National 
Park shall be deemed to refer to the State of Hawaii. Nothing contained in 
this Act shall be construed to affect the ownership and control by the United 
States of any lands or other property within Hawaii National Park which may 
now belong to, or which may hereafter be acquired by, the United States. 

(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter 
set forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power 
of exclusive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the 
Constitution of the United States, in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or 
parcels of land as, immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned 
by the United States and held for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard 
purposes, whether such lands were acquired by cession and transfer to the 
United States by the Republic of Hawaii and set aside by Act of Congress or 
by Executive order or proclamation of the President or the Governor of Hawaii 
for the use of the United States, or were acquired by the United States by pur- 
chase, condemnation, donation, exchange, or otherwise: Provided, (i) That the 
State of Hawaii shall always have the right to serve civil or criminal process 
within the said tracts or parcels of land in suits or prosecutions for or on 
account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed within the 
said State but outside of the said tracts or parcels of land; (ii) that the reser- 
vation of authority in the United States. for the exercise by the Congress of 
the United States of the power of exclusive legislation over the lands aforesaid 
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shall not operate to prevent such lands from being a part of the State of Hawaii, 
or to prevent the said State from exercising over or upon such lands, concur- 
rently with the United States, any jurisdiction whatsoever which it would have 
in the absence of such reservation of authority and which is consistent with 
the laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pursuant to such reservation of 
authority; and (iii) that such power of exclusive legislation shall vest and 
remain in the United States only so long as the particular tract or parcel of 
land involved is owned by the United States and used for military, naval, Air 
Force, or Coast Guard purposes. 

Sec. 115. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 
Stat. 251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting 
in lieu of such sentence the following: ““When any State is hereafter admitted 
to the Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to include 
such State. Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business 
or Within ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which 
it is located, become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by sub- 
scribing and paying for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured 
bank under the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject 
such bank to the penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 116. (a) Nothing contained in this or any other Act shall be construed 
as depriving the Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction here- 
tofore conferred on it over common carriers engaged in transportation by water 
between any port in the State of Hawaii and other ports in the United States, 
its Territories, or possessions, or as conferring on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction over transportation by water between any such ports. 

(b) Effective on the admission of the State of Hawaii into the Union 

(1) the first sentence of section 506 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended (46 U. S. C., see. 1156), is amended by inserting before the 
words “island possession or island territory,” the words, “island State” and 
a comma ; 

(2) section 605 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 
U. S. C., sec. 1175) is amended by inserting before the words “island pos- 
session or island territory”, the words “island State” and a comma; and 

(3) the second paragraph of section 714 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (46 U. S. C., sec. 1204) is amended by inserting before the 
words “island possession or island territory”, the words “island State” and 
a comma. 

Sec. 117. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress are hereby 
repealed. 

TITLE I 


Sec. 201. The citizens of the United States who are bona fide residents of that 
part of the United States now constituting the Territory of Alaska are hereby 
authorized to form for themselves a constitution and State government, with the 
name “State of Alaska’, which State, when so formed, shall be admitted into the 
Union, all as hereinafter provided. 

The State of Alaska shall consist of all the territory, together with the terri- 
torial waters appurtenant thereto, now included in the Territory of Alaska. 

Sec, 202. All citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for repre- 
sentatives of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are herby authorized to vote 
for and choose delegates, having the same qualifications, to form a constitutional 
convention in said Territory. The convention shall consist of twenty-seven dele- 
gates apportioned among the several judicial divisions of Alaska as follows: 
First judicial division; six delegates; second judicial division, three delegates; 
third judicial division, ten delegates; fourth judicial division, five delegates; and 
three delegates to be chosen at large from the entire Territory. 

The Governor of Alaska shall, within thirty days after the approval of this 
Act, issue a proclamation ordering an election of such delegates to be held at a 
time designated in the proclamation within eight months after the approval 
of this Act. The proclamation shall be issued at least two months prior to the 
date of election of such delegates. The election shall be conducted without 
reference to the political affiliations of the candidates. The ballots used at such 
election shall be nonpartisan and shall not contain any reference to or designa- 
tion of the political party or affiliation of any candidate. A separate ballot 
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shall be prepared for each judicial division. Each such ballot shall contain (1) 
the names of the candidates running for the office of delegate from such division 
and (2) the names of the candidates running for the office of delegate at large to 
the convention. 

The six candidates in the first judicial division who receive the greatest num- 
ber of votes shall be the delegates for such division; the three candidates in the 
second judicial division who receive the greatest number of votes shall be the 
delegates for such division; the ten candidates in the third judicial division who 
receive the greatest number of votes shall be the delegates for such division; the 
five candidates in the fourth judicial division who receive the greatest number 
of votes shall be the delegates for such division; and the three candidates who 
receive the greatest number of votes at large from the entire Territory shall 
be delegates at large. 

In case of a tie vote at the election, the candidates so tied shall draw lots under 
the supervision of the clerk of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska to 
determine which of them shall be elected. 

In case of a vacancy in any office of delegate the candidate not theretofore 
certified who receives the next highest number of votes in the judicial division 
in which the vacancy occurs or the next highest number of votes in the Territory 
at large, as the case may be, shall become the delegate from such judicial division 
or from the Territory at large, as the case may be. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided herein, the election for such dele- 
gates shall be conducted, the returns made, the results ascertained, and the 
certificates of persons elected to such convention issued in the same manner as is 
prescribed by the laws of Alaska regulating elections therein of members of the 
Territorial Legislature of Alaska. 

Sec. 203. The delegates to the convention so elected shall meet at the capital 
of said Territory on the first Tuesday following the thirtieth day after their 
election, unless that date should occur during a session of the Territorial 
Legislature, in which event the constitutional convention shall convene on the 
first Tuesday following adjournment of the legislative session. The session 
shall not exceed seventy-five days, and after organization the delegates thereto 
shall declare on behalf of the people of the proposed State that they adopt the 
Constitution of the United States, whereupon the said convention shall form a 
constitution and State government for the proposed State. 

The constitution shall be republican in form, shall make no distinction in 
civil or political rights on account of race or color, shall not be repugnant to 
the Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, and shall provide that no person who advocates, or who aids or 
belongs to any party, organization, or association which advocates, the over- 
throw by force or violence of the Government of the State of Alaska or of the 
United States shall be qualified to hold any public office of trust or profit under 
the State constitution. Said convention shall provide in said constitution: 

First. That no law shall be enacted respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances. 

Second. That said State and its people do agree and declare that they forever 
disclaim all right and title to any lands or other property not granted or con- 
firmed to the State or its political subdivisions by or under the authority of this 
Act, the right or title to which is held by the United States or is subject to 
disposition by the United States, and to any lands or other property (including 
fishing rights), the right or title to which may be held by any Indians, Eskimos, 
or Aleuts (hereinafter called natives) or is held by the United States in trust for 
said natives; that all such lands or other property, belonging to the United States 
or which may belong to said natives, shall be and remain under the absolute 
jurisdiction and control of the United States until disposed of under its authority, 
except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may hereafter prescribe, 
and except when held by individual natives in fee without restrictions on aliena- 
tion: Provided, That nothing contained in this Act shall recognize, deny, enlarge, 
impair, or otherwise affect any claim against the United States, and any such 
claim shall be governed by the laws of the United States applicable thereto; and 
nothing in this Act is intended or shall be construed as a finding, interpretation, 
or construction by the Congress that any law applicable thereto authorizes, 
establishes, recognizes, or confirms the validity or invalidity of any such claim, 
and the determination of the applicability or effect of any such claim shall be 
unaffected by anything in this Act: And provided further, That no taxes shall 
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be imposed by said State upon any lands or other property now owned or here- 
after acquired by the United States or which, as hereinabove set forth, may be- 
long to said natives, except to such extent as the Congress has prescribed or may 
hereafter prescribe, and except when held by individual natives in fee without 
restrictions on alienation. 

Third. That the debts and liabilities of said Territory of Alaska shall be as- 
sumed and paid by said State and all debts owed to said Territory of Alaska 
shall be collected by said State. 

Fourth. That provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of a system of public schools which shall be open to all children of said State and 
free from sectarian control. 

Fifth. That all provisions of this Act reserving rights or powers to the United 
States, as well as those prescribing the terms or conditions of the grants of lands 
or other property herein made to said State, are consented to fully by said State 
and its people. 

Sixth. That the lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than the 
lands and other property belonging to residents thereof. 

Sec. 204. The State of Alaska and its political subdivisions, respectively, shall 
have and retain title to all property, real and personal, title to which is in the 
Territory of Alaska or any of the subdivisions. Except as provided in section 
205 hereof, the United States shall retain title to all property, real and personal, 
to which it has title, including public lands. 

Sec. 205. (a) For the purpose of furthering the development of and expansion 
of communities, the State of Alaska is hereby granted and shall be entitled to 
select from lands within national forests in Alaska which are vacant and un- 
appropriated at the time of their selection not to exceed four hundred thousand 
acres of land, and from the other public lands of the United States in Alaska 
which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time of their selection 
not to exceed another four hundred thousand acres of land, all of which shall 
be adjacent to established communities or suitable for prospective community 
centers and recreational areas. Such lands shall be selected by the State of 
Alaska with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to national forest 
lands and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to other public 
lands: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the laws of the United States, whether for home- 
stead, mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the 
rights of any such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and 
enjoyment of the land so occupied, 

(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
is hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, within twenty-five years after 
the admission of Alaska into the Union, not to exceed one hundred million acres 
from the public lands of the United States in Alaska which are vacant, unappro- 
priated, and unreserved at the time of their selection: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under 
the laws of the United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, 
or other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, claim- 
ant, locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(c) The State of Alaska, in addition to any other grants made in this section, 
is hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, within twenty-five years after 
the admission of Alaska into the Union, from the public lands of the United 
States in Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the time 
of their selection not to exceed the following amounts for internal improvements: 

For legislative, executive, and judicial public buildings heretofore erected in 
said Territory or to be hereafter erected in the proposed State, five hundred 
thousand acres; for institutions for the mentally ill, two hundred thousand 
acres; for penitentiaries, two hundred thousand acres; for schools and asylums 
for the deaf, dumb, and the blind, two hundred thousand acres; for normal 
schools, five hundred thousand acres; for State charitable, penal, and reformatory 
institutions, two hundred thousand acres; for homes for needy pioneer residents, 
two hundred fifty thousand acres; for the University of Alaska, in addition to 
grants heretofore made, five hundred thousand acres: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall affect any valid existing claim, location, or entry under 
the laws of the United States, whether for homestead, mineral, right-of-way, or 
other purposes whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, 
locator, or entryman to the full use and enjoyment of the land so occupied. 
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(d) Block 32, and the structures and improvements thereon, in the city of 
Juneau are granted to the State of Alaska for any or all of the following pur- 
poses or a combination thereof: A residence for the Governor, a State museum, 
or park and recreational use. 

(e) Block 19, and the structures and improvements thereon, and the interests 
of the United States in blocks C and 7, and the structures and improvements 
thereon, in the city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the State of Alaska. 

(f) All real and personal property of the United States situated in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska which is specifically used for the sole purpose of eonservation 
and protection of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under the provisions of 
the Alaska game law of July 1, 1948 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U. S. C., sees. 192-211), 
ag amended, and under the provisions of the Alaska commercial fisheries laws 
of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat; 478; 48 U. S. C., sees. 230-239 and 141-242), and 
June 6, 1924 (48 Stat. 465; 48 U. S. C., sees. 221-228), as supplemented and 
amended, shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the 
appropriate Federal agency: Provided, That such transfer shall not include 
lands withdrawn or otherwise set apart as refuges or reservations for the pro- 
tection of wildlife nor facilities utilized in connection therewith, or in connec- 
tion with general research activities relating to fisheries or wildlife. Com- 
mencing with the year during which Alaska is admitted into the Union, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, shall pay to the 
State of Alaska 50 per centum of the net proceeds, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, derived during such fiscal year from all sales of sealskins 
or sea-otter skins made in accordance with the provisions of the Act of February 
26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. S. C., secs, 631a-—631q), as supplemented and 
amended. Nothing in this Act shall be construed as affecting the rights of the 
United States under the provisions of the Act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 
100; 16 U. S. C. 631), as amended, and the Act of June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 325; 
16 U. 8S. C. 772), as amended. 

(g) Five per centum of the proceeds of sale of public lands lying within 
said State which shall be sold by the United States subsequent to the admis- 
sion of said State into the Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to 
such sales, shall be paid to said State to be used for the support of the public 
schools within said State. 

(h) All lands granted in quantity to and authorized to be selected by the 
State of Alaska by the Act shall be selected in such manner as the laws of 
the State may provide, and in conformity with such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe. The authority to make selections shall never 
be alienated or bargained away, in whole or in part, by the State. Upon the 
revocation of any order of withdrawal in Alaska, the order of revocation shall 
provide for a period of not less than ninety days before the date on which 
it otherwise becomes effective, if subsequent to the admission of Alaska into 
the Union, during which period the State of Alaska shall have a preferred right 
of selection, subject to the requirements of this Act, except as against prior 
existing valid rights or as against equitable claims subject to allowance and 
confirmation. Such preferred right of selection shall not have precedence over 
the preferred right of application created by section 4 of the Act of September 
27, 1944 (58 Stat. 748: 483 U. S. CC, sec. 282), as now or hereafter amended, 
nor over other preference rights now conferred by law. Where any lands 
desired by the State are unsurveyed at the time of their selection, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall survey the exterior boundaries of the area requested without 
any interior subdivision thereof and shall issue a patent for such selected area 
in terms of the exterior boundary survey; where any lands desired by the State 
are surveyed at the time of the selection, the boundaries of the area requested 
shall conform to the public land subdivisions established by the approval of 
the survey. All lands duly selected by the State of Alaska pursuant to this 
Act shall be patented to the State by the Secretary of the Interior. As used in 
this subsection, the words “equitable claims subject to allowance and confirma- 
tion” include, without limitation, claims of holders of permits issued by the 
Department of Agriculture on lands eliminated from national forests, whose 
permits have been terminated only because of such elimination and who own 
valuable improvements on such lands. 

(i) Any lease, permit, license, or contract issued under the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 487; 30 U. S. C., see. 181 and following). 
as amended, or under the Alaska Coal Leasing Act of October 20, 1914 (38 
Stat. 741: 30 U. S. C., sec. 432 and following), as amended, shall have the 
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effect of withdrawing the lands subject thereto from selection by the State 
of Alaska under this Act, unless such lease, permit, license, or contract is in 
effect on the date of approval of this Act, and unless an application to select 
such lands is filed with the Secretary of the Interior within a period of five 
vears after the date of the admission of Alaska into the Union. Such selections 
shall be made only from lands that are otherwise open to selection under this 
Act, and shall include the entire area that is subject to each lease, permit, 
license, or contract involved in the selections. Any patent for lands so selected 
shall vest in the State of Alaska all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to any such lease, permit, license, or contract that remains out- 
standing on the effective date of the patent, including the right to all rentals, 
royalties, and other payments accruing after that date under such lease, permit, 
license, or contract, and including any authority that may have been retained 
by the United States to modify the terms and conditions of such lease, permit, 
license, or contract: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall affect the 
continued validity of any such lease, permit, license, or contract or any rights 
arising thereunder. 

(j) All grants made or confirmed under this Act shall include mineral de- 
posits. The grants of mineral lands to the State of Alaska under subsections 
(a), (b), and (ec) of this section are made upon the express condition that all 
sales, grants, deeds, or patents for any of the mineral lands so granted shall 
be subject to and contain a reservation to the State of all of the minerals in 
the lands so sold, granted, deeded, patented, together with the right to prospect 
for mine, and remove the same. Mineral deposits in such lands shall be subject 
to lease by the State as the State legislature may direct: Provided, That any 
lands or minerals hereafter disposed of contrary to the provisions of this 
section shall be forfeited to the United States by appropriate proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Attorney General for that purpose in the United States District 
Court for Alaska. 

(k) No order of withdrawal of public lands in Alaska made within a period 
of five years after the date of approval of this Act shall have the effect of 
withdrawing the lands affected thereby from selection by the State of Alaska 
under this Act, provided such lands are otherwise open to selection under this 
Act, and provided an application to select such lands is filed with the Secretary 
of the Interior before the end of said period of five years. The foregoing 
restrictions shall not extend to withdrawals for defense or for Coast Guard 
purposes. 

(1) The schools and colleges provided for in this section shall forever remain 
under the exclusive control of the State, or its governmental subdivisions, and 
no part of the proceeds arising from the sale or disposal of any lands granted 
herein for educational purposes shall be used for the support of any sectarian 
or denominational school, college, or university. 

(m) Grants previously made to the Territory of Alaska are hereby confirmed 
and transferred to the State of Alaska upon its admission. Effective upon the 
admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, section 1 of the Act of March 4, 
1915 (38 Stat. 1214; 48 U.S. C., see. 353), as amended, and the last sentence of 
section 35 of the Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450: 30 U. S. C., see. 191), 
as amended, are repealed; but such repeal shall not affect any outstanding lease, 
permit, license, or contract issued under said section 1, as amended, or any rights 
or powers With respect to such lease, permit, license, or contract, and shall not 
affect the disposition of the proceeds or income derived prior to such repeal 
from any lands reserved under said section 1, as amended, or derived thereafter 
from any disposition of the reserved lands or an interest therein made prior to 
such repeal. 

(n) The grants provided for in this Act shall be in lieu of the grant of land 
for purposes of internal improvements made to new States by section 8 of the 
Act of September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 455), and sections 2378 and 2379 of the Revised 
Statutes (48 U. S. C., sec. 857), and in lieu of the swamp-land grant made by 
the Act of September 28, 1850 (9 Stat. 520), and section 2479 of the Revised 
Statutes (43 U.S. C., sec. 982), and in lieu of the grant of thirty thousand acres 
for each Senator and Representative in Congress made by the Act of July 2, 1862, 
as amended (12 Stat. 508; 7 U. S. C., secs. 301-308), which grants are hereby 
declared not to extend to the State of Alaska. 

(o) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 (Public Law 31, Fighty-third Congress, 
first session ; 67 Stat. 29) shall be applicable to the State of Alaska and the said 
State shall have the same rights as do existing States thereunder. 
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Sec. 206. (a) After a constitution and State government have been formed 
in compliance with the provisions of this Act, the convention forming the same 
shall provide by ordinance for submitting said constitution, for ratification or 
rejection, to the people of said proposed State at an election to be held at a date 
to be fixed by said convention, which shall be not less than seventy-five nor more 
than one hundred days from the date of its adjournment, at which election the 
citizens of the United States who are qualified to vote for members of the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Alaska shall vote directly for or against the proposed con- 
stitution. The returns of said election shall be made to the Governor of Alaska, 
who shall cause the same to be canvassed by the canvassing board of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska in the manner now provided by law for the canvass of votes cast 
in general Territorial elections. If a majority of the legal votes cast at said 
election shall reject the constitution, the Governor of said Territory, shall, by 
proclamation, order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not 
later than forty days after the votes have been canvassed as herein provided, 
and thereafter a new constitution may be formed by such convention and the 
same proceedings shall be taken in regard thereto in like manner as if said 
constitution were being originally prepared for submission and submitted to the 
people: Provided, That not more than two elections shall be held under the 
authority of this subsection. 

(b) When said constitution shall have been duly ratified by the people of said 
Territory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held 
pursuant to this section, a statement of the votes cast thereon, and a certified 
copy of said constitution, shall be immediately submitted by the Governor of 
the Territory of Alaska to the President of the United States. The President 
of the United States shall forthwith submit said constitution to the Congress for 
approval or disapproval as hereinafter provided, together with a statement of 
the votes cast thereon. 

(c) The Congress shall within sixty legislative days after receipt thereof 
approve or disapprove said constitution. 

(d) If the Congress approves said constitution, it shall be the duty of the 
President to certify such approval to the Governor of said Territory, who shall 
within thirty days after receipt of such notification from the President issue a 
proclamation for the election provided for in section 307 of this Act, said election 
to take place not earlier than two months nor later than six months after the 
date of issuance of said proclamation by the Governor. 

(e) If the Congress shall disapprove the constitution, such disapproval shall 
immediately be certified by the President to the Governor of said Territory, with 
the objections to the proposed constitution; the Governor thereupon by procla- 
mation shall order the constitutional convention to reassemble at a date not 
later than forty days after receipt of such notification and thereafter a new 
constitution may be formed and the same proceedings shall be taken in regard 
thereto in like manner as if said constitution were being originally prepared 
for submission and submitted to the people: Provided, That not more than one 
election shall be held under the authority of this subsection. 

(f) If the Congress shall fail to approve or disapprove the constitution within 
said sixty legislative days, the constitution shall be deemed to be approved, 
and it shall be the duty of the President to certify such fact to the Governor 
of said Territory, who shall thereupon proceed in like manner as though the 
constitution had been expressly approved. 

(g) When said new constitution as provided for in subsection (e) of this 
section, shall have been duly ratified by the people of said Territory, as afore- 
said, by a majority of the legal votes cast at an election held pursuant to this 
section, a certified copy of the same shall be submitted by the Governor of the 
Territory of Alaska through the President of the United States to the Congress 
for approval, together with a statement of the votes cast thereon; thereafter 
the procedure shall be as prescribed in subsections (c), (d), and (f) of this 
section. 

Sec. 207. (a) The constitutional convention shall by ordinance provide that 
in case of ratification of the constitution by the people and in case the Congress 
of the United States shall approve the same, an election shall be held at the 
time named in the proclamation of the Governor of said Territory hereinbefore 
provided, at which election officers for a full State government, including a 
governor, members of the State legislature, one Representative and two Senators 
in the Congress of the United States to be elected at large from said State, and 
such other officers as the constitution shall prescribe, shall be chosen by the 
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qualified voters of Alaska. Unless the constitutional convention shall by ordi- 
nance otherwise provide, such election, and an antecedent primary election, 
shall be held, and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified by the ean- 
vassing board in the same manner, as nearly as practicable, as is now prescribed 
by law for the nomination, filing, and election, and canvass and certification of 
election of Territorial officers and members of the Territorial legislature. When 
such State and other officers and members of the State legislature and a Repre- 
sentative and Senators in the Congress of the United States shall be so elected 
and the returns thereof made, canvassed, and certified as herein provided, the 
Governor of said Territory shall certify the result of said election to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who shall thereupon immediately issue his procla- 
mation announcing the result of said election so ascertained, and upon the issu- 
ance of said proclamation by the President of the United States the State of 
Alaska shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union by virtue of this 
Act, on an equal footing with each of the other States of the Union, and the 
Representative and Senators from said State in the Congress of the United 
States so elected and certified shall thereupon be entitled to seats in the House 
of Representatives and Senate of the United States and to all of the rights and 
privileges of Representatives and Senators therein. Until the issuance of said 
proclamation by the President of the United States and until said State is so 
admitted into the Union and said officers are elected and qualified under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, all of the officers of said Territory, including the 
Delegate in Congress from said Territory, shall continue to discharge the duties 
of said respective offices in and for said Territory. 

Upon admission of Alaska as a State as herein provided and upon election and 
qualification of the officers of the State government formed in pursuance of and 
in accordance with the provisions of said constitution, said officers shall forth- 
with proceed to exercise all of the duties and functions of their respective offices : 
and all of the Territorial laws in force in the Territory of Alaska at the time 
of admission of said State into the Union shall be and continue in full foree and 
effect throughout said State except as modified or changed by this Act, or by the 
constitution of the State, or as thereafter modified or changed by the legislature 
of the State. All of the laws of the United States shall have the same force 
and effect within said State as elsewhere within the United States. As used 
in this paragraph, the term “Territorial laws” includes (in addition to laws 
enacted by the Territorial Legislature of Alaska) all laws or parts thereof 
enacted by the Congress the validity of which is dependent solely upon the 
authority of the Congress to provide for the government of Alaska prior to its 
admission as a State, and the term “laws of the United States” includes all laws 
or parts thereof enacted by the Congress that (1) apply to or within Alaska at 
the time of its admission as a State, (2) are not “Territorial laws” as defined 
in this paragraph, and (3) are not in conflict with any other provision of this Act. 

(b) The State of Alaska upon its admission into the Union shall be entitled 
to one Representative until the taking effect of the next reapportionment, and 
such Representative shall be in addition to the membership of the House of 
Representatives as now prescribed by law: Provided, That such temporary 
increase in the membership shall not operate to either increase or decrease the 
permanent membership of the House of Representatives as prescribed in the 
Act of August 8, 1911 (37 Stat. 13) nor shall such temporary increase affect the 
basis of apportionment established by the Act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 
761: 2 U. S. C., sec. 2a), for the Eighty-third Congress and each Congress 
thereafter. 

Sec. 208. The sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, for defraying the expenses of the 
elections provided for in this Act and the expenses of the convention. The 
delegates shall receive for their services, in addition to mileage at the rate of 
20 cents a mile each way, the sum of $1,000 each, payable in four equal install- 
ments on and after the first, twentieth, fortieth, and sixtieth days of the conven- 
tion, excluding Sundays and holidays. The disbursements of the money so 
appropriated shall be made by the Secretary of the Territory of Alaska. The 
Territorial legislature is hereby authorized to appropriate such sum as it may 
deem advisable for the payment of additional compensation to said delegates 
and for defraying their expenses and for such other purposes as it may deem 
necessary. 

Sec. 209. The care and treatment of the mentally ill of Alaska shall be assumed 
by the State of Alaska: Provided, That the Federal Government shall continue 
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to care for and treat the mentally ill of Alaska who are receiving such care and 
treatment in an institution at the expense of the Federal Government at the time 
Alaska is admitted into the Union. 

Sec. 210. (a) The President of the United States is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish, by Executive order or proclamation issued prior to admission of the State 
of Alaska into the Union, one or more special national defense withdrawals 
within the exterior boundaries of Alaska, which withdrawal or withdrawals 
may thereafter be terminated in whole or in part by the President. 

(b) The authority of the President to establish special national defense with- 
drawals as provided in the foregoing subsection shall be confined to not to exceed 
forty per centum of the areas of Alaska situated to the north and west of the 
following line: Beginning at the point where the Yukon River crosses the inter- 
national boundary between Alaska and Canada; thence downstream along a line 
parallel to, and one mile from, the right bank of the Yukon River, to the point 
of intersection of the Yukon River with meridian of longitude 158 degrees west 
of Greenwich; thence north to the parallel of latitude 65 degrees north; thence 
westward along said parallel to its intersection with the meridian of longitude 
169 degrees west of Greenwich. 

(c) There is hereby reserved to the United States, effective upon the admis- 
sion of the State of Alaska into the Union, exclusive jurisdiction over all special 
defense withdrawals established under this section, and the United States shall 
have sole legislative, judicial, and executive power within such withdrawals. 
The exclusive jurisdiction so reserved shall extend to all lands within the exte- 
rior boundaries of each such withdrawal, shall remain in effect with respect to 
any particular tract or parcel of land only so long as such tract or parcel remains 
withdrawn, and the laws of the State of Alaska shall not apply during the period 
of withdrawal thereof. 

(d) During the continuance in effect of such special defense withdrawal or 
withdrawals as may be established under authority of this Act, or until the 
Congress otherwise provides, within such withdrawals 

(1) there shall apply all laws of general application to areas under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, including, but without limiting 
the generality of the foregoing, those provisions of title 18, United States 
Code, that are applicable within the special maritime and territorial juris- 
diction of the United States as defined in section 7 of said title; 

(2) there shall apply all laws of general application to areas reserved for 
defense purposes of the United States; 

(3) there shall apply, to the extent not inconsistent with the laws made 
applicable by the foregoing provisions of this section, all laws in force within 
the Territory of Alaska immediately prior to the admission of the State of 
Alaska into the Union, whether enacted by the Congress or by the legislature 
of the Territory; 

(4) all functions vested in the United States Commissioners by the laws 
herein made applicable shall continue to be performed by such Commis- 
sioners; 

(5) all functions vested, by the laws herein made applicable, in any munic 
ipal corporation, school district, or other local political subdivision, shall 
continue to be performed by such corporation, district, or other subdivision ; 
and 

(6) all other functions vested by the laws herein made applicable, in the 
Government of the Territory of Alaska, or in any officer or agency thereof, 
shall be performed by such persons or agencies and in such manner as the 
President shall from time to time, by Executive order, direct or authorize: 

Provided, That nothing contained in this subsection shall be construed as limit- 
ing the exclusive jurisdiction reserved to the United States by subsection (c) 
of this section or the authority of the Congress to implement such exclusive 
jurisdiction by appropriate legislation, or as limiting the jurisdiction of the 
United States District Court for the District of Alaska, or as continuing in effect 
the laws relating to the legislature of the Territory of Alaska, or as limiting 
any authority otherwise vested in the Congress or the President, or as denying 
to persons now or hereafter residing within the area described in subsection (b) 
of this section the right to vote at all elections held within the political subdivi- 
sions where they respectively reside. 

Sec. 211. (a) Nothing in this Act shall affect the establishment, or the right, 
ownership, and authority of the United States in Mount McKinley National Park, 
as now or hereafter constituted ; but exclusive jurisdiction, in all cases, shall be 
exercised by the United States for the national park, as now or hereafter consti- 
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tuted: saving, however, to the State of Alaska the right to serve civil or criminal 
process within the limits of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions for or on 
account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, or crimes committed in said 
State, but outside of said park; and saving further to the said State the right 
to tax persons and corporations, their franchises and property on the lands 
included in said park; and saving also to the persons residing now or hereafter 
in such area the right to vote at all elections held within the respective political 
subdivisions of their residence in which the park is situated. 

(b) Notwithstanding the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
authority is reserved in the United States, subject to the proviso hereinafter set 
forth, for the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of exclu- 
sive legislation, as provided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the Constitution 
of the United States, in all cases whatsoever over such tracts or parcels of land 
as, immediately prior to the admission of said State, are owned by the United 
States and held for military, naval, Air Force, or Coast Guard purposes, whether 
such lands were acquired by cession and transfer to the United States by Russia 
and set aside by Act of Congress or by Executive order or proclamation of the 
President or the Governor of Alaska for the use of the United States, or were 
acquired by the United States by purchase, condemnation, donation, exchange, 
or otherwise: Provided, (i) That the State of Alaska shall always have the right 
to serve civil or criminal process within the said tracts or parcels of land in 
suits Or prosecutions for or on account of rights acquired, obligations incurred, 
or crimes committed within the said State but outside of the said tracts or 
parcels of land; (ii) that the reservation of authority in the United States for 
the exercise by the Congress of the United States of the power of exclusive legis- 
lation over the lands aforesaid shall not operate to prevent such lands from 
being a part of the State of Alaska, or to prevent the said State from exercising 
over or upon such lands, concurrently with the United States, any jurisdiction 
whatsoever which it would have in the absence of such reservation of authority 
and which is consistent with the laws hereafter enacted by the Congress pur- 
suant to such reservation of authority; and (iii) that such power of exclusive 
legislation shall rest and remain in the United States only so long as the partic- 
ular tract or parcel of land involved is owned by the United States and used for 
military, naval, air force, or coast guard purposes. The provisions of this sub- 
section shall not apply to lands within such special national defense withdrawal 
or withdrawals as may be established under authority of section 210 of this Act 
until such lands cease to be subject to the exclusive jurisdiction reserved to the 
United States by that section. 

Sec. 212. Effective upon the admission of Alaska into the Union— 

(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code, immediately pre- 
ceding section 81 of such title, is amended by inserting immediately after and 
underneath item S81 of such analysis, a new item to be designated as item S1lA 
and to read as follows: 


“S1A. Alaska”; 


(b) Title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting immediately after 
section 81 thereof a new section, to be designated as section SLA, and to read as 
follows: 

“SSIA, Alaska 

“Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and Nome.” 

(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States Code, is amended by inserting in the 
table of districts and judges in such section immediately above the item: “Ari- 
zona * * * 2”, a new item as follows: “Alaska * * * 1”; 

(d) The first paragraph of section 373 of title 28, United States Code, as hereto- 
fore amended, is further amended by striking out the words: “The District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska,”: Provided, That the amendment made by this 
subsection shall not affect the rights of any judge who may have retired before 
it takes effect : 

(e) The words “the District Court for the Territory of Alaska,” are stricken 
out wherever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 of 
title 28, United States Code; 

(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 of title 28, United States Code, is 
further amended by striking out the word “Alaska,” from the clause relating 
to courts of record; 
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(g) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of title 28, United States Code, is repealed 
and the later subsections of such section are renumbered accordingly ; 

(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “including the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska,” ; 

(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the words: “District Court for the Territory of Alaska, the”; 

(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the words: “for Alaska or” ; 

(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; 

(1) Section 3772 of title 18. United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “the Territory of Alaska,” ; and 

(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United States Code, as heretofore amended, is 
further amended by striking out from the first paragraph of such section the 
words: “and of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska”. 

Sec. 213. No writ, action, indictment, cause, or proceeding pending in the 
District Court for the Territory of Alaska on the date when said Territory shall 
become a State, and no case pending in an appellate court upon appeal from 
the District Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time said Territory shall 
become a State, shall abate by the admisison of the State of Aalska into the 
Union, but the same shall be transferred and proceeded with as hereinafter 
provided. 

All civil causes of action and all criminal] offenses which shall have arisen 
or been committed prior to the admission of said State, but as to which no suit, 
action, or prosecution shall be pending at the date of such admission, shal! 
be subject to prosecution in the appropriate State courts or in the United States 
}istrict Court for the District of Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, 
and with like right of appellate review, as if said State had been created and 
said courts had been established prior to the accrual of said causes of action 
or the commission of such offenses: and such of said criminal offenses as shall 
have been committed against the laws of the Territory shall be tried and pun- 
ished by the appropriate courts of said State, and such as shall have been com- 
mitted against the laws of the United States shall be tried and punished in 
the United States District Court for the District of Alaska. 

Sec 214. All appeals taken from the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
to the Supreme Court of the United States or the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit, previous to the admission of Alaska as a State, shall be 
prosecuted to final determination as though this Act had not been passed. All 
eases in which final judgment has been rendered in such district court, and 
in which appeals might be had except for the admission of such State, may 
still be sued out, taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the United 
States or the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit under the 
provisions of then existing law, and there held and determined in like manner ; 
and in either case, the Supreme Court of the United States, or the United States 
Court of Appeals, in the event of reversal, shall remand the said cause to either 
the State supreme court or other final appellate court of said State, or the 
United States district court for said district, as the case may require: Provided, 
That the time allowed by existing law for appeals from the district court for 
said Territory shall not be enlarged thereby. 

Sec. 215. All causes pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State which are of such nature as 
to be within the jurisdiction of a district court of the United States shall be 
transferred to the United States District Court for the District of Alaska for 
final disposition. All other causes pending in the District Court for the Territory 
of Alaska at the time of the admission of Alaska as a State shall be transferred 
to the appropriate State court of Alaska. All final judgments and decrees ren- 
dered upon such transferred cases in the United States District Court for the 
District of Alaske may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States 
or by the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in the same 
manner as is now provided by law with reference to the judgments and decrees 
in existing United States district courts. 

Sec. 216. Jurisdiction of all cases pending or determined in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska not transferred to the United States District Court 
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for the District of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised by the courts of 
original jurisdiction created by said State, which shall be deemed to be the 
successor of the District Court for the Territory of Alaska with respect to cases 
not so transferred and, as such, shall take and retain custody of all records, 
dockets, journals, and files of such court pertaining to such cases. The files 
and papers in all cases so transferred to the United States district court, to- 
gether with a transcript of all book entries to complete the record in such par- 
ticular cases so transferred, shall be in like manner transferred to said district 
court, 

Sec. 217. All cases pending in the District Court for the Territory of Alaska 
at the time said Territory becomes a State not transferred to the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska shall be proceeded with and determined 
by the courts created by said State with the right to prosecute appeals to the 
appellate courts created by said State, and also with the same right to prose- 
cute appeals or writs of certiorari from the final determination in said causes 
made by the court of last resort created by such State to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. as now provided by law for appeals and writs of certiorari 
from the court of last resort of a State to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Sec. 218. The first paragraph of section 2 of the Federal Reserve Act (38 
Stat. 251) is amended by striking out the last sentence thereof and inserting 
in lien of such sentence the following: “When any State is hereafter admitted 
to the Union the Federal Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System in such manner as to inelude such 
State. Every national bank in any State shall, upon commencing business or 
within ninety days after admission into the Union of the State in which it is 
located, become a member bank of the Federal Reserve System by subscribing 
and paying for stock in the Federal Reserve bank of its district in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act and shall thereupon be an insured bank under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and failure to do so shall subject such bank 
to the penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of this section.” 

Sec. 219. Section 2 of the Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 742; 48 U. S. C 


sec. 4533), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 220. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to the State of 
Alaska the sum of $15,000,000 to be used for the following purposes: Construc- 
tion and improvement of harbors, and State surveys of land granted to the State 
of Alaska under this Act. 

Sec. 221. (a) The State of Alaska shall be entitled to share in authorized or 
appropriated funds that may hereafter become available for apportionment 
under the Federal Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, upon the same terms and conditions as any of the 
several States and the State of Alaska shall be included in the calculations to 
determine the basis of apportionment of such funds: Provided, That for a period 
of fifteen years after the admission of Alaska into the Union, the maximum Fed- 
eral share payable on account of any project constructed under this section in 
the State of Alaska shall be calenlated, in accordance with section 11 of the 
Federal Highway Act, approved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212). as amended 
and supplemented, on the basis of the areas of unappropriated and unreserved 
public lands and nontaxable Indian lands, individual and tribal, existing in 
Alaska on the date of approval of this Act and such share shall continue on the 
same basis irrespective of any change in such areas during the fifteen year 
period. 

(b) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated for 
the construction of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to-be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the construe- 
tion of roads in Alaska after the date of admission of Alaska to the Union, the 
following sums: 


(1) $17,000,000 for the first fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(2) $13,000,000 for the second fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(3) $9,000,000 for the third fiscal year beginning after such date, 

(4) $5.000,000 for the fourth fiscal year beginning after such date, 

5) $3,000,000 for the fifth fiscal vear beginning after such date, and 

6) $1.000,000 for the sixth fiscal year beginning after such date. 

Any portions of the sums listed in the foregoing schedule that are not appropri- 
ated for the particular fiscal year for which their appropriation is authorized by 
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such schedule are hereby authorized to be appropriated for any subquent fiscal 
year. Appropiations made pursuant to this subsection shall remain available 
until expended. 

(ec) In addition to all other sums heretofore authorized to be appropriated for 
the maintenance of roads in Alaska, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the mainte- 
nance of roads in Alaska after the date of the admission of Alaska to the Union, 
the sum of $3,000,000 for each of the first five fiscal years beginning after such 
date, the sum of $2,000,000 for each of the second five fiscal years beginning after 
such date, and the sum of $1,000,000 for each of the third five fiscal years begin- 
ning after such date. Any portion of the sums mentioned in the preceding sen- 
tence are not appropriated for, or obligated during, the particular fiscal year 
for which their appropriation is authorized by such sentence are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for any subsequent fiscal year. 

(d) All roads and trails and rights-of-way for roads and trails situated in 
the Territory of Alaska which on the date of the admission of Alaska into the 
Union are owned by the United States and administered by the Alaska Road Com 
mission, and all real and personal property of the United States situated in the 
Territory of Alaska which is specifically used by the Alaska Road Commission 
for the sole purpose of construction and maintenance of roads and trails in 
Alaska shall be transferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska by the appro- 
priate Federal agency. 

Sec. 222. All Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with the provisions of this Act, 
whether passed by the legislature of said Territory or by Congress, are hereby 
repealed. 


Mr. O’Brien. Since holding statehood hearings 2 years ago, 7 mem- 
bers of this subcommittee made an extensive tr ip throughout Alaska 
during September and October of 1955. We took five volumes of 
testimony on the problems of the Territory. I may say that we found 
overwhelming support for statehood, but there were also others, par- 
ticularly in southeast Alaska, who were in opposition. 

I commend the reading of these volumes to the members who want 
to become well acquainted with Alaska. 

Our Alaska friends _ ave made great progress during the past 2 
years. On November 9, 1955, the members of the duly-elected con- 
stitutional convention, ead on February 5, 1956, 54 of the delegates 
affixed their signatures to 1 of the finest constitutions ever presented 
to the Congress of the United States. 

On April 24, 1956, by better than a 2 to 1 majority, the voters of 
Alaska approved that constitution, a copy of which has been placed 
before each member. 

I ask unanimous consent that the constitution of the State of Alaska, 
as approved by the qualified voters of the Territory, be made a part 
of the record at this time. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Agreed upon by the Delegates of the People of Alaska, University of Alaska. 
February 5, 1956 


PREAMBLE 


We, the people of Alaska, grateful to God and to those who founded our nation 
and pioneered this great land, in order to secure and transmit to succeeding gene- 
rations our heritage of political, civil, and religious liberty within the Union of 
States, do ordain and establish this constitution for the State of Alaska. 

ARTICLE I. DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 
Inherent rights 


Section 1. This constitution is dedicated to the principles that all persons 
have a natural right to life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and the enjoyment 
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of the rewards of their own industry: that all persons are equal and entitled to 
equal rights, opportunities, and protection under the law; and that all persons 
have corresponding obligations to the people and to the State. 


Source of government 


SrecTion 2.. All political power is inherent in the people. All government orig- 
inates with the people, is founded upon their will only, and is instituted solely 
for the good of the people as a whole. 

Civil rights 

Section 3. No person is to be denied the enjoyment of any civil or political 
right because of race, color, creed, or national origin. The legislature shall 
implement this section. 

Freedom of religion 


SECTION 4. No law shall be made respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 


Freedom of speech 


SECTION 5. Every person may freely speak, write, and publish on all subjects, 
being responsible for the abuse of that right. 


Assembly; petition 


Sect10ONn 6. The right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
government shall never be abridged. 


Due process 

SECTION 7. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law. The right of all persons to fair and just treatment in the course of 
legislative and executive investigations shall not be infringed. 


Grand jury 


SECTION 8. No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise in- 
famous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
ceases arising in the armed forces in time of war or public danger. Indictment 
may be waived by the accused. In that case the prosecution shall be by informa- 
tion. The grand jury shall consist of at least twelve citizens, a majority of whom 
concurring may return an indictment. The power of grand juries to investigate 
and make recommendations concerning the public welfare or safety shall never 
be suspended. 


Jeopardy and self-incrimination 

SEcTION 9. No person shall be put in jeopardy twice for the same offense. No 
person shall be compelled in any criminal proceeding to be a witness against 
himself. 


Treason 


SECTION 10. Treason against the State consists only in levying war against it, 
or in adhering to its enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason, unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

Rights of accused 

SECTION 11. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall have the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of twelve, except that the legislature 
may provide for a jury of not more than twelve nor less than six in courts not of 
record. The accused is entitled to be informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation ; to be released on bail, except for capital offenses when the proof 
is evident or the presumption great; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have colpulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


Eercessive punishment 
SEcTION 12. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 


nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. Penal administration shall be based 
on the principle of reformation and upon the need for protecting the public. 


Habeas corpus 


SEcTION 13. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or actual or imminent invasion, the publie safety 
requires it. 
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Searches and seizures 


SeEcTION 14. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses and 
other property, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated. No warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 

Prohibited State action 


Section 15. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. No law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, and no law making any irrevocable grant 
of special privileges or immunitiess shall be passed. No conviction shall work 
corruption of blood or forfeiture of estate. 

Civil suits; trial by jury 


SEcTION 16. In civil cases where the amount in controversy exceeds two hun- 
dred fifty dollars the right of trial by a jury of twelve is preserved to the same 
extent as it existed at common law. The legislature may make provision for a 
verdict by not less than three-fourths of the jury and, in courts not of record, may 
provide for a jury of not less than six or more than twelve. 


Imprisonment for debt 

SECTION 17. There shall be no imprisonment for debt. This section does not 
prohibit civil arrest of absconding debtors. 
Eminent domain 


Section 18. Private property shall not be taken or damaged for public use 
without just compensation. 


Right to bear arms 

SECTION 19. A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 
Quartering soldiers 

SECTION 20. No member of the armed forces shall in time of peace be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner or occupant, or in time of war 


except as prescribed by law. The military shall be in strict subordination to the 
civil power. 


Construction 


SECTION 21. The enumeration of rights in this constitution shall not impair 
or deny others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE II. THE LEGISLATURE 
Legislative power; membership 
SECTION 1. The legislative power of the State is vested in a legislature consist- 


ing of a senate with a membership of twenty and a house of representatives 
with a membership of forty. 


Members: Qualifications 


SECTION 2. A member of the legislature shall be a qualified voter who has 
been a resident of Alaska for at least three years and of the district from which 
elected for at least one year, immediately preceding his filing for office. A senator 
shall be at least twenty-five years of age and a representative at least twenty- 
one years of age. 


Election and terms 


Section 3. Legislators shall be elected at general elections. Their terms 
begin on the fourth Monday of the January following election unless otherwise 
provided by law. The term of representatives shall be two years, and the term 
of senators, four years. One-half of the senators shall be elected every two 
years. 


Vacancies 


Section 4. A vacancy in the legislature shall be filled for the unexpired term as 
provided by law. If no provision is made, the governor shall fill the vacancy 
by appointment. 

Disqualifications 


SEcTION 5. No legislator may hold any other office or position of profit under 
the United States or the State. During the term for which elected and for one 
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year thereafter, no legislator may be nominated, elected, or appointed to any 
other office or position of profit which has been created, or the salary or emol- 
uments of which have been increased, while he was a member. This section 
shall not prevent any person from seeking or holding the office of governor, 
secretary of state, or member of Congress. This section shall not apply to em- 
ployment by or election to a constitutional convention. 


Immunities 


Section 6. Legislators may not be held to answer before any other tribunal 
for any statement made in the exercise of their legislative duties while the 
legislature is in session. Members attending, going to, or returning from legisla- 
tive sessions are not subject to civil process and are privileged from arrest 
except for felony or breach of the peace. 


Salary and erpenses 


SecTION 7. Legislators shall receive annual salaries. They may receive a 
per diem allowance for expenses while in session and are entitled to travel ex- 
penses going to and from sessions. Presiding officers may receive additional com- 
pensation. 


Regular sessions 
SECTION 8. The legislature shall convene each year on the forth Monday in 
January, but the month and day may be changed by law. 


Special sessions 

SECTION 9. Special sessions may be called by the governor or by vote of two- 
thirds of the legislators. The vote may be conducted by the legislative coun- 
cil or as prescribed by law. At special sessions called by the governor, legislation 
shall be limited to subjects designated in his proclamation calling the session 
or to subjects presented by him. Special sessions are limited to thirty days. 
Adjournment 

SECTION 10. Neither house may adjourn or recess for longer than three days 
unless the other concurs. If the two houses cannot agree on the time of ad- 
journment and either house certifies the disagreement to the governor, he may 
adjourn the legislature. 
Interim committees 

SECTION 11. There shall be a legislative council, and the legislature may 
establish other interim committees. The council and other interim committees 
may meet between legislative sessions. They may perform duties and employ 
personnel as provided by the legislature. Their members may receive an allow- 
ance for expenses while performing their duties. 


Rules 


Section 12. The houses of each legislature shall adopt uniform rules of pro- 
cedure. Each house may choose its officers and employees. Each is the judge 
of the election and qualifications of its members and may expel a member with 
the concurrence of two-thirds of its members. Each shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings. A majority of the membership of each house constitutes a quorum 
to do business, but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day and may 
compel attendance of absent members. The legislature shall regulate lobbying. 


Form of bills 


Section 15. Every bill shall be confined to one subject unless it is an appro- 
priation bill or one codifying, revising, or rearranging existing laws. Bills for 
appropriations shall be confined to appropriations. The subject of each bill 
shall be expressed in the title. The enacting clause shall be: “Be it enacted by 
the Legislature of the State of Alaska.” 

Passage of bills 

SecTiON 14. The legislature shall establish the procedure for enactment of 
bills into law. No bill may become law unless it has passed three readings in 
each house on three separate days, except that any bill may be advanced from 
second to third reading on the same day by concurrence of three-fourths of the 
house considering it. No bill may become law without an affirmative vote of a 
majority of the membership of each house. The yeas and nays on final passage 
shall be entered in the journal. 
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Fe to 


Section 15. The governor may veto bills passed by the legislature. He may, 
by veto, strike or reduce items in appropriation bills. He shall return any vetoed 
bill, with a statement of his objections, to the house of origin. 

Action upon veto 

Section 16. Upon receipt of a veto message, the legislature shall meet im- 
mediately in joint session and reconsider passage of the vetoed bill or item. 
Bills to raise revenue and appropriation bills or items, although vetoed, become 
law by affirmative vote of three-fourths of the membership of the legislature. 
Other vetoed bills become law by affirmative vote of two-thirds of the member- 
ship of the legislature. The vote on reconsideration of a vetoed bill shall be 
entered on the journals of both houses. 


Bills not signed 


SecTION 17. A bill becomes law if, while the legislature is in session, the 
governor neither signs nor vetoes it within fifteen days, Sundays excepted, after 
its delivery to him. If the legislature is not in session and the governor neither 
signs nor vetoes a bill within twenty days, Sundays excepted, after its delivery 
to him, the bill becomes law. 

Effective date 

SECTION 18. Laws passed by the legislature become effective ninety days after 
enactment. The legislature may, by concurrence of two-thirds of the member- 
ship of each house, provide for another effective date. 

Local or special acts 

SecTIon 19. The legislature shall pass no local or special act if a general 
act can be made applicable. Whether a general act can be made applicable 
shall be subject to judicial determination. Local acts necessitating appropria- 
tions by a political subdivision may not become effective unless approved by 
a majority of the qualified voters voting thereon in the subdivision affected. 
Impeachment 


SEcTION 20. All civil officers of the State are subject to impeachment by the 
legislature. Impeachment shall originate in the senate and must be approved 
by a two-thirds vote of its members. The motion for impeachment shall list 
fully the basis for the proceeding. Trial on impeachment shall be conducted 
by the house of representatives. A supreme court justice designated by the 
court shall preside at the trial. Concurrence of two-thirds of the members of 
the house is required for a judgment of impeachment. The judgment may not 
extend beyond removal from office, but shall not prevent proceedings in the 
courts on the same or related charges. 

Suits against the State 


SecrIon 21. The legislature shall establish procedures for suits against the 

State. 
ARTICLE III. THE EXECUTIVE 

Executive power 

SECTION 1. The executive power of the State is vested in the governor. 
Governor: Qualifications 

Section 2. The governor shall be at least thirty years of age and a qualified 
voter of the State. He shall have been a resident of Alaska at least seven years 
immediately preceding his filing for office, and he shall have been a citizen of 
the United States for at least seven years. 
Election 

Secrion 3. The governor shall be chosen by the qualified voters of the State 
at a general election. The candidate receiving the greatest number of votes shall 
be governor. 
Term of office 

SecTion 4. The term of office of the governor is four years, beginning at noon 
on the first Monday in December following his election and ending at noon on 
the first Monday in December four years later. 
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Limit on tenure 


Section 5. No person who has been elected governor for two full successive 
terms shall be again eligible to hold that office until one full term has intervened. 


Dual office holding 


Section 6. The governor shall not hold any other office or position of profit 
under the United States, the State, or its political subdivisions. 


Secretary of State: Duties 


Section 7. There shall be a secretary of state. He shall have the same quali- 
fications as the governor and serve for the same term. He shall perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by law and as may be delegated to him by the 
governor. 

Election 

Section 8. The secretary of state shall be nominated in the manner provided 
by law for nominating candidates for other elective offices. In the general 
election the votes case for a candidate for governor shall be considered as cast 
also for the candidate for secretary of state running jointly with him. The 
candidate whose name appears on the ballot jointly with that of the success- 
ful candidate for governor shall be elected secretary of state. 


Acting governor 


SecTIONn 9. In case of the temporary absence of the governor from office, the 
secretary of state shall serve as acting governor. 


Succession: Failure to qualify 


Section 10. If the governor-elect dies, resigns. or is disqualified, the secretary 
of state elected with him shall succeed to the office of governor for the full term. 
If the governor-elect fails to assume office for any other reason, the secretary of 
state elected with him shall serve as acting governor, and shall sueceed to the 
office if the governor-elect does not assume his office within six months of the 
heginning of the term. 


Vacancy 


SECTION 11. In case of a vacancy in the office of governor for any reason, the 
secretary of state shall succeed to the office for the remainder of the term. 


Absence 


Secrion 12. Whenever for a period of six months, a governor has been con- 
tinuously absent from office or has been unable to discharge the duties of his 
office by reason of mental or physical disability, the office shall be deemed vacant. 
The procedure for determining absence and disability shall be prescribed by law. 
Further succession 


SECTION 13. Provision shall be made by law for succession to the office of gov- 
ernor and for an acting governor in the event that the secretary of state is unable 
to succeed to the office or act as governor. No election of a secretary of state 
shall be held except at the time of electing a governor. 


Title and authority 


SECTION 14. When the secretary of state succeeds to the office of governor, he 
shall have the title, powers, duties, and emoluments of that office. 


Compensation 


SECTION 15. The compensation of the governor and the secretary of state shall 
be prescribed by law and shall not be diminished during their term of office, unless 
by general law applying to all salaried officers of the State. 


Governor: authority 


SecTION 16. The governor shall be responsible for the faithful execution of 
the laws. He may, by appropriate court action or proceeding brought in the 
name of the State, enforce compliance with any constitutional or legislative 
mandate, or restrain violation of any constitutional or legislative power, duty, 
or right by any officer, department, or agency of the State or any of its political 
subdivisions. This authority shall not be construed to authorize any action or 
proceeding against the legislature. 
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Convening legislature 


SECTION 17. Whenever the governor considers it in the public interest, he may 
convene the legislature, either house, or the two houses in joint session. 


Messages to legislature 


SEcTION 18. The governor shall, at the beginning of each session, and may at 
other times, give the legislature information concerning the affairs of the State 
and recommend the measures he considers necessary. 

Military authority 

SecTIon 19. The governor is commander-in-chief of the armed forces of the 
State. He may call out these forces to execute the laws, suppress or prevent 
insurrection or lawless violence, or repel invasion. The governor, as provided by 
law, shall appoint all general and flag officers of the armed forces of the State, 
subject to confirmation by a majority of the members of the legislature in joint 
session. He shall appoint and commission all other officers. 

Martial law 

Section 20. The governor may proclaim martial law when the public safety 

requires it in case of rebellion or actual or imminent invasion. Martial law shall 


not continue for longer than twenty days without the approval of a majority of 
the members of the legislature in joint session. 


Executive clemency 

Section 21. Subject to procedure prescribed by law, the governor may grant 
pardons, commutations, and reprieves, and may suspend and remit fines and 
forfeitures. This power shall not extend to impeachment. A parole system 
shall be provided by law. 
Erecutive branch 

Section 22. All executive and administrative offices, departments, and agencies 
of the state government and their respective functions, powers, and duties shall 
be allocated by law among and within not more than twenty principal depart- 
ments, so as to group them as far as practicable according to major purposes. 
Regulatory, quasi-judicial, and temporary agencies may be established by law 
and need not be allocated within a principal department. 


Reorganization 


SecTION 23. The governor may make changes in the organization of the execu- 
tive branch or in the assignment of functions among its units which he considers 
necessary for efficient administration. Where these changes require the force 
of law, they shall be set forth in executive orders. The legislature shall have 
sixty days of a regular session, or a full session if of shorter duration, to disap- 
prove these executive orders. Unless disapproved by resolution concurred in by 
a majority of the members in joint session, these orders hecome effective at a 
date thereafter to be designated by the governor. 


Supervision 


Section 24. Each principal department shall be under the supervision of the 
governor. 
Department heads 

SEcTION 25. The head of each principal department shall he a single executive 
unless otherwise provided by law. He shall be appointed by the governor, sub- 
ject to confirmatioin by a majority of the members of the legislature in joint 
session, and shall serve at the pleasure of the governor. except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this article with respect to the secretary of state. The heads of all 
principal departments shall be citizens of the United States. 
Board and commissions 

SecTION 26. When a board or commission is at the head of a principal depart- 
ment or a regulatory or quasi-judicial agency, its members shall he appointed by 
the governor, subject to confirmation by a majority of the members of the legisla- 
ture in joint session, and may be removed as provided by law. They shall be 
citizens of the United States. The board or commission may appoint a principal 
executive officer when anthorized by law. but the appointment shall be subject to 
the approval of the governor. 
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Recess appointments 
or 


Section 27. The governor may make appointments to fill vacancies occurring 
during a recess of the legislature, in offices requiring confirmation by the legisla- 
ture. The duration of such appointments shall be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV. THE JUDICIARY 


Judicial power and jurisdiction 


Section 1. The judicial power of the State is vested in a supreme court, a 
superior court, and the courts established by the legislature. The jurisdiction 
of courts shall be prescribed by law. The courts shall constitute a unified judicial 
system for operation and administration. Judicial districts shall be established 
by law. 


Supreme court 


SecTion 2. The supreme court shall be the highest court of the State, with final 
appellate jurisdiction. It shall consist of three justices, one of whom is chief 
justice. The number of justices may be increased by law upon the request of 
the supreme court. 

Superior court 


SecTION 3. The superior court shall be the trial court of general jurisdiction 
and shall consist of five judges. The number of judges may be changed by law. 
Qualification of justices and judges 

Section 4. Supreme court justices and superior court judges shall be citizens 
of the United States and of the State, licensed to practice law in the State, and 
possessing any additional qualifications prescribed by law. Judges of other 
courts shall be selected in a manner, for terms, and with qualifications prescribed 
by law. 


Nomination and appointment 
Secer1on 5. The governor shall fill any vacancy in an office of supreme court 


justice or superior court judge by appointing one of two or more persons nomi- 
nated by the judicial council. 
Approval or rejection 

Secorion 6. Each supreme court justice and superior court judge shall, in the 
manner provided by law, be subject to approval or rejection on a nonpartisan 
ballot at the first general election held more than three years after his appoint- 
ment. Thereafter, each supreme court justice shall be subject to approval or 
rejection in a like manner every tenth year, and each superior court judge, every 
sixth year. 
Vacancy 

Section 7. The office of any supreme court justice or superior court judge be- 
comes vacant ninety days after the election at which he is rejected by a majority 
of those voting on the question, or for which he fails to file his declaration of 
candidacy to succeed himself. 
Judicial council 

Section. 8. The judicial council shall consist of seven members. Three attor- 
ney members shall be appointed for six-year terms by the governing body of the 
organized state bar. Three nonattorney members shall be appointed for six-year 
terms by the governor subject to confirmation by a majority of the members of 
the legislature in joint session. Vacancies shall be filled for the unexpired term 
in like manner. Appointments shall be made with due consideratin to area 
representation and without regard to political affiliation. The chief justice of 
the supreme court shall be ex officio the seventh member and chairman of the 
judicial council. No member of the judicial council, except the chief justice, 
may hold any other office or position of profit under the United States or the 
State. The judicial council shall act by concurrence of four or more members 
and according to rules which it adopts. 


Additional duties 

SECTION 9. The judicial council shall conduct studies for improvement of the 
administration of justice, and make reports and recommendations to the supreme 
court and to the legislature at intervals of not more than two years. The judi- 
cial council shall perform other duties assigned by law. 
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Incapacity of judges j 
SreoT1Ion 10. Whenever the judicial council certifies to the governor that a su- 
preme court justice appears to be so incapacitated as substantially to prevent I 
him form performing his judicial duties, the governor shall appoint a board of ¢ 
three persons to inquire into the circumstances, and may on the board’s recom- ] 
mendation retire the justice. Whenever a judge of another court appears to be 1 
so incapacitated as substantially to prevent him from performing his judicial 
duties, the judicial council shall recommend to the supreme court that the judge 
be placed under early retirement. After notice and hearing, the supreme court . 
by majority vote of its members may retire the judge. 
Retirement 
SEcTION 11. Justices and judges shall be retired at the age of seventy except | 


as provided in this article. The basis and amount of retirement pay shall be 
prescribed by law. Retired judges shall render no further service on the bench 
except for special assignment as provided by court rule. 


Impeachment 


Section 12. Impeachment of any justice or judge for malfeasance or mis- 
feasance in the performance of his official duties shall be according to procedure 
prescribed for civil officers. 


Compensation 


SEcTION 13. Justices, judges, and members of the judicial council shall receive 
compensation as prescribed by law. Compensation of justices and judges shall 
not be diminished during their terms of office, unless by general law applying 
to all salaried officers of the State. 

Restrictions 


SecTIon 14. Supreme court justices and superior court judges while holding 
offices may not practice law, hold office in a political party, or hold any other 
office or position of profit under the United States, the State, or its political 
subdivisions. Any supreme court justice or superior court judge filing for an- 
other elective public office forfeits his judicial position. 


Rulemaking power 


SECTION 15. The supreme court shall make and promulgate rules governing 
the administration of all courts. It shall make and promulgate rules governing 
practice and procedure in civil and criminal cases in all courts. These rules 
may be changed by the legislature by two-thirds vote of the members elected to 
each house. 


Court administration 


SEcTION 16. The chief justice of the supreme court shall be the administrative 
head of all courts. He may assign judges from one court or division thereof to 
another for temporary service. The chief justice shall, with the approval of the 
supreme court, appoint an administrative director to serve at his pleasure and 
to supervise the administrative operations of the judicial system. 


ARTICLE V. SUFFRAGE AND ELECTIONS 
Qualified voters 

SECTION 1. Every citizen of the United States who is at least nineteen years 
of age, who meets registration requirements which may be prescribed by law, 
and who is qualified to vote under this article, may vote in any state or local 
election. He shall have been, immediately preceding the election, for one year 
a resident of Alaska and for thirty days a resident of the election district 
in which he seeks to vote. He shall be able to read or speak the English lan 
guage as prescribed by law, unless prevented by physical disability. Additional 
voting qualifications may be prescribed by law for bond issue elections of 
political subdivisions. 
Disqualifications 


SECTION 2. No person may vote who has been convicted of a felony involving 
moral turpitude unless his civil rights have been restored. No person may vote 
who has been judicially determined to be of unsound mind unless the disability 
has been removed. 
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Methods of voting; election contests 

SecTION 3. Methods of voting, including absentee voting, shall be prescribed 
by law. Secrecy of voting shall be preserved. The procedure for determining 
election contests, with right of appeal to the courts, shall be prescribed by 
law. 
Voting precincts: registration 

Section 4. The legislature may provide a system of permanent registration of 
voters, and may establish voting precincts within election districts. 


General elections 

SecTION 5. General elections shall be held on the second Tuesday in October 
of every even-numbered year, but the month and day may be changed by 
law. 

ARTICLE VI. LEGISLATIVE APPORTION MENT 

Election districts 

Secrion 1. Members of the house of representatives shall be elected by the 
qualified voters of the respective election districts. Until reapportionment, elec- 
tion districts and the number of representatives to be elected from each district 
shall be as set forth in Section 1 of Article XIV. 
Senate districts 

Section 2. Members of the senate shall be elected by the qualified voters of the 
respective Senate districts. Senate districts shall be as set forth in Section 2 
of Article XIV, subject to changes authorized in this article. 
Reapportionment of house 

Section 3. The governor shall reapportion the house of representatives im- 
mediately following the official reporting of each decennial census of the 
United States. Reapportionment shall be based upon civilian population within 
each election district as reported by the census. 


Method 


SECTION 4. Reapportionment shall be by the method of equal proportions, 
except that each election district having the major fraction of the quotient 
obtained by dividing total civilian population by forty shall have one rep- 
resentative. 

Combining districts 

Section 5. Should the total civilian population within any election district 
fall below one-half of the quotient, the district shall be attached to an election 
district within its senate district, and the reapportionment for the new district 
shall be determined as provided in Section of this article. 

Kedistricting 

Section 6. The governor may further redistrict by changing the size and area 
of election districts, subject to the limitations of this article. Each new district 
so created shall be formed of contiguous and compact territory containing as 
nearly us practicable a relatively integrated socio-economic area. Each shall 
contain a population at least equal to the quotient obtained by dividing the total 
civilian population by forty. Consideration may be given to local government 
boundaries. Drainage and other geographic features shall be used in describing 
boundaries wherever possible. 

Modification of senate districts 

SECTION 7. The senate districts, described in Section 2 of Article XIV, may be 
modified to reflect changes in election districts. A district, although modified, 
shall retain its total number of senators and its approximate perimeter. 


Reapportionment board 

SECTION 8. The governor shall appoint a reapportionment board to act in an 
advisory capacity to him. It shall consist of five members, none of whom may be 
public employees or officials. At least one member each shall be appointed from 
the Southeastern, Southcentral, Central, and Northwestern Senate Districts. 
Appointments shall be made without regard to political affiliation. Board mem- 
bers shall be compensated. 
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Organization 

Section 9. The board shall elect one of its members chairman and may employ 
temporary assistants. Concurrence of three members is required for a ruling or 
determination, but a lesser number may conduct hearings or otherwise act for 
the board. 
Reapportionment plan and proclamation 

SecTION 10. Within ninety days following the official reporting of each decen- 
nial census, the board shall submit to the governor a plan for reapportionment 
and redistricting as provided in this article. Within ninety days after receipt of 
the plan, the governor shall issue a proclamation of reapportionment and redis- 
tricting. An accompanying statement shall explain any change from the plan of 
the board. The reapportionment and redistricting shall be effective for the elec 
tion of members of the legislature until after the official reporting of the next 
decennial census. 
Enforcement 

SecTion 11. Any qualified voter may apply to the superior court to compel the 
governor, by mandamus or otherwise. to perform his reapportionment duties or 
to correct any error in redistricting or reapportionment. . Application to compel 
the governor to perform his reapportionment duties must be filed within thirty 
days of the expiration of either of the two ninety-day periods specified in this 
article. Application to compel correction of any error in redistricting or reap- 
portionment must be filed within thirty days following the proclamation. Origi- 
nal jurisdiction in these matters is hereby vested in the superior court. On 
appeal, the cause shall be reviewed by the supreme court upon the law and the 
facts. 

ARTICLE VII. HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Public education 

Section 1. The legislature shall by general law establish and maintain a 
system of public schools open to all children of the State, and may provide for 
other public educational institutions. Schools and institutions so established 
shall be free from sectarian control. No money shall be paid from public funds 
for the direct benefit of any religious or other private educational institution. 
State university 

Section 2. The University of Alaska is hereby established as the state wuni- 
versity and constituted a body corporate. It shall have title to all real and 
personal property now or hereafter set aside for or conveyed to it. Its property 
shall be administered and disposed of according to law. 
Board of regents 

SectTIon 3. The University of Alaska shall be governed br a board of regents 
The regents shall be appointed by the governor, subject to confirmation by a 
majority of the members of the legislature in joint session. The board shall, 
in accordance with law, formulate policy and appoint the president of the uni- 
versity. He shall be the executive officer of the board. 
Public health 


Secrion +. The legislature shall provide for the promotion and protection of 
public health. 


Public welfare 


SEcTION 5. The legislature shall provide for public welfare 


ARTICLE VIII. NATURAL RESOURCES 


Statement of policy 

SEcTION 1. It is the policy of the State to encourage the settlement of its land 
and the development of its resources by making them available for maximum 
use consistent with the public interest. 
General authority 


Section 2. The legislature shall provide for the utilization, development, and 
conservation of all natural resources belonging to the State, including land 
and waters, for the maximum benefit of its people. 
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Common use 


> 


Section 3. Wherever occurring in their natural state, fish, wiidlife, and 
waters are reserved to the people for common use. 
Sustained yield 

Secrion 4. Fish, forests, wildlife, grasslands, and all other replenishable re- 
sources belonging to the State shall be utilized, developed, and maintained on 
the sustained yield principle, subject to preferences among beneficial uses. 
Facilities and improvements 

Section 5. The legislature may provide for facilities, improvements, and 
services to assure greater utilization, development, reclamation, and settlement 
of lands, and to assure fuller utilization and development of the fisheries, wild- 
life, and waters. 


State public domain 


Section 6. Lands and interests therein, including submerged and tidal lands, 
possessed or acquired by the State, and not used or intended exclusively for 
governmental purposes, constitute the state public domain. The legislature 
shall provide for the selection of lands granted to the State by the United States, 
and for the administration of the state public domain. 


Special purpose sites 

Section 7. The legislature may provide for the acquisition of sites, objects, 
and areas of natural beauty or of historic, cultural, recreational, or scientific 
value. It may reserve them from the public domain and provide for their admin- 
istration and preservation for the use, enjoyment, and welfare of the people. 
Leases 


Section 8. The legislature may provide for the leasing of. and the issuance 
of permits for exploration of, any part of the public domain or interest therein, 
subject to reasonable concurrent uses. Leases and permits shall provide, among 
other conditions, for payment by the party at fault for damage or injury arising 
from noncompliance with terms governing concurrent use, and for forfeiture in 
the event of breach of conditions. 


Sales and grants 


SECTION 9. Subject to the provisions of this section, the legislature may provide 
for the sale or grant of state lands, or interests therein, and establish sales pro- 
cedures. All sales or grants shall contain such reservations to the State of all 
resources aS may be required by Congress or the State and shall provide for 
access to these resources. Reservation of access shall not unnecessarily impair 
the owners’ use, prevent the control of trespass, or preclude compensation for 
damage. 

Public notice 


SECTION 10. No disposals or leases of state lands, or interests therein, shall be 
made without prior public notice and other safeguards of the public interest 
as may be prescribed by law. 

Mineral rights 


SECTION 11. Discovery and appropriation shall be the basis for establishing a 
right in those minerals reserved to the State which, upon the date of ratification 
of this constitution by the people of Alaska, were subject to location under the 
federal mining laws. Prior discovery, location, and filing, as prescribed by law, 
shall establish a prior right to these minerals and also a prior right to permits, 
leases, and transferable licenses for their extraction. Continuation of these 
rights shall depend upon the performance of annual labor, or the payment of fees, 
rents, or royalties, or upon other requirements as may be prescribed by law. 
Surface uses of land by a mineral claimant shall be limited to those necessary 
for tne extraction or basic processing of the mineral deposits, or for both. Dis- 
covery and appropriation shall initiate a right, subject to further requirements 
of law, to patent of mineral lands if authorized by the State and not prohibited 
by Congress. The provisions of this section shall apply to all other minerals 
reserved to the State which by law are declared subject to appropriation. 


Mineral leases and permits 


SecTION 12. The legislature shall provide for the issuance, types and terms of 
leases for coal, oil, gas, oil shale, sodium, phosphate, potash, sulfur, pumice, and 
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other minerals as may be prescribed by law. Leases and permits giving the 
exclusive right of exploration for these minerals for specific periods and areas, 
subject to reasonable concurrent exploration as to different classes of minerals, 
may be authorized by law. Like leases and permits giving the exclusive right of 
prospecting by geophysical, geochemical, and similar methods for all minerals 
may also be authorized by law. 

Water rights 


SEcTION 138. All surface and subsurface waters reserved to the people for com- 
mon use, except mineral and medicinal waters, are subject to appropriation. 
Priority of appropriation shali give prior right. Except for public water supply, 
an appropriation of water shall be limited to stated purposes and subject to 
preferences among beneficial uses, concurrent or otherwise, as prescribed by law, 
and to the general reservation of fish and wildlife. 

Access to navigable waters 

SECTION 14. Free access to the navigable or public waters of the State, as 
defined by the legislature, shall not be denied any citizen of the United States or 
resident of the State, except that the legislature may by general law regulate 
and limit such access for other beneficial uses or public purposes. 

No exclusive right of fishery 


SECTION 15. No exclusive right or special privilege of fishery shall be created 
or authorized in the natural waters of the State. 


Protection of rights 


SECTION 16. No person shall be involuntarily divested of his right to the use of 
waters, his interests in lands, or improvements affecting either, except for a 
superior beneficial use or public purpose and then only with just compensation 
and by operation of law. 


Uniform application 


SEcTION 17. Laws and regulations governing the use or disposal of natural 
resources shall apply equally to all persons similarly situated with reference to 
the subject matter and purpose to be served by the law or regulation. 

Private ways of necessity 

SECTION 18. Proceedings in eminent domain may be undertaken for private 
ways of necessity to permit essential access for extraction or utilization of re- 
sources. Just compensation shall be made for property taken or for resultant 
damages to other property rights. 


ARTICLE IX. FINANCE AND TAXATION 
Taxing power 
SeEcTION 1. The power of taxation shall never be surrendered. This power 
shall not be suspended or contracted away, except as provided in this article. 


Nondiscrimination 


SecTIon 2. The lands and other property belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without the State shall never be taxed at a higher rate than the 
lands and other property belonging to the residents of the State. 


Assessment standards 


SeEcTION 3. Standards for appraisal of all property assessed by the State or 
its political subdivisions shall be prescribed by law. 


Exemptions 


SecTion 4. The real and personal property of the State or its poltical subdi- 
visions shall be exempt from taxation under conditions and exceptions which 
may be provided by law. All, or any portion of, property used exclusively for 
nonprofit religious, charitable, cemetery, or educational purposes, as defined 
by law, shall be exempt from taxation. Other exemptions of like or different 
kind may be granted by general law. All valid existing exemptions shall be 
retained until otherwise provided by law. 
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Interests in Government property 

Section 5. Private leaseholds, contracts, or interests in land or property owned 
or held by the United States, the State, or its political subdivisions, shall be 
taxable to the extent of the interests. 


Public purpose 


SecTIoN 6. No tax shall be levied, or appropriation of public money made, or 
public property transferred, nor shall the public credit be used, except for a 
public purpose. 


Dedicated funds 


Section 7. The proceeds of any state tax or license shall not be dedicated to 
any special purpose, except when required by the federal government for state 
participation in federal programs. The provision shall not prohibit the con- 
tinuance of any dedication for special purposes existing upon the date of ratifi- 
eation of this constitution by the people of Alaska. 

State debt 


Section 8. No state debt shall be contracted unless authorized by law for 
capital improvements and ratified by a majority of the qualified voters of the 
State who vote on the question. The State may, as provided by law and with- 
out ratification, contract debt for the purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing 
insurrection, defending the State in war, meeting natural disasters, or redeem- 
ing indebtedness outstanding at the time this constitution becomes effective. 
Local debts 


Section 9. No debt shall be contracted by any political subdivision of the 
State, unless authorized for capital improvements by its governing body and 
ratified by a majority vote of those qualified to vote and voting on the question. 


Interim borrowing 


Section 10. The State and its political subdivisions may borrow money to 
meet appropriations for any fiscal year in anticipation of the collection of the 
revenues for that vear, but all debt so contracted shall be paid before the end 
of the next fiscal year. 

Exceptions 


SECTION 11. The restrictions on contracting debt do not apply to debt incurred 
through the issuance of revenue honds by a public enterprise or public corpora- 
tion of the State or a political subdivision, when the only security is the revenues 
of the enterprise or corporation. The restrictions do not apply to indebtedness to 
be paid from special assessments on the benefited property, nor do they apply to 
refunding indebtedness of the State or its political subdivisions. 

Budget 


SecTIon 12. The governor shall submit to the legislature, at a time fixed by 
law, a budget for the next fiscal year setting forth all proposed expenditures and 
anticipated income of all departments, offices, and agencies of the State. The 
governor, at the same time, shall submit a general appropriation bill to authorize 
the proposed expenditures, and a bill or bills covering recommendations in the 
budget for new or additional revenues. 

Erpenditures 


SECTION 13. No money shall be withdrawn from the treasury except in accord- 
ance with appropriations made by law. No obligation for the payment of money 
shall be incurred except as authorized by law. Unobligated appropriations out- 
standing at the end of the period of time specified by law shall be void. 


Legislative postaudit 


SecTION 14. The legislature shall appoint an auditor to serve at its pleasure. 
He shall be a certified public accountant. The auditor shall conduct postaudits 
as prescribed by law and shall report to the legislature and to the governor. 


ARTICLE X. LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Purpose and construction 


SECTION 1. The purpose of this article is to provide for maximum local self- 
government with a minimum of local government units, and to prevent duplica- 
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tion of tax-levvying jurisdictions. A liberal construction shall be given to the B 
powers of local government units. 
Local government powers i} 
SEctTION 2. All local government powers shall be vested in boroughs and cities. c 
The State may delegate taxing powers to organized boroughs and cities only. p 
7 
Boroughs e 
Section 3. The entire State shall be divided into boroughs, organized or unor- ¢ 


ganized. They shall be established in a manner and according to standards pro- 
vided by law. The standards shall include population, geography, economy, trans- h 
portation, and other factors. Each borough shall embrace an area and population 7 
with common interests to the maximum degree possible. The legislature shall 4 
classify boroughs and prescribe their powers and functions. Methods by which 


boroughs may be organized, incorporated, merged, consolidated, reclassified, or t 
dissolved shall be prescribed by law. 
‘ 
Assembly i 
SeEcTION 4. The governing body of the organized borough shall be the assembly, ‘ 
and its composition shall be established by law or charter. Each city of the first 
class, and each city of any other class designated by law, shall be represented |! 
on the assembly by one or more members of its council. The other members of 
the assembly shall be elected from and by the qualified voters resident outside 1 
such cities. 


Service areas 

SEcTion 5. Service areas to provide special services within an organized bor- ) 
ough may be established, altered, or abolished by the assembly, subject to the 
provisions of law or charter. A new service area shall not be established if, 
consistent with the purposes of this article, the new service can be provided by 
an existing service area, by incorporation as a city, or by annexation to a city. 
The assembly may authorize the levying of taxes, charges, or assessments within 
a service area to finance the special services. 
Unorganized boroughs 

Section 6. The legislature shall provide for the performance of services it 
deems necessary or advisable in unorganized boroughs, allowing for maximum 
local participation and responsibility. It may exercise any power or function 
in an unorganized borough which the assembly may exercise in an organized 
borough. 
Cities 

Section 7. Cities shall be incorporated in 2 manner prescribed by law, and 
shall be a part of the borough in which they are located. Cities shall have the 
powers and functions conferred by law or charter. They may be merged, con- 
solidated, classified, reclassified, or dissolved in the manner provided by law. 
Council 

Section 8. The governing body of a city shall be the council. 
Charters 


Section 9. The qualified voters of any borough of the first class or city of the 
first class may adopt, amend, or repeal a home rule charter in a manner provided 
by law. In the absence of such legislation, the governing body of a borough or 
city of the first class shall provide the procedure for the preparation and adoption 
or rejection of the charter. All charters, or parts or amendments of charters, 
shall be submitted to the qualified voters of the borough or city, and shall become 
effective if approved by a majority of those who vote on the specific question. 


Extended home rule 
Section 10. The legislature may extend home rule to other boroughs and cities. 
Home rule powers 


SecTIon 11. A home rule borough or city may exercise all legislative powers 
not prohibited by law or by charter. 
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Boundaries 

Section 12. A local boundary commission or board shall be established by law 
in the executive branch of the state government. The commission or board may 
consider any proposed local government boundary change. It may present pro- 
posed changes to the legislature during the first ten days of any regular session. 
The change shall become effective forty-five days after presentation or at the 
end of the session, whichever is earlier, unless disapproved by a resolution con- 
eurred in by a majority of the members of each house. The commission or board, 
subject to law, may establish procedures whereby boundaries may be adjusted 
by local action. 
Agreements ; transfer of powers 

SecTIon 13. Agreements, including those for cooperative or joint administra- 
tion of any functions or powers, may be made by any local government with any 
other local government, with the State, or with the United States, unless other- 
wise provided by law or charter. A city may transfer to the borough in which 
it is located any of its powers or functions unless prohibited by law or charter, 
and may in like manner revoke the transfer. 


Local government agency 
Section 14. An agency shall be established by law in the executive branch of 
the state government to advise and assist local governments. It shall review 


their activities, collect and publish local government information, and perform 
other duties prescribed by law. 


Special service districts 
SecTION 15. Special service districts existing at the time a borough is organ- 
ized shall be integrated with the government of the borough as provided by law. 


ARTICLE XI. INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL 


Initiative and referendum 


SecTION 1. The people may propose and enact laws by the initiative, and ap- 
prove or reject acts of the legislature by the referendum. 
Application 

Section 2. An initiative or referendum is proposed by an application contain- 
ing the bill to be initiated or the act to be referred. The application shall be 
signed by not less than one hundred qualified voters as sponsors, and shall be 
filed with the secretary of state. If he finds it in proper form he shall so certify. 
Denial of certification shall be subject to judicial review. 
Petition 

Section 3. After certification of the application, a petition containing a sum- 
mary of the subject matter shall be prepared by the secretary of state for cir- 
culation by the sponsors. If signed by qualified voters, equal in number to ten 
percent of those who voted in the preceding general election and resident in at 
least two-thirds of the election districts of the State, it may be filed with the 
secretary of state. 
Initiative election 

Secrion 4. An initiative petition may be filed at any time. The secretary of 
state shall prepare a ballot title and proposition summarizing the proposed 
law, and shall place them on the ballot for the first statewide election held more 
than one hundred and twenty days after adjournment of the legislative session 
following the filing. If, before the election, substantially the same measure 
has been enacted, the petition is void. 
Referendum election 

Section 5. A referendum petition may be filed only within ninety days after 
adjournment of the legislative session at which the act was passed. The secre- 
tary of state shall prepare a ballot title and proposition summarizing the act 
and shall place them on the ballot for the first statewide election held more 
than one hundred and eighty days after adjournment of that session. 
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Enactment 

Section 6. If a majority of the votes cast on the proposition favor its adop- 
tion, the initiated measure is enacted. If a majority of the votes cast on the 
proposition favor the rejection of an act referred, it is rejected. The secre- 
tary of state shall certify the election returns. An initiated law becomes effective 
ninety days after certification, is not subject to veto, and may not be repealed 
by the legislature within two years of its effective date. It may be amended at 
any time. An act rejected by referendum is void thirty days after certification. 
Additional procedures for the initiative and referendum may be prescribed 
by law. 
Restrictions 

Section 7. The initiative shall not be used to dedicate revenues, make or repeal 
appropriations, create courts, define the jurisdiction of courts or prescribe their 
rules, or enact local or special legislation. The referendum shall not be applied 
to dedications of revenue, to appropriations, to local or special legislation, or 
to laws necessary for the immediate preservation of the public peace, health, 
or safety. 
Recall 

SEcTION &. All elected public officials in the State, except judicial officers, are 
subject to recall by the voters of the State or political subdivision from which 
elected. Procedures and grounds for recall shall be prescribed by the legislature. 


ARTICLE XII. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
State boundaries 

SECTION 1. The State of Alaska shall consist of all the territory, together with 
the territorial waters appurtenant thereto, included in the Territory of Alaska 
upon the date of ratification of this constitution by the people of Alaska. 
Intergovernmental relations 

SecTion 2. The State and its political subdivisions may cooperate with the 
United States and its territories, and with other states and their political sub- 
divisions on matters of common interest. The respective legislative bodies may 
make appropriations for this purpose. 
Office of profit 


SECTION 3. Service in the armed forces of the United States or of the State 
is not an office or position of profit as the term is used in this constitution. 
Disqualification for disloyalty 

SECTION. 4. No person who advocates, or who aids or belongs to any party or 
organization or association which advocates, the overthrow by force or violence 
of ine government of the United States or of the State shall be qualified to hold 
any public office of trust or profit under this constitution. 

Oath of Office 


Section 5. All public officers, before entering upon the duties of their offices, 
shall take and subscribe to the following oath or affirmation: “I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitution of the State of Alaska, and that I will faithfully dis- 
charge my duties as 3 Bos to the best of my ability.” The legislature 
may prescribe further oaths or affirmations. 

Merit system 


Section 6. The legislature shall establish a system under which the merit 
principle will govern the employment of persons by the State. 


Retirement systems 


SEcTION 7. Membership in employee retirement systems of the State or its 
political subdivisions shall constitute a contractual relationship. Accrued bene- 
tits of these systems shall not be diminished or impaired. 

Residual power 


Seciion 8. The euumeration of specified powers in this constitution shall not 
be construed as limiting the powers of the State. 
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Provisions self-erecuting 
SecTION 9. The provisions of this constitution shall be construed to be self- 
executing Whenever possible. 


Interpretation 

Section 10. Titles and subtitles shall not be used in construing this constitu- 
tion. Personal pronouns used in this constitution shall be construed as including 
either sex. 
Law-making power 

SEecTION 11. As used in this constitution, the terms “by law” and “by the legis- 
lature,” or variations of these terms, are used interchangeably when related to 
law-making powers. Unless clearly inapplicable, the law-making powers as- 
signed to the legislature may be exercised by the people through the initiative, 
subject to the limitations of Article XI. 
Disclaimer and agreement 

Secrion 12. The State of Alaska and its people forever disclaim all right and 
title in or to any property belonging to the United States, or subject to its disposi- 
tion, and not granted or confirmed to the State or its political subdivisions, by or 
under the act admitting Alaska to the Union. The State and its people further 
disclaim all right or title in or to any property, including fishing rights, the right 
or title to which may be held by or for any Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut, or community 
thereof, as that right or title is defined in the act of admission. The State and its 
people agree that, unless otherwise provided by Congress, the property, as de- 
scribed in this section, shall remain subject to the absolute disposition of the 
United States. They further agree that no taxes will be imposed upon any such 
property, until otherwise provided by the Congress. This tax exemption shall 
not apply to property held by individuals in fee without restrictions on alienation. 


Consent to act of admission 


SecriIon 13. All provisions of the act admitting Alaska to the Union which re- 
serve rights or powers to the United States, as well as those prescribing the terms 
or conditions of the grants of lands or other property, are consented to fully by 
the State and its people. 


ARTICLE XIII. AMENDMENT AND REVISION 


fmendments 


SECTION 1. Amendments to this constitution may be proposed by a two-thirds 
vote of each house of the legislature. The secretary of state shall prepare a ballot 
title and proposition summarizing each proposed amendment, and shall place them 
on the ballot for the next statewide election. If a majority of the votes cast on the 
proposition favor the amendment, it shall be adopted. Unless otherwise provided 
in the amendment, it becomes effective thirty days after the certification of the 
election returns by the secretary of state. 


Convention 
SECTION 2. The legislature may call constitutional conventions at any time. 
Call by referendum 


SECTION 3. If during any ten-year period a constitutional convention has not 
heen held, the secretary of state shall place on the ballot for the next general 
election the question: “Shall there be a Constitutional Convention?’ If a 
majority of the votes cast on the question are in the negative, the question need 
not be placed on the ballot until the end of the next ten-year period. If a major- 
ity of the votes cast on the question are in the affirmative, delegates to the conven- 
tion shall be chosen at the next regular statewide election, unless the legislature 
provides for the election of the delegates at a special election. The secretary of 
state shall issue the call for the convention. Unless other provisions have been 
made by law, the call shall conform as nearly as possible to the act calling the 
Alaska Constitutional Convention of 1955, tncluding, but not limited to, number 
of members, districts, election and certification of delegates, and submission and 
ratification of revisions and ordinances. The appropriation provisions of the call 
shall be self-executing and shall constitute a first claim on the state treasury. 
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Poirers 
SECTION 4. Constitutional conventions shall have plenary power to amend or rR 
revise the constitution, subject only to ratification by the people. No call for a Ss 
constitutional convention shall limit these powers of the convention. t 
ARTICLE XIV. APPORTIONMENT SCHEDULE ss 
Election Districts 
SECTION 1. Members of the house of representatives shall, until reapportion- : 
ment, be elected from the election districts and in the numbers shown below: C 
Number of Number of d 
District Vame of District Re presentatives a 
1 Prince of Wales 1 a 
2 Ketchikan 2 K 
3 Wrangell-Petersburg 1 
4 Sitka 2 i 
D Juneau 2 a 
6 Lynn Canal-Icy Straits 1 
7 Cordova-McCarthy 1 t] 
S Valdez-Chitina-Whittier i a 
9 Palmer-Wasilla-Talkeetna 1 fl 
10 Anchorage 8 a 
11 Seward 1 is 
12 Kenai-Cook Inlet 1 
13 Kodiak 2 I 
14 Aleutian Islands 5 S 
1D Bristol Bay 1 t 
16 Bethel 1 I 
17 Kuskokwim 1 t: 
18 Yukon-Koyukuk 1 is 
19 Fairbanks 5 
20 Upper Yukon 1 v 
21 Barrow 1 I 
22 Kobuk 1 h 
23 Nome 2 t 
24 Wade Hampton 1 t 
Senate Districts e 
Section 2. Members of the senate shall be elected from the senate districts I 
and in the number shown below: ‘ 
Number i 
Composed of Election of : 
Name of District Districts Senators ( 
A. Southeastern 1. 2. 3,4, 5, and 6 2 
B. Ketchikan-Prince of Wales l and 2 l s 
’. Wrangell-Petersburg-Sitka 3 and 4 | ] 
D. Juneau-Yakutat 5 and 6 | § 
E. Southcentral be Oe Rs By he ‘ 
13, and 14 2 ] 
F. Cordova-Valdez 7 and 8 | 
G. Anchorage-Palme1 9 and 10 | ' 
H. Seward- Kenai 11 and 12 | i 
I. Kodiak-Aleutians 13 and 14 ! ! 
J. Central 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, I 
and 20 2 ; 
K. Bristol Bay-Bethel 15 and 16 | . 
L. Yukon-Kuskokwim 17 and 18 1 t 
M. Fairbanks-Fort Yukon 19 and 20 i 
N. Northwestern 21, 22, 23, and 24 2 
O. Barrow-Kobuk 21 and 22 | ; 
P. Nome-Wade Hampton 23 and 24 1 
Description of election districts t 
SEcTION 3. The election districts set forth in section 1 shall include the follow- ; 
ing territory: . 
1. Prince of Wales: All of Prince of Wales, Dall, Forrester, Suemez, Baker. 
Lulu, Noyes, Warren, Kosciusko, and the Kashevarof Islands as well as adjacent 


off-shore islands. 
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2 Ketchikan: That area of the mainland drained by streams flowing into 
Revillagigedo Channel, Behm Canal, Burroughs Bay, and east side of Clarence 
Strait from the southernmost point of the Alaska-British Columbia boundary line 
to and including Lemesurier Point: and those islands of Ernest Sound and 
east of Clarence Strait, including Revillagigedo, Gravina, Annette, and Duke 
Islands, and other adjacent smaller islands. 

8. Wrangell-Petersburg: That area of the mainland north of Election District 
No. 2 and south of, and including, the area draining into Frederick Sound to Cape 
Fanshaw on the north, and partly bounded on the north by a line drawn between 
Cape Fanshaw and the north side of Pybus Bay; that area of Admiralty Island 
drained by streams flowing into Frederick Sound; that area of Baranof Island 
drained by streams flowing into Chatham Strait to but not including that area 
drained by streams flowing into Peril Strait; and including Kupreanof, Mitkof, 
Kuiu, and Coronation Islands and other smaller adjacent islands. 

4. Sitka: Those parts of Admiralty, Chichagof, and Baranof Islands not 
included in Election Districts No. 3,5, and 6; and Kruzof Island and other smaller 
adjacent islands. 

5. Juneau: The mainland north of Election District No. 3 up to and including 
the area drained by streams flowing into Berners Bay on the north: and that 
area of Admiralty Island north of Election District No. 3 and drained by streams 
flowing into Stephens Passags, Seymour Canal, Lynn Canal, and their tributaries ; 
and including Douglas, Shelter, and Benjamin Islands, and other small adjacent 
islands. 

6. Lynn Canal-Icy Straits: That part of the mainland, not included in Election 
District No. 5, drained by streams flowing into Lynn Canal, Glacier Bay, Icy 
Strait. Cross Sound, and their tributaries, and the Pacific Ocean; to and including 
the area drained into Icy Bay to the west : those parts of Admiralty and Chichagof 
Islands drained by streams flowing into Icey Strait, Cross Sound, and their tribu- 
taries: and Yakobi, Lemesurier, and Pleasant Islands, and other smaller adjacent 
islands. 

7. Cordova-McCarthy: That area draining into the Gulf of Alaska and Prince 
William Sound, from but not including that area draining into the south side of 
Icy Bay on the east, to Knowles Head on the west, including Hawkins, Hinchin- 
brook, Kayak, and Middleton Islands, and other smaller adjacent islands: and 
that area drained by the Copper River and its tributaries up to and not including 
the Tiekel River on the west, and up to and including the Chitina River on the 
east. 

S. Valdez-Chitina-Whittier: That area drained by all streams flowing into 
Prince William Sound from Cape Junken on the west to Knowles Head on the 
east, including Montague, Latouche. and Knight Islands, and adjacent smaller 
islands; and all of the area drained by the Copper River and its tributaries above 
and including the Tiekel River on the west, and above but not ineluding the 
Chitina River on the east. 

9. Palmer-Wasilla-Talkeetna: That area from and including Susitna on the 
south, drained by the Susitna River and its tributaries: and that area dratned 
by the Little Susitna River from and including Flat Lake on the south: and that 
area draining into Knik Arm from and including Fish Creek and its tributaries 
on the west side of Knik Arm, to and including the area draining into the Knik 
River from the north, and from the south to the highway bridge. 

10. Anchorage: That area around Turnagain Arm and east of Knik Arm 
drained by streams flowing into Turnagain Arm and Knik Arm, from and 
including Placer River on the south, to and including the Knik River highway 
bridge on the north; that area east of Knik Arm and north of Cook Inlet drained 
by Goose Creek and its tributaries on the east, and the Little Susitna River south 
of Flat Lake, and the Susitna River south of but not including Susitna: the area 
west of Cook Inlet drained by Ivan, Lewis, Theodore Rivers, and their tributaries, 
to but not including Beluga River on the south. 

11. Seward: That part of Kenai Peninsula draining into the Gulf of Alaska 
from Gore Point on the west to Cape Junken on the east: and the area draining 
into Turnagain Arm from and including the drainage of Resurrection Creek on 
the west to but not including Placer River on the east, and to and ineluding 
the confluence of the Kenai and Russian Rivers on the west. 

2. Kenai-Cook Inlet: That area of Kenai Peninsula drained by streams flow- 
ing into the Gulf of Alaska, Cook Inlet, and Turnagain Arm, from and including 
the area drained into Port Dick on the south to Gore Point, to but not including 
Resurrection Creek on the north, and the area east of the confluence of the 
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Kenai and Russian Rivers: and that area west of Cook Inlet drained by all 
streams flowing into Cook Inlet from Cape Douglas on the south, to and includ- 
ing the Beluga River; including Elizabeth Island and adjacent islands in Cook 
Inlet. 

13. Kodiak: The part of the Alaska Peninsula drained by all streams flowing 
into the Pacific Ocean from Cape Douglas on the east to but not including 
Kujulik Bay on the west: and all adjacent off-shore islands. including the 
Semidi Islands, and Kodiak, Afognak, Trinity, Chirikof Islands, and other 
smaller islands in the immediate vicinity, such as the Barren Islands and the 
Chugach Islands. 

14. Aleutian Islands: The part of the Alaska Peninsula west of and including 
the drainage of Meshik River and Kujulik Bay: and all of the Aleutian and 
Pribilof Islands and adjacent off-shore islands west of and excluding the Semidi 
Islands and Sutwik Island. 

15. Bristol Bay: The area drained by all streams flowing into Bristol Bay 
from Cape Newenham on the west to but not inclding the Meshik River on the 
south. 

16. Bethel: The area drained by all streams flowing into Baird Inlet, Etolin 
Strait, and Kuskokwim Bay; that area drained by the Kuskokwim River and 
its tributaries up to, and including, the area drained by the Tuluksak River on 
the east bank of the Kuskokwim River; and the area drained by tributaries up 
to the opposite point on the west bank of the Kuskokwim River; and including 
Nunivak Island and St. Matthew Island and adjacent islands. 

17. Kuskokwim: The area drained by the Kuskokwim River and its tribu- 
taries above and not including the area drained by the Tuluksak River on the 
east bank; and the area drained by tributaries above the opposite point on the 
west bank of the Kuskokwim River; and the area drained by the Yukon River 
from Tuckers Slough, to but not including the area drained by the Khotol River. 

18. Yukon-Koyukuk: The area drained by all streams and their tributaries 
flowing into the Yukon River from and including Khotol River on the west to 
and including Hess Creek on the east; and that area drained by the Tanana 
River and its tributaries up to but not including Clear Creek, near Blair Lakes. 
on the east; and that part of Goldstream Creek up to but not including Nugget 
Creek and Spinach Creek; and that portion drained by the Chatanika River up 
to but not including Vault Creek. 

19. Fairbanks: That area drained by the Tanana River and its tributaries from 
and including Clear Creek, near Blair Lakes, on the west, to the Alaska-Canada 
boundary on the east; and also that area drained by Goldstream Creek and its 
tributaries up stream from, and including, Nugget Creek and Spinach Creek; 
and that portion drained by the Chatanika River and its tributaries up stream 
from, and including, Vault Creek. 

20. Upper Yukon: That area drained by the Yukon River and its tributaries 
from, but not including, Hess Creek on the west, to the Alaska-Canada boundary : 
and that area drained by streams flowing into the Arctic Ocean from, but not 
including, Kuparuk River on the west, to the Alaska boundary. 

21. Barrow: The area drained by all streams flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
from Cape Lisburne on the west, to and including the area drained by the Ku- 
paruk River and its tributaries on the east. 

22. Kobuk: The area drained aby all streams flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
and Kotzebue Sound, from Cape Lisburne on the north, to and including the 
area drained by the Goodhope River and its tributaries on the south. 

23. Nome: That part of the Seward Peninsula and adjacent areas drained by 
all streams flowing into the Kitzebue Sound, Bering Strait and Norton Sound, 
from, but not including, the area drained by the Goodhope River and its tribu 
taries on the north, to but not including, the area drained by the Pastolik 
River on the south: and King, Little Diomede, St. Lawrence, Sledge, and Stuart 
Islands. as well as adjacent offshore islands. 

24. Wade Hampton: The area drained by the lower Yukon River and its tribu- 
taries, from Tuckers Slough to the mouth at the Bering Sea; and the area 
drained by all streams flowing into the Bering Sea and Norton Sound, from and 
including Hazen Bay on the south, to and including the Pastolik River on the 
north. 

ARTICLE XV. SCHEDULE OF TRANSITIONAL MEASURES 


To provide an orderly transition from a territorial to a state form of govern 
ment, it is declared and ordained : 
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Continuance of las 

Section 1. All laws in force in the Territory of Alaska on the effective date 
of this constitution and consistent therewith shall continue in force until they 
expire by their own limitation, are amended, or repealed. 
Savings of existing rights and liabilities 

SecTion 2. Except as otherwise provided in this constitution, all rights, titles, 
actions, Suits, contracts, and liabilities and all civil, criminal, or administrative 
proceedings shall continue unaffected by the change from territorial to state 
government, and the State shall be the legal successor to the Territory in these 
matters. 
Local government 

SecTion 3. Cities, school districts, health districts, public utility districts, and 
other local subdivisions of government existing on the effective date of this 
constitution shall continue to exercise their powers and functions under existing 
law, pending enactment of legislation to carry out the provisions of this con- 
stitution. New local subdivisions of government shall be created only in 
accordance With this constitution. 


Continuance of office 

Section 4. All officers of the Territory, or under its laws, on the effective date 
of this constitution shall continue to perform the duties of their offices in a 
manner consistent with this constitution until they are superseded by officers of 
the State. 


Corresponding qualifications 

SecTion 5. Residence, citizenship, or other qualifications under the Territory 
may be used toward the fulfillment of corresponding qualifications required by 
this constitution. 
Governor to proclaim election 

SECTION 6. When the people of the Territory ratify this constitution and it is 
approved by the duly constituted authority of the United States, the governor of 
the Territory shall, within thirty days after receipt of the official notification of 
such approval, issue a proclamation and take necessary measures to hold pri- 
mary and general elections for all State elective officers provided for by this 
constitution. 


First state elections 


SECTION 7. The primary election shall take place not less than forty nor more 
than ninety days after the proclamation by the governor of the Territory. The 
general election shall take place not less than ninety days after the primary 
election. The elections shall be governed by this constitution and by applicable 
territorial laws. 

United States senators and representative 

SECTION 8. The officers to be elected at the first general election shall include 
two senators and one representative to serve in the Congress of the United States, 
unless senators and a representative have been previously elected and seated. 
One senator shall be elected for the long term and one senator for the short term, 
each term to expire on the third day of January in an odd-numbered year to be 
determined by authority of the United States. The term of the representative 
shall expire on the third day of January in the odd-numbered year immediately 
following his assuming office. If the first representative is elected in an even- 
numbered year to take office in that vear, a representative shall be elected at the 
same time to fill the full term commencing on the third day of January of the 
following year, and the same person may be elected for both terms. 

First governor and secretary of state: terms 

SECTION 9. The first governor and secretary of state shall hold office for a term 
beginning with the day on which they assume office and ending at noon on the 
first Monday in December of the even-numbered year following the next presi- 
dential election. This term shall count as a full term for purposes of determining 
eligibility for reelection only if it is four years or more in duration. 
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Election of first senators 


SECTION 10. At the first state general election, one senator shall be chosen for 
a two-year term from each of the follow ing senate districts, deserihed in Section 2 
of Article XIV: A, B. D. mG, 1, J, i.’ N ana’o''' as the same election. one 
senator shall be chosen for a four-year term from each of the following senate 
districts, described in Section 2 of Article XIV: A, C, KE, F, H, J. K. M, N, and P. 
Terms of first state Ie gislators 


SECTION 11. The first state legislators shall hold office for a term beginning 
with the day on which they assume office and ending at noon on the fourth 
Monday in January after the next general election, except that senators elected 
for four-year terms shall serve an additional two years thereafter. If the first 
general election is held in an even-numbered year, it shall be deemed to be the 
general election for that year. 
Election returns 


SECTION 12. The returns of the first general election shall be made. canvassed, 
and certified in the manner prescribed by law. The governor of the Territory 
shall certify the results to the President of the United States. 

Assumption of office 


SEcTION 13. When the President of the United States issues a proclamation 
announcing the results of the election, and the State has been admitted into 
the Union, the officers elected and qualified shall assume office. 

First session of legislature 


SECTION 14. The governor shall call a special session of the first state Legisla- 
ture within thirty days after the presidential proclamation unless a regular 
sion of the legislature falls within that period. 
limited as to duration 


SeOs- 


The special session shall not be 


First legislators: offic holding 

SecTION 15. The provisions of Section 
member of the first state legislature 
during his first term. 


9 of Article IT shail not prohibit any 
from holding any office or position created 


First judicial council 


SECTION 16. The first members of the judicial council shall. notwithstanding 
Section 8 of Article IV, be appointed for terms as follows 
bers for one, three, and five years respectively, 
for two, four, and six years respectively. 
in accordance with Section 5 of Article IV, 
to fill the initial vacancies on the supe 
the office of chief justice. 
preme courts are filled, 
council. 


: three attorney mem- 


and three non-attorney members 
The six members so appointed shall. 
submit to the governor nominations 
rior court and the supreme court. including 
After the initial vacancies on the superior and su- 
the chief justice shall assume his seat on the judicial 


Transfer of court jurisdietion 
SECTION 17. Until the courts provided for in Article IV are organized, the 
courts, their jurisdiction, and the judicial system shall re 
the date of admission unless otherwise provided by law. 
are organized, new actions shall be commenced and filed t 
other than those under the jurisdiction of the United States, pending in the 
courts existing on the date of admission. shall be transferred to the proper state 
court as though commenced, filed. or lodged in those courts in the first instance, 
except as otherwise provided by law. 


main as constituted on 
When the state courts 
herein, and all causes. 


Territorial assets and liabilities 


SECTION 18. The debts and liabilities of tl 
sumed and paid by the State. 
by the State. Assets 
of the State. 


ie Territory of Alaska shall be as- 
and debts owed to the Territory shall be collected 
and records of the Territory shall become the property 


First reapportionment 


SECTION 19. The first reapportionment of the house of representatives shall 
be made immediately following the official reporting of the 1960 decennial] censis, 
or after the first regular legislative Session if the session occurs the 
withstanding the provision 
other provisions of Atrite 


reafter, not- 
as to time contained in Section 3 of Article VI All 
¢ VI shall apply in the first reapportionment 
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State capital 
SecTion 20. The capital of the State of Alaska shall be at Juneau. 
Seal 


Secrion 21. The seal of the Territory, substituting the word “State” for ‘Ter- 
ritory,” shall be the seal of the State. 


Flag 

Secrion 22. The flag of the Territory shall be the flag of the State. 
Special voting provision 

SeEcTION 23. Citizens who legally voted in the general election of November 4, 
1924, and who meet the residence requirements for voting, shall be entitled to vote 
notwithstanding the provisions of Section 1 of Article V. 


Ordinances 


Section 24. Ordinance No. 1 on ratification of the constitution, Ordinance No. 
2 on the Alaska-Tennessee Plan, and Ordinance No. 3 on the abolition of fish traps, 
adopted by the Alaska Constitutional Convention and appended to this constitu- 
tion, shall be submitted to the voters and if ratified shall become effective as pro- 
vided in each ordinance. 

Effective date 

Section 25. This constitution shall take effect immediately upon the admis- 
sion of Alaska into the Union as a state. 

Agreed upon by the delegates in Constitutional Convention assembled at the 
University of Alaska, this fifth day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-six, and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and eightieth. 


R. ROLLAND ARMSTRONG 
DOROTHY J. AWES 
FRANK BARR 

JOHN ©. BOSWELL 
SEABORN J. BUCKALEW, JR. 
JOHN B. COGHILL 

E. B. COLLINS 

GEORGE D. COOPER 
JOHN M. CROSS 

EDWARD V. DAVIS 
JAMES P. DOOGAN 
TRUMAN C. EMBERG 
WILLIAM W. KNIGHT 

W. W. LAWS 

ELDOR R. LEE 

MAYNARD D. LONDBORG 
STEVE McCUTCHEON 
GEORGE M. MeLAUGHLIN 
ROBERT J. McNEALY 
JOHN A. McNEES 

M. R. MARSTON 

IRWIN L. METCALF 
LESLIE NERLAND 
JAMES NOLAN 
KATHERINE D. NORDALE 
FRANK PERATROVICH 
CHRIS POULSEN 

WM. A. EGAN 

President of the Convention 


HELEN FISCHER 
VICTOR FISCHER 
DOUGLAS GRAY 
THOMAS C. HARRIS 
JOHN S. HELLENTHAL 
MILDRED R. HERMANN 
HERR HILSCHER 

JACK HINCKEL 
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JAMES HURLEY 
MAURICE T. JOHNSON 
YULE F. KILCHER 
LEONARD H. KING 
PETER L. READER 
BURKE RILEY 
RALPH J. RIVERS 
VICTOR C. RIVERS 
JOHN H. ROSSWOG 
B. D. STEWART 

W. O. SMITH 
GEORGE SUNDBORG 
DORA M. SWEENEY 
WARREN A. TAYLOR 
H. R. VANDERLEEST 
M. J. WALSH 
BARRIE M. WHITE 
ADA B. WIEN 


ATTEST: 
THOMAS B. STEWART 
Secretary of the Convention 


ORDINANCE NO. 1. RATIFICATION OF CONSTITUTION 
Election 

Secrion 1. The Constitution for the State of Alaska agreed upon by the 
delegates to the Alaska Constitutional Convention on February 5, 1956, shall be 
submitted to the voters of Alaska for ratification or rejection at the territorial 
primary election to be held on April 24, 1956. The election shall be conducted 
according to existing laws regulating primary elections so far as applicable. 


Ballot 


SecTION 2. Each elector who offers to vote upon this constitution shall be given 
a ballot by the election judges which will be separate from the ballot on which 
candidates in the primary election are listed. Each of the propositions offered by 
the Alaska Constitutional Convention shall be set forth separately, but on the 
same ballot form. The first proposition shall be as follows: 
“Shall the Constitution for the State of Alaska prepared Yes [ 
and agreed upon by the Alaska Constitutional Convention be No 
adopted ?” 


Canvass 


» 


SecTION 8. The returns of this election shall be made to the governor of the 
Territory of Alaska, and shall be canvassed in substantially the manner pro- 
vided by law for territorial elections. 


Acceptance and approval 


SecTION 4. If a majority of the votes cast on the proposition favor the consti- 
tution, then the constitution shall be deemed to be ratified by the people of Alaska 
to become effective as provided in the constitution. 

Submission of constitution 

SecTIon 5. Upon ratification of the constitution, the governor of the Territory 
shall forthwith transmit a certified copy of the constitution to the President of 
the United States for submission to the Congress, together with a statement of 
the votes cast for and against ratification. 


ORDINANCE NO. 2, ALASKA-TENNESSEE PLAN 


Statement of purpose 


SEcTION 1. The election of senators and a representative to serve in the Con- 
gress of the United States being necessary and proper to prepare for the admis- 
sion of Alaska as a state of the Union, the following sections are hereby 
ordained, pursuant to Chapter 46, SLA 1955: 
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Ballot 


SECTION 2. Each elector who offers to vote upon the ratification of the constitu- 
tion may, upon the same ballot, vote on a second proposition, which shall be as 
follows: 


“Shall Ordinance Number Two (Alaska-Tennessee Plan) of the Yes 
Alaska Constitutional Convention, calling for the immediate election 
of two United States Senators and one United States Representative, No [) 
be adopted?” 
Approval 

SEcTION 3. Upon ratification of the constitution by the people of Alaska and 
separate approval of this ordinance by a majority of all votes cast for and against 
it, the remainder of this ordinance shall become effective. 
Election of Senators and Representative 

Section 4. Two United States senators and one United States representative 
shall be chosen at the 1956 general election. 


Terms 
SecTion 5. One Senator shall be chosen for the regular term expiring on 
January 3, 1968, and the other for an initial short term expiring on January 3, 


1961, unless when they are seated the Senate prescribes other expiration dates. 
The representative shall be chosen for the regular term of two years expiring 
January 3, 1959. 
Qualifications 

SEcTION 6. Candidates for senators and representative shall have the qualifi- 
cations prescribed in the Constitution of the United States and shall be qualified 
voters of Alaska. 


Other office holding 


SECTION 7. Until the admission of Alaska as a state, the senators and repre- 
sentatives may also hold or be nominated and elected to other offices of the United 
States or of the Territory of Alaska, provided that no person may receive 
compensation for more than one office. 

Rlection procedure 


SECTION 8. Except as provided herein, the laws of the Territory governing 
elections to the office of Delegate to Congress shall, to the extent applicable, gov- 
ern the election of the senators and representatives. Territorial and other 
officials shall perform their duties with reference to this election accordingly. 


Independent candidates 


SECTION 9. Persons not representing any political party may become indepen- 
dent candidates for the offices of senator or representative by filing applications 
in the manner provided in Section 388—5-10,ACLA 1949, insofar as applicable. 
Applications must be filed in the office of the director of finance of the Territory 
on or before June 30, 1956. 


Party nominations 


SECTION 10. Party nominations for senators and representative shall, for this 
election only, be made by party conventions in the manner prescribed in Section 
384-11, ACLA 1949, for filling a vacancy in a party nomination occurring after 
a primary election. The names of the candidates nominated shall be certified 
by the chairman and secretary of the central committee of each political party to 
the director of finance of the Territory on or before June 30, 1956. 

Certification 


SECTION 11. The director of finance shall certify the names of all candidates 
for senators and representative to the clerks of court by July 15, 1956. The clerks 
of court shall cause the names to be printed on the official ballot for the general 
election. Independent candidates shall be identified as provided in Section 
38-53-10, ACLA 1949. Candidates nominated at party conventions shall be 
identified with appropriate party designations as is provided by law for nomina- 
tions at primary elections. 
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Ballot form; who elected 


SecTion 12. The ballot form shall group separately the candidates seeking the 
regular senate term, those seeking the short senate term, and candidates for 
representative. The candidate for each office receiving the largest number of 
votes cast for that office shall be elected. 

Duties and emoluments 


Secrion 13. The duties and emoluments of the offices of senator and repre- 
sentative shall be as prescribed by law. 


Convention assistance 


Section 14. The president of the Alaska Constitutional Convention, or a per- 
son designated by him, may assist in carrying out the purposes of this ordinance. 
The unexpended and unobligated funds appropriated to the Alaska Constitutional! 
Convention by Chapter 46, SLA 1955, may be used to defray expenses attributable 
to the referendum and the election required by this ordinance. 

Alternate effective dates 


Section 15. If the Congress of the United States seats the senators and repre 
sentative elected pursuant to this ordinance and approves the constitution before 
the first election of State officers, then Section 25 of Article XV 
shall be replaced by the following: 

“The provisions of the constitution applicable to the first election of State 
ofiicers shall take effect immediately upon the admission of Alaska into the 
Union as a state. The remainder of the constitution shall take effect when 
the elected governor takes office.” 


shall be void and 


ORDINANCE NO. 3. ABOLITION OF FISH TRAPS 


Ballot 


SECTION 1. Each elector who offers to vote upon the ratification of the constitu 


tion may, upon the same ballot, vote on a third proposition, which shall be as 
follows: 


“Shall Ordinance Number Three of the Alaska Constitutional Yes 
Convention, prohibiting the use of fish traps for the taking of 
salmon for commercial purposes in the coastal waters of the No 
State, be adopted?" 
Effect of referendum 
SECTION 2. If the constitution shall be adopted by the electors and if a majority 
of all the votes cast for and against this ordinance favor its adoption, then the 
following shall become operative upon the effective date of the constitution : 
“As a matter of immediate public necessity, to relieve economic distress 
among individnal fi hermen and those dependent upon them for a livelihood, 
tu conserve the rapidly dwindling supply of salmon in Alaska, to insure fail 
competition among those engaged in commercial fishing, and to make mani- 
fest the will of the people of Alaska, the use of fish traps for the taking of 
salmon for commercial purposes is hereby prohibited in all the coastal waters 
of the State.” 
Mr. O’Brien. Most of 1 


is are familiar with legislation which would 
make Alaska a State. 


We have had experiences similar to that which 
we are starting today on several previous occasions. For the record. 
however, let me enumer: ate the hearings. 

Sixty- fourth Congress (1916): The first Alaska statehood bill was 
introduced by Delegate Wic ate a of Alaska on March 30, 1916. 

Kightieth Congress: Hearings in Washington and Alaska. A bill 
was re ported to the House but no floor action was taken. 

Eighty-first Congress: Hearings in Washington on a statehood bill 
which passed the House on March 3, 1950, but it died in the Senate. 

FE ighty-sec ond C ongress : The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Comr {tee reported a state hood bill but when it came up on the Senate 
floor it was recommitted to the committee by a vote of 45 to 44. 

Kighty- arity Congress: A statehood bill was passed by this subcom 
mittee and the full committee and re ported to the House. 
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The Senate Interior Committee combined the Alaska and Hawaii 
statehood bills and passed the legislation in 1951. .A unanimous con- 
sent request for a conference was objected to in the House and the 
House Rules Committee tabled a request for a conference on the joint 
bill. Extensive hearings were held by both the House and the Senate 
subcommittees during the 83d Congress. 

Kighty-fourth Congress: The House Interior and Insular Commit- 
tee held 10 days of hearings on combined Alaska-Hawailian statehood 
bills early in 1954 and reported H. R. 2535. ‘Ten hours, an unprece- 
dented period, were devoted to hearings before the Rules Committee. 
whereupon the bill was allowed to appear on the floor under a closed 
rule. Following 7 hours of debate H. R. 2535 was recommitted with- 
out instructions to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs by 
a vote of 218 to 170. 

The bill upon which we will concentrate this week, H. R. 50, is less 
complicated than any of those previously introduced. No longer is . 
necessary for the legislation to provide for the establishment of : 
constitution, since that has been done. Congress has asked in H. R. 50 
to study the State constitution, and if found to be in conformity with 
the Constitution of the United States and the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to accept, ratify, and confirm it. A major por- 
tion of the work previously required has already been accomplished. 

I would like to make one additional statement, if I may, at this 
time, as an observation : 

The people of this Territory, feeling the need of some form of government for 
the country they live in, are asking it from Congress. For years the people of 
at least a portion of Alaska have been asking Congress to give them some form 
of government. They are here today with their petition, memorial, and dele- 
gate, asking for legislation at the hands of Congress. 

Since 1869 to the present time, there have been introduced in Congress, Senate 
and House, 25 bills to establish some form of government for Alaska. Your 
committee does not hesitate to recommend the establishment of some government 
for Alaska. We find that it is due to these people by our treaty stipulations, and 
it is to the interest of the Government to do this, in view of the considerable busi- 
ness and material interests we own in the Territory. 

Mr. Pirxrion. Point of order, Mr. Chairman. Whose conclusions 
are those / 

Mr. O'Brien. It just so happens, Mr. Pilhon, that the last para- 
graph will answer your question. 

That statement, gentlemen, which may sound like a recommenda- 
tion for inclusion in our subcommittee’s report, was actually made 75 
years ago, on April 20, 1882, in a report from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, House Report No. 1106, in the 47th Congress, 1st session. 

I read it at this time to the members of the committee to emphasize 
the length of time which has been consumed by consideration of these 
various matters affecting our Territory. 

I would like to make this explanation, too. This committee will, at 
this session, handle bills dealing with statehood for both Alaska and 
Hawail. Some may wonder why we are dealing today with Alaska 
and what we are going to do about Hawaii. 

Hearings on Hawaii statehood legislation have been set for April 
Sand 9. Alaska is being conside red today for alphi abetical reasons 
only. And I can only express the opinion of the Chair, as I do not 
know what this committee or the House or the Senate or the Presi- 
dent will do, but I do hope that we will be able to handle statehood 
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legislation this year on the merits of each Territory. We had a shot- m 
gun wedding in the last Congress. It ended in a very quick divorce. = 
And now we will proceed with the witnesses. wnt 
The first witness will be Gen. Nathan Twining, Acting Chairman . 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. : 
May I suggest to the committee, in view of the fact that the state- tl 
ment by General Twining is rather brief, that we permit the genera! "~ 
to proceed with his statement and have questions thereafter. h 
Mr. Asprnaty. Might I also make the unanimous consent request, ot 
Mr. Chairman, that we permit Secretary Chilson to make his state- ae 
ment immediately following General Twining’s statement, and that hav 
we examine them both together. pan 
Mr. O’Brien. The request is accepted. ae 


I think perhaps I should reverse the procedure, if the General will 
forgive me for making that mistake. 7 


We will first receive a statement from the Assistant Secretary of the C 
Interior, who is with us today. had 

Mr. Pintron. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with the witnesses : despa 
As I understand it, this week’s hearings will be devoted to the pro- ~ 
ponents of statehood. ; 

Does the chairman have any idea as to when the opponents may tod: 
be heard ? ne 

Mr. O’Brien. It was the hope of the committee to proceed with of 1 
this legislation this week. I was going to make a request later on this 
that we have an afternoon session today for example, and we will cha 
meet tomorrow, and I have arranged with the chairman of the Sub- » y 
committee on Indian Affairs to have his dates on Thursday and Fri- x 
day of this week. I would think that a full week of hearings would my 
provide ample opportunity for the opposition to be heard. a 

Mr. Pruuion. As I understand, the proponents are here to be heard "T 
this week. I did not know that the opponents would also be heard ins 
this week. I understand the schedule is pretty well made up for the a 
proponents. That was my understanding of it. oe 

Dr. Minter. Will the gentleman yield there / a 

I am sure it is the chairman’s intention to hear and give equal time date 
to opponents of the bill along with the proponents. I am sure he a 7 
had no other thought than that. i 

Mr. Pittron. Well, in addition to that, I think the matter is so wie 
broad and has so many complexities that there ought to be some iii 
decent interval between the proponents’ testimony and that of the Ne 
opponents; because the mere reading of the record would take a saree 
week or two: and, this being such a very important matter, it cer- as 
tainly should not appear as though it is being hurried through this prol 


committee, and it might be well to give the opponents some time to \ 
study the various statements that will be made here, and the very 


; ian Ta give 
complex financial and geographical and other aspects that will be ine 
involved in these bills. wh; 


Mr. Rogers. Would the gentleman yield ? \ 
Mr. Pituion. Surely. . 


the 

Mr. Rogers. I was wondering when these hearings were first an- bur 
nounced: it seems to me it was some time ago. And I assumed hea 
view of past experience that the opponents would be given notice ther 


as to when their witnesses are to come forward. That was what I 
Was expecting. 
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Mr. Puzt0on. Well, before, of course, we could even determine who 
the witness will be for the opponents, we will first have had to hear 
the proponents, to know what will have to be rebutted or what will 
be expected to be rebutted. 

Mr. Rocers. I am happy that the gentleman brought it up, because 
I think it is something that is very ‘import: int. I think we ought to 
know now. 

Mr. O'Brien. May I say for the benefit of both gentlemen that 
when the hearings were announced to start today, the Chair did not 
say eo at the hearings would be limited to proponents, and it would 
have been just as easy if they were sufficient in number for the oppo- 
nents to be heard today and crowd this chamber. Of course, there 
was no desire on the part of the Chair—if there was such a desire he 
would be quickly overruled by the subcommittee—to exclude the 
opponents. 

On the other hand, I think the opponents, whoever they may be, 
had the same notice as the proponents. And it does not seem un- 
reasonable to the Chair to suggest that if they desired to, they could 
have arranged to be here this week. 

Mr. Prion. May I ask: Were not the hearings commencing 
today set up more or less at the request of the proponents‘ Was there 
not a hearing scheduled a week ago and then held for the convenience 
of the proponents on this measure? This is not the first time that 
this bill was scheduled. It was scheduled earlier. And, of course, I 
changed my plans because of that change in the schedule. And there 
is no claim here that the chairman is foreclosing anyone. 

Mr. Barriuerr. Mr. Chairman, may I add there that, so far as 
my understanding goes, the hearing was postponed a week at the 
suggestion of a man who is a proponent of statehood legislation, and 
that man is Secretary Seaton. 

The hearings were originally set down to be started on March 4, and 
they were changed to March 11, because we were given to under- 
stand that. that would be more suitable for the Department, which 
is, as we will soon learn, favoring statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. The gentleman is correct. Actually, the hearing 
date was delayed 1 week, so there was not a rush to get into action 
on this. However, certainly the opposition is entitled to be heard. 
And I think if the committee will bear with me, we will proceed 
with the witnesses that we have this week, with the assurance that the 
opposition will have a hearing. And, knowing the gentleman from 
New York, I know that he will join with me in expediting that testi- 
mony as much as possible, because we do have Hawaii statehood 
hearings coming on on April 8, and I would like to see this Alaska 
problem pretty well bundled up as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Rogers. Do I understand, then, that the opponents will be 
given ample notice to get their witnesses together so that their testi- 
mony can be presented in more or less the 
which the proponents are proceeding / 

Mr. O’Brrten. I may say to the gentleman that the Chair feels th: at 
the opponents did have notice. I am very sure that anyone who is 
burning with opposition to statehood for Alaska was aware that the 
hearings were to start today. I do not think it is necessary to tell 
them now to get ready. I would assume that their getting ready was 


same order as that in 


90122—57 —7T 
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behind them, and it is just a question of providing the time for them 
to be heard. 

I assure you that they will be heard. But 1 think that we would 
all agree that. it would be futile to delay these hearings and keep them 
open for many weeks because someone might possibly desire to come 
here. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, one other question in that regard. All 
of the publicity that I have seen on this subject and all of the in- 
formation that I have seen seems to have pointed to the fact that this 
was going to be a week set aside for proponents to testify. 

As a matter of fact, all the people who were indicated as witnesses 
seem to me to be proponents of Alaskan statehood. And I just as- 
sumed from that and, knowing the chairman’s fine reputation for fair- 
ness—I never worried about it one minute, but that we would have 
ample time after these hearings. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will the gentleman yield there? I merely wanted 
to say that I have given the name of several] prospective witnesses to 
Dr. Taylor. And I am far from sure that all of those witnesses are 
going to testify for statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, I can assure the gentleman that everyone will 
have an opportunity to be heard, and I know this committee is a ver y; 
very fair committee and would never use that as a vehicle to engage 
in a mild filibuster on the legislation itself. It could very well be, 
I will say to the gentleman from Texas, that the outpouring of wh: it 
he describes as proponents—and I have no knowledge of what the wit- 
nesses are going to say—might reflect in a sense ‘the overwhelming 
feeling for st: itehood in Alaska and at least as far as the area of the 
country with which I am acquainted is concerned, the feeling of the 
people in the United States generally. It might just be that there are 
more proponents than opponents. But the opponents will have full 
opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr, Chilson, will you proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HATFIELD CHILSON, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. Cuitson. Mr. Chairman, I understand the committee has been 
furnished not only with a copy of the statement which I will read, but 
also copies of the proposed amendments, some of which are referred to 
in the statement. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure to appear 
here today to present the views of the Secretary of the Interior on the 
subject of statehood for Alaska, in his statement which he has ap- 
proved. As many of you know, Secretary Seaton has for a number of 
years been a stanch advocate of immediate statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Secretary Seaton is confined to Walter Reed Hospital for treatment 
for an old back injury which flared up during his recent inspection trip 
to Hawaii. He asked me to inform you that he volunteers to meet with 
your committee, or representatives of it, if you should so wish, at Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital, at your convenience, to discuss further the state- 
ment I am presenting here today for him. 
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From here on, Mr. Chairman, this statement should be read as com- 
ing from Secretary Seaton himself, and I am just reading it for him. 


Before we proceed any further, let me make this clear: The administration’s 
position is that all of the Territory of Alaska should become the State of Alaska. 
However, because of the unique position of Alaska, we ask the Congress and 
the people of Alaska to grant to the President, the Commander in Chief of all 
our Armed Forces, special powers with respect to defense in this area. 

Alaska became part of this country 90 years ago. Its institutions and its 
economy are characteristically American. The people of Alaska have a vigor 
and self-reliance such as we ascribe to the men and women of our western fron- 
tier a few decades back. Alaskans have courageously attacked the natural 
obstacles of their Territory’s climate and terrain; they have built houses with 
modern conveniences, cities with modern facilities. To many thousands of 
Americans Alaska is home. It is for them a place to live, not a place to exploit 
and leave. 

In 1867, when the United States purchased this vast area for $7,200,000, some 
called the purchase Seward’s folly. The wisdom of this acquisition has now 
become clear to everybody. Consider Alaska’s strategic value alone to the 
people of the free world. 

For a prolonged period Alaska developed slowly but steadily. In recent years 
its population and economy have grown rapidly. From 1950 to 1956 Alaska’s 
civilian population increased from 108,000 to 161,000—48.6 percent. This Terri- 
tory, with an area more than twice the size of Texas, is now reported by C. W. 
Snedden, publisher of America’s farthest north newspaper, to be inhabited 
by about 212,500 people, iucluding military personnel. 

For many years fishing has been by far the Territory’s greatest industry. 
Even in 1955, a relatively poor year, the aggregate wholesale value of this indus- 
try’s output amounted almost $70 million; 24,619 persons were at work in the 
Territory's commercial fisheries; of these, 6,745 were Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts. There was an increase in employment in these commercial fisheries over 
1954 of 1,540 persons, or 7 percent. The 1956 preliminary figures indicate that 
the salmon catch has increased about 25 percent. 

Even more significant is the fact that new industries, based on such Alaskan 
resources as pulp and timber, are being established. In all of these new opera- 
tions, Alaska’s timber will be cut on a sustained-yield basis, with adequate provi- 
sion for replenishment of che forest reserve during the cutting cycle. The first 
major pulp plant in Alaska, the Ketchikan Pulp Co., which began operations 
in 1954, is one of the most modern in the United States. Representing an invest- 
ment of more than $56 millien, the plant was built as a joint enterprise of the 
American Viscose Corporation and the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. The 
plant uses modern methods which prcevide efficient production of pulp and, inci- 
dentally, do not cause pollution damage. 

Other significant pulp and timber developments are expected at Sitka and 
Juneau. At Sitka the Forest Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has contracted with the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. for the sale of 
5.25 billion board-feet of timber. This company proposes the construction of 
a pulp plant with a capacity of approximately 300 tons per day. 

In the Juneau area the Georgia-Alaska Co. proposes another large pulp plant 
based on 7.5 billion board-feet of timber from the Tongass National Forest. At 
Wrangell a preliminary award of 3 billion board-feet has also been made to the 
Pacific Northern Timber Co. 

These developments are being made by large, substantial investors. The facili- 
ties will be permanent. They represent faith in the future of Alaska, its re- 
sources, and the American way of life. Such economic development will, I am 
confident, be accelerated at even a greater pace when Alaska becomes a State. 

As America’s “last frontier,” Alaska is a land of opportunity. Her great 
forests, her tremendous and as yet barely tapped natural resources, will, I 
believe, continue to assure her economic growth for generations to come. 

Alaska, as Hawaii, bears its full share of the burden of Federal taxation. In 
fiscal 1955 Federal internal-revenue collections from Hawaii amounted to $126 
million; from Alaska they were $44.5 million. The per capita income-tax col- 
lections in Alaska for 1955 were higher than the amounts collected in six 
States. Tax collections do not, however, adequately reflect Alaska’s current 
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industrial activity; many large taxpayers doing business in Alaska file their 
tax returns elsewhere. 
In January of this year— 


and you must remember that this is Secretary Seaton’s statement— 


I visited the major population centers of Alaska, discussing statehood with many 
people. Although some sincerely oppose Alaska’s admission as a State, I become 
firmly convinced that the majority of Alaskan residents favor statehood. This 
was demonstrated in 1946, when, by referendum, the residents of Alaska favored 
statehood by a vote of 9,630 to 6,882, approximately 3 to 2. 

The arguments against admitting Alaska are not new. When statehood was 
sought for my home State of Nebraska in 1867, the same year that Alaska 
became a Territory, objections were made that the population was not sufficient 
and that the burden of State government was being forced upon the residents 
of the Territory against their will. The great Daniel Webster thought even 
California should not be let into the Union. Objections such as we hear today 
about Alaska have been heard many times before in our history—objections to 
the admission of States that now hold up their share of the national effort and 
contribute actively to the well-being and the strength of the entire Union. 

These objections have brought forth forceful and cogent replies. One of the 
most forceful and cogent was made by Senator William H. Seward, of New York 
(who later, as Secretary of State, arranged for the purchase of Alaska), when 
he urged, in 1858, the admission of Oregon as a State. While a Member of the 
United States Senate, speaking in favor of statehood for Alaska, I quoted from 
one of Senator Seward’s speeches in support of the admission of Oregon. Senator 
Seward’s words, pertinent today, are these: 

“In coming to this conclusion (to support the admission of Oregon as a State), 
I am determined by the fact, that, geographically and politically, the region of 
country which is occupied by the present Territory of Oregon is indispensable 
to the completion and rounding off of this Republic. Every man sees it, and 
every man knows it. * * * There is no Member of the Senate or of the House 
of Representatives, and, probably, no man in the United States who would be 
willing to see it lopped off, fall into the Pacific or into the possession of Russia 
or under the control of any other power; but every man, woman, and child 
knows that it is just as essential to the completion of this Republic as is the 
State of New York, or as is the State of Louisiana, on the Mississippi. It cost 
us too much to get it, we have nursed and cherished it too long, not to know and 
feel that it is an essential part. * * * 

“Well, then, she is to be admitted at some time, and inasmuch as she is to 
be admitted at all events, and is to be admitted at some time, it is only a ques- 
tion of time whether you will admit her today, or admit her 6 months hence, 
or admit her a year or 7 years hence. What objection is there to her being 
admitted now? You say she has not 100,000 people. What of that? She will 
have 100,000 people in a very short time. * * * 

“For one, sir, I think that the sooner a Territory emerges from its provincial 
condition the better; the sooner the people are left to manage their own affairs, 
and are admitted to participation in the responsibilities of this Government, the 
stronger the more vigorous the States which those people form will be. * * *” 

With this background in mind, I should like to consider the legislation now 
before you. As you remember, the President, in his budget message of 1957, 
said: 

“T also recommend the enactment of legislation admitting Hawaii into the 
Union as a State, and that, subject to area limitations and other safeguards 
for the conduct of defense activities so vitally necessary to our national security, 
statehood also be conferred upon Alaska.” 

The committee staff has been given copies of amendments which have been 
prepared to implement the President’s statement. Briefly, these amendments 
will permit the President to create special national defense withdrawals over 
which the Federal Government may exercise exclusive jurisdiction. These 
withdrawals will be authorized in the area north and west of the geographic 
line described in our proposed section 10. However, even within these areas, 
when withdrawals are established, residents will continue to have the right 
to vote in all Federal, State, and local elections; the functions of the few mu- 
nicipalities and school districts will continue to be performed by those sub- 
divisions. The right to serve civil or criminal processes within such areas will 
also be reserved to the State. 
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With the consent of the people of Alaska, as provided in section 8 of the bills 
pefore you, these amendments will give to the President authority similar to 
that now available to the Federal Government in 25 States, pursuant to either 
the Constitution or statutes of those States. In effect, the people of the new 
State will agree to a cession of State jurisdiction over these federally owned 
lands, if such withdrawals are made. Renumbered section 11 provides protection 
for defense areas established heretofore. 

The total area subject to possible future Federal withdrawals—those are 
the special national defense withdrawals—contains approximately 276,000 
square miles. It has a present population of about 24,000 people. About 5,000 
of these are in military service, or are in the civilian employ of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; approximately 15,000 are Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior will continue its 
trusteeship for these natives after statehood. Because of the relative isolation 
of this part of Alaska, we feel that this remote area may be dependent upon 
the Federal Government for many services for some time to come. For instance, 
two-thirds of the schools in this area are now maintained by the Alaska Native 
Service. Even in the Territorial schools there, the ANS supports over 1,100 
native schoolchildren—almost one-third of the total enrollment. 

There are vast mineral resources in this area which are necessary for the 
full development of the population centers already established in Alaska, 
The Cubic gas field, located east of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and on 
lands within Public Land Order 82, is a good example of those resources. Esti- 
mated to contain 300 billion cubic feet of gas, the portion of this structure out- 
side Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 covers 20,000 acres. The Department has 
been informed that plans are being considered which would provide private 
financing (about $45 million) to develop this field and transport the gas by 
pipeline to the nearest market center in the Fairbanks vicinity. 

We believe that statehood will for the first time not only give Alaskans a 
full opportunity to their rightful heritage as full-fledged citizens of the United 
States but also will enable them to develop Alaska’s natural riches and thereby 
enlarge their contribution to the economic good of all America. The tran- 
sition period and the early years of statehood may, of course, pose serious prob- 
lems for the new State. For that reason we have recommended adoption of 
the relatively generous provisions of recent statehood bills for land grants and 
financial assistance. 

The Bureau of the Budget has cleared S. 49, which is similar to H. R. 50, 
provided that the safeguards discussed in the budget message are included; 
and the Bureau has added the following recommendations : 

“Alaska was recently brought under the Federal-Aid Road Act by section 107 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public Law 627, 84th Cong.). It is 
recommended, therefore, that section 20 of S. 49 be eliminated, and that any 
special provisions needed for Alaska to participate as a State in highway appor- 
tionments be determined when the Congress consider future highway acts.” 

The Department of the Interior will expedite the presentation of an appro- 
priate highway program for Alaska in order that Congress may consider 
whether the formula for Alaskan participation in the highway program should 
be revised. This program will include recommendations concerning transfer 
of title to public roads and trails to Alaska and concerning financial assistance 
to Alaska for road maintenance during the transition period. Of course, this 
proposal will have to be cleared with the Bureau of the Budget. 

My statement does not attempt to analyze in detail every individual item in 
the various statehood bills before you. As this committee well knows. final 
drafting of statehood legislation requires careful study of a multitude of details 
relating to land, to financial relationships, to procedure required for the change 
of status, and the like. 

The officials of the Department of the Interior are, of course, at the disposal 
of this committee for any information you may desire or any other service you 
may wish. 


Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, Mr. Chilson. That was a 
very fine statement. 

Before proceeding with any questioning, I would like to make sev- 
eral unanimous consent requests : 
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First, that the reports of the Departments of Interior, Agriculture, 
and State, be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957, 
Hon. CLAtrR ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ENGte: In connection with your committee’s consideration of H. R. 
50, a bill to provide for the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, on 
which our views were requested, we recommend the adoption of the following 
amendments which are basically technical in nature and are designed to clarify 
certain provisions of the bill: 

1. Section 6 (e) would transfer to the State of Alaska all real and personal 
property of the United States utilized in connection with the conservation and 
protection of fisheries and wildlife. Lands withdrawn or otherwise reserved for 
research activities relating to fisheries or wildlife are excluded from transfer. It 
would seem that personal property utilized in such activities should likewise not 
be transferred to the State if Federal research programs are to be continued. 
Accordingly, we recommend that section 6 (e) be amended by inserting between 
the words “or” and “in ”, in line 15, page 6, the words “such lands and personal 
property utilized.” 

2. Section 6 (e) would provide for the payment to the State of Alaska of 70 
percent of the net proceeds from the sales of sealskins and sea-otter skins made 
pursuant to the provisions of the act of February 26, 1944 (16 U.S. C., sees. 631a— 
631q), as supplemented and amended. There would appear to be some ambiguity 
with respect to the meaning of the term “net proceeds” as used in the bill. 
These words could mean the difference between the receipts from the sale of 
skins and the direct costs incurred in the processing and handling of the skins; 
or they could mean the difference between total receipts from the sales and all 
costs incurred by the Government in the administration of the 1944 act, as supple- 
mented and amended. In this connection, it should be noted that acts appropriat- 
ing funds for the Department of the Interior for past several years have provided 
“amount equal to 60 per centum of the proceeds covered into the Treasury * * * 
from the sale of sealskins and other products * * *” for the administration of the 
Pribilof Islands. It is our view that these costs should be deducted from the 
receipts from the sales of skins before arriving at the “net proceeds,” as that term 
is used in section 6 (e) of the bill. In order to avoid any misunderstanding on 
this point, we suggest that section 6 (e) be further amended by the addition of 
a hew sentence to appear in line 25, page 6, just before the last sentence of section 
6 (e) Which shall read substantially as follows: 

“In arriving at the net proceeds, there shall be deducted from the receipts 
from all sales all costs to the United States in carrying out the provisions of 
the Act of February 26, 1944, as amended, including, but not limited to, the 
costs of handling and dressing the skins, the costs of making the sales, and all 
expenses incurred in the administration of the Pribilof Islands.” 

3. Section 6 (g) makes no provision that selections of land by the State of 
Alaska shall be of reasonably compact tracts. We believe that orderly and 
efficient procedures and, in general, proper utilization of lands by the State should 
require that they be selected in fairly compact tracts, except in the case of small 
tracts which are isolated from other tracts of land open to selection. 
to accomplish this purpose, we recommend that subsection (g) of section 6 
be amended by inserting in line 15, page 7, after the first sentence thereof a new 
sentence which shall read substantially as follows: 

“All selections shall be made in reasonably compact tracts, taking into account 
the situation and potential uses of the lands involved, and each tract selected 
shall contain at least five thousand seven hundred and sixty acres unless isolated 
from other tracts open to selection.” 

4. Section 1 of the act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1214: 48 U. S. G., see. 353), 
as amended, reserves sections 16 and 36 in each township of Alaska for the 
support of common schools, and section 33 in townships within a specified area 
for the support of a Territorial agricultural college and school of mines, as lands 
in Alaska are surveyed. Section 6 (1) of the bill would repeal this section. In 
view of the quantity grants contained in the bill. we agree that section 1 of the 
1915 act should be repealed. As of the present time, only a small percentage of 
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the Territory has been surveyed, and we suggest that, as to such lands, the 
sections which have been reserved for educational purposes should be granted to 
the State of Alaska to be used by it for the purposes for which they were re- 
served. In order to accomplish this purpose, we suggest that section 6 (1) 
of H. R. 50 be amended by inserting after the word “repeal” in line 15, page 
11, a comma and language reading substantially as follows: “and all lands 
therein reserved under the provisions of section 1 as of the date of this Act shall, 
upon the admission of said State into the Union, be granted to said State for 
the purposes for which they were reserved.” 

5. H. R. 50 does not contain provision for the continuity of local Territorial 
laws in force and effect as of the time the State of Alaska is admitted to the 
Union and for the applicability to the State of Alaska of Federal legislation, to 
the extent that such laws are applicable elsewhere within the United States. 
There would seem to be little doubt that the bill should contain such a provision. 
We recommend, therefore, that the bill be amended by adding at the end of 
section 8 at line 12, page 16, a new subsection to be designated subsection (d) and 
to read substantially as follows: 

“(d) Upon admission of the State of Alaska into the Union as herein pro- 
vided, all of the Territorial laws then in force in the Territory of Alaska shall 
be and continue in full force and effect throughout said State except as modified 
or changed by this Act, or by the constitution of the State, or as thereafter modi- 
fied or changed by the legislature of the State. All of the laws of the United 
States shall have the same force and effect within said State as elsewhere 
within the United States. As used in this paragraph, the term ‘Territorial 
laws’ includes (in addition to laws enacted by the Territorial Legislature of 
Alaska) all laws or parts thereof enacted by the Congress the validity of which 
is dependent solely upon the authority of the Congress to provide for the govern- 
ment of Alaska prior to the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
and the term ‘laws of the United States’ includes all laws or parts thereof enacted 
by the Congress that (1) apply to or within Alaska at the time of the admission 
of the State of Alaska into the Union, (2) are not ‘Territorial laws’ as defined 
in this paragraph, and (3) are not in conflict with any other provisions of this 
Act.” 

6. Assuming the adoption of amendatory language to make applicable to the 
State of Alaska the provisions of Federal statutes applicable generally within 
the United States, the authorities of the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
be made applicable to the State of Alaska. In view of the language contained in 
section 302 (i) of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U. S. C., 902), the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have jurisdiction over water transportation be- 
tween the United States and Alaska. It would seem that the present exercise 
of authority over such transportation by the Federal Maritime Board be pre- 
served, and we suggest that H. R. 50 be amended by designating section 21 as 
section 22 and adding a new section 21 at line 18, page 28, which shall read 
substantially as follows: 

“Sec. 21. Nothing contained in this or any other act shall be construed as de- 
priving the Federal Maritime Board of the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore 
conferred on it over common carriers engaged in transportation by water he- 
tween any port in the State of Alaska and other ports in the United States, its 
Territories or possessions, or as conferring upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission jurisdiction over transportation by water between any such ports.” 

It should be noted that section 6 (j) would provide that any withdrawals of 
public lands in Alaska for purposes other than defense or for the Coast Guard 
would be ineffective as against selection by the State of Alaska within a period 
of 5 years from the date of the approval of H. R. 50. We should like to point 
out the undesirability of such a provision in that its effect would be to possibly 
curtail the continuation and expansion of current Federal activities and the 
undertaking of new Federal activities in Alaska for a 5-year period. Since 
approximately 98 percent of the land in Alaska is now in Federal ownership, it 
would scem that this provision could be deleted from the bill with little possibility 
of inconvenience or loss to the State in making its selections. 

We are informed that there is a particular urgency for your committee to have 
this report and that hearings on H. R. 50 will commence March 11. In view 
thereof, this report is being submitted prior to clearance through the Bureau 
of the Budget and we are not in a position to advise you concerning its relation 
to the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
HATFIELD CHILSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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DEPARTENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. CLatrR ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ENGLE: This is in reply to your letter of January 16, 1957, 
requesting a report on certain bills, including H. R. 50, 340, 628, 849, 1242, and 
1248, all of Which pertain wholly or in part to providing for admission of the State 
of Alaska into the Union. 

The Department’s overall position on these bills may best be set forth by quoting 
from the budget message of the President, dated January 16, 1957: “I also recom- 
mend the enactment of legislation admitting Hawaii into the Union as a State, 
and that, subject to area limitations and other safeguards for the conduct of 
defense activities so vitally necessary to our national security, statehood also be 
conferred upon Alaska.” 

The following additional comments and recommendations are limited to those 
aspects of the bills which would affect the national forests in Alaska, which are 
under the jurisdiction of this Department: 

1. Subsection 6 (a) of H. R. 50, 628, and 849, and section 105 (a) of H. R. 340, 
section 5 (a) of H. R. 1242, and section 205 (a) of H. R. 1243 would grant certain 
public lands to the State of Alaska, including not more than 400,000 acres of 
national-forest lands for the purpose of furthering the development of and expan- 
sion of communities, all of which shall be adjacent to established communities or 
suitable for prospective community centers and recreation areas. National-forest 
lands would be selected by the State of Alaska only with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This Department has no objection to the provisions of 
these subsections. 

2. There appears to be a conflict between the provisions of the subsections 
mentioned in (1) above, which specifies that national-forest lands to be granted 
to the State of Alaska shall be selected with the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and those of subsection (g) of section 6 of H. R. 50, 628, and 849, 
section 105 (h) of H. R. 340, section 5 (h) of H. R. 1242, and section 205 (h) of 
H. R. 1248 would provide that all lands authorized to be granted to the State of 
Alaska shall be selected subject to the regulations of the Secretary of the Interior. 
We recommend that this conflict be corrected by deleting the period at the end 
of the first sentence and in said subsections and by adding “, except as provided 
in subsection (a).” 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
March 7, 1957. 
Hon. CLatr ENGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. ENGLE: I refer to your letter of January 16, 1957, requesting this 
Department to furnish reports on the following bills, each of which deals with 
the question of statehood for Alaska and Hawaii: H. R. 49, 50, 339, 340, 628, 629, 
848, 849, 1242, 1243, and 1246. 

The Department of State’s interest in this question is, of course, confined to 
the effect which the admission of Alaska and Hawaii to the Union might have 
on our foreign relations. In a general sense the Department believes that the 
granting of statehood to these two Territories would be favorably regarded by 
most foreign powers. 

As you know, chapter XI of the United Nations Charter calls upon those mem- 
bers which administer non-self-governing territories to develop self-government 
in them and to take account of the political aspirations of their peoples. State- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii, particularly in view of the concrete expressions of 
public opinion in its favor in these Territories, would seem to constitute a clear 
example of the development of self-government referred to in the charter, and 
as such, should be viewed in a favorable light by the great majority of U. N. 
members. 
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The Bureau of the Budget, in informing the Department that it has no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report, has requested that the President’s re- 
marks on this subject in his budget message of January 16, 1957, be brought to 
your attention. In that message the President said: 

“T also recommend the enactment of legislation admitting Hawaii into the 
Union as a State, and that, subject to area limitations and other safeguards for 
the conduct of defense activities so vitally necessary to our national security, 
statehood also be conferred upon Alaska.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. HILL, 
issistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 

Mr. Rogers. Point of parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. Are 
those reports for or against statehood ? 

Mr. O’Brien. With amendments, for. Iam informed that the State 
Department has not taken a position definitely either way. 

Mr. Harry. Well, that is a normal procedure with the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. O’Brien. If there is no objection, I would also like to make part 
of the record at this point several communications. 

One is a certified copy of House Joint Memorial No. 1, urging adop- 
tion of legislation to admit Alaska into the Union as a State from the 
Alaska Legislature, and we have a number of telegrams which, by 
coincidence perhaps, come from Republican organizations in Alaska, 
supporting the statehood. 

Mr. Rocers. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, do they 
point out whether they want the entire portion of Alaska, the entire 
land coverage of Alaska, included as a State, or do they want the 
McKay line inserted or some other line / 

Mr. O’Brien. I discovered from a very cursory reading of the tele- 
grams that they apparently are interested in statehood and have great 
faith in the judgment of this committee and that of Congress. They 
do not go into any of those details. 

Without objection these various communications are made a part of 
the record. 

(The communications follow :) 

TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Juneau, February 1, 1957. 
CHAIRMAN AND MEMBER, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: At the request of the Alaska Legislature I have the honor to 
transmit a certified copy of House Joint Memorial No. 1 which respectfully prays 
that the Congress of the United States, at its present session, will adopt legislation 
admitting Alaska as a State of the Union and seating its duly elected repre- 
sentatives. 

Respectfully, 
WaAINO E. HENDRICKSON, 
Secretary of Alaska. 
IN THE HOUSE 

By Representatives Awes, Buckalew, Coghill, Helen Fischer, Vie Fischer, C. 
Gray, D. Gray, Greuel, Hillstrand, Hope, Hopson, F. Johnson, K. Johnson, 
McNabb, Metcalf, Morene, Riley, Ryan, Sweeney, Taylor, Von Der Heydt, Wirth, 
Young, and Ziegler. 
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House JoInt Memoria No. 1 
In the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 23d session 


To the Honorable Dwight D. Hisenhower, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Fred Seaton, Secretary of the Interior; the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the United States Senate; the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, United States House of Representatives; the Congress 
of the United States: 

Your memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 23d session 
assembled, respectfully represents: 

Whereas statehood in the American Union on a basis of full equality has long 
been an aspiration of the people of Alaska, believing in government of, by and 
for the people; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have, for a long time past, demonstrated their 
ability and fitness to assume the full rights, obligations, and duties of citizens 
of the United States, and now desire to form themselves into a State, as the 
people of all other Territories have done before them ; and 

Whereas the people of the United States, committees of the Congress of the 
United States, and the national platforms of both our major political parties 
have called for the early admission of Alaska to statehood: and 

Whereas the Territory of Alaska has not written and adopted a constitution 
for the proposed State of Alaska, by overwhelming majority, and has elected a 
Representatives and Senators to the Congress of the United States, as provided 
by the Constitution ; 

Now, therefore, your memoralist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska 
respectfully prays that the Congress of the United States, at its present ses- 
sion, adopt legislation admitting Alaska as a State of the Union and seating its 
duly elected representatives. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

-assed by the house January 28, 1957. 
RICHARD J. GREUEL, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

DotorEs D. Goan, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

2assed by the senate January 31, 1957. 

Victor ©. RIVERS, 
President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Certified true, full, and correct. 

DororEs D. Goan, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


I certify that the within is a full, true, and correct copy of House Joint 
Memorial No. 1. 
WaINo E. HENDRICKSON, 
Secretary of Alaska. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, March 11, 1957. 
GEORGE ABBOTT, 
Chief Counsel, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

At least 8 of every 10 Republican voters in Alaska anticipate such favorable 
consideration of statehood for Alaska by the administration and the Congress now 
in session that when votes on the bill are counted the results will be an over- 
whelming majority of ayes thus extending to Americans from every State in the 
Union who make up the ever-growing population of this economically essential 
and geographically strategic portion of their country their constitutional 
privilege of self-government as a State and full participation in national affairs 
by voting representation in Congress. 

Mrs. MARGARET RUTLEDGE, 
Republican Central Committeewoman, Third Judicial Division. 
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ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, March 11, 1957. 
GEORGE ABBOTT, 
Chief Counsel, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Alaska people have earned their right to become one of the official States. 
Urge your committee give serious consideration this session of Congress. 


LOWELL RASMUSSEN, 
Anchorage Area Representative, Republican Committee. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, March 10, 1957. 
GEORGE ABBOTT, 
Chief Counsel, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Members of third divisional Republican committee would like to have appeared 
in person at current hearing in behalf of statehood for Alaska. Many of us were 
on special statehood flight to Washington in 1954 at which time we presented 
the Republican case for Alaska statehood to President Eisenhower. It is our 
earnest hope that your hearing will result in a strong united stand for imme- 
diate statehood at this session of Congress. 

Cart T. RETSCHLER, 
Chairman, Third Divisional Republican Committee. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, March 11, 1957. 
GEORGE ABBOTT, 
Chief Counsel, House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Anchorage Republican Women’s Club, largest political club in Alaska, urges 
committee approval for Alaskan statehood and election of Alaskan members, 
United States House and Senate. Prefer inclusion of all Alaska with adequate 
provision for national defense. 

BEATRICE R. CULVER, 
President, Anchorage Republican Women’s Club. 

Mr. O’Brrmen. If I may suggest to the committee, it would seem 
advisable to receive the rather brief statement by General Twining, 
and then we can address questions to the Under Secretary and the 
general, when the general has concluded. 

We will hear a statement at this time by Gen. Nathan Twining, 
acting Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

General ‘Twining. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN TWINING, ACTING CHAIRMAN OF 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Twintnc. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
committee, I am pleased to testify before you, as acting Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the subject of statehood “for Alaska. 
As students of the history of bills favoring statehood for Alaska are 
aware, I testified in 1950 that I, personally, was in favor of statehood. 
At that time I was commander in chief of the Alaskan Command 
and I spoke only on the general proposition of statehood, as distinct 
from the specific provisions of any Alaskan bill, as such. My personal 
views that statehood should be granted when the time was ripe have 
never changed. I am happy, therefore, to be able to say in my official 
capacity, in this month of March 1957 that, in my opinion, the time 
is ripe for Alaska to become a State. 
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There is no gainsaying the fact that the Department of Defense 
has had some reservations in the past to a grant of statehood for 
Alaska. The Department has wanted to be assured that defense 
activities in this vitally strategic area would not be hampered by 
the specifics of any bill which conferred statehood. 

The President, in his budget message, recommended statehood for 
Alaska subject only— 
to area limitations and other safeguards for the conduct of defense activities 
so vitally necessary to our national security. 

From the military point of view, the overall strategic concept for 
the defense of Alaska would remain unaffected by a grant of state- 
hood. ‘Tactically, however, the ease of accomplishment of the mili- 
tary operations necessary to implement the strategic concept would 
be greater with proper defense area limitations and safeguards. 

Certain amendments to pending bills have been proposed by the 
Department of the Interior for the purpose of implementing the area 
limitations and safeguards the President had in mind. The Depart- 
ment of Defense is in general accord with the amendments. I am not 
an expert on the highly technical details of withdrawal language, 
but I am satisfied that the proposed amendments meet the demands 
of national security. Moreover, I am informed that the amendments 
proposed by Interior would preserve the freedom of such communi- 
ties as Nome, Kotzebue, and Point Barrow to govern themselves under 
existing laws—even though they might someday be included in a 
withdrawal area 

It is the view of the Department of Defense that these lands in the 
north and west of Alaska form an outpost so vital to the defense of 
our country that the power to vest their exclusive control in the 
Federal Government should be left in the hands of the Commander 
in Chief. They are, for the most part, wilderness lands of great 
expanse, with sparse population and poor communications, all factors 
which, from the defense standpoint, make Federal control advisable. 
This is the area of the United States which is closest to Russia—and 
to the very considerable military installations she has developed in 
Siberia. 

I believe from the military point of view, section 10 of this bill 
would accomplish the desired defense safeguards. I would be pleased 
to answer any questions on the military side. 

(ComMirrer NotE.—General Twining submitted the following pro- 
posed amendments :) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 50 


(a) Insert at line 25, page 16, a new section to be designated section 10, and 
redesignate section 10 now appearing in H. R. 50 as section 11, and redesignate 
all succeeding sections accordingly. 

(b) In order to conform the provisions of H. R. 50 with the proposed section 
10, we recommend the following amendments. 

1. In section * (b), at line 16, page 5, after the word “occupied” strike the 
period, insert in lieu thereof a colon and the following: “And provided further, 
That no selection hereunder shall be made in the area north and west of the 
line described in section 10 without approval of the President or his designated 
representative.” 

2. In present section 10 (b), which would become section 11 (b), at line 25, 
page 17, between the word “purposes” and the comma, insert the following: 
“including Naval Petroleum Reserve Number 4”. 
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8. In present section 10 (b), which would become section 11 (b), at line 25, 
page 18, add a new sentence which shall read as follows: “The provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to lands within such special national defense with- 
drawal or withdrawals as may be established pursuant to section 10 of this Act 
until such lands cease to be subject to the exclusive jurisdiction reserved to 
the United States by that section.” 

“Sec. 10. (a) The President of the United States is hereby authorized to es- 
tablish, by Executive order or proclamation, one or more special national de- 
fense withdrawals within the exterior boundaries of Alaska, which withdrawal 
or withdrawals may thereafter be terminated in whole or in part by the 
President. 

“(b) Special national defense withdrawals established under subsection (a) 
of this section shall be confined to those portions of Alaska that are situated to 
the north or west of the following line: Beginning at the point where the Porcu- 
pine River crosses the international boundary between Alaska and Canada ; 
thence along the main channel of the Poreupine River to its confluence with 
the Yukon River; thence along the main channel of the Yukon River to its most 
southerly point of intersection with the meridian of longitude 160 degrees west 
of Greenwich ; thence south to the intersection of said meridian with the Kus- 
kokwim River; thence along the right bank of the Kuskokwim River to the 
mouth of said river; thence along the shore line of Kuskokwim Bay to its inter- 
section with the meridian of longitude 162 degrees 30 minutes west of Greenwich: 
thence south to the intersection of said meridian with the parallel latitude 57 
degrees 30 minutes north; thence east to the intersection of said parallel with 
the meridian of longitude 156 degrees west of Greenwich; thhence south to the 
intersection of said meridian with the parallel of latitude 50 degrees north. 

“(c) Effective upon the issuance of such Executive order or proclamation, 
exclusive jurisdiction over all special national defense withdrawals established 
under this section is hereby reserved to the United States, which shall have sole 
legislative, judicial, and executive power within such withdrawals, except as 
provided hereinafter. The exclusive jurisdiction so established shall extend to 
all lands within the exterior boundaries of each such withdrawal, and shall 
remain in effect with respect to any particular tract or parcel of land only so 
long as such tract or parcel remains within the exterior boundaries of such a 
withdrawal. The laws of the State of Alaska shall not apply to areas within 
any special national defense withdrawal established under this section while 
such areas remain subject to the exclusive jurisdiction hereby authorized: Pro- 
vided, however, That such exclusive jurisdiction shall not prevent the execution 
of any process, civil or criminal, of the State of Alaska, upon any person found 
within said withdrawals: And provided further, That such exclusive jurisdic- 
tion shall not prohibit the State of Alaska from enacting and enforcing all laws 
necessary to establish voting districts, and the qualification and procedures 
for voting in all elections. 

“(d) During the continuance in effect of any special national defense with- 
drawal established under this section, or until the Congress otherwise provides, 
such exclusive jurisdiction shall be exercised within each such withdrawal in 
accordance with the following provisions of law: 

“(1) All laws enacted by the Congress that are of general application 
to areas under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, including, 
but without limiting the generality of the foregoing, those provisions of title 
18, United States Code, that are applicable within the special maritime and 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States as defined in section 7 of said 
title, shall apply to all areas within such withdrawals, 

“(2) In addition, any areas within the withdrawals that are reserved by 
Act of Congress or by executive action for a particular military or civilian 
use of the United States shall be subject to all laws enacted by the Congress 
that have application to lands withdrawn for that particular use, and any 
other areas within the withdrawals shall be subject to all laws enacted by 
the Congress that are of general application to lands withdrawn for defense 
purposes of the United States. 

“(3) To the extent consistent with the laws described in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this subsection and with regulations made or other actions taken 
under their authority, all laws in force within such withdrawals immediately 
prior to the creation thereof by Executive order or proclamation shall apply 
within the withdrawals and, for this purpose, are adopted as laws of the 
United States: Provided, however, That the laws of the State or Territory 
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relating to the organization or powers of municipalities or local political 
subdivisions, and the laws or ordinances of such municipalities or political 
subdivisions shall not be adopted as laws of the United States. 

“(4) All functions vested in the United States Commissioners by the laws 
described in this subsection sohall continue to be performed within the 
withdrawals by such commissioners. 

“(5) All functions vested in any municipal corporation, school district, 
or other local political subdivision by the laws described in this subsection 
shall continue to be performed within the withdrawals by such corporation, 
district, or other subdivision, and the laws of the State or the laws or 
ordinances of such municipalities or local political subdivision shall remain 
in full force and effect notwithstanding any withdrawal made under this 
section: Provided, That any law or ordinance which is inconsistent with 
the full operation and use of any withdrawal established under this section 
shall be inoperative during the existence of such withdrawal. 

(6) All other functions vested in the government of Alaska or in any 
officer or agency thereof, except judicial functions over which the United 
States District Court for the District of Alaska is given jurisdiction by this 
Act or other provisions of law, shall be performed within the withdrawals 
by such persons or agencies and in such manner as the President shall 
from time to time, by Executive order, direct or authorize. 

“(7) The United States District Court for the District of Alaska shall 
have original jurisdiction, without regard to the sum or value of any matter 
in controversy, over all civil actions arising within such withdrawals under 
the laws made applicable thereto by this subsection, as well as over all 
offenses committed within the withdrawals. 

“(e) Nothing contained in subsection (d) of this section shall be construed 
as limiting the exclusive jurisdiction established in the United States by subsec- 
tion (c) of this section or the authority of the Congress to implement such 
exclusive jurisdiction by appropriate legislation, or as denying to persons now 
or hereafter residing within any portion of the areas described in subsection 
(b) of this section the right to vote at all elections held within the political sub- 
divisions as prescribed by the State of Alaska where they respectively reside, 
or as limiting the jurisdiction conferred on the United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska by any other provision of law, or as continuing in 
effect laws relating to the legislature of the Territory of Alaska. Nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed as limiting any authority otherwise 
vested in the Congress or the President.” 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much, General. 

I have just one question, and I do not know whether it is of a pure sly 
military nature, or whether it should be addressed to Mr. Chilson. 
But I think the committee would be interested in knowing, and the 
record should include of course, just where the proposed line would be 
drawn. 

General Twrntna. [ have a map I think that will show that. 

The general line of the Yukon River Basin: the land to the north 
and to the west of that basin would be the area where the President 
could make withdrawals. 

I can give this in detail, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think for the record, General, it would be a good 
idea. 

General Twrntne. This line shall be confined to those portions of 
Alaska that are situated to the north or west of the following line: 
Beginning at the point where the Porcupine River crosses the inter- 
national boundary between Alaska and Canada; thence along the 
main channel of the Porcupine River to its confluence with the Yukon 
River; thence along the main channel of the Yukon River to its most 
southerly point. of intersection with the meridian of longitude 160 
degrees west of Greenwich; then south to the intersection of said 
meridian with the Kuskokwim River; thence along the right bank 
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of the Kuskokwim River to the mouth of said river; thence along the 
shore line of Kuskokwim Bay to its intersection with the meridian of 
longitude 162 degrees 30 minutes west of Greenwich; thence south 
to the intersection of said meridian with the parallel of latitude 57 
degrees 30 minutes north; thence east to the intersection of said paral- 

lel with the meridian of longitude 156 degrees west of Greenwich; 

thence south to the intersection of said meridian with the parallel of 
latitude 50 degrees north. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, General. 

I gathered very definitely from the testimony of Secretary Chilson 
and you, General, that the granting of this authority to the President 
and the drawing of this line would not in any sense constitute parti- 
tion, as far as statehood itself is concerned. No matter what side of 
the line we are talking about, it would be part of the State of Alaska? 

Mr. Cuiison. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. One other question, in a lighter vein. 

Can I assume that the Territory that would not. be subject to these 
massive withdrawals probably would be smaller than the State of 
Texas? 

The answer can be very important, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Cutison. Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Bart err. Mr. Chairman, the news is bad in that respect. It is 
still bigger. 

Mr. Eneur. I have no questions. These are both excellent state- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, and I compliment both General Twining and 
Secretary Chilson on the excellent and clear presentations. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Mriuer. One or two questions that you may or may not be able 
to answer. 

Mr. Chilson, in your statement you said, on the second page, there 
were about 212,500 people, including military personnel. 

Is it a military secret how many military personnel are up there? 

General Twintna. Between forty-five and fifty thousand military. 

Dr. Mitier. You speak about the number of people working in the 

ranneries, Mr. Chilson, 24,619. How long have they worked in the 
fishing and canning industry ? 

Mr. Curtson. Dr. Miller, I am handicapped by never having been 
there and not being conversant with it, but perhaps Mr. Stevens or 
Mr. Lausi of the Office of Territories could give us that. 

Mr. Lausi informs me it is 3 to 6 months out of the year. 

Dr. Mitter. Then, on the third page of your statement you say: 
“Many large taxpayers doing business in Alaska file their tax returns 
elsewhere.” 

Has that been corrected in this new statehood bill? If they make 
their money up there on fishing, apparently they do not file any tax 
returns there at the present time. 

Mr. Curtson. Well, I think, Dr. Miller, that it depends largely in 
what State they are incorporated and on the areas in which they may 
now carry on business. In other words, a Delaware corporation pre- 
sumably would file its tax return in the State of Delaware even though 
they were doing business in the Territory of Alaska. 

Dr. Mrtiter. You recommend that the new legislation correct, if 
possible, that situation, so that if they take the fish out of the ocean 
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or out of the waters around Alaska, they also then pay their income 
taxes in a certain place? 

Mr. Cutrson. Of course, Doctor, these are Federal income taxes, 
so it does not make much difference, I guess. It all goes into one pot. 

Dr. Mixer. On page 5 of the Secretary’s statement he says: 

For that reason we recommend adoption of the relatively generous provisions 
of recent statehood bills for land grants and financial assistance. 

What financial assistance would be given to the Territories that 
would not be given to the States ? 

Mr. Cuitson. There are provided in the bill, of course, the land 
grants, and then certain provisions for road assistance funds. 

Dr. Mitter. What is that? 

Mr. Cumson. Assistance for road construction and road mainte- 
nance. 

It was the financial assistance mentioned in H. R. 50 to which we 
referred. 

Dr. Mituer. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The gentleman made a very fine statement. There are other ques- 
tions I wish to ask, but I will defer them. 

Mr. Asprna.L. I, too, wish to congratulate the Secretary on a fine 
and succinct statement on this matter. I wish someone would point 
out for me the following places on that map: Point Barrow, Kotezbue, 
Nome, Dillingham. 

Is there any town of any appreciable size west of the line? 

Mr. Srevens (Ted Stevens, legislative counsel, Interior Depart- 
ment). Thetown of Bethel is right on the line. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Which side would that be on? 

Mr. Stevens. That is the west side of the bank. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Is there any fishing industry at Bethel ? 

Mr. Cuiison. Mr. Lausi informs me there is some; rather small in 
size. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Are there any fishing industries; that is, salmon and 
such, west of that line as it has to do with that peninsula and not as 
it has to do with the other peninsula? 

Mr. Crirson. The specific question, Congressman, was in what 
areas? Which peninsulas? 

Mr. Asprnatu. The lower peninsula. 

Mr. Cuirison. The Alaskan ? 

Mr. AsprnaLtu. Yes. Down in the southwest corner of Alaska, there, 
that large area 

Now, are there any fishing industries of any importance in that 
area ¢ 

Mr. Cumson. Let me give this general information, and then I will 
try to locate the definite areas for it. 

I have a statement here which shows that there are altogether 10 

‘anneries located north and west of that line; that in 1955 the salmon 
catch in that area represented about 13 percent of the total catch in 
the whole Territory. 

Now, as to the exact location of that fishing area and the 10 con- 
neries, I am not advised, but perhaps Mr. Lausi can give it. 

sree AsptnatL. Mr. Secretary, you have answered my question that 

3 percent of the fish in value was taken west of that line in recent 
an Now, who would have jurisdiction, what department of Gov- 
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ernment would have jurisdiction, over those fishing industries west 
of the line, providing your amendment 10 or other amendments perti- 
nent to it, were adopted ? 

Mr. Cuirson. I will try to answer that, Mr. Congressman, as I 
understand it. If the President did not exercise his authority to make 
any special national defense withdrawals, upon admission the laws 
of the State of Alaska would govern. Ifthe President should exercise 
his power for a special defense withdrawal in a fishing area, the laws 
of the State of Alaska could well govern the fishing industry, unless 
the nature of the use of that w ithdrawal should interfere with it, or, 
two, unless some law passed by Congress should be inconsistent with 
the State law. In that event, the congressional expression would gov- 
ern in the national defense withdrawal area. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Then as I understand your answer, you can foresee 
the possibility of the recommendation made by the Department that 
some of the fishing activities, provided this amendment wer > adopted, 
might come under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and 
would not be in harmony or might possibly not be in harmony with 
treatment given to the fishing industries under the Alaskan Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Currson. I think you are correct in saying that theoretically 
it is possible. As I visualize the operation of this, as a practical mat- 
ter, and I do not anticipate it, unless, Mr. Congressman suppose there 
is bombing in the area, and it is necessary to interfere, or something of 
that nature. But the way I visualize the operation of these with- 
drawals, and so on, unless some military necessity requires some inter- 
ference with the fish industry, it will continue its operation under 
Alaskan State laws. 

Mr. Asprnati. Now, would it not be possible that we might be able 
to amend even the amendment proposed by the Department so that if 
there should be fishing in those areas, or during the time that fishing 
might be permitted, in line with whatever defense order might be 
issued, the fishing could come under the laws of the State of Alaska ? 

Mr. Cuitson. Mr. Congressman, that was our honest attempt, I 
believe, to word these amendments so that that situation would exist. 

May I just confer one moment ? 

The statement I made, I think, is correct, Mr. Congressman. The 
State laws would apply even in the special defense withdrawal. They 
would be executed, of course, by Federal representatives, because it 
would be exclusive jurisdiction in the Federal Government. But that 
was the intent, and we think and hope that that is what we have 
expressed. 

Mr. Asprnati. Now, by your answer you have inferred and will 
make a definite statement out of it that’ in any event 87 percent of 
all the fishing industry of the proposed State of Alaska would come 
under the jurisdiction of the Alaskan law; is that right? 

Mr. Cuison. Yes. That exact percentage I took from 1955. So 
we will say it is : approximately that, I think, in most years. 

Mr. Asptnati. So we have taken care of the bugaboo of who con- 
trols the fishing in case Alaska is made a State. Because that r sally 
does not enter into the picture as far as this line of demarcation is 
concerned, where land withdrawals can be made in the interest of the 
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military as opposed to the lands which would automatically stay 
within the jurisdiction of the proposed State of Alaska; is that right? 

Mr. Cuitson. Yes. I see no difficulty as far as State control of the 
fishing in Alaska. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. One other question which has to do with these towns, 
the only one of any importance being Nome, perhaps. But, as I under- 
stand your amendment, the Federal Government would take over the 
jurisdiction of those communities, such as Nome and Bethel and Dill- 
ingham and Point Barrow. And they would be administered in 
accordance with the ordinances of the towns, which ordinances are now 
in existence or might be accepted and approved by the people of the 
town. But they would not be under the jurisdiction of the State of 
Alaska whatsoever. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cutrson. I do not believe that is quite accurate. First, Mr. 
Congressman, Dillingham is south and east of the land. So we would 
eliminate Dillingham. 

As we see the operation of these amendments, Mr. Congressman, 
the communities such as you mentioned, Nome and Point Barrow, 
and so on, that may be within a withdrawn area, and the school dis- 
trict in the same area—you might refer to them as oases of State 
jurisdiction within the withdrawal. In other words, they would con- 
tinue to carry out the municipal and school district functions—the 
local governments. 

Mr. AsprnacL. But what jurisdiction would the Department of De- 
fense have over these municipal areas? 

Mr. Cuitson. As I see it, there would be none, unless there was 
some Act of Congress that was inconsistent with the municipal or 
local-subdivision laws. And, of course, in that event, being inconsist- 
ent, the law of Congress would prevail. But aside from that, we 
visualize that they will continue their municipal functions. 

Mr. Asprnati. The military would accept no public safety respon- 
sibility over these municipal areas? 

Mr. Cuison. None that I can visualize that would be contrary 
to or inconsistent with the municipal ordinances and laws, 

Mr. Asprnautu. As I read the proposed amendment, there were only 
two responsibilities that were left to these communities in their rela- 
tionship with the State government, and one was the right to vote, and 
the other one was the service of process, and so forth. 

Now, were those exemptions made for any purpose of exclusion of 
rights which a municipality would otherwise have ? 

Mr. Cuuson. We may be wrong in our interpretation of the amend- 
ments, but we believe that the amendments specifically provide that 
the laws—may I read from one of the amendments ? 

All functions vested in any municipal corporation, school district, or other 
local political subdivision by the laws described in this subsection shall con- 
tinue to be performed within the withdrawals by such corporation, district, or 
other subdivision, and the laws of the State or the laws or ordinances of such 
municipalities or local political subdivision shall remain in full force and effect 
notwithstanding any withdrawal made under this section: Provided, That any 
law or ordnance which is inconsistent with the full operation and use of any 
withdrawal established under this section shall be inoperative during the ex- 
istence of such withdrawal. 

Now, by that amendment we had hoped to allow the local subdi- 
visions to continue with self-government; unless, of course, there 
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should be some situation that would arise that would be inconsistent 
with the purpose and use of the national defense withdrawal. 

Mr. AspPinati. I am glad to have your explanation. This amend- 
ment has just come to my attention. 

What 1 was trying to do was to consider the effect of what you have 
just read together with the last two provisos of subparagraphs (c), 
where it is stated : 

Provided, however, That such exclusive jurisdiction— 
meaning that the Department of Defense shall have exclusive juris- 
diction over those areas withdrawn— 
shall not prevent the execution of any process, civil or criminal, of the State of 
Alaska, upon any person found within said withdrawals: And provided further, 
That such exclusive jurisdiction shall not prohibit the State of Alaska from 
enacting and enforcing all laws necessary to establish voting districts, and 
the qualification and procedures for voting in all elections 

Those seem to be the only two matters which were left out of the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal department. 

Mr. Cuitson. Mr. Congressman, it may be a matter of drafting. 
Mr. Stevens informs me that what they were trying to do in (c) was 
to take care of the State and then later take care of the rights of the 
local self-governments. 

Mr. Aspinauy. That is all at this time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Before proceeding with the questioning, may the 
Chair ask: How many people in the room would be prepared to testify 
as early as this afternoon? Are there any who would be so prepared / 
Three. 

Well, in view of the fact that we have some witnesses who will be 
ready to go on this afternoon, I wonder if, when we adjourn the morn- 
ing session, you could give your names to the counsel so that we can 
plan to hear you. 

Are there any persons in the room who are in opposition to state- 
hood who might want to be heard early ? 

I will explain to the gentleman from New York that that is not 
the last opportunity for opposition. 

Mr. Dawson ? 

Mr. Pitiion. Do I understand that there may be a session this 
afternoon ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Pitii0n. I have other plans, of course. I do not like to object, 
but I did have other plans. I did not know the chairman intended 
to hold afternoon sessions. 

I wonder if the chairman might inquire of these gentlemen whether 
or not they are leaving town and whether or not they would be avail- 
able tomorrow morning. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair would be glad to make that inquiry. But 
this was for the purpose of expediting the hearing. 

Mr. Piuui0on. I would like to expedite it in a normal way. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say to the gentleman from New York that if 
his plans conflict, there will be ample opportunity to question any 
statements made later on. But some people do have to get away. 

Dr. Mitier. Parliamentary inquiry: How long a session do you 
plan on having and when would it start? I say that because all mem- 
bers have desks just loaded with mail. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Would 2 to 3: 30 be agreeable? 

Mr. Pritii0N. I just cannot be here. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand that. I will assure the gentleman that 
he may have ample opportunity to question on any statement that 
may be made this afternoon. It is one of the few days when we can 
have an afternoon hearing. But the gentleman’s interests will be 
fully protected. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I do want to com- 
mend General Twining and Secretary Chilson on very fine statements. 

Mr. Hater. With regard to the previous question, inasmuch as 
the gentleman from New York has stated it will be impossible for 
him to be here this afternoon, I wonder if the witnesses who are going 
to testify this afternoon will be available for any questioning that the 
gentleman from New York might care to direct. I think it would be 
unfair to the gentleman. If the witness is not here, I do not see how 
he would be able to inter rogate them. 

Mr. O’Brien. Of course, it is a rather difficult question to answer, 
because we realize that in a matter of this kind, except for the people 
who are connected with the Government, many people have come a 
considerable distance. And I think to try to dovetail the time of 
their testimony with the presence of each and every member of the 
committee might result in our finding that the ice was out of Alaska 
and it was midsummer before we got together. 

I am trying to lean over backward. If the gentleman from New 
York will agree to that suggestion, that he will have full opportunity, 
we will try very much to avoid having any testimony this afternoon 
that would be too controversial. 

Mr. Pitiion. May the testimony be confined to the three gentlemen 
who stated they would be prep: ared to testify this afternoon § 

Mr. O’Brien. I think it should, because we are only going to have 
an hour and a half, and I think that should be anus: 

o, Mr. Abbott, if we could limit the witnesses this afternoon to not 
more than three, I do not know exactly who the people were who raised 
their hands, but I counted three rather rapidly. 

Mr. Rogers ? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Secretary, do I understand that the amendment 
offered by the Department supposes that the entire land mass of 
Alaska will be taken in; however, that that part north and west of 
the red line will be burdened with the right of the President of the 
United States, as such, to withdraw all or any part of it for defense 
purposes at any time ? 

Mr. Cutrson. That is right. It is subject to the condition that it 
may be burdened or some portion of it may be burdened with a na- 
tional-defense withdrawal, if “burdened” is the correct word. 

Mr. Rogers. But the entire land mass will constitute the State of 
Alaska ? 

Mr. Cutrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rocers. And unless a withdrawal is made, that section will be 
subject to all the laws, rules, and regulations of the State of Alaska 
promulgated by their legislature or any local municipal body of 
authority ? 

Mr. Cuison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Now, Mr. Secretary, why would it not be better, if you 
were going to proceed along that line, to simply leave this section out 
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and leave it under Federal domination, rather than to make it a part 
of the State, to be withdrawn or perhaps withdrawn later ? 

Mr. Cuttson. I will answer that as best as I can. You realize my 
limitations. I have never been there, and Secretary Seaton is not 
available here today. 

In the first place, if we may use the word “partition”—it is not 
a good word, but we will use it for convenience. 

‘Tf the partition in this land north and west of that line were not 
included within the State, you have the problem of 2 governments, 
government by the State in one area and government by the Federal 
Government in the other area, 2 sets of governments. 

The area north and west of this line is vast. It is very sparsely 
populated. There are very few communities. And yet at the same 
time there are some evidences that it has sizable natural resources, 
which perhaps the State of Alaska is entitled to in connection w ith 
its total development 

Thirdly, by Cove the matter this way, we are doing nothing 
more than has been done in some 25 States of the Union at the present 
time, either by statute or constitution, which is the matter of ceding 
exclusive jurisdiction over areas of the States whenever it becomes 
a military withdrawal. And so, looking at the whole picture, we 
feel that the entire area should be included within the State, and that 
a happier solution is this matter of making the withdrawal if and 
when the President determines it is necessary, and then to have the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Government attach at that time. 

Mr. Rocrers. Mr. Chairman, how much of the land percentagewise 
north and west of this land presently belongs to the United States 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Critson. Ninety-nine percent, I think, would be a close esti- 
mate. 

Mr. Rogers. Well now, as I understand it, in view of the right or 
burden that is placed upon this land by your amendment, the State 
of Alaska as such would be prohibited from taking any of the land 
north and west of that line in choosing any land that is given to her 
as a State when she obtains statehood ? 

Mr. Cuttson. I do not so understand it, Mr. Congressman. Now, 
I may be wrong, but it was our intent that the State of Alaska still 
had the right to make selections north and west of this line. Of 
course, in making such selections, they will realize that the President 
may impose a special national defense withdrawal on all or a portion 
of it, or it may be possible that that withdrawal would take place 
before they made the selection. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, Mr. Secretary, in that regard, suppose that the 
President at the time withdraws the entire section allocated here 
and says, “Now, I think it is best to withdraw this whole situation 
in view of world affairs, and I will release this a little bit at a time, 
when it looks like this thing is not as bad as it has been in the past.” 
Now, under those circumstances, do you anticipate that if that with- 
drawal is made, the State of Alaska still has her right to take her 
lands in that section that is set aside ? 

Mr. Cuttson. Yes, I so understand, with one condition, however: 
That in order to make that selection, they first have to obtain the 
approval of the President or his designated representative. 
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One of our amendments so provides, that no selection hereunder 
shall be made in the area north and west of the line described in 
section 10 without approval of the President or his designated repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Now, how much land do you in the Department of 
Interior think that Alaska should have as a State ? 

Mr. Cuttson. You mean under the selections ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir, under the selections. 

Mr. Cuitson. The Department of Interior is perfectly willing to 
go along with H. R. 50 in that respect, which I think totals 103,500,000 
acres. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, assuming, then, that Alaska has that, suppose 
she took 50 percent of that north and west of this imaginary line. 
How much would that leave vested in the Federal Government in 
the area? 

Mr. Crrmson. I will have to do a little arithmetic. North and west 
of this line, there are 166,774,000 acres. Now, if they took, we will s: 

50 million off of that, it would leave roughly 117 million, of which 
99 percent of it is Federal. 

Mr. Rogers. In other words, you would still have about two-thirds 
of the land north and west. of that line vested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the national resources would also be vested in the 
Federal Government, of course, would it not? 

Mr. Cuttson. That is right. 

Mr. Rocrrs. So Alaska would not get control of the national re- 
sources of two-thirds of the property under any circumstance, if it was 
given to her as a State? 

Mr. Cuitson. Of course, on the public lands that are not selected 
by the State, the disposition of the minerals which will continue to be 
disposed of under Federal law, just the same as on public lands in 
the continental United States. So, so far as saying that Alaska gets 
the minerals, that may not probably be quite accurate. They would 
get the benefit of the development and use of that resource within 
the State of Al: ska. 

Mr. Rogers. But they would get the benefit of that, even if it was 
not a part of the State of Al: ska, would they not ? 

Mr. Cuttson. No. I do not believe so, Mr. Congressman. Not to 
the same extent that they would get it if it were part of the State. 

Mr. Rogers. Let me ask you this, Mr. Secret: ary. Actually, would 
it not be a detriment to the United States, becatise the national re- 
sources, under your plan, would fall into an intrastate category rather 
than an interstate category. 

Mr. Cuitson. Perhaps I do not follow that. Would you say it 
again ? 

“Mr. Rocers. Well, if they were all produced within the confines of 
the State of Alaska, which would take in all of the land mass, and 
produced and disposed of within the confines of that State, the rules 
in Alaska would apply. However, if the line was drawn, and only 
that part of the land mass south and east of that line was the State of 
Alaska, then you would subject the operations to the rules of interstate 
commerce; the same as if we in Texas were shipping into Oklahoma 
or Kansas. 

Mr. Curison. Well, I do not know as I can answer that question, 
Mr. Congressman. You would have one portion of the area under 
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territorial government. You would have the other area under State 
government. 

As to the matter of the rules of interstate commerce, and that sort 
of thing, as between the two areas, frankly, 1 am not prepared to 
answer. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, I can appreciate your situation there, because 
it is a very technical situation, and one that I think has been given 
too little attention in this entire Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood 
problem. But I re: point it up for the purpose of the record at 
this point because I do think it is important and it ought to be studied 
more. 

Now, let us go on with that part of this mass north and west of this 
line that is withdrawn. And as I understand it, you contemplate per- 
mitting the laws of the State of Alaska to apply to all of that territory, 
subject. only to what might be in conflict with the Federal law or with 
any act of C ongress concerning any particular activities ? 

Now, am I correct in that? 

Mr. Cuttson. This is what our proposed amendments do, we think: 
They adopt the State law in areas established under Federal jurisdic- 
tion pusuant to our proposed section 10 as the Federal law insofar as 
it is not inconsistent with laws passed by Congress or is not inconsistent 
with the operation and use of the withdrawals. 

Mr. Rocers. Now, another question, Mr. Secretary. Do you anti- 
cipate, or has there been any discussion in the Department, with rela- 
tion to a payment or grant to the State of Alaska in lieu of taxes for 
the Federal Government holding all that land north and west of this 
particular line? 

Mr. Cutison. No. There has not. And may I just refer to the fact 
that 99 percent of it is Federal property, which would not be subject 
to tax in any event. 

Secondly, if I am not mistaken, and I may be, I am under the im- 
pression that there will be—I am wrong about that. I was thinking 
about land taxes, and so on. There are none now. However, there 
may be when the State comes into effect. 

Mr. Rocers. I think we should anticipate that Alaska is going to 
pass some tax laws up there as a State and is going to insist that the 
Federal Government pay her at least a grant in lieu of that land that 
is kept off the tax rolls. And I think they would be in good stead to 
do it, if they are going to follow the pattern that has been set by other 
States. 

Mr. Cuitson. Mr. Congressman, may I say that I understand that it 
is because of this large ownership, Federal ownership, of lands within 
the present Territory, that we go along with and approve the large 
grants of land under the act, the 103 million acres, in recognition of 
that fact, and also in recognition of the fact that a lot of the best 
lands, more desirable, have already been withdrawn into national for- 
ests and so on. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Secretary, do you not think this: that any antici- 
pated withdrawal of land in this particular area—it could be presup- 
posed that the cities would be a part of that withdrawn area ? 

Mr. Cumson. Frankly, I cannot answer that. I am not familiar 
enough with matters of defense and the purpose of these withdrawals 
to know whether or not that was true. It may or may not, I would 


think. 
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Mr. Rogers. If such was the case or if any private lands were with- 
drawn, of course this would open the door to a request by the State 
of Alaska for grants in aid to the schools or to the municipal corpora- 
tions, because you did take property off of the tax rolls, would it not? 

Mr. Cuuitson. Well, if there was an acquisition of title or the use 
of the lands for military purposes, of course just compensation would 
have to be paid the property owners. What that might do to the 
economy, I doubt if we could anticipate at this time. I mean, it 
might be the taking of an entire community, in which event you would 
have evacuation and the payment of just compensation for all primary 
owners. 

Mr. Roeers. Of course, that would not be just a burden on the land 
without changing titles or ownership. 

Mr. Cuitson. I can well conceive where a withdrawal would include 
also a municipality and yet at the same time would not interfere with 
municipal life at all. 

Mr. Asprnacu. Subsection (c) states that: 

The exclusive jurisdiction so established shall extend to all lands within the 
exterior boundaries of each such withdrawal, and shall remain in effect with 
respect to any particular tract or parcel of land only so long as such tract or 
parcel remains within the exterior boundaries of such a withdrawal. 

You do not visualize that with these withdrawal orders they shall 
leave little islands of municipalities sitting around within an area 
withdrawn ? 

Mr. Cuimson. No; not if the withdrawal is in the area, I do not 
assume that you would leave Nome, for example, if you were going 
to take in the surrounding area, and also the water adjacent. But T 
do visualize that Nome could proceed with the enforcement of its 
ordinances and its law and carry on its municipal law. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, Mr. Secretary, what relationship does this have 
to the McKay line? 

Mr. Cuirson. Well, I am new in Government, as you know, and I 
am not familiar with the McKay line. Perhaps someone else can 
answer that. 

Mr. Lausr (Anthony J. Lausi, Director, Office of Territories, De- 
partment of Interior). It is the same line. 

Mr. Rogers. It is the same line. Well, the reason that I asked the 
question is this, and this is certainly no reflection on anyone, because I 
give everyone the right to do everything they want done in the best 
legal way they can, but it looks to me like it is sugar-coating the pill, 
and that this new theory of letting Alaska have the whole Territory as 
a State could get us into some very dire consequencies. 

Now with reference to the prevalence of State and local laws over 
these communities as withdrawn—and may I say that I anticipate 
that the executive branch of the Government will withdraw this entire 
area for defense purposes, and frankly, I think they should, under 
the present situation; but suppose that is — Now you would 
have certain building codes in Nome, we will sa Suppose that the 
Federal Government decided they wanted to build some houses there, 
and perhaps on private property, and the building code required one 
thing and the Federal Government decided they did not want to do it 
that way. Now which one would prevail insofar as building those 
houses are concerned ¢ 
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Mr. Laust. Can I just make a guess? Frankly, I do not know. But 
I would think that unless the military necessity of that building re- 
quired a departure from the Nome building code, they would comply 
with the Nome building code. If the purpose was suc h that they could 
not comply—suppose ‘they were going to have to build a fort, for 
example, in a residence A zone—I assume then that the use of the with- 
drawal would be paramount. 

Mr. Rocers. Well, but what I am getting at is this, Mr. Secretary: 
That the final determination of that would be the military, would it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Cuirtson. I would think, under these amendments, that would 
be a judicial determination. 

Mr. Rogers. By what code? 

Mr. Cuuson. If it is in the withdrawn area, by the Federal district 
court of Alaska. 

Just a moment. We would like the committee to have all the in- 
formed opinion. Mine in that respect is not too good. 

May we have Mr. Dechert speak to that? 

Mr. Decnerr (Robert Dechert, General Counsel, Department of 
Defense). I am Robert Dechert, newly appointed General Counsel 
of the Department of Defense. 

I think this question, sir, is answered by paragraph 5 at the foot of 
page 2 of the mimeogr: iphed sheet. It is d (5) under new section 10. 
This is the section which, in effect, says: 


All the existing functions of the municipal government— 
and so on— 
remain in force even though one of these withdrawals takes place, provided— 


and I think the proviso is the situation to which the Congressman is 
addressing his attention—that any law or ordinance which is incon- 
sistent with the full operation and use of any withdrawal established 
under this section shall be operative during the existence of such 
withdrawal. 

And I think the Congressman’s question was: Who has the final 
word as to whether the Nome building code under these circumstances 
might be inconsistent ? 

1 would think that the final word was with the President of the 
United States, if we were withdrawing it for a military purpose ; sub- 
ject always to the point that if he acts without any basis whatever you 
can apply to the district court in Alaska for an injunction against it, 
I suppose. 

Mr. Rocers. Well, but the point is that this paragraph (5) does not 
mean anything, because the proviso destroys it, does it not? 

Mr. Decuertr. That assumes, sir, that the President might act with- 
out any basis whatsoever. I think that is an assumption that none of 
uscan make. If it were ever done, I think there is a remedy against it. 
There is a remedy against fraud or utter violation of duty even on the 
part of the President. But I think we cannot assume anybody would 
take that. I think you cannot write out that proviso, sir, unless you 
have that assumption. 

Mr. Rocers. But we are put into the same political philosophy, are 
we not, sir, that whatever the Federal Government decides to do, if it 
enters a field, it takes over that entire field, and there is nothing that 
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a lesser phase of the Government can adopt in the way of ordinances, 
statutes, resolutions, or anything else that would interfere with it? 

Mr. Decuerr. I think there has been, sir, some misunderstanding. 
Withdrawal for defense purposes would seem to be equivalent to com- 
plete carving out of the withdrawn territory from the State of Alaska. 
That is not so, sir. You will note this red territory up there. That is 
already carved out for this exclusive jurisdiction purpose. That is a 
naval petroleum reserve. It is to be part of the State of Alaska, as I 
understand this proposal, just as would be part of this yellow section 
north of the line if it were later taken. 

Mr. Rogers. You say a naval petroleum reserve. Is that for the 
production of oil and gas in that particular area? 

Mr. Decuerr. As I understand the naval petroleum reserve, it is a 
reserve for the distant future, as we have in various places in the con- 
tinental United States, for naval purposes. 

Mr. Roerrs. Yes. Now with reference to that or any other natural 
resources, suppose this entire section were withdrawn, and these ques- 
tions can be answered that way, or as to islands that might be with- 
drawn. Would the conservation laws of Alaska apply to the drilling 
of oil and gas wells there, or the taking of timber, or would those be 
under the jurisdiction of the United States Government? 

Mr. Decuerr. This, sir, I think is also answered by this same 
provision we were looking at. It is the provision of section 10 (d) 
of this mimeographed sheet. And if I may summarize it for a minute, 
this says, in 3: 

To the extent consistent with the other laws described in paragraphs (1) and 

2), the laws applicable when withdrawn remain in force. 

Now, referring back to the exceptions in (1) and (2), we find that 
one exception is an existing congressional law applicable to all terri- 
tory under exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. And exception 
No. 2 is: Any future congressional law which is applicable to with- 
drawn territory. 

Now, with those two single exceptions, sir, I think any laws of 
Alaska in effect at the time the President makes his withdrawal for 
military purposes—a withdrawal not beyond this withdrawal to ex- 
clusive jurisdiction—any such laws remain in effect. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Well, now, the one thing that I am thinking about, and 
a good example, I think: Suppose the laws of Alaska provided that 
you had to use surface pipe in the drilling of an oil well, and the Fed- 
eral Government came along and said: 

This is withdrawn territory. We are drilling for oil here, because we need it, 
and we don’t think it is to the best interests of the military or the purposes of 
defense that we have used this surface pipe. We think it is a waste. 

The fact is that with the proviso here you could just circumvent 
State law, would you not? 

Mr. Decuert. You could, sir. The Congress could. But I believe 
no one else could. 

Mr. Rogers. You mean even the military, by the determination of 
the President of the United States, as you said a moment ago? 

Mr. Decnerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Then it is your theory that unless the Congress does 
act, either before statehood or after statehood, on those matters, the 
State law of Alaska would prevail ? 
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Mr. Decuerr. That is right, sir. Now, there is the exception on 
that which must necessarily apply, which is the right of the President 
to act as Commander in Chief. If there is a military problem aris- 
ing, that is another question. But the example the Congressman put, 
of using surface pipe, would not be within that area. 

So I would think that the law of Alaska on that subject would nec- 
essarily apply unless the Congress, either before or after withdrawal, 
had passed a Federal law which would be applicable to that Ter- 
ritory, just as it might be applicable to Fort Benning or any of these 
other areas which are under so-called exclusive jurisdiction, 

Mr. Upauu. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, I have taken entirely too much time. I will 
yield for a question. 

Mr. Cuitson. May I just say one thing to clear up the record? On 
these conservation matters: Of course, Federal law still prevails so 
far as Federal lands are concerned, whether there is a withdrawal or 
whether there is not. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Well now, Mr. Secretary, in relation to that, you have 
reference to all natural resources, including water. In other words, 
if your production of water in a certain area of the United States is 
confined by State law, if that is Federal law they can produce as much 
as they want to or do with it as they like. 

Mr. Crmison. Well, water is a little touchy category. 

Mr. Rogers. Oil is, too. 

Mr. Criison. I would rather deal with oil or gold or silver or 
metals. The extraction of those from federally owned lands, of 
course, is governed by the laws which you gentlemen pass. 

Mr. Roarrs. We cannot settle this today. I think it demands a lot 
of study, though. 

Mr. Upars. I just want the help of the gentleman in clarifying this 
one question that he has been pursuing. 

General Twining has been the commander in the Alaska Command. 
I know of no instance in all the hundreds of military reservations we 
have in this country where any community of any size has been taken 
into a reservation. I wondered if the general, for instance, would see 
the necessity in the reasonable future of taking Nome, for instance, 
into a military reservation. 

General Twininc. None. I do not see any reason for it. 

Mr. Upauti. And I may say that I served 13 years ago under Gen- 
eral Twining. I was an enlisted m: in, and he was the comm: unding 
general, so we were not working on the same level, but I did serve 
under his command in the 15th Air Force. 

I would like to ask you if you see any military necessity today to at 
one fell swoop take this whole area and make it into a military res- 
ervation. 

General Twintnc. I do not know what the plans would be in that 
regard. 

Mr. Upatr. Would you see any military necessity ? 

General Twintnc. Not today; no. Certainly not today. 

Mr. O’Brien. Before the next gentleman asks questions, I wonder if 
I might try to clear up something. 

Mr. Rogers said he assumed that all of that territory north and west 
of the line would be withdrawn, taken over by the Commander in 
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Chief. Now, I heard someone say a little earlier today that there was 
no such definite plan; that this was more in the form of insurance. 
Would that be a more correct description of the situation ¢ 

General Twintna. I would say that is a good description. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Pillion? 

Mr. Pirui0on. General Twining, what difficulties are you experi- 
encing at the present time in the administration of the defense needs 
in Alaska? What difficulties are you experiencing at the present time 
with the administration of our defense needs in Alaska 4 

General Twrntnc. No particular difficulties. 

Mr. Piiuion. If there are no particular difficulties at the present 
time, would statehood be of any particular advantage then to the 
military in the administration of its duties and responsibilities in that 
area ¢ 

General Twintnc. No particular advantages as far as military op- 
erations per se are concerned. 

Mr. Pruuion. Now, in your recommendation for statehood, did you 
take into consideration the possible political repercussions of the elec- 
tion of 2 Senators to the United States Senate by a vote of 27,000 
people 1 in the Territory of Alaska, when many States are represented 
by 2 Senators with populations of 5 to 10 million persons ? 

General Twrntnc. No, sir. We do not go into that part of the 
problem. 

Mr. Prruion. I see. Then your recommendation is strictly on the 
basis of the military aspect / 

General Twrnrnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Prttion. But yet there is no particular advantage to the Defense 
Department in statehood, because you are not experiencing any par- 
ticular difficulties under the present form of government; is that 
correct, General ? 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 

Mr. Prnuion. Now, with respect to the withdrawal provision, the 
right to withdraw, there is no time limitation upon that power, is there, 
General, in the bill, and that power is in perpetuity ¢ 

General Twrntnc. Lamsorry. I missed that. 

Mr. Pitui0on. I say that the right to withdraw under the bill is one 
without a limitation, and that right would continue in perpetuity, 
forever ¢ 

General Twrninc. Well, yes. Unless the law is changed by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Pituion. And there is a possibility, is there not, that in case of 
war the military might, because of the nearness of that area to the 
Soviet, at one swoop, determine that all that area is important, and 
that it might then be withdrawn in one decree or in one order of the 
Executive? That is very possible? 

General Twintna. It could be; yes. 

Mr. Pir110N. Otherwise you would not ask for that power. Is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. Aspinatu. Would my friend yield there? 

Is it also implied, General, that in the case of a national emergency 
the Federal Government has the right to declare martial law over 
any area in the United States? 

General Twrninc. That is correct. 
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Mr. Pitt10n. Now, I notice, General, that the population of Alaska 
has risen from 108,000 to 161 000 between a period of roughly 6 years, 
from 1950 to 1956, from 108,000 to 161,000. Could you tell me, Gen- 
eral, in what proportion the military forces increased in Alaska in 
that same period, from 1950 to 1956? 

General Twrnina. I believe the military forces went from about 
25,000 up to almost double. 

Mr. Pitxi0Nn. So that is it fair to state or to assume that that in- 
crease in population is not a normal increase or an economic increase 
but an increase due to the increased needs for the servicing of the in- 
creased personnel of the military ? 

May I ask that another way: Ordinarily, in an area where you have 
military personnel, you have a rough rule, a rough estimate, I believe, 
in the Army, that it takes so many civilians to service one person in 
the military; is that correct ? 

General Twintna. That is correct. 

Mr. Pitxi0N. So is it fair to assume that this population increase 
from 108,000 to 161,000 is in great measure due not to normal economic 
expansion or to normal popul: ition increases, but due to the need for 
increased servicing of the increased personnel in the military in those 
years ? 

General Twintnc. Certainly the increase in the size of the military 
forces necessitated an increase in the community. There is no ques- 
tion about that, but what the percentage is, I could not state. 

Mr. Pituion. But the increase of the personnel in that period was 
roughly 100 percent, from roughly 25,000 to approximately 45,000 or 
50.000: is that a correct statement ? 

General Twintne. That is approximately correct. 

Mr. Pitxi0Nn. I have no further questions of the general. He may 
want to get away. But I would suggest that the House is in session, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Decurrr. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could supplement one 
of these answers to the Congressman, which might have created an 
impression I would not want to get out. 

Mr. Prtzion. I do not want to foreclose the gentleman, but I suggest 
the House is in session. 

Mr. O’Brien. As a suggestion to which there is no appeal, we will 
recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Do the members of the committee feel that it is necessary to have 
these gentlemen back? 

Mr. Pinuion. I would like to ask questions of the Secretary, if I 
may. 

I have another hearing tomorrow at Rules. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will that be convenient to you, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Cuitson. Yes. What time will you adjourn ? 

Mr. O’Brien. 3:30. 

Mr. Cuitson. That will be all right, then. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will you be back then, General, at 2 o’clock?) Thank 
you. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m., this same 
day.) 
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AFTER RECESS 


The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m., pursuant to the recess. 

Mr. O’Brren. We will resume the meeting of the Subcommittee on 
Territorial and Insular Affairs which we interrupted at noon. 

Mr. Pillion desires to ask some further questions of Mr. Chilson, 
the Under Secretary of the Interior. 

At this point, the Chair recognizes Mr. Pillion. 


STATEMENT OF HATFIELD CHILSON, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR—Resumed 


Mr. Prion. Mr: Chilson, I note in your statement that you have 
highlighted the statement here that a pulp company operated a pulp 
plant in the Ketchikan area. I just do not quite see the connection 
between that and statehood. How does the operation of a pulp plant 
entitle a hundred thousand people to statehood? I do not quite get 
the connection between a plant operated in a Territory and a demand 
for statehood. 

Mr. Cuison. That was included in the statement, Mr. Congressman, 
merely to show the real possibilities of increase of industry in the 
Territory. As a concrete example that it is not in the future; that 
it is really here. I think that was the purpose of it. 

Mr. Pituion. I note that another main theme in your statement 
this morning was the right of the people of Alaska to manage their 
own affairs. As a matter of fact, under our present law, the Terri- 
torial government has a fairly wide power to manage the affairs 
of the Territory of Alaska. Is that true! 

Mr. Cuitson. Yes; thisistrue. They have a Territorial] legislature. 

Mr. Pirxion. And the powers that have been bestowed upon the 
people of Alaska and its Territorial legislature are pretty nearly 
as complete as the sovereign power of each of the 48 States, with minor 
exceptions. Is that pretty nearly a fair statement? 

Mr. Cuimson. Mr. Congressman, let me give you my limited know]l- 
edge on it. Of course, they have an appointed Governor. To what 
extent the Territorial legislature is limited in its operations, I cannot 
tell you in detail. 

Mr. Pituion. Well, the main difference, so far as the people of 
Alaska are concerned, lies, so far as demand is concerned, does it 
not, in the failure of Congress to give to the people of Alaska the 
right to regulate their fisheries ? 

Mr. Cutrson. That is one area, I believe, of complaint. That is 
correct. 

Mr: Prtxion. And is it not true that the Interior Department has, 
time after time, disapproved bills introduced by the distinguished 
Delegate from Alaska and by myself, for that matter, to transfer to 
the people of Alaska complete jurisdiction, with minor exc eptions, 
such as the seals, over the fisheries in the Alaskan waters? 

Mr. Cuiuson. Mr. Congressman, I cannot answer that from my per- 
sonal knowledge. Mr. Lausi said that is true. 

Mr. Purzt0oN. That is true, is it? So that, so far as giving the 
people of Alaska home rule and almost complete right to manage their 
own affairs, the only thing that is lacking is the right to legislate with 
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respect to fisheries, and that right has been opposed consistently over 
the years by the Interior Department, who now seek statehood, and 
uses as one of its bases the right of the people to have home rule; is 
that a correct statement, Mr. Seer etary ? 

Mr. Cutson. I am informed, Mr. Pillion, that that is not complete. 

Mr. Pitti0on. No; that is not complete. But would you say that 
that isa fairly accurate summation of the situation? Fairly accurate ? 

Mr. Curison. Well, maybe I misunderstood your question, but I 
thought you used the word “only” in the question. If you used the 
word ‘ ‘only,” I take it that we cannot agree with the st: itement. 

Mr. Pruii0on. Now, we have an area of this country known as the 
Virgin Islands, with OF 000 population. Based upon the same state- 
ments made here in your statement, would they not be entitled to state- 
hood immediately, just as soon as Alaska is admitted? Or at the same 
time? Why should they be delayed any length of time in getting 
statehood ? 

Mr. Cuirson. Personally, Mr. Congressman, I believe that the 
Virgin Islands are in a different category than the incorporated 
Territories. 

Mr. Prtx10on. You mean they have less people ? 

Mr. Cuitson. No. The Virgin Islands, as I understand it, are not 
an incorporated Territory. I have the feeling or understanding that 
incorporated Territories, such as Alaska and Hawaii, are in a different 
category so far as consideration is concerned; that when they become 
incorporated Territories they become an integral part more or less of 
the United States and are in the category of eventually receiving 
statehood. 

If you would want to use the term, you might say that these incorpo- 
rated Territories, such as Hawaii and Alaska, are in the nature of 
embryonic States; that eventually it is contemplated that they should 
attain statehood. 

Mr. Pitiion. And that, of course, Mr. Secretary, is the standard 
theory of procedure for the admission of States, but, however, it is not 
a policy laid down by Congress. Congress has never laid down the 
policy that a Territory must first be incorporated, as a prerequisite 
step to statehood. If the inhabitant of the Virgin Islands is denied 
the right to statehood and the right to vote for Governor his rights 
are being withheld equally with the right of an inhabitant of Alaska; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuitson. Well, at least they are not States. That is correct. 

Mr. Pinion. And, of course, the ordinary voter or the ordinary 
citizen could not understand probably and does not care very much 

about the theoretical idea that incorporation is a first step toward 
statehood. 

Now, we have another problem, that of islands such as Guam and 
Samoa. They, too, have thousands of population. Should they be 
denied statehood, and why should they he denied statehood immedi- 
ately and on a par with the residents of Alaska? Are they any less 
deserving of the right to manage their own affairs than the people 
of Alaska’ ¢ 

Mr. Cuitson. Well, the matter of “deserving” I think is a matter of 
Congressional policy. I will say this, that I ‘do not think that they 
are advanced at this time to the point where Alaska and Hawaii are, 
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either in their economic development or their experience in showing 
that they do have some ability to govern themselves. I think there is 
a difference. 

Mr. Priuion. And then, of course, we have a situation here in the 
District of Columbia of a million people who do not have representa- 
tion. Would it not be a wise policy perhaps for Congress to enact 
a law under which all of these areas and all of these peoples might have 
a means of attaining representation in the United States C ongress 
that would be proportionate to that of the other people of the 4 48 
States ? 

Mr. Cuirson. Well, Mr. Congressman, I would hesitate, in my 
position, to state what is wise for the Congress today. 

Mr. Piniion. Yes. Some of these, of course, are not expected to 
be answered, 

Mr. Curisrorner. Would the gentleman from New York yield to 
me ¢ 

Mr. Pinui0on. Surely. 

Mr. Curisroruer. I am wondering if the gentleman from New 
York wishes this subcommittee to assume that 1f Congress should see 
fit to grant statehood to Alaska, they would thereby be doing a dis- 
service to the people of Alaska; th: at they are better off as they are 
than they would be if they had statehood ? 

Mr. Prtuion. No. I think it would be not only a great service to 
Alaska but a power that is wholly excessive and would be a great dis- 
service to the people of the 48 St: ites. I can well understand the 
desire of the people of Alaska, with 27,000 votes, to have the power of 
sending 2 Senators to the United States Senate. That is very under- 
standable, and it would be less than human if they did not seek state- 
hood and seek that power that comes with the representation in the 
United States Senate of these people by 2 Senators. I understand 
their feelings about it, and if I were a resident of Alaska I probably 
would wish 2 Senators, and if I could get them I would wish 4, because 
they have an awful lot of power. 

Mr. O’Brien. May the Chair suggest that if members ask another 
member to ¥ ield, they do so for the purpose of questioning the witness 
who is being heard at the time. 

I am enjoying this debate among the members, but I think we will 
have a great deal of it when we sit down to consider the bill later on. 
In the meantime, I think we should address our questions to the 
witnesses. 

Mr. Prirton. I have no further questions. 

I will now yield to the gentleman who is next in line. 

Mr. O’Brien. The gentlelady, Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Sisk ? 

Mr. Sisk. I have nothing, Mr. Chairman, other than to say that 
I am sorry I was unable to hear this morning’s testimony, but I shall 
read the proceedings with interest. 

Mr. Puttron. I note in the Alaskan constitution, Mr. Secretary, on 
page 20, the constitution of the Territory of Alaska provides for 
voting at the age of 19 years. Is that a little bit unusual in constitu- 
tions? It may be ultramodern. 
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Mr. Cuitson. I do not know, Congressman, whether it is unusual 
or not. Did you mean the age? 

Mr. Pirzi0on. Yes; I meant the age of 19. I understood Georgia 
has 18. 

Mr. Cuttson. I do not know why 19 was used. In our own State 
we have discussed giving the ballot to those 18 and over. 

Mr. Prion. And, Mr. Secretary, on page 40 of the constitution, 
which provides for the apportionment of senators in the various dis- 
tricts in Alaska, I note that there are approximately 20 senators as- 
signed to. approximately 17 districts. Would you say that those dis- 
tricts were established with or under a prine iple of almost equal rep- 

resentation by those senators of the inhabitants in those districts? In 

other words, that they are pretty nearly equal, or at least the attempt 
was made to equalize the number of people that each of these senators 
would represent ¢ 

Mr. Cuison. Personally, I cannot answer that question. May 
I confer here / 

Dr. Mitier. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Along the same line, maybe the Secretary could answer this: In 
connection with the income taxes, I am interested in what six States 
paid less Federal income taxes than Alaska. 

Mr. Critson. I have it here, Mr. Congressman, and I can give it 
to you shortly. 

Congressman Pillion, I am informed by Mr. Stevens that they are 
not necessarily equal in representation ; that five of these districts are 
north and west of this line that we have been talking about, where 
the population is sparse. 

Mr. Piniton. But the basis. I know that they would not be equal. 
What I am trying to find out is whether or not there was an attempt 
at some form of equalization of representation in the Alaskan senate 
among the various districts. In other words, was not the population 
of these districts taken into consideration, in the establishment of these 
districts / 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, I think that the chairman of the con- 
stitutional convention will be a witness before this committee at a later 
date, and he would be the proper gentleman to answer that question. 

Mr. Curtson. Congressman Miller, I will give you those States 
that were referred to. 

The States to which we referred, where the per capita collections 
of internal revenue for 1955 were compared with Alaska—the six 
States having a lesser per capita revenue collection are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Idaho, Mississippi, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

Dr. Minter. That is on a per capita and not a total base. 

Mr. Critson. Not a total but a per capita base. 

Dr. Miniter. May I ask one more question 

Mr. O’Brien. Surely. 

Dr. Mitter. In your opinion, Mr. Secretary, should this Territory 
become a State, are they ina position to support all the mechanisms of 
government that go into a new State, with the limited amount of land 
that we may see fit to give them, or will it be necessar y for them to come 
to the Federal Government from time to time for some assistanc e, out- 
right grants, and so forth ? 
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Mr. Cuitson. Well, our analysis of it—when I say “our” I mean 
the Department of Interior—leads me to believe that they probably 
can, with the help that is provided in the present legislation. The 
State of Alaska has no bonded indebtedness. They have operated on 
a cash basis. 

Dr. Mitter. If you will yield at that point, some of the munici- 
palities have bonded indebtedness. We have passed legislation here, 
and that is a part of the tax structure of the State and the county and 
the school district. They all want more people to pay taxes. 

Mr. Cuitson. Yes; I noted the other day some seleranis in my office 
to public improvement work in municipalities. 

Dr. Mruuier. A little more liberal than in most States, too, I would 
say. 
t think that is all. 

Mr. O’Brten. I would like to ask General Twining a question, if I 
may. 

Has it been your experience, General, that military installations are 
helped materially if they are surrounded by a sound civilian economy ? 


STATEMENT OF GEN. NATHAN TWINING, ACTING CHAIRMAN 0? 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF—Resumed 


General Twintnc. Yes; I think it is a help. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is it not a fact that the present conditions in Alaska, 
which result in high costs for practically everything, add materially 
to the cost of our military installations there ? 

General Twinine. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to ask you one more question, General. 
The point that you brought out, that there are many people in Alaska 
whose livelihood depends on serving the military in a civilian ca- 
pacity—are we going out on a limb too much if we assume that the 
necessity for serving the military in Alaska will continue for an in- 
definite period ? 

General Twirntna. Certainly for the foreseeable future, Alaska will 
maintain its military defense at the present strength. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then the presence of the military establishments in 
Alaska would have certainly as much of a degree of permanency as 
the location of a gun factory in one of our existing States; is that 
correct ? 

General Twintne. That is correct. There is one stipulation, of 
course. Alaska has gone through a big construction program. And 
that, of course, will tend to diminish somewhat. 

Mr. O’Brien. Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you this 
question : 

Reference was made here to the possibility of the Virgin Islands 
seeking statehood. To your knowledge have the Virgin Islands re- 
quested statehood ? 

Mr. Cutison. No. Notso far as I know. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is the opposite the case? They do not desire state- 
hood ? 

Mr. Cutrson. I do not know that I can speak for the population as 
a whole, but I have heard expressions by numerous people in the Vir- 
gin Islands that they would not want statehood, at least at this 
time. 
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Mr. O’Brten. That was my recollection, too. We had some hear- 
ings out there last fall. And I think the most shocking thing that 
happened there was a suggestion from a member of the committee 
that we might consider statehood for the Virgin Islands. 

I note that on the list of witnesses we have the two distinguished 
Delegates, Mr. Bartlett of Alaska and Mr. Burns of Hawaii. And 
I was wondering if you gentlemen wanted to ask questions of the wit- 
nesses now, or whether you would rather hold your fire until later. 
Whichever you prefer will be agreeable to the committee. 

Mr. Barrierr. Speaking for myself, I would like to shoot. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, the target is all yours, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. I would like to address, if I may, a few questions to 
the Acting Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I would like to qualify him further, which has not been done to 
date, as I believe, as a witness regarding Alaska. 

Would I be incorrect as addressing you as Dr. Twining ? 

General Twinrna. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartietr. That is an honorary degree, General. 

General Twrntne. That is correct. 

Mr. Barrett. I wonder if you would be good enough to tell the 
committee where you received that degree. 

General Twintna. I received the degree in Alaska University in 
1952, I believe. I have forgotten the year. 

Mr. Bartietr. The University of Alaska? 

General Twirntna. The University of Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. And what position were you occupying in the Mili- 
tary Establishment at that time? 

General Twrninoa. I was the Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

Mr. Bartrierr. And prior to that had you served in Alaska ? 

General Twintna. Yes, I had served in Alaska for 3 years. 

Mr. Bartrietr. What were those years? 

General Twrntna. 1947 through 1950. 

Mr. Bartiett. In what capacity? 

General Twrntna. As commander in chief of the Alaska Command. 

Mr. Bartietr. Which has what responsibility in Alaska? 

General Twintnc. Well, it is the senior command. It is the unified 
command of all the services, Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Bartietr. And the Commander in Chief is and always has 
been an Air Force general ? 

General Twintna. Yes, he has. 

Mr. Barrierr. And you had opportunity during that period of 
service to travel widely throughout the Territory ? 

General Twrntna. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. Now, General Twining, you testified on this subject 
in 1950, on the subject of Alaska statehood, before the Senate com- 
mittee. And you were asked by Senator Anderson of New Mexico if 
you thought statehood would be advantageous. I am going to read 
your reply. You said: 

Yes, I feel statehood for Alaska would help the military. 


May I ask you, General Twining, if that is your thought today ? 
General Twrntne. I feel it woul yes. ; 
Mr, Bartierr. Perhaps it would be fairer if I were to go ahead and 
quote your other remarks there. You said: 
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For one reason, it would improve the economy of the population in Alaska and 
would be a great asset to military development. 


Then Senator Anderson asked you this: 
Do you think statehood for Alaska would help in your defense plan? 


And your answer was: “Yes.” 

And Senator Anderson then asked: “Could you give us any indi- 
cation of ways in which it might be helpful?” And your reply was in 
these words: 


Well, we can obtain more materials from the increased economy of Alaska. 
We would not have to send them up from the States. It would be cheaper to 
build them up there. The people up there would help, and a more stable form 
of government would help. I think that is about it. 

Does that represent your view as of now, General Twining? 

General Twrntnc. Yes, it does. Of course, that was 7 years ago. 
When I first went to Alaska, I was assigned to the job of building the 
Alaskan defenses. 

Mr. Bartietrr. And a very good job you did, I might add. 

General Twin1ne. Things were in pretty bad shape as far as the 
building of these defenses was concerned. I often felt that if Alaska 
were a State it would move much faster. However, as soon as the 
people traveled up there a little more and found what was happening, 
we had fine support, as you know, from Congress and back home here. 
But there was a period when we did not. That is why I made that 
statement that if it was a State things would move faster. We would 
have more support. 

Mr. Bartietr. If you had two Senators from Alaska sitting over 
there, you might have even more support? I do not expect you to 
answer that. 

Have you seen more progress since you have left ? 

General Twintne. Yes. I have been to Alaska practically every 
year on a trip since then. 

Mr. Bartierr. And you still believe that statehood would provide 
a more stable government, would promote industry and business, and 
in those ways would be helpful to the military ¢ 

General Twrnine. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, General. 

Now if I may address a few questions to Secretary Chilson. 

Secretary Chilson, I would like to address these questions to either 
you or Mr. Stevens or Mr. Lausi, depending on who wishes to make the 
answers. In this line we were discussing this morning, where do we 
find Bristol Bay? Is it south and east of the line, or north and west— 
that being one of the principal salmon producing areas of Alaska. 

Mr. Cuitson. Bristol Bay, in my recollection, is east, south and 
east, of the line. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is not subject to national defense withdrawals, 
then. 

Mr. Cuitson. No, it is not. 

Mr. Bartierr. Now, let me ask you this. Just make an assumption, 
of course, that Alaska were to become a State and the State Legislature 
were to abolish fish traps. In the area along the Aleutian Islands and 
the Alaska Peninsula, which would be west of this line, would there be 
any possibility that the Federal Government, notwithstanding the 
State law, would permit fish tr aps to operate ? 
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Mr. Cuitson. I would not think so. It would be, as I conceive it, 
the Congress who would make such a decision, if such a decision were 
made. ‘As we contemplate the operation of this particular legisla- 
tion, the Alaskan fish lave would operate north and west of the line 
as well as south and east of the line, even though there were special 
defense withdrawals made. 

Mr. Barrietr. Now, if in any particular body of water, for example, 
the military were to determine a need to diminish or suspend fishing, 
would that mean that the Federal ee in any of its branches 
would take over policing of that activity, or would that still remain 
the reseponsibility of the State government xh a directive from the 
military as to the nature and amount of fishing. 

Mr. Cuitson. I will answer that to the best of my ability. And it 
may not be entirely accurate. Because I am not too familiar with 
waters and the law appertaining thereto. But my understanding of 
it is that the policing, unless it “became inconsistent with the opera- 
tion and use of the special defense withdrawal, would probably con- 
tinue under the same people as under State law, unless the President 
should designate otherwise. 

Mr. Barrierr. Then what might happen? Would they put a bunch 
of Federal orders in and have a Federal fishing code? 

Mr. Cuitson. Well, it would appear to me that the natural and 
easy thing to do in such a case would be for the President to designate 
the Alaskan fish and game officials who had been doing the fishing 
heretofore, to carry out the operations within the special national de- 
fense withdrawals. 

Mr. Bartietrr. You said this morning, I believe, that only 13 per- 
cent of the fishing activity is conducted west of this line, north and 
west. 

Mr. Cuitson. That was the 1955 percentage. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, I do not know. I do not like to disagree with 
you, Mr. Secretary, but it would seem to me that any curbing of 
fishing in those areas would be strictly brought about on account of 
military necessity. I do not see why the F ederal Government should 
move in to police the industry in any way. 

Mr. Cuitson. Well, I do not either, Delegate Bartlett. The amend- 
ments, as we conceive them, provide that the Alaskan State law still 
operates, even though there is the withdrawal. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Then, following that observation, Alaska State law 
would operate in respect to fishing except for the military saying, 
“No fishing in this particular bay for two days,” and that would be it. 
The Federal people would not have to go in there. The military 
would be obliged to keep fishermen out. Would that not follow ? 

Mr. Cuitson. I would assume that would be one situation that 
could happen. 

Mr. Bartierr. You said that in Nome, I believe, the citizens of that 
community would operate under municipal ordinances even if the gen- 
eral area were included within a defense withdrawal, and they would 
have the right to vote, and the town would be policed by municipal 
officers. Is that not right ? 

Mr. Cutison. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, let me ask you this question: Would military 
police be in there also, or would it be strictly a municipal operation? 
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Mr. Cutison. Well, I would assume it would be strictly a municipal 
operation unless the situation was such that it was necessary, to carry 
out the purposes of the withdrawal, to have military police in there, 
and in that event I suppose that they would work on a cooperative 
basis. 

Mr. Bartierr. That would be the same as would happen anywhere 
in the United States where the same situation would arise? 

Mr. Curison. That is correct, Congressman. 

Mr. Bartterr. Let us take the little village of Point Hope, which, 
to the best of my information, is not incorporated. 

Let us say that is to be involved in a defense withdrawal. They 
operate, I think, now through a council. They are not incorporated. 

Mr. Cutrson. I am just trying to think this out. Those natives 
at the present time are under the Federal trusteeship that pertains to 
Indians, I assume, and under that trusteeship they have their own 
tribal government. 

Now, the State laws still pertain in that area. TI do not know 
whether the State laws would have anything to do with those natives 
ornot. If they did, the State law would continue to operate. 

Mr. Bartiert. I do not believe that any Federal police laws or sim- 
ilar or associated laws apply to them now. I mean they are not 
directly under the control of the Bureau of Indian A ffairs. 

Mr. Cuttson. Now, as to whether or not they technically and 
legally, under the amendments which we have proposed, would con- 
tinue to have the right to operate under their tribal laws and setup, 
I donot know. Ishould think that they would be. 

Mr. Bartietr. They are under Territorial now, just as people of 
any community are. They are certainly not under any municipal 
law, because they do not have any incorporated municipality. 

Mr. Cuitson. Then would they not continue to act under the Fed- 


eral laws relating to Indians, which I assume is what they operate 
under now? 


Mr. Bartrerr. No: I do not think so. 

Mr. Cutison. Maybe Mr. Stevens has something. 

Mr. Stevens. Take the liquor laws, Delegate Bartlett. Suppose 
you want to find out what would happen in this Indian native village 
regarding the liquor laws after the withdrawal is made. The amend- 
ment provides that the laws of the State applicable in that area 
become Federal laws as of the time of the withdrawal. Those laws 
will still govern—the State laws as adopted by this amendment will 
govern—the liquor situation in that area at the time. The enforce- 
ment problem is the final problem, and the section provides that the 
laws shall be administered by the President’s designated representa- 
tive and, as Mr. Chilson indicated, in most instances it could be 
assumed that that would be the person who was administrating them 
already. It would depend upon the size of the withdrawal, I should 
think. 

Mr. Barter. In other words, there is no intention here to put 
the people at Point Hope, or those similarly situated anywhere within 
that area north and west of the line, under tight Federal control? 

Mr. Curison. That is not our intention. Our intention, Delegate 
Bartlett, is to reserve, so far as at all possible, the right of self-govern- 
ment in the people up there, even though a withdrawal is made. 
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Mr. Rocers. Would the gentleman yield at that point just for one 
question ? 

Mr. Secretary, do we have any comparable situation anywhere in 
our political setup—when I am speaking about “political,” I mean 
Government; not political parties—similar to what is being started 
here ¢ 

Mr. Cuitson. The nearest similarity that I can think of would be, 
say, the situation in Arizona. Under their ceding statute, the Federal 
Government may make a military withdrawal, and upon making it 
they have exclusive jurisdiction within the area, by virtue of the 
Arizona statute. 

Now, I can assume that that situation might be analogous to this 
situation, if the President should designate a special defense with- 
drawal. That is as near as anything I know of as to any similar or 
analogous situation. 

Mr. Barruetr. Mr. Secretary, I am afraid I did not follow too 
clearly the observations of the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Rogers, 
this morning, in respect to Federal payments for Federal landhold- 
ings. Are they made elsewhere? Such payments? If I followed 
the gentleman from Texas correctly ? 

Mr. Cumson. Well, what Federal payments? 

Mr. Barttert. I was not quite clear. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you yield? I think the gentleman from 
Texas was speaking of the possibility of the Federal Government 
asking for payments in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. Rogers. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are such payments made elsewhere now 4 

Mr. Rogers. That depends probably on the status of the language. 
Now, whether it comes out of Federal land or not, Mr. Bartlett, I 
do not know, but where the Federal Government does buy land or 
where they have it under leasehold, where it is taken off of the tax 
rolls or is put in a situation where they cannot put it on to the tax 
rolls, but by virtue of their operation of it there is an impact on the 
school districts, there are contributions made. 

Mr. Barrtterr. Well, in that situation, Mr. Secretary, is it not 
fair to say that Alaska would be in exactly the same position as any 
of the other 49 or, better yet, 50 States ? 

Mr. Cuitson. Well, having lived in the West all of my life, I know 
what can happen. And I anticipate that probably Alaska will ask 
for the same relief that has been asked for the other Western States. 
For example, the Colorado-Big Thompson reclamation project. By 
building one reservoir, they took out of taxation a large area for this 
reservoir. There was reimbursement in lieu of taxes. However, it 
did not come out of the Federal Government, though it may eventu- 
ally. The burden was placed upon the northern Colorado Conservancy 
District to make that payment. So I assume that there may be in- 
stances where Alaska may ask for the same thing that other Western 
States have asked for at times. 

Mr. Rocers. Would the gentleman yield at that point ? 

To clear up that particular situation, one other thing that I had 
in mind was the possibility that, if the Federal Government were to 
withdraw large portions of this area, or the entire area, the State of 
Alaska could take the position that, by the Federal Government doing 
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that, they had created a situation that had curtailed possible taxation, 
that might have been available to the State of Alaska, and request 
could be made to the Federal Government that some kind of grant be 
made to the State of Alaska because of the operations of the Federal 
Government in that respect. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is it not a fact that right here in Washington the 
Federal Government makes substantial payments in lieu of taxes 4 

Mr. Rocers. As a matter of fact, that is one thing I had in mind, 
that the District of Columbia sets a dandy precedent for asking for 
these grants. 

Mr. Bartierr. My friend, Mike Erceg, from Fairbanks, Alaska, 
was in the hearing room this morning, and he expressed some con- 
cern about what would happen to gold miners north of this line. I 
wonder if you could explain that to us? Let us say that there is a 
gold-mining claim north of the Yukon which he is mining every 
summer and that is included, in some future day, in a withdrawal 
order. Now, what will happen to him? Will he be kicked out? 
Will he be permitted to mine under the permission of the military, 

or what ? 

Mr. Currson. I would think that until such time as the military 
requirements required an evacuation of all people within an area, he 
would continue to operate just as he has always mined. If it is in the 
public domain, he would continue mining under laws with respect to 
the public domain. 

Mr. Bartierr. The mere continuation of this defense withdrawal 
would not cripple him in respect to his right to mine any more than 
he had been before ? 

Mr. Curison. May I try to impress this on the committee. Ordi- 
narily we speak of withdrawals, and we think of withdrawals that 
affect uses such as timbering and so on, land withdrawals. These 
special defense military withdrawals are not in that category at all. 
These do not affect withdrawals of lands for other purposes, such as 
I have mentioned, mining withdrawals, mineral withdrawals, and so 
forth. It is merely a matter of a withdrawal to obtain, you may say, 
exclusive jurisdiction as an insurance policy, to assure free oper ation 
of the military in the area if and when it becomes necessary. 

Now, unless the use within that area conflicts with the military 
needs, I see no interruption. The miner will go ahead. and the timber- 
man will go ahead, and so on. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Well, we have comparable situations on the Alaska 
Peninsula among the cattle ranchers, the sheep ranchers, and they also 
would be allowed to continue. 

Mr. Cuison. I see no reason why they should not. 

Mr. Bartierr. Did you name the number of acres north and west of 
this line? 

Mr. Cnarison. It is one-hundred-and-sixty-six-million-some-odd 
acres. 

Mr. Bartierr. Is it not true that no entries under the public land 
laws are now permitted on something over 50 million acres on account 
of Public Land Order 82. 

_ Mr. Cutrson. Well, it is 48,800,000. I think that is the figure I had 
im mind. Approximately 50 million. 

; Mr. Barrier. So you would have to subtract that from what was 
Just given, in respect to any new application. In fact, the laws as to 
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restrictive regulations applying to Public Land Order 82, as I gather 
from your test imony, are much more positive than contemplated 1 under 
any of these military withdrawal proposals. 

Mr. Cutrson. Mr. Bartlett, I am sorry. I did not hear all of your 
question. 

Mr. Bartrierr. I mean today you cannot file on a homestead in 
certain areas under Public Land Order 82. You cannot locate a min- 
ing claim. You cannot do any of those things. But the area outside 
of that, north and west of this line that you have described, would 
permit greater opportunity for development of the resources than can 
now be ‘accomplished in Public Land Order 82; is that correct? 

Mr. Cutison. Just one moment. 

That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Delegate Burns, any questions? 

Mr. Burns. If I may, one or two questions of General Twining. 

This amendment—does it have the approval and concurrence of the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. O’Brien. I so understood from General Twining’s statement. 

Mr. Burns. Does it have the concurrence of the Department of 
Defense as proposed by the Department of the Interior? 

General Twintne. It does. 

Mr. Burns. Let it be properly said that this is actually an attempt 
to put in a modified form of martial law and military government, a 
new concept for the time when it is necessary. 

Mr. Cuttson. No, I would not term it martial law, Mr. Burns. 
Perhaps the term, if you want to use it, might be an insurance policy 
to the military to adopt such measures. They may be much less than 
martial law. 

Now, martial law itself, I assume, in case of a declaration of a na- 
tional emergency, could be made without these withdrawals. This isa 
provision to allow the Commander in Chief to take such steps maybe 
short of martial law or short of a national emergency, as they think 
might be necessary in that area having to do with military strategy 
and so on. 

Mr. Burns. The reason I asked the question: I notice that even 
under conditions of withdrawal you leave the right of habeas corpus 
and the application of summonses in there, but you do set it up so that 
if you do withdraw there is available to the military ample opportu- 
nity for conduct of their affairs in defense of this Nation. That is why 
I spoke of the setting up of a modified military government or mar- 
tial law. 

Mr. Cuttson. Yes, sir, however, the Federal courts still keep their 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Burns. That is correct. The only ones that do not are the State 
courts. 

In view of the statement made by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Pillion, about your present territorial government 
having almost the full powers of a State, is it not essentially the ree- 
ognition factor, the giving to a Territory the full dignity that comes 
when it is admitted as a State? Isn't ita spiritual property rather 
than one written down in laws? 

Mr. Cutison. Yes, I think you would want to say that this is a 
moral issue in essence. 
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Mr. Burns. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. I had one question I wanted to ask General Twining. 

General, why would it not be just as effective if this Territory 
should be taken in as a State, that the Federal Government, if they 

wanted any of it, just declare martial law in whatever ways s they want 
to declare it 

General Twintne. We do not want to declare martial law. 

Mr. Decuerr. The general asked me to speak to this. 

I think, sir, that martial law can only arise in an emergency. As 
I understand it, under ex parte Milligan and cases of that kind, this 
withdrawal can take place in a situation which is not of that kind. 
It might be an insurance policy. It might be that there would be dis- 
covered up there a residual supply of the basic material of uranium 
which ought to be held for national defense for the future. That is 
nothing which would qualify the situation as one for martial law, 
but it might well be a reason to withdraw a certain territory for de- 
fense in the future. Therefore it is very different from the circum- 
stances that would justify martial law. 

Mr. Rogers. Of course, as the matter now stands, insofar as martial 
law is concerned, you would not advocate the passage of a bill of this 
kind with merely a proviso in there that at any time that the President 
saw fit, regardless of any emergency situation or regardless of the 
Governor’s position, he could declare martial law in any section 
of this Territory that he wanted to. I mean, you would not want that 
sort of a bill as an alternative to this type of bill? 

Mr. Decuert. I have some doubts as to the constitutionality of such 
a bill, even if the people of Alaska consented, because I think the Su- 
preme Court has held that you cannot declare martial law unless the 
circumstances warranted it to exist, and I do not believe the consent of 
the people of Alaska would oust the right of the Supreme Court of 
Alaska to pass on that subject. 

Mr. Rogers. I appreciate that, but I have come to the conclusion, 
sir, that the constitutionality of some of these things depend on what 
the Supreme Court happens to think it is the day they sit. We have 
had a few conflicts on that particular item. But, as I understand it, 
one of the main reasons that you want this type of bill is because you 
might want to withdraw some section or some particular part of this 
area on more or less a permanent basis. 

Mr. Decuerr. No, sir. I think that is not true, sir. I think, as I 
started to say at one time this morning on behalf of the Defense De- 
partment, that this insurance policy is ‘of two natures. The insurance 
policy exists in the power of withdrawal—withdrawal not for mar- 
tial law purposes, but withdrawal of exclusive legislative jurisdiction. 
But in addition, the active withdrawal may be an insurance policy 
itself. 

In other words, the President may determine that he sees no im- 
mediate emergency or threat of war today, but in the overall interests 
of the defense of the country, he ought to take the step of establishing 
this as a defense area. 

I tried to point out this morning—I am glad to have the opportunity 
now—that even if the President should act tomorrow, it would not 
necessarily mean that he sees the threat of immediate warfare. 
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He is acting because in his overall responsibilities as Commander in 
Chief of the Army, he sees a need to establish a national defense 
exclusive jurisdiction. What reason may exist, only the future can 
tell. 

Mr. Rogers. And then any land that is in this particular area north 
and west of that line would be subject to that burden, insofar as the 
title is concerned, from now on, even though it was sold to private 
persons or private corporations. 

Mr. Decuert. That is true, sir. But, of course, that same situation 
exists in about 24 States today. The only difference, sir, between this 
kind of power of withdrawal and the power that exists with respect, 
for instance, to all of the territory in Arizona, is that here, if he with- 
drew, there would be exclusive “jurisdiction. So there would be in 
Arizona, but in other States if there is such a withdrawal, there would 
be the concurrent jurisdiction. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will the gentleman yield there? Just on that 
very point, is it true that the Legislature of Arizona voluntarily gave 
the Federal Government exclusive jurisdiction in respect to public- 
domain lands in this State now or in the future reserved or used for 
military purposes ¢ 

Mr. Decuerr. That is true. That was done after Arizona was ad- 
mitted as a State. 

Mr. Barrierr. Actually that was done in 1951. 

Mr. Decuerr. I do not remember the year, but it was after Arizona 
was admitted. So that the rights that would exist in the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Northwest are the same rights under this provision 
that now exist with respect to Arizona. But I again indicate, sir, that 
in any State there can be this kind of withdraw al: only the withdrawal 
must be to a concurrent jurisdiction, unless you have this consent. 
And it is important in this area, it is believed, to have the right to 
withdrawal of exclusive jurisdiction so that this is available if there 
is need for action. 

Mr. Decuert. The situation would be identical with that of Ari- 
zona. Weare talking about. public lands, of course. 

Mr. Rogers. Not withdrawal of public lands? That is what 
Arizona has, is it not? Withdrawal of public lands? 

Mr. Decuerr. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. But this bill applies also to private lands, does it not? 
I mean, it puts those private lands in a different status from that 
which they would be in if it was not for this withdrawal. 

Mr. Decuert. I think there are no private lands north and west of 
this line, sir, at the present time. 

Mr. Rogers. You mean even in the city of Nome or any of those 
other cities? 

Mr. Decnert. I think there are not. I think they have long-term 
leaseholds. Mr. Stevens or Mr. Chilson could answer that more fully 
than I. 

Mr. Stevens. In my understanding that we did not intend to change 
the status of private lands. If they were inside of withdrawal and 
the Federal Government wished to occupy private lands, you would 
have to acquire them, but under the normal constitutional process, 
which would be condemnation or purchase. 

Mr. Rogers. I understand that. But I am not talking about that. 
I am talking about the proposition that the overall area is covered 
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by withdrawal status. Once it is withdrawn, it is subject to the rules 
and regulations laid down in this act. I understand that you cannot 
acquire private lands without paying for them or without working 
it through condemnation proceedings or some other method. But 
what I am talking about is that the people who own those private 
lands are taken into a political atmosphere in which they did not live 
prior to the time of the withdrawal. 

Mr. Srevens. That is not necessarily so, Congressman. This would 
be the same thing as what would happen in Arizona. 

Weare: asking for less power than the Federal Government already 
has in Arizona. If lands are withdrawn the Federal jurisdiction 
would be exclusive. 

Mr. Rogers. But that is public lands. 

Mr. Stevens. That is right. We are not asking in this bill for the 
power to take over private lands, without some act of Congress author- 
izing us to acquire them. The State laws apply on private lands. 
Any\ way, we are dealing with an area that is practically ninety-nine 
and forty-four one- hundredths percent pure Federal lands, and prob- 
ably will be. 

Mr. Rocers. I understand that. But when you are t: alking about 
withdrawals, you can withdraw public land, Federal lands, in any 
State, whether it is Arizona or otherwise, can you not 4 

Mr. Srevens. You can, sir, but you would not get exclusive juris- 
diction unless the State consents. And what we ask by this amend- 
ment is that the people of Alaska and the Congress consent to exclusive 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Roe ers. What do you mean by “exclusive jurisdiction” ? 

Mr. Stevens. Exclusive jurisdiction gives the Federal Government 
the right to exclusive legislative jurisdiction, administrative juris- 
diction, and judicial jurisdiction over the area. 

Mr. Rogers. All right. That is the very point I am making. In 
Arizona, if you withdraw certain lands, and within the confines of 
your withdrawal there is a city in which people own city lots, do you 
mean to tell me that under the Arizona statute, you get exclusive 
jurisdiction legislationwise over those private lands ? 

Mr. Srrvens. No, sir; and you would not under this amendment 
either. 

Mr. Rogers. You say you would not under this amendment ? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir; you would not. 

Mr. Rocers. Do I understand you to mean that if Nome, we will 
say, has a special charter and is operating as a municipal corporation 
under a special charter, and they have certain ordinances on the books, 
the Federal Government in its operations would yield to those ordi- 
nances in Nome, Alaska ? 

Mr. Stevens. No. This is sort of—it is my phrase—the oasis of 
State jurisdiction within the municipalities. This spells out the pro- 
tection even more than the statutes in the States do. The specific 
answer to your question : If the Federal Government does any activity 
on private lands in the States, I assume that they will comply with the 
State laws; unless they have consent by the State government to ex- 
clusive jur isdiction. 

Mr. Rocers. But they do not have to. That is the point I am 
making. I mean we would never have any trouble at all if every- 
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body did what we thought they ought todo. But what I am talking 
about is the reason you have laws—to prevent people from doing 
that which they ought not to do in the first place. 

Mr. Srevens. If you are pointing out the supremacy clause in the 
Constitution, it is true that Federal law in the area in which Con- 
gress has the right to legislate, is supreme. But it is not understood 
that over private lands the Federal Government has exclusive right 
to legislate within a State. And it would not have in Alaska. 

Mr. Rocers. I understand that. But if these cities are within the 
confines of the withdrawal area, and they follow this amendment that 
we have had here, certainly if they get exclusive legislative powers, if 
the Congress and the Federal Government get exclusive legislative 

owers, certainly they would affect those people that live in Nome, 
insofar as there might be some conflict between a Nome city ordinance 
and some regulation of the Air Force or the Army or the Navy. 

Mr. Stevens. But Congressman, that exists today. 

If you have a law against carrying arms in a city, you certainly do 
not stop a military convoy going through, which is armed. That is 
the same thing which exists here. We say to the extent that the laws 
of the municipality or the States concerning local political subdi- 
visions are not inconsistent with the military purpose of the with- 
drawal, they continue in effect. If the city of Nome had a law against 
carrying rifles, it would not apply to a military person. That is all 
this says. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, now, I do not know whether that is all it says 
or not. Suppose that you have got certain rules and regulations in 
the Air Force with regard to building, and it is in conflict with the 
building code of Nome, Alaska. Which one would prevail 4 

Mr. Stevens. I yield tothe gentleman from the Defense Department 
to answer that, Congressman. 

Mr. Decnertr. Mr. Congressman, I think one difficulty here is that 
we (lo not realize that at the moment all these places are subject to 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction. And what we are saying is, as | 
understand it, that we by this act, in permitting Alaska to come in 
under these terms, are transferring to the State of Alaska the jurisdic- 
tion that we have talked about. But with respect to Alaska and the 
people who already have property rights in Nome of the kind that 
you, sir, are speaking of, I think this provision only means that if 
the President exercises this withdrawal right, the right to legislate 
thereafter exclusively in the Federal Government. except for these 
things that have been indicated, is returned to the Federal Govern- 
ment. And the people in Nome are no worse off then than they 
are now. 

Mr. Rogers. Than they are right now / 

Mr. Decuerr. That is right. And I think that is true in Arizona, 
sir. If for instance the Federal Government can exercise the power 
which the people of Arizona through their legislature gave and should 
declare an exclusive jurisdiction territory in Arizona, where there is 
now private property, those people acquired that private property 
under the condition that this exclusive jurisdiction might arise. Or 
if they acquired it beforehand, they perhaps consented to this arising. 
But in any case, in Alaska—— 
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Mr. Roerrs. That is the point that you hit on right there. You 
say that they perhaps consented to this arising. Now, what I am 
thinking about is: If they got private property right now that they 
acquired beforehand—now, I do not know. I may be wrong. There 
may not be any private property in this area. But if they owned 
private property right now and owned the title to the property, what 
is going to be their position as compared with someone who gets 
private property after such a bill as this goes into effect? 

Mr. Decuert. Well, sir, I think in Alaska the situation to which 
they would be returned, if statehood arose under these terms, and then 
there were withdrawal for exclusive jurisdiction, would be exactly 
the same as the present situation, subject only to the intervening State 
laws that had come into being. They are not hurt, because no private 
property is taken away by this. If private property is affected, then 
the right of condemnation, the right of payment under condemnation 
arises. We are simply talking here about who shall have the right to 
legislate with respect to this Territory. And at Nome, at the present 
time, that is solely the Federal Government. 

So it would be once more, if statehood intervened and a withdrawal 
occurred. 

Mr. Rocers. Then those people that owned private property at the 
present time would not gain anything by statehood up there under 
this thing, would they ? 

Mr. Decuerr. They would gain, sir, in that in the intervening 
time—and, of course, there may never have been an intervening time— 
they would be subject to State laws only. And they would further 
gain in that if there is then a withdrawal, under these provisions, 
the State laws carry over; unless Congress in the meantime or there- 
after should have adopted contrary laws. 

Mr. Roerers. And, of course, there may never be any intervention. 

Mr. Decuert. There may never be any withdrawal. It is an in- 
surance policy. 

Mr. Rogers. I am going to defer, though I think it is most important, 
because of the time factor. 

Mr. Westianp. I would like to ask: As to this line of demarcation 
on the western end of the Aleutians, who would control the fisheries ? 

Mr. Cutison. You mean west of that line? 

Mr. WestLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Cuitson. The State laws of Alaska would pertain to those fish- 
ing operations, unless Congress should legislate laws inconsistent 
with it and the withdrawal should be made. 

Mr. Westianp. Will you say that last part again, please? 

Mr. Cuttson. Yes. When Alaska becomes a State, the State of 
Alaska would have the right to legislate concerning the fishing on 
both sides of the line. Then let us assume that the President made a 
special national defense withdrawal of the Aleutians. The State laws 
would continue to apply unless Congress should adopt some laws that 
are inconsistent with them. 

Mr. Westianp. Did I misunderstand, then, when I thought I heard 
that you were giving exclusive legislative jurisdiction to the military 
in that withdrawal area? ; 

Mr. Cuitson. Not to the military, Mr. Congressman. You are 
giving exclusive jurisdiction to the Federal Government, which means 
the power of legislation would be in Congress. 
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Mr. Wesrianpb. That exclusive legislative authority in the Federal 
Government would not include fishing, then; is that what you are 
saying 

Mr. Cuitson. But also we have some saving clauses in the amend- 
ments which provide that until Congress legislates inconsistently with 
the State laws, the State laws shall be accepted as the Federal laws 
in those areas. So if a withdrawal were made we would adopt the 
State fishing laws until such time as Congress should legislate other- 
wise. 

Mr. WestLanp. And Congress already has legislated to some extent, 
through your own Department of Interior, in fishing regulations that 
have been prescribed for that area. 

Now, who takes over, provided there is a withdrawal, a military 
withdrawal, at the time of the enactment of this bill? 

Mr. Cuirtson. Well, assuming that the Alaska State Legislature 
passed some laws relative to fishing? 

Mr. Westianp. They would have to do that pretty quick. If the 
withdrawal was simultaneous with the passage of this bill, who has 
jurisdiction over the fishing in that withdrawal area? 

Mr. Cuirson. The State of Alaska. And their laws would apply 
except insofar as they were inconsistent with laws passed by the 
Congress. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Asprnatu. General Twining, as I understand the position of 
the military department, it is the same as it has been, except that you 
consider now that this opposition that you have described heretofore 
has been done away with. 

General Twrntne. The answer to that is “Yes.” 

Mr. O’Brren. I have been requested to ask a question. 

Would these withdrawals be only for defense and security, or would 
they also include withdrawal for bombing range, and so forth? I 
would assume that would include bombing ranges. 

General Twrntnea. It might include them, yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. And in the United States we have bombing ranges 
now that are withdrawn ? 

General Twrntne. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brten. If no other members have questions, our counsel, Mr. 
Abbott, has a question. 

But I would like if I may to make a statement first. 

We had planned to call some other witnesses this afternoon, but we 
also agreed that we would conclude at 3:30 or as near thereto as 
possible. So if those who had planned to testify this afternoon will 
bear with us, we will try to get to you tomorrow. 

But the first witnesses tomorrow will be the three members of 
Alaska’s “Tennessee plan” delegation. 

And I would like to say this: I have not the vaguest idea what the 
decision of this subcommittee, the full committee, the House, the Sen- 
ate, or the President may be on this legislation. That is still to be 
determined. But I would like to compliment the two gentlemen who 
have testified today. I think that you have cleared away a great deal 
of underbrush which has been in the path of possible statehood for 


Alaska. 
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We now have, if I understood the testimony correctly, a proposal 
or a plan under which the administration would agree to and support 
statehood for Alaska. 

I am also under the impression, although that impression may be 
dissipated when we hear the Tennessee delegation tomorrow, that this 
plan is not obnoxious to the people of Alaska. And in my mind, that 
1s massive progress 

Mr. Abbott? 

Mr. Anporr. One question of the Secretary. The bill that is before 
the committee would make applicable the Submerged Lands Act in 
Alaska. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Cuitson. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Anporr. Now, with respect to the questions asked by Mr. West- 
land regarding the management of those resources: with approval 
of the submerged lands provision in this bill, Alaska would acquire 
titles of course to the resources and the underlying soil and seabed 
within the 1 league surrounding area as provided in the Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953. Within this area north and west of your line, it 
is true, is it not, that if there were to be any development for oil and 
gas leasing purposes or otherwise, it would be carried forward only 
under State law ? 

Mr. Cuitson. Yes, within the one league. 

Mr. Apnzorr. And is not the same thing true with regard to fish- 
eries resources; that if there is going to be any fishing, it would be 
done only under the season limits, the take limits, and the conditions 
of fishing established by the State of Alaska ? 

Mr. Cuitson. I just had a conference with Mr. Stevens, and it is in 
line with my thinking. The fishing within the 1 league surrounding 
area of course would be governed “by State law, assuming State of 
Alaska legislated on the matter, and we assume that. So after the 
withdrawal, if there is a withdrawal of that area, including the 1 
league sea area—the fishing in that area would be governed by State 
law. That is our understanding and intent. 

Mr. Arzorr. Well, my thought, Mr. Chairman, in view of the state- 
ments made, and particularly the statement that there is no private 
land north and west of this line, is that the staff be permitted to de- 
velop questions, subject to your approval, that can be submitted in 
writing to the legal spokesman for the Department of Interior, to see 
if we cannot clear the record. There surely are patented mining 
lands. There are mining lands on the Seward I eninsula which surely 
represent private property interests. So there is private property 
involved, and the questions of jurisdiction should be cleared up on 
the record, and there will be opportunity to do that. 

Mr. Cuirson. If such a statement was made by any of the Govern- 
ment witnesses, we wish to correct it. We do not mean to be under- 
stood as saying there are no private lands north and west of this line. 

Mr. Aszorr. I would like to ask one other question of you, General 
Twining, if I may. 

In September of 1955, your successor, as the commanding general 
of the Alaskan Defense Command, Lieutenant General Atkinson, at 
Elmendorf Air Force Base, appeared before a special subcommittee of 
this committee and was asked to comment on the assertion by certain 
residents of the Seward Peninsula that the Seward Peninsula is out- 
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side the defense perimeter of the United States. The comment was 
related to the fact that the airbase at Nome was being deactivated. 
And the reply of General Atkinson, of course, with respect to the tac- 
tical and strategic situation was contained in our record. 

Are you familiar, sir, with the testimony of General Atkinson on 
that point ¢ ’ 

General Twinina. I do not think that I am familiar with that testi- 
mony. I know what his plans are. 

Mr. Assorr. His statement generally was that while across the 
Bering Straits another power has seen fit to locate fighter bases well 
on the outer edge of their defense perimeter, he did not feel, since a 
warning network did not exist between the Seward Peninsula and the 
Soviet mainland, that the United States must necessarily also locate 
particularly its flexible airpower on the outer perimeter. In fact 
his statement was that with existing warning systems and possible 
warning systems you simply could not mount defensive aircraft 
located on the Seward Peninsula in time to combat any incoming 
aircraft. 

Would you agree with that, sir, as a part of the tactical and strategic 
operation in Alaska ? 

General Twin1ne. I would agree with that for the present, the 
immediate present. 

But the situation may change in 4 or 5 years from now with new 
weapons and new developments, and you could have a wholly new 
concept. 

Mr. Assorr. And General Atkinson’s statement was that wherever 
the flag flies is within the defense perimeter of our forces. You would 
agree with that? 

General Twintne. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Assorr. At the present time there was being discussed the 
possibility, in light of our 84th Congress hearings, of a special national 
defense withdrawal; and a number of people who must be deemed 
responsible citizens of the Seward Peninsula had this concern that 
they were outside the defense perimeter. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brren. In line with the request by the counsel, may I also 
suggest that from time to time, after you people have departed, there 
may be questions raised in these hearings which involve just questions 
of fact. And I would appreciate it, and I am sure the committee 
would, if we could ask you, from time to time, for statements relating 
to those facts which could be placed in the record at the proper point. 

I have one more announcement. 

Again I apologize to those who had planned to testify this after- 
noon. We will have two witnesses in the morning briefly before we 
hear from the Tennessee-plan delegates : 

Mr. E. G. Bailey and M. C. W. Snedden, who will be the first. wit- 
nesses tomorrow at 10 o’clock, to be followed by the three gentlemen 
I have mentioned. 

Mr. Cutison. Mr. Chairman, in connection with Secretary Seaton’s 
volunteering to be heard by this committee, it is quite advisable that 
he have probably a day’s notice, on account of his medication, to be 
sure that he does not have any narcotics or that sort of thing. 
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And at the hospital, right near his room, is a kind of a sitting room 
that will accommodate a considerable number of people—I would say 
twenty or twenty-five anyhow. So there are accommodations avail- 
able there in case the committee takes advantage of his offer. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thanks. I appreciate that. And I also want to as- 
sure you that the statement that you submitted for the Secretary was 
a very fine statement, and we have no desire whatsoever to harass him 
in the hospital. However, if it will not inconvenience him in any way, 
if he perfectly agreeable, then we might send a small group. Because 
I think a statement directly from him could be of great value as this 
legislation moves on its way. 


Mr. Cutrson. I think he is in fact anxious that the committee have 
his views. 

He made a trip up there, as you know, specifically for the purpose 
of answering the questions of this committee. 


Mr. O’Brien. Then we probably will go over there armed with get- 
well letters. 


Thank you very much. 

The hearing is adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:37 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 12, 1956.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room, New House Office Building, Honorable Leo W. O’Brien, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. O’Brten. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will come to order for resumption of the hearing on six bills relating 
to statehood for Alaska, the numbers of which were placed in the 
record previously. am 

We planned this morning to hear from two individual witnesses 
from Alaska first, and then to hear from the three members of 
Alaska’s “Tennessee plan” delegation. 

The first witness will be Mr. E. G. Bailey, of Anchorage, Alaska, 
who told me a few months ago that he drove here from Detroit. He 
has to come to the States to find the snow, which he did not find in 
Alaska. That might be an interesting commentary to those who think 
there is nothing in Alaska but snow, ice, and Eskimos. 

Mr. Bailey, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF E. G. BAILEY, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Barer. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I feel greatly 
honored to be permitted to testify before this committee on this most 
solemn occasion, the last hearing, I hope, on the bill which will grant 
statehood to the great Territory of Alaska and its 209,000 second-class 
citizens. For identification purposes, I am E. G. Bailey, resident 
of Anchorage, Alaska, and appearing before this committee as a pri- 
vate citizen. I thank God that the right of the people to petition 
the Congress was guaranteed under the Constitution of the United 
States. I am a proponent of immediate statehood for Alaska, and 
have been for many years. 

I was born in Georgetown, Mass., enlisted in the United States 
Navy in 1917, serving as line officer on a destroyer. After the war 
[ lived in Cincinnati, Ohio, where I met and married the girl whom 
after 32 years is still helping me in my work. We have one son whom 
we took to California at the age of three and when the Second World 
War started, he went into the Navy as flight engineer on a Navy 
bomber. 7 

_He saw the terrible destructive force of the atomic bombing of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. He came back to us a changed boy and 
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that was one of the reasons I decided to go to Alaska in 1945. He at- 
tended the University of Alaska for 2 years but has since left the 
Territory, as have so many young men, because under the territorial 
form of government they were denied ‘the rights and privileges for 
which many of their friends fought and died. 

My interest in Alaska began in 1937 when the Congress under the 
Roosevelt administration was considering the establishment of the 
Matanuska Valley Colony. If you Members of Congress could see 
the valley today you would be proud of the fact that you took part in 
establishing it, although at the time you probably thought it a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money in what was generally. thought to be that 
barren and frozen northland. Actually, I believe that ‘the farmers of 
the valley would challenge the farmers of any State in the Union to 
raise larger cabbages, more potatoes and peas to the acre and they 
would win any bet. I know that General Twining when he was in 
command, and General Atkinson later, appreciated the opportunity 
to obtain fresh farm produce for their commissary departments of 
their commands. 

About 22 miles north of Anchorage with its 80,00 people is the site 
of the Eklutna hydroelectric plant. This plant started generating 
30,000 kilowatts in 1955, relieving the near brown-out conditions 
which existed because the steam plant built jointly by the Alaska Rail- 
road and the Chugach Electric Association was not able to take care 
of the demand for power in the area. Some of you Members of Con- 
gress will remember that this project was nearly rejected because of 
the request for additional funds to complete the Eklutna plant. You 
have no idea what a wonderful blessing you bestowed on the whole 
area. Now only 2 years later we are having to add an additional 
5,000 kilowatts to the steam plant. I say “we” advisedly because I am 
vice president of the Chugach Electric Association which started 
with 40 consumers in 1950 and now has over 10,000 connected members. 

I have just reached here from Chicago where I was attending the 
National Rural Electric Association annual convention as a delegate 
from the Chugach Electric Association. I did not expect to be allowed 
to testify here tod: ay but only came to listen. The statements of Gen- 
eral Twining and Secretary Seaton are very encouraging. At the 
Chicago convention of the National Rural Electric Cooperatives we 
had the pleasure of hearing the Honorable Senators Paul Douglas and 
Ly ae Johnson. Both of these gentlemen know the exp: anding need 
of electric power in this atomic age and the development of that power 
at. the lowest possible cost for the benefit of all the people. 

What they may not know is that in Alaska we have enough hydro- 
electric power sites to light up the whole of the United States if frans- 
mission lines could carry the power to you. Our great Copper and 


Yukon Rivers together with the many lakes are pore millions of 


unharnessed horsepower out to sea every day of the year. The Bureau 
of Reclamation reports will bear out this statement. ‘if we had not 
had Boulder Dam, as it was then known, and Bonneville Dam, we 
might easily have lost the Second World War. 

It takes years of advance planning and appropriations to have these 
power sites developed before the need arises. I hope that the Con- 
gress will be better informed after we are truly a part of these great 
United States. 
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We have an unlimited supply of pulp in Alaska so that your news- 
papers can continue to give the people of the world the truth as they 
see it. We have coal, iron, ore, aluminum, oil and, in fact, all of the 
natural resources which Canada has and which they have been so 
rapidly developing in the last 10 years but because of the limitations 
of the organic act of 1912 and the limited amount of land we control 
we ( cannot expand our economy at the same rate at the present time. 

I served in the 1955 Territorial legislature which passed the bill call- 
ing for a constitutional convention. That convention has sent to the 
Congress for its approval one of the finest State constitutions which 
has ever been drawn. This constitution has been approved by the 
people of Alaska by more than a two-thirds majority. 

In addition, under what is known as the Tennessee plan, the people 
of Alaska. have sent to ie as Senators-elect, the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening who was for 15 years one of the finest Governors Alaska 
has known; and the Honorable William E gan, who not only served 
many terms in our legislature, but was president of the constitutional 
convention. 

Our sole representative in the House will be the Honorable Ralph 
Rivers, who was our able attorney general. If the enabling statehood 
bill contains an article which will require the people of Al: iska to hold 
another election for these seats, I am certain that the same three 
gentlemen will be reelected. 

On the declaration by the President of the United States that Alaska 
is now a State, our beloved delegate. EK. L. (Bob) Bartlett, in my 
opinion, would be drafted by the people of Alaska to be our first elected 
Governor. 

I know that if the Congress passes an acceptable statehood bill at 
this session you will be amazed at the sudden influx of people who 
have always wanted to live in Alaska, but have not wanted to give up 
any of their rights of citizenship, especially their right to vote. The 
people of Alaska are ready to shoulder the responsibility of State 
government. 

Tam sure that you all will agree that we in Alaska. are in the front- 
lines in case of a war with Russia. All we want is a means of com- 
munication through our Senators and Representatives to be able to 
keep the Congress well informed as to our needs. No military com- 
mander would permit lines of communication to be cut between the 
frontlines and headquarters. We, in Alaska, on the firing line, are 
5,000 miles away from these congressional halls and our lines of 
communication are very poor. 

As I walked to this hear ing this morning and looked at the etching 
on the magnificent Supreme Court Building—*equal justice under 
the law”—my enthusiasm was reawakened that this same justice will 
immediately prevail for the people of Alaska. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Bailey, for a very fine statement. 

Do you believe that the development of these great resources, elec- 
tric power, pulp, and so forth, would be expedited by statehood ? 

Mr. Battery. I am sure that would be so, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would your reason be that capital would be more 
inclined to invest where there was a stable government with which 
they would deal directly. 
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Mr. Batey. I very firmly believe that. relati 

Mr. Enate. I have no comments, except that that was a very fine Youn 
statement. And | 

Mr. Chairman, it will be necessary for me to go over to the Rules he ha 
Committee in a few minutes to present the small projects legislation, haps 
I would like to say for the record at this time that if occasionally I write 
am not present at these hearings, it is not for any lack of interest in statel 
this important matter pending before this committee, but because Th 
sometimes, as chairman, I will be otherwise occupied. And, secondly, aus 
I have worn out at least two pairs of pants listening to statehood sayin 
hearings. My mind is thoroughly made up on this subject. I am not e 
enthusiastically for statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii and re- M1 
peatedly have been the author of legislation for that purpose. So repre 
those of you who are here in support of these two great Territories and | 
need fee] no apprehension if I step out of the room. I am going to be I thi 
for this legislation and do everything I can to advance it. I do 

Mr. Westianp. I would like to ask Mr. Bailey one question. than 

You mentioned that you thought Alaska would develop much Di 
quicker if it were a State, and that industry would be more attracted M 
to Alaska if it were a State rather than a Territory. And I wondered D 
if you ever had any concrete example where industry has refused to M 
come to Alaska because of its Territorial status. mad 

You see, your Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. is a company that thre 
is in my district, a company with which I am very familiar. It is a A 
very substantial operation that they have in Ketchikan. And I would the 
like to repeat that question and ask you if you could give me any (Th 
concrete example. 

Mr. Battery. I do not know whether this would be one or not. The 
Aluminum Company of America was proposing to put in a plant at M 
Skagway, but because it was so close to the Canadian border, they were a 
unable to acquire the land that they needed to build the facilities for com 
the plant. sit i 

Now, I do not know that statehood would have made much difference in t 
there. It is a problem of the State acquiring the lands, to be able to ~ 
offer the prospective manufacturers. fort 

Mr. WestLanp. Well, there has never been any problem as far as met 
this committee is concerned with your very able representative from L 
Alaska introducing many bills here to transfer various areas of feder- 4 
ally owned property to the Territory of Alaska. We have always Ser 
agreed to those, and I am sure we will continue to do so. the 

I voted for this legislation a couple of times. I probably will again. des 
But I am frequently asked these questions, Mr. Bailey, so I am just s 
trying to pick your brains a little bit. too. pio 

Mr. Battery. Well, I have operated a trailer park for the past 7 or 8 por 
years and have had the privilege of talking to a great many people to 
who have come up there with the idea of investing and living in ae 
Alaska. And I find a great many of them discouraged because of the 
fact that they could not acquire the sites necessary for their particular Al: 
business, and also the fact that they would be dealing with, possibly, the 
the National Capital rather than with a local State government with 2 
which they could firm up contracts. co 


Mr. WestLanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Dr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, I first want to ask permission to insert g0 
into the record a letter from Mr. A. B. Phillips, of Juneau, Alaska, 
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relative to statehood. The letter was addressed to Mr. J. Arthur 
Younger, of California, and to myself, as the Member from Nebraska. 
And then with your permission, I would like to read a few questions 
he has raised and ask someone if they can answer them for me. Per- 
haps the Delegate from Alaska. I do not know Mr. Phillips, but he 
writes a long thoughtful letter. He presents some problems about 
statehood that bother me a little. 

I have supported statehood bills in the past. I did not in 1950, be- 
vause they were only giving you about 3 percent of your land and 
saying, “Here it is. You can exist as a State.” As I saw it, you could 

not exist as a State under those conditions. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I suggest that a little later we will have the three 
representatives from Alaska as witnesses under the Tennessee plan, 
and I think that might be a good idea to ask those questions. Because 
I think that each and all of them would qualify as experts; whereas 
I do not think Mr. Bailey came here prepared to speak much more 
than as an individual. 

Dr. Miuutrr. Will they be here this morning ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Dr. Mriter. May I then present them with these copies of the letter ? 

Mr. O’Brien. And without objection, a copy of th at letter will be 
made a part of the record immediately preceding the testimony by the 
three members of the Tennessee plan delegation. (See p. 172.) 

At this point, too, I would like to ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the record a statement by Mr. Russell V. Mack, author of H. R. 340. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE RUSSELL V. MACK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 4 
years ago I appeared before this committee in behalf of statehood for Alaska. 
At that time I made the following statement. “In my judgment Alaska is fast 
coming of age and it is now time that its people be given the opportunity to 
sit in the council chamber with their brothers of the 48 States.” I was not alone 
in that belief 4 vears ago. The delegates to the national conventions of both 
political parties had expressed the same view some months before. 

What has happened in the 4 years since I made that statement? The plat- 
forms of both political parties have again promised statehood to Alaska. The 
members of both parties in Congress should keep that promise. 

During these 4 years peoples throughout the world have struggled and died 
for the right of self-determination and self-government. We as a nation have 
repeatedly supported such efforts. Can we do less for our own people. Our 
forefathers who founded this Republic fought a costly and bloody war to free 
themselves from the tyranny of taxation without representation. Yet we, their 
descendents, today impose taxation without representation on our own people 
who live in Alaska. 

Alaska is one of our few remaining frontiers and its people have the true 
pioneer spirit of development. Its population has increased rapidly and in pro- 
portion to the population of our Pacific Coast States. Today, Alaska is connected 
to the United States by a transcontinental highway and its towns have become 
cosmopolitan communities with good hotels, transportation, industries, super- 
markets, and all the facilities of other American cities. 

Alaskan youths are drafted to serve in the armed services of our country. 
Alaskan people must pay the same tax rate as those levied upon the citizens of 
the 48 States. They must pay taxes and abide by our laws but have no vote 
in establishing these laws. 

Alaska has developed and approved a State constitution. It has elected a 
congressional delegation which does credit to Alaska. I feel that it is long 
past time that we grant to our own people in Alaska the same autonomy of 
government and self-determination we ask for other nations of the world. 
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I was very happy over the committee’s decision to take up Hawaii statehood 
as a separate bill. I feel that this enhances the chance of passage of both bills, 
I am equally in favor of statehood for Hawaii and shall appreciate an oppor- 
tunity of appearing when the Hawaii statehood bill is scheduled. 


Mr. O’Brien. I also have here a copy of the telegram just received, 
signed by Victor C. Rivers, president of the Alaska Senate, and 
Richard J. Greuel, speaker of the House, informing the committee that 
both house and Senate have today passed unanimously the following 
resolution : 


Whereas March 30 marks the 90th anniversary of the conclusion of the treaty 
of cession of Alaska from Russia to the United States of America ; and 

Whereas article 3 of the treaty of cession admitted inhabitants of the ceded 
area to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens 
of the United States and thereby gave initial and unique promise of Alaska’s 
attaining among those rights and advantages self-government in the American 
tradition ; and 

Whereas many such rights, advantages, and immunities have been denied the 
citizens of Alaska because of its Territorial status; and 

Whereas it has been adequately demonstrated during 90 years that Alaskans 
firmly believe in and adhere to the principles of constitutional government; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska have manifested their belief in such principles 
by adopting a constitution for the State of Alaska which contains the same 
safeguards and insures the same rights as the Constitution of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Territory of Alaska in 23d session assembled, 
That March 30, 1957, be further designated Liberation Day and that the people 
of Alaska on this date celebrate their liberation from Russian-colonial bondage; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to grant statehood to 
Alaska by March 30, 1957; and further 

Resolved, That should Alaska’s quest for statehood be realized by March 30, 
1957, that this day now known as Seward Day also be designated “Statehood 
Day.” 


Without objection, the resolution will be made a part of the record. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, March 12, 1957. 
Delegate E. L. BARTLETT, 


1013 New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Both house and senate have today passed unanimously the following resolution : 

“Whereas March 30 marks the 90th anniversary of the conclusion of the treaty 
of cession of Alaska from Russia to the United States of America; and 

“Whereas article 3 of the treaty of cession admitted inhabitants of the ceded 
area to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens 
of the United States and thereby gave initial and unique promise of Alaska’s 
attaining among those rights and advantages self-government in the American 
tradition ; and 

“Whereas many such rights, advantages, and immunities have been denied the 
citizens of Alaska because of its Territorial status; and 

“Whereas it has been adequately demonstrated during 90 years that Alaskans 
firmly believe in and adhere to the principles of constitutional government; and 

“Whereas the people of Alaska have manifested their belief in such principles 
by adopting a constitution for the State of Alaska which contains the same safe- 
guards and insures the same rights as the Constitution of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Territory of Alaska in 23d session assembled, 
That March 30, 1957, be further designated Liberation Day and that the people 
of Alaska on this date celebrate their liberation from Russian-colonial bondage; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be urged to grant statehood 
to Alaska by March 30, 1957 ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That should Alaska’s quest for statehood be realized by March 30, 


1957, that this day now known as Seward Day also be designated ‘Statehood 
Day’.” 
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Two separate resolutions were adopted: House Resolution No. 5 and Senate 
Resolution No. 3. So in texts where senate is mentioned house of representatives 
should be substituted. 

Victor C. RIVERS, 

President of the Senate. 

RIcHARD J. GREUEL, 
Speaker of the House. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say at this point that part of the objective 
might be realized, but I am afraid that March 30 is an impossible 
one. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Westtanp. Mr. Chairman, I have a further question. I do not 
like this phraseology at all. I think I will object to this being put in 
the record: “That the people of Alaska on this date celebrate their 
liberation from Russian colonial bondage.” 

I object. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

[ am very sure that the resolution was referring to what happened 
90 years ago and is not intended to characterize the present status as 
‘Russian colonial bond: age.’ 

Mr. Westianp. Perhaps I have gotten the wrong interpretation, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barterr. Mr. Chairman, I am sure you are correct, because this 
refers to March 30, which was the day the treaty for the purchase 
of Alaska was concluded. 

Mr. WestLAnpD. I am certainly happy to hear that. It sounded like 
something else. 

Mr. O’Brien. If the gentleman will yield, I think it was my poor 
reading. 

Without objection, it will be made part of the record. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. Bartierr. If I may ask a question or two, first I want to thank 
Mr. Bailey for having come to Washington to appear in favor of 
statehood, which he has favored, as I know, for a long while. 

Mr. Bailey, is it not true in a general way that with statehood 
Alaska would not only be in a position to seek industry but to entice 
it? I mean to set up special circumstances which would be favorable 
to industry. 

Mr. Bairery. I am quite sure that the State legislature would take 
that into consideration and would do as Canada has done, encourage 
the exploration for oil and for many other minerals that we know are 
in Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, I would like to relate that situation more 
specifically to your own situation. You said you had a trailer park 
in Anchorage. U pon what land is that trailer park located ? 

Mr. Barry. It is on a school section. Congress in their wisdom in 
1915 provided that, in each township in Alaska, sections 16 and 36 
should be set apart for Territorial schools. Now, some 42 years 
later, we find ourselves greatly handicapped, because the use of the 
school sections by anyone who wants to lease them is restricted to only 
10 years. 

Mr. Bart err. How does that affect your operation / 

Mr. Baitry. Well, it makes it impossible to plan more than, say, 
9 years ahead, because we do have winter and summer in Alaska, 
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and not too much can be done in the winter in putting in improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Bartterr. For example, if you wanted to erect a building upon 
the land occupied by your leasehold, do you think you could go to a 
bank and make the necessary financial arrangements for a period of 
10 years ? 

Mr. Bamey. I assure you I have tried, and the answer was “No.” 

Mr. Bartiert. I was thinking of that when it was mentioned awhile 
ago that I had introduced many bills. And that indeed I had. But 
there was one bill which this committee approved which became law 
which permitted the Alaska Railroad to lease its land for 55 years, 
Another bill was introduced to permit the Territory to lease its school 
lands for 55 years, synonymous with the Alaska Railroad Act. That 
bill was passed by the House, but failed in the Senate. 

Under statehood, the State would own this land and would be able 
right at Juneau to make this necessary arrangement, would it not? 

Mr. Battery. That is true. 

Mr. Bartierr. And finally, I want to say, in reference to Mr. Bail- 
ey’s suggestion, that a movement might be started to draft Bartlett for 
another political office, and that although I was not aware of it until 
then and although, to the best of my knowledge, it comes from only 
one Alaskan, namely, Mr. Bailey, I am willing to concede that there 
is a substantial ground swell. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. 

Mr. O’Brien. The next witness will be Mr. C. W. Snedden, who is 
published of the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner. In a great many sub- 
jects that come before the committee your chairman cannot pose as an 
expert, but I do have some slight knowledge of the newspaper business, 
and I want to say to the next witness that one of the things that im- 
pressed me the most in Alaska during the time I was there was the 
alert, progressive press which exists in the Territory of Alaska. High 
on that list is your own newspaper, sir. 


STATEMENT OF C. W. SNEDDEN, PUBLISHER, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, 
DAILY NEWS-MINER 


Mr. Snevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do not believe that 
your fine comment on our paper would be borne out by all of our 
subscribers up there. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is the real test of a good newspaper. 

Mr. SneppeN. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before the 
committee and present my views on the merits of statehood for the 
great Territory of Alaska. 

I am here to present to you the reasons why I am convinced that state- 
hood for Alaska is absolutely essential to the welfare of the Territory 
and our Nation. 

I base my conviction on one essential fact—that the Territorial form 
of government is un-American, undemocratic, stifling to free enter- 
prise, and damaging to the mor ale of the people who are being admin- 
istered. 

It is my conviction that Alaska contains the greatest storehouse of 
natural wealth that is now available to our Nation. But, I firmly 
believe that this treasury of wealth in Alaska will never enr ich Amer- 
ica to its full potential so long as the United States hampers private 
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enterprise, discourages good citizenship, and treats ambitions, pioneer- 
ing people as powerless wards of the Federal Government. 

Please don’t misunderstand my statements. I say that under the 
wing of our Federal Government, Alaska has made great gains in 
recent years. The Territory is a wonderful place to live, primarily 
because we have the freedom that America guarantees, as well as the 
challenge of a great land to conquer. Alaska and Alaskans can thank 
the powers that be that America purchased our great Territory. We 
Alaskans know that we owe a deep debt of gratitude for the protec- 
tion that America has given us, and that we must live up to a certain 
standard to be worthy of what we already have been given. Now, 
let’s look at Alaska and its people and see if statehood is deserving 
in this case: 

Alaska is a tremendous expanse of land—there are more than 1 
million acres for every day of the year. This vast Territory was 
bought for the price of $7,200,000 and even with half-hearted devel- 
opment efforts, it has repaid the United States more than 450 times 
in the past 90 years. 

The sad part of it is that the people of the United States have 
never received the real return for their excellent purchase. Alaska 
stands today as a great, misunderstood, and largely, a wasted asset 
of America. It is regarded by the average American as a land of ice 
and snow. 

But on the contrary its climate in the southeastern area is milder 
than the climate of Chicago. In Fairbanks, our farthest north city, 
near the Arctic Circle, the climate offers certain problems, but noth- 
ing that enterprising people cannot overcome. Actually, weather 
conditions in Fairbanks are no more unfavorable than in many areas 
of the northern States. 

Alaska contains the heart of America’s remaining timber resources, 
mining resources which encompass virtually every known mineral 
(31 of the 33 minerals and metals now on the strategic list of the 
United States Government are known to exist in Alaska), good agri- 
culture land which should support hundreds of thousands of people, 
and some of the most profitable fisheries that exist on this earth. 

These are known resources. In addition, geologists state that Alaska 
contains a great reserve of petroleum that certainly will one day be 
tapped. It is clear that Alaska itself has repaid America over and 
over again for its purchase, and holds forth a promise of return that 
will make its original purchase price seem comparatively incon- 
sequential. 

I might also point out that our southernmost city is less than 600 
miles from the United States, not only is it contiguous to our con- 
tinent, it is part of our continent, and it is separated from our Nation 
only by the friendly Dominion of Canada. Surely, Alaska, itself, 
has won the right to be considered a full-fledged part of the United 
States, and, indeed, the Supreme Court has held it to be such. 

How about its people? What is an Alaskan? In only rare cases 
is he a person who was born and reared in Alaska. I am certain that 
if I were to ask any one of you Congressmen who are members of 
this committee to raise your hand and state the name of your State, 
I could startle you! I could go back to my newspaper, make a proper 
appeal in the paper, and send to you a large number of letters from 
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people who are former residents of your State and who are now 
—— in Alaska. Each and every one of you on this committee must 
ealize that Al: tees is merely the condensed essence of you and your 
St: ite. 

More than 75 percent of our people in Alaska have migrated from 
every State of the Union: Mississippi, Florida, Maine, Wyoming, 

California—from all of our 48 States. The rem: lining are native- born 
aa Alaskans, and the natives of the Territory. 

I must add that when we speak of Alaska natives, we speak of 
Americans. For instance, there are the Eskimos along the Arctic 
Coast who have voluntarily formed themselves into National Guard 
units, and maintain of their own free will, a constant vigilance on the 
shores of Siberia which are actually within their sight. 

I want you to realize the full extent of the loyalty to the United 
States that exists in Alaska. Never has this loyalty been in doubt. 
Alaska has given its blood in defense of America in two World Wars, 
and it has paid—and continues to pay—its full measure of Federal 
income taxes. 

It is significant to note, during this period of turbulence in our world 
today, that not once in the history of the Territory has a hint of scandal 
concerning subversive activities ever arisen. Alaskans are true Ameri- 
cans who hope they can win recognition from Congress, but who will 
continue to be loyal, tax-paying subjects of the United States, through 
hell or high water, until that wonderful day comes when we 
accepted into the Union of States. 

It should be evident to you why American citizens want the full 
rights of citizenship. But, I believe that some of you are “spoiled,” 
in the sense that like the child of a fortunate family, you have for- 
gotten what it is like to be in want. 

Have you ever heard the expression that “He might grow up to be 
President some day”? That is the fond hope of many parents when 
they look at their child. 

But have you ever considered how this applies to a Terr itory where 
a father’s fondest hope is that his child will grow up with the right 
just to vote for our President some day ¢ 

You cannot know how you miss the rights of American citizenship 
until you have done without them day in and day out, through the 
years. Through success and failure, and through life’s darkest 
moments, the times when you want to write to a Congressman and 
complain, or register your protest in a ballot box. 

These may seem like small things to you who have them, but I am 
convinced after my years of residence in Alaska that they are the 

greatest handicaps of all. 

] ossibly this committee wants to hear from me pr imar ily because I 
ama businessman. In brief, I purchased the farthest north newspaper 
on this continent 6 years ago. I was sufficiently intrigued by oppor- 
tunities apparent on every hand in the heart of our great land of 
Alaska to liquidate sound, conservative investment in the States to 
finance the purchase. Within a few years this newspaper has more 
than tripled its circulation. 

You might say that this was a natural product of a booming Alaska 
defense center. Actually, there isn’t so much of a boom, and there are 
a lot of headaches and heartaches connected with being in business in 
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After my experience, I have no wonder concerning the reason why 
business and industrial expansion is curtailed in Alaska: The facts of 
the matter are that Alaska has everything it takes in the way of re- 
sources to make free enterprise profitable, but our Nation has placed 
so many obstacles in the way, a businessman is fortunate if he makes 
a reasonable return from his investment, regardless of the nature of 
his enterprise. Let me give you some examples: 

A merchant orders a carload of merchandise from the Middle West, 
general merchandise, freight of all kinds. The freight rate from 
the — West to the port of Seattle is $3.70 per hundred (plus tax, 
generally 15 percent). A following car of identical or similar mer- 
chandise i is on its way to Hawaii, or Japan, or Hong Kong, or to any 
destination beyond Seattle other than Alaska. 

That following car is transported over the same route in the same 
train (presum: ably at the same cost to the carrier) but the rate on 
its contents is $2.34 per hundred. The Alaskan businessman has the 
“privilege” of paying a 57 percent higher rate to move his merchan- 
dist to the Seattle port. And, of course, he has yet to move this 
merchandise from Seattle to his place of business in Alaska. And 
I assure you, gentlemen, that the rate he pays to Seattle looks good 
when compared to the rate he will pay from Seattle to his Alaskan 
address. 

Nor can our Alaskan businessman ship his merchandise he pur- 
chases in the Middle West to Alaska by various other methods which 
may be more efficient and more economical. If his place of business 
were in Oregon or Washington, or any of the 48 States, and his mer- 
chandise originates in the Great Lakes region, he may choose to ship 
across county on a Canadian rail line to a Canadian port, then by 
Canadian ship, « ‘any foreign bottom, to any American port (as long 
as it isn’t an Al: aon port). 

But our Alaskan businessman must comply with laws which apply 
to him and not to his brother businessman in the States. The Alaskan 
must ship to and from a United States port in a United States ship. 

If our Alaskan businessman ships products to the States, he faces 
similar handicaps in striving to make a profit and stay in business. 
For instance, when a car of Alaskan canned salmon is shipped from 
Seattle to its destination in the Midwest, followed by another car of 
canned salmon from Japan, the Alaskan must pay a higher freight 
rate than that charged his Japanese competitor. 

Because his lines of supply are long and slow, the Alaskan business- 
man must keep considerable more money in working capital and in- 
ventory than his brother businessman in the States. It has been 
estimated that the average business in Alaska requires from 2 to 6 
times the operating capital to do the same volume of business which 
would be required in the States. I know that in my own particular 
business I’m a little more fortunate than most, in that the operating 

capital required is approximately 314 times which I would need to 
operate a newspaper of similar size in the States. 

Assuming that the Alaskan businessman needs mor cash than he 
has available (to pay for the “special” freight rate, perhaps) : He 
goes to a bank for a loan, offering as security a first mortgage on a 
half-million-dollar property for a ‘joan of $25,000. Undoubtedly the 

Alaskan will pay 8 percent interest, where in the States he would pay 
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5 percent or 6 percent. Investment capital cannot be attracted to 
Alaska because of an unstable economy forced to operate under the 
1884 organic act. And money is a vital necessity ina rapidly grow- 
ing area, demand for it is high, so our Alaskan “enjoys” the privilege 
of paying an additional percentage for his business loans. 

Speaking of special interest rates Alaskans enjoy, let me give you 
another illustration of that privilege. I happened to be one of the 
first members on the Fairbanks Municipal Utilities Board which was 
formed a few years ago. This was an experience which really opened 
my eyes to one of the aspects of being a “second-class American 
citizen”: The Fairbanks Municipal Utilities System was financed 
several years ago with 2 revenue bond issues totaling $7 million. The 
citizens of Fairbanks are paying 434 percent interest on $3 million 
and 414 percent interest on $4 million. 

Now please keep in mind that these bond issues are conservative and 
sound, the operation was and is being supervised by one of the leading 
utility engineering concerns in the United States. The operation 
showed fe: asibility and has been proven, and at present has a very 
substantial cash operating sur plus. 

Any place in the U nited States, these income-tax- -exempt bonds 
would have sold for not more than 314 percent, but because we are 
located in “unstable” Alaska, approximately 8,000 citizens of Fair- 
banks are paying in excess interest, over the 25-year life of these 
securities, $1,400,000. Almost $114 million to pay for the privilege 
of living in our great Territory of Alaska! 

As an Alaskan newspaper publisher, I am able to “enjoy” certain 
exclusive privileges of my own. One of these privileges is the price 
I pay for newsprint delivered to our plant in Fairbanks. 

Part of our newsprint supply—200 to 300 units a year—comes from 
Powell River Paper Co. in Powell River, British Columbia. Cana- 
dian ships maintain regular weekly sc chedules between W estover, 
British Columbia, near Powell River, and southeastern Alaska ports, 
and it would appear logical to move this Powell River newsprint on 
Canadian ships. Perhaps our Nation’s lawmakers felt salt air im- 
proves newsprint quality when they enacted the Jones Act, or perhaps 
they felt all Alaskans had only to bend over and pick up another 
handful of gold nuggets when they had need of cash, and could afford 
“de luxe” freight rates or perhaps concern was only felt in protecting 
what was considered the best interests of United States commerce, 

Whatever the basic reasoning, under existing conditions I must ship 
this Canadian newsprint south to Seattle, pay Seattle terminal charges 
for the privilege of unloading the shipment on the Seattle dock. T hen 
loading again on a ship which shortly takes our newsprint back north, 
past British Columbia where it originated, and on to Alaska. I have 
received estimates from rating experts, who I believe to be reliable, to 
the effect that this little round-trip sea voyage which my newsprint 
shipments enjoy adds approximately $17.70 per ton to the freight cost. 
In other words, newsprint costs me $134 per ton, plus freight “char ges 
averaging $77 per ton additional when it is shipped from British 
C olumbi: a to Seattle, to Seward, Alaska, by boat; via the United States 


railroad to Fairbanks, and trucked to our plant approximately 4 blocks 
from the rail yards. 
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In comparison, if conditions allowed shipping directly to an Alas- 
kan port from British Columbia, it appears newsprint freight would 
amount to $59.30 per ton, as compared to $77. 

Therefore you see that I am, indeed, a fortunate businessman. I 
have the rare privilege of printing my newspaper on the most expen- 
sive newspr int consumed on this continent (in fact I believe the most 
expensive in the world). 

Apparently, it matters not to our Government that I live in a land 
where there are millions of trees that make excellent newsprint. I 
can see these trees and possibilities of cutting my expenses and at the 
same time building Alaska. I can see a dozen ways to profit my enter- 
prise, and my Nation, but whoever asks me, except at hearings such 
as this—a hearing in which I am testifying as a beggar before | people 
who need not pay any attention. 

I am sold on Alaska. I believe in the Territory. I believe that 
America is doing itself a terrible harm by not properly developing 
resources that could enrich every person in our great country. What 
I seek isn’t some form of inflation based on defense expenditures. 
What I want is the legitimate development of tremendous natural re- 
sources which belong to America, and which are the basis of all the real 
prosperity which comes to human beings. 

As an example of just one of Al: aska’s untapped resources, let me 
touch very briefly on one with which I believe most of you gentlemen 
are familiar, and that is development of the Gubik natural-gas struc- 
ture north of Fairbanks. This natural-gas deposit is located not in the 
vast Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, but rather within public land 
withdrawal order No. 82 adjoining Petroleum Reserve No. 4, an area 
withdrawn on a “temporary” order in 1943, 14 years ago. For several 
years Alaskans have endeavored to obtain the right to help themselves, 
and our Nation, by developing this natural-gas ; deposit which is only 
320 miles north of Fairbanks. We have asked only that a reasonable 
and sufficient area containing the gas deposit be returned to public 
domain, and opened for competitive » bidding by private capital which 
is interested in the great potential inherent in the development of this 
resource. 

Thousands and thousands of hours have been spent by Alaskans 
toward what should be the comparatively simple matter of making this 
area available. The majority of those working on this matter, includ- 
ing myself, have no immediate personal interest in the actual develop- 
ment, and no immediate personal gain. We simply cannot see any 
logical reason for this great resource to lay idle year after year when 
development shows definite fe: asibility, and will contribute so much in 
reduced costs to Alaskans and to all taxpayers of our great country as 
well as “paving the road” for many other types of development. 

I was interested yesterday in the chairman’s remarks regarding pos- 
sible benefits to our military operation by development of resources 
and growth in the Territory. I believe this following statement ties 
into that very closely. 

Just one example of many benefits to be derived from allowing 
Alaskans to proceed with this particular project : Estimates indics ate 

savings on fuel cost alone at just 1 large military base could be in 
excess of $117,000 annually. Now, remember, this is the savings on 
fuel alone at just 1 major base (of the 5 which would be served when 
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this project is consummated) and does not include savings on many 
thousand man-hours now occuped in coal handling. 

It is my belief that a very conservative estimate of the savings 
accruing to United States taxpayers which would result in utilizing 
natural gas at Alaskan military bases would be not less than $1,400,000 
annually, and even in this day of inflation that seems like a lot of 
money to me. 

I would like to add that in this connection also, we have vast agri- 
cultural resources at present going to waste in the area surrounding 
our military bases. Acc ‘urate records have been kept for more than 
50 years in the Tanana Valley, which prove conclusively that the 
potential for wheat production in the Tanana Valley is superior to 
any wheat-producing region in the United States. Despite that, we 
— in every year so much flour for military consumption. If we 
get a little stable aspect to our economy, we can attract people in there 
who will produce the product, roll the wheat, and at the same time 
contribute a very substantial saving to our military installation. 
Where checks have been run on this particular aspect, as to wheat, 
it is indicated that the savings alone on wheat would amount to about 
14 percent in just the Fairb: anks area alone. 

Now, please, remember, gentlemen, all that is necessary to obtain 
these savings for American taxpayers is to allow Alaskans the oppor- 
tunity of deve ‘loping just one resource which lies dormant. 

In my opinion, America today is badly in need of resources of two 
kinds. First of all, we must have the raw materials from which true 
riches stem; secondly, we must have room for free enterprise that will 
attract hundreds of thousands of people from every State in the 
Union, people who have the deep desire to pioneer, be they individuals 
with an ax or large corporations with great investment capital. 

But, gentlemen, it has become clear that America will never build 
a new empire that is based on principles different from those that 
created the great United States of America. Our Nation is built on 
democracy, private enterprise, and the pride of its citizens. 

There are those who contend that Alaska’s failure to efficiently 
utilize all of its great resources for the betterment of the Territory 
and our country 1s the fault of Alaskans. We contend that, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, the fault lies right at the feet of the United 
States, which has neglected Alaska to a point where hardy pioneers 
have given up, and Americans in ever ry State of the Union are losing 
a heritage because of this neglect. 

The “second-class American citizens” of Alaska ask that you put 
an end to this neglect now, that you give usa nghting chance to prove 
our worth and our ability to develop our grea Territory as a State 
in a sound, economic climate which we must ape nd on you to provide. 

Allow us the right to govern ourselves and to chart our own future, 
as other States do. 

Allow us the opportunity to develop our multitude of natural re- 
sources, 

Allow us the right to contribute the fruits of this development to 
the further enrichment of our great country. 

In short, allow us the rights and privileges of first-class American 
citizenship and in a few short years, gentlemen, I give my solemn oath 
that Alaska and Alaskans will prove beyond all “possible doubt that 
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we merit full membership in that Union of States, and will contribute 
immeasurably to the greatest democracy on earth. 

In conclusion, I would like to read a letter which to me was provoc- 
ative of thought and I believe is representative of letters received from 
all the free countries in the world by our newspaper regarding receipt 
of one of the copies of the annual progress edition of our paper 

Now, this particular letter was written by a university student in 
Oxford, England: 

Dear Sir: Several students have read with interest the progress editions of 
your newspaper. We all registered suprise and disapproval of the present 
political situation in Alaska. The greatest surprise, I think, came from finding 
that Alaskans remain loyal Americans, even though they are unfairly denied 
normal political rights. To keep Alaska bound up in such an out-of-date colonial 
form of government is clearly contrary to the spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States. What has happened to the American tradition of democracy, 
which now allows such conditions to continue There is no reason why Alaska 
should not be given statehood or any similar form of government. Alaskans are 
politically mature. There is common sense reason why Alaska should be given 
democracy. Local politicians know best local problems. But the moral aspect 
is possibly the greatest. 

Just now, one of our strongest weapons against such things as communism 
is morality. But how can we adequately employ such a weapon, when our own 
cellars need cleaning out? 

The United States can do worse than learn from our similar mistakes. Re- 
member what taxation without representation brought us some time ago in a 
city called Boston. Remember, too, the trouble caused by our foolish denial 
of democracy to Ireland. Remember the consequences of these mistakes. The 
Alaskan situation is fairly comparable, but somehow I think the Government 
of the United States will act wisely. I hope so 

Yours faithfully, 
That is signed by Joe C. S. Teleford. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. Snedden. 

I want to congratulate you on a very fine ae I was particu- 
larly impressed with thie specific instances you included. 

I noted in passing that you said you had the rare privilege of print- 
ing your newspaper on the most expensive newsprint consumed on the 
continent and perhaps in the world. I suppose it. would be considered 

capital expenditure if you by any chance should print = entire text 
of the bill we are now considering, as [ note that H. R. 50, for ex: imple, 
has about 6,800 words, 28 pages, 21 sections. And it might be in- 
teresting to note that Vermont, which was admitted as the 15th State 
by Congress on February 18, 1791, needed only 46 words on 1 page in 
a 1-seetion bill. 

So we have made progress. We are at least vetting to work, Mr. 
Snedden. 

I would like to ask a question or two about this newsprint. Do you 
believe that if statehood came about, there would be a t: ipping o of the 
resources in that field, which would materially help the existing crisis 
through the United States? Do you think, in other words, that you 
have there potential newsprint far beyond the existing or potential 
needs of Alaska, which could serve the 48 States ? 

Mr. Sneppen. I do not know just how the chairman defines “serve 
the United States.” Certainly we would not have enough nev sprint 
to serve the entire United States. On a sustained-vield basis, | have 
heard estimates given I do not know how accurately that our 
capacity up there, if our pulp all went to newsprint production, in- 
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stead of as in the present case, where, as you gentlemen will know, the 
one large pulp operation we now have is producing for synthetic 
fiber production instead of newsprint, but in the event that all of 
our pulp production went toward paper production, I have heard 
the statement made that it would supply approximately 40 to 45 per- 
cent of the entire needs of the United States. 

Mr. O’Brien. Forty to 45 percent ? 

Mr. SneppeN. Yes. I cannot vouch for the veracity of that. In 
any event, it is substantial. 

Dr. Minxer. Would you expect to compete with foreign countries 
producing these on an economic basis? 

Mr. Sneppen. Well, you are getting into an interesting equation 
there, which is something of a chicken and the egg thing. In order 
to compete on a sound, firm basis, we must lower our cost of living, 
and of course in order to lower our cost of living—admittedly now 
our handicap on production is very much because of our inflated wage 
scale, a good deal of which is due to forces beyond our control, and 
military construction. Little attention being paid to wage scales, be- 

‘ause of the need for speed and efficiency. However, when the day 
comes that we can develop some of our hydro potential in southeastern 
Alaska, wage scale or not, Iam certain that we can compete on a very 
good basis with the Canadian. That is because of the natural ad- 
vantage that we have in southeastern Alaska. However, there again 
we can expect to do little until we have a couple of Senators and Con- 
gressmen in the United States Government who can help to put us ona 
basis where we can bargain for the boundary rights between British 
Columbia and Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have one more question. We have heard at pre- 
vious hearings on statehood—and I am sure that we will hear again 
during these hearings—that a substantial number of people in 
Alaska do not favor statehood; that they are not too articulate, and 
that the proponents make much more noise. 

Now, you are in a position where you are very close to public 
opinion. Is it your considered judgment that a great majority of 
the people in Alaska favor statehood / 

Mr. SNEDDEN. Yes, sit, it Is. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you say two-thirds ? 

Mr. SNeppen. I would say more than that. 

Mr. O’Brien. More than two-thirds ? 

Mr. Sneppen. If I may, I would like to amplify that a little bit. 
The last referendum on statehood, pure and simple, as such, was in 
1946. There has been a tremendous change in the political atmosphere, 
if you want to term it such, in the last 10 years, more particul: ly in 
the last 4 or 5 years. I know of my own particular viewpoint. When 
I first went to Alaska, for one thing, I happened to find at my news- 
paper a few files of good sound arguments against Alaskan statehood. 
And the instance I cited here regarding interest on utility bond rate 
was the first time I believe that I really began to wonder about the 
merits of it. And I believe a great many other people have found 
their thinking progress more and more r apidly in the last 4 or 5 years 
to the point where they now realize that we are paying for statehood 
whether we realize it or not any time we pay an electric bill or pur- 
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chase any commodity in the Territory with the high transportation 
cost. 

Mr. WesrLanp. Will the gentleman yield, there’ 

Mr. Snedden, I was very much interested in that comment on your 
utility bonds at Fairbanks. Tell me how you figure that statehood 
would improve that interest rate, knock it down to the three and a 
half. 

Mr. SneppEeN. Well, sir, when we went back to selling the bonds, 
Thad had a little similar experience down in your home state in Clark 
County, Wash., with the Court Commission, and I was amazed at 
the reception when we came back to talk to the various financial 
houses. Most of them did not even want to talk to us. And I hon- 
estly thought they were being facetious when they quoted an initial 
price of 51% percent. But their answer was that, “We cannot attract 
investors bee ‘ause your whole ea up there is at the whim of 
people loc ated 5,000 miles away.” . And after they did a little checking 
on it, at that particular time, it had been something like a decade 
since we had had a Secretary of the Interior who had visited Alaska, 
and consequently he could not reasonably be expected to have a very 
firm grasp on wh: it the problems were in our area 

Mr. Westianp. Now, sup posing you were a State. Would the full 
faith and credit of the State of Alaska be behind a public utility bond 4 

Mr. SNEDDEN. Would it be“ 

Mr. WesTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. Sneppen. No. We would just have stability. 

Mr. WestTLanp. Well, as to this public utility ‘district, do you have 
public utility commissioners that run this public utility outfit 2 

Mr. Sneppen. That is right. 

Mr. Westianp. Well, how would statehood change that? I mean, 
[am really trying to find out. 

Mr. Sneppen. The contention of the bonding houses was that our 
entire economy was at the whim of the United States Government, 
and they contended—and I will admit proved it to quite a degree 
that the backbone of our economy was contingent on the military 
operation, national defense. But, by the same token, Seattle’s econ 
omy is Just about as contingent on the national defense as Fairbanks, 
Alaska. It would be a very terrific blow to Seattle if Boeing Aircraft 
were to shut down 

Mr. WesrLanp. I certainly agree with that. If Boeing Aircraft 
were to shut down, a large portion of Seattle would shut down. But 
how would statehood change that situation, Mr. Snedden ? 

Mr. SNepDEN. We would have control over our own destiny, so to 
speak. When various problems come up affecting Alaska, we would 
have a voice in Congress, 

As for the example you just referred to, if Boeing Aircraft were 
to start to shut down, because of cancellation of national defense 
orders, you, Mr. Westland, I imagine, would be somewhat concerned 
immedi: ately and would be doing something. 

Mr. Westianp. I surely would. I imagine Mr. Bartlett would be 
very much concerned, too. 

Mr. Burns. Would the gentleman vield? t 

On that particular point you are on, I believe it is a fact right now. 
is it not, Mr. Snedden. that the Congress of the United States can 
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make legislation which throws out any law enacted by the Territorial 
Legislature of either Alaska or Hawaii? 

Dr. Mitier. Well now, Mr. Chairman. Has that been done in the 
Congress of the United States? 

Mr. Burns. No, sir, I am not making that point. 

Dr. ise Then why make the assumption ? 

Mr. Burns. Because your people who are in the investment busi- 
ness make the assumption. 

Dr. Mirurr. I know. But that has never been done. You have no 
right to make that eer 

Mr. O’Brien. May the Chair clear the air at this point by saying 
that I yield the floor and recognize the gentleman from Neebraska. 

Dr. Mitier. I am interested in your statement, Mr. Snedden. But 
if I were a busine ssman looking for a place to locate and read your 
statement, Alaska would be the last place I would want to go. Be 
cause I think you made the best argument against statehood for 
Alaska that I have heard. I am for statehood for Alaska, but you 
certainly make some statements here that do not = d water at all 
under any circumstances. You referred to yourself as being “second- 
class citizens.” You are not more second class than Pleait or the In- 
dians of this country or anybody else. And I rather resent that state. 


ment. I rather resent the statement that you a ad into the record ‘As 
to your “colonial form of Government.” I think it is wrong. 


1 


You Say you do not have normal] sclitioal rignts, You elect your 
delegates to Congress. You elect your own representatives up there 
to run the Territory. You have a vote for the President of the United 
States through your delegates. Your delegate does not have a right 
to vote here in ¢ ongress, but he introduces bills. You do not e ect 
the Governor. That is about the only thing 

I do not know why you refer to “second-class citizens.” It makes 
me a little hot under the collar 

Following up what the gentleman from Washington has said, hov 


in the world would statehood change the cost of the newsprint in 
Alaska that you are paying now You say here: “But our N: atiol 
has placed so many obstacles in the way of businessmen that it is 


fortunate if he is able to make a reasonable profit from his invest- 
ment.” How wou lc statehood ehag ve that ¢ You still h ive a high 
cost of produc ion and high cost of transportation. You used to have 
two steams ship lines voing te Alaska. You do hot have any now. 
You have airlines going in. You used to have a thriving gold mine 
industry in Alaska. You do not have that now. Th ey spent over $3 
million on the Naval Re erve and had to write it otf because they did 


not find the resources. Millions of dollars have been spent 1h Alaska 


trying to find gas and oil, but they have not found it, at least 1 
quantities that could be used 

So I do not know how statehood ould ‘hange all that. You dis 
courage me about statehood. If I took your statement as to the cost 
of vegetables d everything, I would think you are not mature 
enous oh You cannot support \ rselves, (nd in that connection | 
want to read part of this into the record. 

Mr. A. B. Phillips sends this letter down. And this can be answered 
later on, beeause | un 2 )] 1 y have to leave shortly. He isa former 


superintendent of schools in Alaska a writes a very thoughtful letter 
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that I will place into the record, and I hope that someone will answer it. 
He says: 


The present budget before the 1957 session of the Alaska Legislature calls for 
expenditures of $47,000,000 for the next biennium. This is the amount that 
it is claimed must be raised by taxation in order to meet the claimed expendi- 
tures. Now this is in addition to certain taxes which are constant and which are 
not included in the figure of $47,000,000. These revenues are derived from tobacco 
and fuel taxes and employment security contributions required of all employers, 
and they amount to $18,000,000 a biennium. 

Let us suppose that the proposed budget is cut to $42,000,000, which might be 
possible, we then would have a total of $60,000,000 for the next biennium. This 
would be the amount which would be required to be raised by taxation in the 
next 2 years. We may say that this is exclusive of all municipal property taxes 
and municipal sales taxes, which amount to a considerable sum. 


I hope you do not mind my reading part of this, because I think it is 
very important. 

Mr. O’Brien. No indeed. 

Dr. Mituer (reading) : 


There is enclosed a pamphlet prepared by the Alaska Resources Development 
Joard in connection with the Bureau of Vital Statistics and the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Health entitled “Estimate of Alaska Population, July 1, 1954, to June 30, 
1955.” The population figures are brought up to date as of January 1, 1956. The 
population figures appearing on the last page of this pamphlet shows a civilian 
population on January 1, 1956, of 155,700 exclusive of military personnel; how- 
ever, the figure of 155,700 includes the families of military personnel and their 
dependents, who need not be counted in figuring the actual civilian population of 
Alaska and the population upon which the per capita tax should be figured. 

General Atkinson, in a recent statement in the Fairbanks News-Miner, stated 
that the families and dependents of military personnel amounted to 30,000; 
therefore, deducting the 30,000 from 155,700 we have left a civilian population of 
125,700. Now, if the Territorial expenses are to amount to $60,000,000 for the 
next biennium that will mean a per capita tax of a little over $238, which is, I 
think, higher than that of any State in the Union. 


I am reading this, because no one has made a justification of the 
economics of Alaska as to whether they can support statehood or not. 


Therefore, when we consider the number of children and unemployed women 
and those who pay no taxes because of their status as indigents, it will be seen 
that the result is a very heavy burden on those who pay the taxes. 

We also enclose a statement on statehood prepared by Mr. Allen Shattuck, of 
Juneau, dated August 18, 1953. In this statement Mr. Shattuck gives certain 
figures on pages 1 to 3 showing the cost of operating the Territorial government 
at that time, and an estimated additional cost of government if Alaska is to be 
made a State. These figures, of course, are very much out of date today, 
although one can see from an examination of them that the great increase in 
the cost of Territorial government since 1953, by a conservative estimate, would 
put the cost of supporting a State over the present cost of $60 million per 
biennium, we would have a total of $90 million a biennium, or $45 million a year, 
so that the per capita cost would be well over $350 a year, which seems fantastic 
when compared with per capita taxes in the other States of the Union. 

This, of course, does not represent the capital expenditures which would be 
required of the new State; that is to say, the cost of buildings and property 
which it would be necessary for the State to acquire, notwithstanding the fact 
that the present bills call for turning over to the new State a few of the properties 
now owned and operated by the Federal Government. 

This matter of cost has received very little consideration from the advocates 
of statehood, although it should be given the most careful analysis. 


So instead of making statements about the cost and how you are 
second-class citizens, I hope you will get down to the economies of it 
to see if you are able to exist as a State. That is what I would be 
interested in. 
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The last part of his letter reads: 


It is difficult, therefore, to see how the discovery of new natural resources and 
the development of those already known could be accelerated by the granting 
of statehood. 


do not think it could either, but I would like to know how, if it 
could be done. 


The contrary would be true, for all of these activities would be burdened 
with greatly increased taxes. Twenty-five or thirty years ago Alaska was in 
a more favorable position economically to support statehood than at the present 
time. Then there were many gold-mining properties in full operation, including 
some very large ones. There were many, many more canneries engaged in 
canning salmon. There were two or more large steamship lines operating in 
Alaska carrying both freight and passengers. Today there is no passenger trans- 
portation available except by airlines, most, if not all, of which are subsidized 
by the Federal Government. We repeat that there has been no bar under 
Federal administration to discovery of new taxable resources or their develop- 
ment, but actually this has been very much encouraged by the Federal Govern- 


ment through research, administration, and the expenditure of vast sums of 
money. 


I think the statements which have been made will bear examination and in- 
vestigation and they should be taken into consideration, particularly when they 
have so far been answered only by pure speculation and the expression of a 
fond hope. There seems to be a great sentiment in Alaska in favor of State- 
hood, particularly in the third judicial division, but I venture to say that not 
one in a hundred advocates of statehood has ever taken into consideration the 
economic problems involved and the hardships which will inevitably result if the 
people and the few industries in the Territory are to be burdened with the 
gyreatly increased costs of government, particularly where the per capita tax- 
ation at the present time stands at a fantastic figure, probably double that of 
the great majority of the States of the Union 
Then he encloses a number of photostats which I did not see. 

I think that is all I am going to ask this witness, Mr. Chairman. 
I wanted to read that in, because actually the statement by the 
gentleman discouraged me on statehood, if it is true that a business- 
man cannot go up there and live under normal conditions. And as 
far as your selling of your bonds is concerned, we sold some recently 
in a municipality of Nebraska at 514 percent, and that is not unusual. 

In the way of interest rates on bonds, I can see they might be even 
higher in Alaska. And 8, 9, and 10 percent is not uncommon in parts 
of Nebraska. And we do not consider ourselves second-class citizens 
because we have to pay a little higher interest rates. But apparently 
Alaska does. That is the part I just do not like about your statement. 
I think it is ill-advised and gives the committee the wrong impression 
and the country v4 wrong impression as to what might happen if 
you had statehood in Alaska. 

Thank you very aha 

Mr. Hater. I want to thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska for phrasing a question that has given me a great deal of 
concern and that is whether from an economic standpoint the Terri- 
tory of Alaska is ready to assume the burdens of statehood. 

I, too, agree with the statement made by the distinguished minority 
member of this committee, and I think this statement that has just 
been presented is probably one of the strongest arguments that I have 
heard against statehood for Alaska. And I might inform the wit- 
ness that in my great State of Florida, where recently we floated a 
bond issue down there; we paid 6 percent for the bond issue. So 
it is not only Alaska that is paying a high rate of interest. I see 
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that you have financed some of your utilities up there at 434 at the 
highest. So I do not think that is any argument for statel a for 
Alaska. 

Mr. Bartterr. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Hatey. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Barrierr. I did want to note that Mr. Snedden in his state- 
ment was referring to these bonds having been issued at a time when 
the interest rates were lower. He pointed out that in the concluding 
paragraph of his statement on page 7-8 the interest rates within the 
continental United States at that time, showing that the Alaska rates 
were higher. 

He did not say that these bonds were just issued at the rates of 434 
and 41% percent. I just thought the gentleman might not have noticed 
that. 

Mr. Hater. I might say to the Delegate from Alaska: Bonds go 
up and down, and people who invest money, of course, are better 
able to judge how much they can get or what they require, and I do not 
think that the fact that you have to pay an interest rate, even if it was 
a little higher than some other States in the Union, is any argument 
for statehood at all. 

Let me ask the witness this: Just by the very nature of the geo- 
graphical location of Alaska, things are much higher in some respects 
than they are in the United States; is that not true? 

Mr. SNEDDEN. It is true for several reasons. 

As to one reason, I gave a little time to the special preferential 
rate which we have the privilege of enjoying. 

Mr. Hartey. How would statehood overcome that ? 

Mr. SNeppen. Well, we will have a Representative with a vote 
sifting on this committee. 

Mr. Hatrey. You have a very fine one now. 

Mr. SNEDDEN. We certainly do, sir. However, he does not have a 
vote. And we would have two Senators. And regarding the dis- 
criminatory transportation conditions with which we have to contend 
now—TI am reasonably certain that our able Representatives in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate could point out the in- 
equities which exist and correct them. 

I would also like to add that to a great degree we are paying freight 
rates for, as you might term it, double rates. In other words, we are 
paying a one-way rate based on a condition where the carrier has to 
return virtually empty southbound. If we can develop some of our 
resources, We can give a southbound freight haul which will in some 
cases reduce our freight rates by at least 40 percent. 

Mr. Harry. I might also inform the witness that in my State of 
Florida it costs us as much to ship a crate of oranges to the New York 
market as it does from the great State of California. We do not 
think we are discriminated against, because we realize the people who 
are hauling the freight must make a living in some way. They must 
make profits. 

You speak about developing the resources of Alaska under state- 
hood. What is the reason that these resources cannot be developed 
as a Territory ¢ 

Mr. SNEDDEN. Well, sir, I cited one example, on this Gubik gas 
matter. There have been a large number of people working there 
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for several years to accomplish what one of you gentlemen I believe 
could have been instrumental in accomplishing in a very short period. 

There are other instances. For example, I happen to be a former 
resident of the State of Washington and the State of Oregon. And in 
the past I have had occasion to purchase tideland rights in both 
Oregon and Washington. 

In the State of Oregon, if I recollect correctly, it took me approxi- 
mately 90 days to make such an acquisition. 

In the State of W: ee I believe it was only 60 days. 

In the Territory of Alaska, any operation along our coastline—and 
Alaska, as you well know, has more coastline than the entire continen- 
tal United States—takes a special act of Congress to acquire title to 
any tidelands. Now, that is under statehood, I believe we could 
rightfully expect to receive the same treatment that other States get, 
which would greatly facilitate the deve lopment of pulp resources. 

Mr. WestLanp. Let me ask you: Did Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
and American Viscose get tideland rights, or did they buy the tide- 
water rights / 

Mr. SnNeppen. I could not give you an intelligent answer on that. 
I was under the impression that they have a long-term lease, which 
is in conjunction with their timber lease. But whether the *y actually 
acquired title, I do not know. 

Mr. WestLanp. Now Pacific Northern are locating a pulp mill, are 
they not, at Sitka / 

Mr. Sneppen. At Sitka. And I have had conversations with the 
principals there, and they were quite concerned with the problems 
they were up against approximately 1 year ago. In fact, I was afraid 
that they were going to drop the project, because they had learned of 
the difficulties they were up against getting bills through Congress to 
give them their tidelands operating facilities. At that particular 
time they had, as I understand it, made their timber lease agreement 
and had acquired what they thought were most of the rights they 
needed. Bit they had neglected to make arrangements for a very 
small og which they decided they needed. If I recollect cor- 
rectly, it is approximately 5 acres. And they had just discovered 
that it was going to take a separate act of Congress before they could 
get title to this small 5-acre plot. 

Mr. WestLanp. Now, at the present time your timber resources in 
the Tongass National Forest look as though they are really going to 
be developed, do they not ? 

Mr. Sneppen. That is right. 

Mr. Westianp. Are there three companies: Georgia Pacific, Pacific 
Northern, Puget Sound Pulp? 

Mr. SNeppen. That is right. 

Mr. Hatery. As to these pulp mills, where you say you have an 
abundance of timber up there that you could feed, how would state- 
hood develop those resources in any way that you cannot develop them 
at this time 

Mr. SneppEeN. I was attempting to point out to you the difficulty 
they we . having obtaining sites for their operation. Under state- 
hood, as I stated previously, I believe they could enjoy the same rights 
that they do in the States. They could deal with a local State gov- 
ernment for acquisition of their timber and operating sites. 
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Mr. Harry. Has any attempt ever been made to acquire those 
rights from the F eder al Government, where you have been refused, as 
to sites and the materials? 

Mr. SneppeN. In the case of the joint venture, Puget Sound Pulp 
and American Viscose, now in Ketchikan, I believe that the problem 
inherent in that particular project was worked on for approximately 
12 years. 

This second venture which you have referred to, at Sitka, work 
had been underway on that for approximately 5 years. 

Mr. Harry. Well, has any agency of the Federal Government or 
tht Congress of the United States held up those things? 

Mr. Sneppen. Well, naturally, they have slowed them up. 

Mr. Haury. How? 

Mr. SNeppEN. It takes so long to secure title, to merely get a plant 
site. Negotiations for water rights, timber rights, ground rights— 
virtually everything, as I understand it, at the present time, has to be 
conducted back here in Washington. And I know from personal 
experience that the problems back here are so complex, so widely 
spread, that in the vast majority of cases we are dealing with some- 
one who does not have a firsthand knowledge of exactly what our 
situation 1s up there. 

Mr. O'Brien. Will the gentleman yield ? 

I think that we have had demonstrations here this year and the 
previous year of some of the difficulties involved. I can recall 
number of bills before this committee designed to help Alaska eco- 
nomically. And T have heard it suggested repeatedly here, “Well, 
that prope rly be longs 1 in a statehood bill.” And we have been fooling 
around with statehood bills for 30 or 40 years. I do not know how 
long it is. And in the meantime, Alaska does not get any, or full, 
legislative relief. 

That is one example that occurs to me. 

Even the Department of Interior not too long ago, in submitting a 
report on two bills, bills which subsequently were approved by this 
committee, said that perhaps more properly they should be handled 
in statehood legislation. 

Well, if we had taken that cue from the Department of Interior, 
we would never pass any legislation for the benefit of Alaska. 

Mr. Harry. I might say to the distinguished chairman that any 
time that the very able Delegate from Alaska has brought any 
measure here be fore this committee, I have constantly sought his ad- 
vice and counsel on it, because I realize he is much nearer to the 
problem than Iam. Asa matter of fact, Iam just about as far away 
from it as anybody in the United States could be. But I am sympa- 
thetic with the problems up there, and I think the record will reveal 
that I have never, as far as I remember, voted against a measure 
presented by the Delegate from Alaska, because I think that when 
he comes here he is entitled to a great deal of consideration. 

Mr. O’Brien. I did not in any way intend to personalize the remarks 
I made. What you have said is true. The point that arises there, 
though, is: Why does Alaska have to depend upon our affection for 
Bob Bartlett? It would be much better if it had both. 

Mr. Barrierr. I want to have the record show that I acknowledge, 
and gratefully, the help that the gentleman from Florida has given 
me in ever so many measures pertaining to Alaska. 
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Mr. Harry. Thank you. I just want to make this observation, Mr, 
Chairman. I regret that a statement of this kind should be in the 
record when such an important matter as statehood for Alaska js 
being considered. I have heard a great deal since I have been in 
Congress about “second-class American citizens.” I do not consider 
the people of Alaska second-class American citizens. Neither do I 
consider the people of Hawaii second-class American citizens. You 
are following traditionally the pattern of all the Territories that 
came into this great Nation. 

And, as the distinguished gentleman from Nebraska said, if we 
have any second-class citizens in this country, I think the commit- 
tee that I am the chairman of, or the subcommittee that I am chairman 
of, of this great committee, if there is any second-class citizen in this 
country, it is the poor old Indians, who were here a long time before 
any of us, and not Al: aska, and not Hawaii. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair may say that one of the things I would like 
best about serving in Congress is that men can disagree very Vio- 
lently and still remain friends. ‘The gentleman from Florida and 
the gentleman from Nebraska have said that they regretted the in- 
sertion of the witness’ statement in the record. 1 cannot share their 
views. I appreciate the “pecan and I agree with it, because while 
I regard the residents of Alaska as first-class people, I think we cannot 
deny, unless we want to deny our Constitution itself, that they are at 
the moment second-class citizens—not people. Bee ause anyone who is 
subject to taxation without representation is a second-class citizen. 

Mr. Harey. Will the gentleman yield at that point ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. I yield. 

Mr. Harry. Would the Chairman agree that this is the usual pattern 
for a Territory? When our great West was being developed, were 
not those people in the same situation that Alaska and Hawaii find 
themselves in ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Exactly. I say to the gentleman from Florida that 
the situation, the coincidence, is almost. alarming. Because I have 
read a great many of the debates involved in the admission of those 
great States of which you speak, and I find the same arguments. 1 
find that Mississippi, for example, was not capable of supporting 
statehood. And I find that many other States were not capable of 
supporting statehood. 

The matter of fact is that a long way back we said to the Territory 
of Alaska: “You are an embryonic State.” 

Now, several times since then, one or the other Houses of Congress 
has attempted to remedy that situation. This committee repeatedly 
has reported out sts itehood bills. And I say to the gentleman from 
Florida that if there is any group in Congress more familiar than 
any other group with the situation in Alaska, it is this committee. 
And it has seemed significant to me that the people who have looked 
at the situation there, who know it best, repeatedly support statehood 
for Alaska. 

The greatest opposition to statehood for Alaska comes from people 
who are not members of this committee and who are indifferent and 
who are under no whip, political whip, from back home. 

I think that one of the best things the people of Alaska have done 
recently is their “Operation Statehood”—writing to their relatives, 
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to Aunt Mamie and Uncle Charley back home, to write to their 
Congressman. 

Now, I say that people, American citizens, who have to get other 
people to write to a Congressman with a vote to get their rights, in- 
stead of to their own voting Representative, are second-class citizens. 
And that is not meant in a derogatory way, because I repeat they are 
first-class people. But there is a distinction between nice people and 
citizens with the full rights the Constitution should give them. 

Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett ? 

Mr. Bartierr. As Mr. Snedden read his statement, I thought it 
was a powerful and persuasive argument for statehood, and as time 
goes on here this morning, I am more and more convinced that it must 
be so regarded. And I think, Mr. Snedden, by what you have said 
here this morning, you have aided the cause of statehood. 

Do you know, Mr. Snedden, when those bonds, those revenue bonds 
to which you referred, on page & of your statement, were issued ? 

Mr. Sneppen. No; but let me get my briefcase, and I can tell you 

Mr. Barrierr. That was before interest rates had started to go 
way up, Was it not / 

Mr. Sneppen. That is right, sir. Money was comparatively free, 
compared with the present situation. 

Mr. Urr. If the gentleman will yield at that point. The real 
answer to that would be: What are they selling for now? Are they 
selling for under par, or over par ¢ 

Mr. Sneppen. I could not give you the current situation on them. 
Four months ago, as the money market started to tighten up, it ap- 
peared that f] Hey could be sold and reissued and cut one-fourth of 
percent, and then the money market tightened up. That was in 
October. 

Mr. Urr. But is there a secondary market for the bonds in Alaska ? 

Mr. Sxeppen. I do not believe so. But I am not an authority on 
that. I do know when we put these out as revenue bonds, and the 
reply was so high on the interest rate, that we offered to back them 
up with general obligation bonds, attempting to receive a more fa\ 
orable rate. 

Mr. Urr. My only point was, Mr. Chairman, that if they are selling 
at, par today, they are selling at a better figure than many of our local 
State bonds are. 

Mr. Sneppen. But the figures which I quoted as to excess interest 
T secured from the Van Ingen Co., and they made a cross analysis of 
all bonds issued of that type sold during the period in which they were 
issued, and the figures they gave us I can quote to you exactly out of 
my briefcase, but both of them were one-and-some-fraction percent 
above the top-rated issues sold in a comparable period. 

Their opinion at the time was that the other offerings were not as 
attractive as ours from a revenue-producing standpoint. 

Mr. Barrierr. Earlier 2 statement was made regarding Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and I think nothing was found there in the 
$300 million of Federal money expende d. My information is that the 
expenditures were more on the order of $55 million; that oil reserves 
totaling about 150 million barrels were piesa and gas reserves 
of a trillion cubic feet were found—one of the larger gas fields on the 
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continent—and that additionally the program of exploration was 
stopped, long before this enormous reserve was thoroughly prospected 
for oil and/or gas. 

That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Mr. Snedden. 

We have just 5 minutes, and I know we have a distinguished lady 
present who has to leave. 

Mrs. Mildred Hermann is a prominent attorney of Alaska—I might 
add a Republican attorney. She has a statement to make. 

I am sorry about the abbreviated time, but time does run away. 
And the difficulty is that tomorrow we may not be able to have a 
session, because the full committee will be meeting, and there will be 
some matters over on the floor. But we will have some hearings 
Thursday and Friday. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MILDRED R. HERMANN, ATTORNEY, 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mrs. Hermann. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to be a witness 
when I came to this hearing, and I only am being a witness now 
because I wish to answer the letter of Mr. Phillips, which was sub- 
mitted in evidence here. (See p. 172.) 

If Mr. Phillips had read the record of the past, he would know that 
practically every statement he makes in here is not true. He says we 
have never considered the economic and financial aspect of statehood 
for Alaska. Mr. Chairman, in 1947 I appeared before the Crawford 
committee, a subcommittee of this same committee, at a hearing held 
in Juneau, and presented in full a financial and economic picture of 
the aspects of statehood. It will be found in the records of that 
hearing in Juneau. 

Following that hearing, and not of course entirely due to my testi- 
mony, the committee voted unanimously in favor of statehood for 
Alaska. 

At that time, I was not a member of the Alaska Statehood Com- 
mittee. There was no Alaska Statehood Committee until 1947. 

Since 1947, I have been secretary of the Alaska Statehood Com- 
mittee, a committee created by Territorial law to work for the case of 
statehood. And in 1950, as a member of the statehood committee, 
I appeared before a committee of the Senate in regard to the financi ial 
and economic aspects of statehood, and that will be found in the records 
of that meeting here in Washington in April of 1950. 

In 1953, before Mr. Saylor’s committee in this House, I again 
Was a witness, presenting the financial picture of statehood for Alaska. 
It will be found in the record of your minutes of that meeting held 
in April 1953. 

In 1953, August of 1953, Senator Butler took his committee to 
Alaska to hold hearings, because he “wanted to get the viewpoint of 
the little man,” he said. And while I was not permitted to appear, 
having previously appeared here as a witness, I was asked to submit 
a statement in rebuttal of Mr. Shattuck’s statement, which has been 
mentioned by Mr. Phillips in his report here. 

Now, actually, the record is there to read. It is true that the cost 
of government has increased since 1953. But so also have our rev- 
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enues increased; with the result that they pretty closely offset each 
other. 

Now, the fact that the various departments of the government in 
the Alaska picture asked for appropriations tot: aling $47 million 
oe. not mean anything at all. The Budget Director cut them back 
to $32 million. And that seems to be approximately what they are 
going to get. 

There are some increases, due to our having taken over the mental 
health program for Alaska, which we had not previously had, and 
there An other increases due to changing conditions of government. 
But certainly there is no indication at the present time that the legis- 
lature means to appropriate $47 million, or even $42 million, as Mr. 
Phillips has expressed in this letter that he has written you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Hermann, it was stated by Mr. Phiilips that 
the per capita tax in Alaska is $238, and the statement was made that 
that was higher than any State. Well, is it not also true that the 
cost of bread and potatoes and eggs in Alaska is higher than in any 
other State? 

Mrs. Hermann. That is true, Mr. O’Brien. But I think you must 
also recognize that that is not true as to the amount of the per capita 
tax. That is another figure, Mr. Phillips has pulled out of a hat. 

As a matter of fact, I do not like that expression “per capita tax,” 
because I do not think you tax people, as such. You tax the income 
they have, the property they own, the liquor they drink, the uses of 
other things that they make, but you do not tax people as people. And 
to take the number of residents of Alaska and divide it into the amount 
of income or appropriations for Alaska, and come up with a per 
capita tax, is very specious reasoning indeed. 

Mr. O’Brien. Especially when you have a collapsing figure for 
the population which is divided into it. 

Mrs. Hermann. And when you have property belonging to outside 
owners far in excess of the property of people living in Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. Right on that point, I have just been multiplying; 
and assuming a civilian poe ition of 158,000, if you multiply that 
by 258 you get a figure of $37,600,000 and that is more than the Ter- 
ritory spends every 2 years. There is something terribly wrong with 
Mr. Phillips’ figures. 

Mrs. Hermann. I am sorry that I am taking so much of your time, 
but the facts that are set up in this letter of Mr. Phillips just simply 
will not bear analysis. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Phillips arbitrarily removed 30,000 people from 
the inhabitants of Alaska, because they were dependents of the 
military. 

Mrs. Hermann. Quite true. 

Mr. Bartiterr. And we had testimony here yesterday by General 
Twining that he believed that the military would be in Alaska in at 
least the same numbers as now into the foreseeable future. 

Mrs. Hermann. Do not forget that we collect taxes from the 30,000, 
and the military, too. They “drink our whisky and do other things 
than pay taxes. They pay the sales tax for the cities, and they do all 
the things in regard to paying taxes that people of that sort do, even 
though they are literally transients in our population. 
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Mr. O’Brien. In all justice to the military, they 
powder and other things. 


Mrs. Hermann. Not som: uny of them buy baby powder as drink our 
w hisky. I can assure you of th: it. 


But they are paying taxes in that manner, and we cannot exclude 
them entir ely. 

I might also add that the y add to the cost of government, because 
they do present problems sometimes that we have to meet in govern- 
mental matters. And I do not think you can properly exclude the 
military from the civilian population of Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. One other point, Mrs. Hermann. Let us take Mr, 
Phillips’ figures at their worst. At least, those are figures over which 
you have control. Now, we are going to have quite a cise ‘ussion, in 
Washington, this afternoon and in the months ahead, about some 
other spending. The Federal budget is $71,800 million. And you 
have no control, as I understand it, over how high the Federal budget 
shall be: nor how much of the share of that Federal budget you will 
pay. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Hermann. That is right. 
Federal Government, too. 

I do not think the responsible citizens of Alaska are objecting to 
the tax burden of Alaska. We recognize that, as 
so wisely said, “with taxes one buys civilization 
bargain.” 

We are giving our people the kind of services that people in other 
States have, and we are conducting a Territorial government up there 
that will compare favorably with the State governments of the United 
States generally. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mrs. Hermann, we have not asked any of our wit- 
nesses today this question: You heard the recommendation made by 
the Department of the Interior and the Department of Defense that 
the statehood bill exclude or draw a line, rather, practically across the 
center of Alaska, and that the President be permitted to withdraw 
that from military purposes at any time. In your judgment, do you 
believe the people of Alaska would accept that compromise ? 


Mrs. Hermann. I am quite sure the people of Alaska will accept 
that proposition. 
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It, was my very great privilege at the time Secretary Seaton visited 
Alaska to make the welc oming address to him at the joint session of the 
house and senate in Juneau, in behalf of the Alaska Statehood Com- 
mittee. And I was asked at that time to present to Secretary Seaton 
the views of Alaska on the general idea of partition, which this is not, 
of course. 

Mr. O’Brien. This is not partition. 

Mrs. Hermann. And having no idea of the bill that was going to 
be approved by the administration, I was simply shooting in the dark. 
3ut at that time and in that place I did make the statement that we 
hope and pray that the areas of defense which the President has 
requested in the Alaska bill be included in the boundaries of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska and not made a separate district. And I met with 
enthusiastic response from every person who was in that meeting, 
which included all the senators and representatives and a very full 
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chat I was expressing the views of the entire assembly when I made 
that statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. I asked that question, Mrs. Hermann, because we are 
trying to establish certain things as we go along. We have already 
established, through the testimony yesterday, that the administra- 
tion, at least, the Department of Defense and the Department of the 
Interior, and so forth, favored statehood this year for Alaska, with 
that provision for withdrawals in it. That is important point No. 1. 

The second point that I am trying to establish through you and the 
other witnesses is that Alaska, the people of Alaska, accept that plan. 
Ido not mean to the final comma or period, because there will be many 
changes made in this committee, lam sure. But, the general idea, the 
people of Alaska accept / 

Mrs. Hermann. Yes; I think I can say without question the peo- 
ple of Alaska accept the general provisions of the plan that has been 
accepted by the Department of Interior. 

I have talked to the people of Nome, which is the largest of the 
cities affected, within the last week, responsible citizens of Nome who 
were my fellow members at the constitutional convention last year, and 
I find that they themselves are willing to accept this. If there is any- 
one that would be opposed to it, it would be the people living north of 
the line that has been drawn. And the members of the legislature 
from Nome and the second division generally were of the same opinion. 

So I think I can say without question that the people of Alaska will 
accept it. It is a bill that we can live with and we can work with. 
And we can continue our Territorial integrity without having to be 
cut up into piecemeal districts. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Saylor / 

Mr. Sartor. First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to apologize to you 
and to the other members of the committee for not being here y esterday, 
but you cannot be on two committees at the same time, and Mr. Ed- 
mondson was holding some hearings in Pueblo yesterday, and I left 
Denver at 4 o’clock this morning just to make sure I got here to take 
part in these hearings. I have not had a chance to review the testimony 
that was given yesterday, but I know it will be very interesting. 

One question I would like to ask Mrs. Hermann, and I will tell 
you why I ask it. Alaska has seen fit to adopt the so-called Ten- 
nessee plan. With that I have no argument. But what the people 
who have adopted the Tennessee plan do not realize, or apparently 
have not had brought to their attention, is that Tennessee carved itself 
out of a piece of the territory. 

Now, if you adopt the Tennessee plan, do you just want a part of it, 
or do you want all of it? Alaska will be a tremendous State. What 
is wrong with having part of the Tennessee plan in toto to Alaska / 

Mrs. Hermann. | think the Tennessee plan that we adopted was 
the plan to get representation of an unofficial sort in Congress and not 
to divide the territory, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sayvor. I know, but the Tennessee plan had its origin and 
gets its name from the fact that a group of people in the United States 
or that wanted to become a part of the United States became citizens 
of a State and took a piece of a territory and designated it and said 
that : “We that live in that area of the territory petition for statehood,” 
and went to the trouble of electing Senators and Congressmen and 
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sending them down here to Washington to sit on the doorsteps until 
they took their position and were sworn in. 

Now, I am just wondering why the people in Alaska, if they have 
adopted part of the Tennessee plan, are so insistent that all of the 
Territory of Alaska be taken in at this time. 

Mrs. Hermann. Just as I told you, Mr. Saylor, I think that the only 
part of the Tennessee plan they adopted was the plan of unofficial 
representation in Congress, and the matter of Territorial disposition 
did not enter in. 

The people of Alaska had already expressed their views about pre- 
serving the integrity of the Territorial boundaries by other means and 
in other manners. 

Mr. Saytor. But that has not changed my position. I am still 
favor of statehood, Tennessee plan or no Tennessee plan. And I am 
just wondering, if the people adopted a part of the plan, why they 
are so insistent on excluding the other part. 

Mrs. Hermann. We do not insist, you understand. We accept the 
inevitable. 

Mr. O’Brien. May the Chair say that he sees a gleam in the eyes 
of the gentleman from Florida which could spell out to a point of 
order that the House is now in session. 

Mr. Hatey. Mr. Chairman, I do not know just how you are reading 
my mind.’ I just wanted to call the attention of the Chair that the 
gentleman from Florida did not make the point of order, but the 
bell just did. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will the gentleman yield there just for one sentence / 

I would like to say that my only regret is that the committee does 
not have time to hear Mrs. Hermann for an hour or more, and then 
I am sure no such arguments as those presented by Mr. Phillips will 
be taken into account. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair will say that Mrs. Hermann has said more 
in 5 minutes than the Chair could say in an hour. 

Dr. Taytor. Are we to understand, Mr. Chairman, that Mrs. Her 
mann will submit an answer to Mr. Phillips and it will be placed in 
the record at this time / 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(Mr. Phillips’ letter and Mrs. Hermann’s reply are as follows:) 

JUNEAU, ALASKA, February 27, 1957. 
Hon. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
Congressman from California, 
and 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
Congressman from Nebraska, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sirs: We understand there are pending before the House several bills 
for the admission of Alaska as a State of the Union and that a hearing is to be 
held before the House Committee on Territorial and Insular Affairs on these 
bills on March 11, 1957. The bills are H. R. 50, 340, 628, 849, 1242, and 1243. 


There is a bill for the same purpose pending in the United States Senate, which 
is S. 49. 

I thought it might not be amiss to call your attention and, through you, the 
attention of the Committee considering these bills, to certain aspects of the pro- 
posed statehood for Alaska which are generally largely overlooked. These are 
the economic aspects. I think an investigation of the economy and the ability 
to raise sufficient revenue to support a State in Alaska should be gone into 
thoroughly in an impartial manner before any of the bills are seriously considered 
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py the House, and I wish to submit for your consideration and the consideration 
of the committee the following : 

The present budget before the 1957 session of the Alaska Legislature calls 
for expenditures of $47 million for the next biennium. This is the amount that 
it is claimed must be raised by taxation in order to meet the claimed expenditures. 
Now this is in addition to certain taxes which are constant and which are not 
included in the figure of $47 million. These revenues are derived from tobacco 
and fuel taxes and employment security contributions required of all employers, 
and they amount to $18 million a biennium. 

Let us suppose that the proposed budget is cut to $42 million which might 
be possible; we then would have a total of $60 million for the next biennium. 
This would be the amount which would be required to be raised by taxation in 
the next 2 years. We may say that this is exclusive of all municipal property 
taxes and municipal sales taxes, which amount to a considerable sum. 

There is enclosed a pamphlet prepared by the Alaska Resources Development 
Board in connection with the Bureau of Vital Statistics and the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Health entitled “Estimate of Alaska Population, July 1, 1954, to June 
30, 1955.” The population figures are brought up to date as of January 1, 1956. 
The population figure appearing on the last page of this pamphlet shows a 
civilian population on January 1, 1256, of 155,700 exclusive of military personnel ; 
however, the figure of 155,700 includes the families of military personnel and 
their dependents, who need not be counted in figuring the actual civilian popula- 
tion of Alaska and the population upon which the per capita tax should be 
figured. 

General Atkinson, in a recent statement in the Fairbanks News-Miner, stated 
that the families and dependents of military personnel amounted to 30,000; 
therefore, deducting the 30,000 from 155,700 we have left a civilian population of 
125,700. Now, if the Territorial expenses are to amount to $60 million for the 
next biennium that will mean a per capita tax of a little over $238, which is, 
I think, higher than that of any State in the Union. 

Therefore, when we consider the number of children and unemployed women 
and those who pay no taxes because of their status as indigents, it will be seen 
that the result is a very heavy burden on those who pay the taxes. 

We also enclose a statement on statehood prepared by Mr. Allen Shattuck, of 
Juneau, dated August 18, 1953. In this statement Mr. Shattuck gives certain 
figures on pages 1 to 3 showing the cost of operating the Territorial government 
at that time, and an estimated additional cost of government if Alaska is to be 
made a State. These figures, of course, are very much out of date today, although 
one can see from an examination of them that the great increase in the cost of 
Territorial government since 1955, by a conservative estimate, would put the 
cost of supporting a State over the present cost of the Territorial government at 
about 50 percent. Adding 50 percent to the present cost of $60 million per 
biennium, we would have a total of S90 million a biennium, or $45 million a year, 
so that the per capita cost would be well over $350 a year, which seems fantastic 
when compared with per capita taxes in the other States of the Union. 

This, of course, does not represent the capital expenditures which would be 
required of the new State: that is to say, the cost of buildings and property which 
it would be necessary for the State to acquire, notwithstanding the fact that the 
present bills call for turning over to the new State a few of the properties now 
owned and operated by the Federal Government. 

This matter of cost has received very little consideration from the advocates of 
statehood, although it should be given the most careful analysis. The statements 
Iam here making are generally answered by the claims of the statehood advocates 
that if Alaska were given control of its natural resources, they could raise suffi- 
cient money to support a State. This claim should be carefully analyzed. No 
one has been able to point out an instance of where the Federal Government has 
retarded either the discovery or development of any natural resources in Alaska. 
As a matter of fact, the contrary is the case, and the United States has spent 
vast sums of money in the encouragement of the discovery and development of 
these so-called potential or hidden natural resources about which we hear so 
much and know so little. For instance, the claim is made that Alaska has vast 
petroleum reserves. Not only have some of the larger oil companies of the 
United States spent huge sums of money in the past 30 years in efforts to dis- 
cover and bring into production oil in paying quantities, but enormous sums have 
been spent by the United States Navy in the Arctic, which seems to contain the 
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most promising ground for prospecting, and yet no oil in commercial quantities 
has been discovered. 

There is a little coal in Alaska which is found on lands controlled by the 
Federal Government, but these lands are always open to lease on very favorable 
terms. There is a very limited local market for coal and even if Alaska had large 
deposits of high-grade coal, the market would be at such a distance that it would 
hardly be economically possible to mine it and ship it. Practically all the coal so 
far discovered in Alaska is of low grade, and even the Alaska Railroad, which 
is near the presently developed coal properties, finds it much more economical 
to burn oil. 

The forest reserves of southeastern Alaska under the statehood bill would 
remain the same as now and be open to development on the favorable terms which 
now prevail, but here again it is found difficult to develop pulp and paper making 
in southeastern Alaska because of the much higher costs of labor, transportation, 
and logging. 

The fisheries of Alaska, the development of which has been aided by large 
Federal appropriations from year to year, have apparently passed their peak of 
development and are on the decline. Gold mining, which was such an important 
factor 20 years ago, is now at a state where only the highest grade properties can 
be mined. This is on account of the fixed price of gold and the everincreasing 
cost of mining. 

It is difficult, therefore, to see how the discovery of new natural resources and 
the development of those already known could be accelerated by the granting 
of statehood. The contrary would be true, for all of these activities would be 
burdened with greatly increased taxes. Twenty-five or thirty years ago Alaska 
was in a more favorable position economically to support statehood than at the 
present time. Then there were many gold-mining properties in full operation, 
including some very large ones. There were many, many more canneries en- 
gaged in canning salmon. There were two or more large steamship lines oper- 
ating in Alaska carrying both freight and passengers. Today there is no 
passenger transportation available except by airlines, most, if not all, of which 
are subsidized by the Federal Government. We repeat that there has been no 
bar under Federal administration to discovery of new taxable resources or their 
development, but actually this has been very much encouraged by the Federal 
Government through research, administration and the expenditure of vast sums 
of money. 

I think the statements which have been made will bear examination and in- 
vestigation and they should be taken into consideration, particularly when they 
have so far been answered only by pure speculation and the expression of a 
fond hope. There seems to be a great sentiment in Alaska in favor of statehood, 
particularly in the third judicial division, but I venture to say that not one in 
a hundred advocates of statehood has ever taken into consideration the eco- 
nomic problems involved and the hardships which will inevitably result if the 
people and the few industries in the Territory are to be burdened with the 
greatly increased costs of government, particularly where the per capita taxa- 
tion at the present time stands at a fantastic figure, probably double that 
of the great majority of the States of the Union. 

I am enclosing a number of photostatic copies of this letter for use in the 
hearing before the committee. 

Very respectfully yours, 


A. B. PHILLIPS. 


REFUTATION OF ARGUMENT PRESENTED IN LETTER FROM A. B. PHILLIPS, JUNEAU, 
ALASKA, IN OPPOSITION TO STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA, BY MILDRED R. HERMANN, 
SECRETARY, ALASKA STATEHOOD COMMITTEE, MARCH 25, 1957 
This statement is made to amplify my oral rebuttal of Mr. Phillips’ statement 
made before the committee on March 12, at which time I had only 5 or 6 
minutes to speak and was given no time to prepare or organize the rebuttal. 
The following may be cited as evidence of the fuzziness of Mr. Phillips’ 
thinking. 

1. He says that no consideration of the economic and financial problems of 
statehood has ever been given by the proponents of statehood. 

Obviously Mr. Phillips has not read the records of previous statehood hear- 
ings, the reports of the Alaska Statehood Committee and many other docu- 
1ented reports or he would have avoided such a palpable misstatement of facts. 
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For, aS most members of the House and Senate committees know, such 
studies and analyses have been made a part of the record of every hearing 
conducted on statehood for Alaska since 1947, when the Crawford committee 
of the House held hearings in every major community in Alaska. 

These studies and analyses were presented in most instances by me, were 
prepared with the counsel of economists and accountants, on figures secured 
from the official records of the United States Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife, 
Bureau of the Budget, Territorial tax commissioner, Bureau of the Census, 
and other Government agencies, both Territorial and Federal. They were 
checked and rechecked for accuracy and none of them were based on “specu- 
lation or fond hope.” They answered the fallacious argument of the Shattuck 
report, which Mr. Phillips has cited, so effectively that Mr. Shattuck himself 
revised his estimated cost of statehood for Alaska, downward by more than 
$3 million in the time between the House committee hearing in Washington 
in April 1953 and the Senate committee hearing in Juneau in August of the 
same year. They have never been refuted by any opponent of statehood and 
they were convincing enough to warrant a favorable report on statehood legis- 
lation by every Senate and House committee that has ever considered the 
matter. 

Let Mr. Phillips do some real research on this matter before he poses as an 
oracle on statehood costs and slings such generalities as fill his letter. 

2. Mr. Phillips has grossly misstated facts when he isolates $18 million and 
classifies this amount as taxes that “are constant and not included in the tax 
figure of $47 million.” The $47 million is the proposed budget—not the pro- 
posed tax revenue. To add budget to revenue is certainly a weird departure 
from the principles of sound financial practices. The estimated tax revenues 
of the Territory under tax laws existing on January 1, 1957, is $38 million. 
This includes the $18 million Mr. Phillips designates as “constant.” It does 
not lie in my conception of taxes that employment security contributions are 
taxes—the gas and tobacco taxes, it is true, are earmarked tax revenues, but 
employment security contributions are not in that category at all. 

Until the present session of the legislature adjourns on March 28, we will 
not know what the Territorial budget for 1957-59 will be. It is expected to 
fall far short of the $42 million requested by Territorial agencies (to which 
Mr. Phillips has added a gratuity of $5 million). Neither will we know what 
new sources of revenue will be available for 1957-59. So this portion of Mr. 
Phillips’ opus is based on pure guesswork. My own guess would be that the 
legislature will have balanced income against outgo both by reducing budget 
requests and by finding new sources of revenue—not necessarily taxes. 

3. Mr. Phillips says that 25 or 30 years ago the Territory was in a more 
favorable position economically to support statehood than it is at present. 

Thirty years ago the total tax revenue of the Territory was less than a 
million dollars. It had no tax structure worthy of the name. Wages were at 
an all time low. (The Alaska Juneau mine paid less than $150 a month for 
common labor). None of the great social programs that bring services to citi- 
zens had been inaugurated. Salmon was selling at $2.50 a case. Alaska was 
in the doldrums. It was not until “war discovered Alaska” that its economy 
expanded: its development began and its population increased. 

4. Mr. Phillips has completely overlooked the nontax revenue Alaska, as a 
State, will have to balance against the cost of statehood—revenue amounting 
at a conservative estimate to approximately $7 million annually. Included in 
this are fines and forfeitures from the courts and license fees now going to 
the Federal Government, and much larger allocations from the Federal Govern- 
ment for increasing wildlife and sports fishery resources. It is certain there 
will be substantial increases in forest revenue receipts. Indeed, they are 
much larger now with the forest pulp mill operating, and the receipts from 
this source with the additional mills planned will constitute an important factor 
in support of the State government. 

5. Mr. Phillips has deducted 30,000 people from the population roll provided 
by the Alaska Resources Development Board, because he estimates that number 
are civilian dependents of military personnel. I can see nothing to warrant 
this action. It is true these people pay no income tax, but they do contribute 
powerfully to our economy. People who pay business license taxes and excise 
taxes derive a lot of their business from the military residents and the civilian 
employees of the military. They patronize our theaters and other places of 
amusement; they eat at our restaurants and cafes; they frequent our bars and 
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help consume the liquor on which our excise taxes are collected; they patronize 
our stores to a considerable extent in spite of post exchanges and commissaries 
on bases. They participate in our fund drives to a very generous extent. 
They are citizens of Alaska no less than we who call it our permanent home. 
They pay sales taxes in our municipalities (which are not part of our territorial 
revenue). They also are part of our cost of government, and I am adverse to 
writing them off as mere liabilities. 

I note in Mr. Phillips’ letter that the old bugaboo “per capita taxation,” that 
favorite rallying cause of all opponents of statehood from absentee owners to 
plain run-of-the-mill citizens, has been tossed into the arena again. Actually, 
as Mr. Phillips knows, there is no such thing as “per capita” taxation. We pay 
taxes on the income we earn, the property we own, the liquor we drink, the 
gasoline we use and other tangible things of that nature not on people as 
such. It so happens that most of the income tax of Alaska and also the 
business license tax comes from residents and corporations outside of Alaska 
and to figure per capita taxes on that basis is to dodge the issue. For instance, 
the enormous earnings of outside corporations doing business in Alaska over 
the years, cannot be figured at a per capita rate, because they have no relation 
to the population of Alaska. The same can be said of the transient workers 
of Alaska who pay income on their Alaska earnings but maintain their resi- 
dences elsewhere. This will include much of the labor force in the fishing and 
construction industries, a major source of territorial income. 

Furthermore, Mr. Phillips has overlooked the fact that there is no county 
taxation in Alaska. So in rating $268 or $350 as the largest “per capita tax” 
in the United States (which it isn’t) he has failed to note that elsewhere in 
the United States the citizens have a county tax superimposed on their State 
tax and the combined tax becomes the “per capita tax” burden. 

There may be some points in Mr. Phillips’ argument I have failed to touch. 
I would remind him however that the cost of State government in any State 
depends largely on the will of the people. If the people want and demand the 
services all enlightened States give their citizens—including teachers’ pen- 
sions—they must expect to pay for them. Nothing could be more apropos in 
that connection than the words of Justice Holmes heretofore quoted, “With 
taxes one buys civilization, by no means a bad bargain.” Alaska as a territory 
is providing most of these services to her citizens. The question should be 
then not “How much will statehood cost?’ but “How much civilization do we 
want in Alaska?’ for in the final analysis statehood itself is the real essence 
of civilization. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 13, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will be in order. 

Pending the arrival of scheduled witnesses, I will ask unanimous 
consent that two communications be made a part of the record; one 
from William Haller and Emery F. Tobin, Ketchikan, in opposition 
to statehood, and the other a letter from the National American Legion 
advocating statehood for Alaska, a resolution adopted at the national 
executive committee meeting of the American Legion held October 
17-19, 1956: 

Without objection, the 2 communications, 1 for and 1 against state- 
hood, will be made a part of the record at this point. 

Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The communications follow :) 


” 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, March 12, 1957. 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

As citizens interested first in industrial development of Alaska to make Alaska 
a homeland for many people, we respectfully urge your committee consider 
virtual impossibility this objective, with costs of living and costs production 
now from 21 to 55 percent higher here than in States, plus transportation costs, 
for products to market. Federal Government now pays its employees 25 percent 
cost-of-living differential, this being exempt from income tax. Present economy 
Alaska now dependent 65 to 70 percent Government spending, principally defense. 
Cost of state government would nearly double our tax burden, making com- 
petition with States impossible. What little private indusrty we now have 
nearly all concentrated southeastern Alaska, where costs of living and production 
costs lower. Please consider commonwealth for this southeastern area under 
similar arrangement as Puerto Rico. Believe industry would then be attracted 
to our resources, making statehood eventually practical. 
WILLIAM HALLER AND Emery F. Tostn. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. Leo W. O’BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'BRIEN: Referring to the hearings now being conducted 
by the Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, relative to proposed 
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statehood for Alaska, I enclose two copies of Resolution No. 62 adopted at the 
October 17-19, 1956, meeting of the national executive committee of the American 
Legion advocating statehood for Alaska. 

While we are not asking for the privilege of a personal appearance I would 
appreciate it if the subcommittee would be good enough to give consideration 
to the enclosed resolution during their deliberations thereon. 

I would also thank you to have the attached resolution incorporated in the 
record of the hearings. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MiLes D,. Kennepy, Director. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN LEGION HELD 
OCTOBER 17-19, 1956 


RESOLUTION No, 62—-STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Whereas the United States of America stands irrevocably for the principles 
of self-government and for the granting of such rights to the peoples of the 
world ; and 

Whereas the residents of Alaska have officially registered, by their ballot, their 
desire to become a member of the United States of America; and have unmis- 
takably proven their ability to assume the responsibilities of such self-govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the said residents have proven their loyalty to the United States by 
their actions and behavior in recent world conflicts : and 

Whereas statehood will prove a tremendous incentive to the development of 
Alaska, which said development is essential to the defense of Alaska and the 
United States ; and 


Whereas the American Legion has supported statehood for the Territory: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the national executive committee of the American Legion, meet- 
ing at Indianapolis, Ind., October 17-19, 1956, does hereby reaffirm our support 
for statehood for Alaska. 


Mr. O’Brien. It has been suggested it might be the desire of the 
subcommittee to send a group as a subcommittee of its own to the 
hospital to receive short direct testimony from the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Seaton. Mr. Seaton’s views were outlined to the sub- 
committee at some length and rather positively earlier in these hearings. 

It could be arranged, if it meets with the approval of the subcom- 
mittee, to send such a group to the hospital tomorrow morning. The 
Chair has no particular views on the subject. What is the pleasure of 
the committee on that matter / 

Mr. Pitr1ion. Would the trip, Mr. Chairman, add anything to the 
emphasis placed upon his views? I think his views are pretty well 
known to the committee. For a considerable time here the other day 
the Assistant Secretary fully explained the Secretary’s views, and I 
see no necessity for it. If anyone wishes to go down to see the Secre- 
tary, that is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Urr. May I ask: Has the Secretary requested an opportunity 
to extend his views further ? 

Mr. O’Brien. No; he has not requested an opportunity. The sug- 
gestion was made, and then we communicated with the Secretary, be- 
cause we had no desire to go to the hospital and bother him or harrass 
him or anything of that sort, and the word we received from him was 
that he would be delighted. 

The only thought that I had was that, while we have his views in the 
record and they are very plain, there was no opportunity to question 
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him directly by any member of the committee. As I say, the Chair 
has no strong views one way or the other on it. I think as far as the 
record is concerned his position will be very clear. If some people 
wish to question him about his views, that will not be so clear, although 
there was an opportunity to question the Under Secretary who, pre- 
sumably, reflected the views of the Secretary. 

Do any other members of the subcommittee have any feeling in the 

matter ¢ 

Mr. Enete. Mr. Chairman, I have a feeling we would have diffi- 
culties with a meeting in the hospital. It w ould be rather unusual. 
From a procedural standpoint it is a little difficult to visualize just 
how that would go forward. I assume members unable to attend a 
meeting at the hospital might raise serious objections to meetings out- 
side of the Capitol. 

Mr. Pitxi0on. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Enete. Yes. 

Mr. Puui0n. If I were in Florida next week, could I ask the com- 
mittee to come there and get my views? I would think a precedent 
might be established. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would say the Chair would consider that very seri- 
ously. Personally I would much prefer to go to Florida than the 
hospital. 

Let me put it this way, if I may: Are any members of the sub- 
committee anxious to visit the hospital to get this additional testi- 
mony from the Secretary / 

Mr. Rogers. May I ask this question: How long will the Secretary 
be sick out there ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. I have no idea. 

Mr. Rogers. Could we not wait on him a month or two? [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Mr. Chairman, as an alternative to the proposal 
of the chairman, I want to say | am perfectly willing to join the 
chairman in visiting the Secretary at the hospital if he wi ishes to do 
so. But as an alternative, I wonder if we could not submit to him, 
if he is in physical condition to handle them, some interrogatories 
that would cover the points we wish to explore with him and let 
him prepare written answers to the questions for submission to the 
committee, and afford to every member of the committee who wants 
to have questions answered an opportunity to prepare questions and 
submit them. 

Mr. Puzion. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

Mr. Pixon. It might be quite a process by the time we get through 
studying the form of the questions to be proposed and the relevant 
procedural matters. 

Mr. O’Brien. If the gentleman will yield, may the Chair say 
that I cannot for the life of me detect any great enthusiasm for v isiting 
the hospital, and unless there is a demand from the subcommittee I 
think perhaps we will stand on the Secretary’s statement. 

We have three witnesses this morning, the members of Alaska’s 
Tennessee plan delegation. 

Governor Gruening, I wonder does your group plan to testify sep- 
arately or would you prefer to approach it as a group and be ques- 
tioned as a group? 
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Mr. Gruenrnc. Mr. Chairman, I think we propose to testify sep- 
arately because we are going to tell different aspects, but we are all 
as one in our views on the subject before the committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand that you have a rather pressing en- 
gagement in New York City tonight. 

Mr. Gruentne. I can stay during the entire session. 

Mr. O’Brien. But we have to leave. The House is meeting early 
today and the full committee is going back in session. 

Governor, would you give us the benefit of your views ? 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST GRUENING, ALASKA-TENNESSEE PLAN 
SENATOR-ELECT FROM ALASKA 


Mr. Gruenine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 

90 years ago in the treaty of cession signed with Russia on March 
30, 1867, the United States made a specific pledge about the future 
of the Territory, which was as follows: 

The inhabitants of the ceded territory, according to their choice, may return 
to Russia within 3 years, but if they should prefer to remain in the ceded ter- 
ritory, they, with the exception of the uncivilized native tribes, shall be admitted 
to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, and shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of 
their liberty, sovereignty, and religion. The uncivilized tribes will be subject 
to such laws and regulations as the United States may, from time to time, 
adopt in regard to aboriginal tribes of that country. 


Now the heart of that promise is that all but those who were mem- 
bers of the uncivilized tribes—who, incidentally, have become fully 
civilized in the 90 years since that time 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States. 

That was 90 years ago, - that pledge has not yet been fulfilled. 
It will be fulfilled if and when the Congress enacts a statehood bill. 
For, all the rights, advantages, and immunities of United States 
citizenship would obviously include the right to vote for President 
and Vice President, to be represented in the Congress by 2 United 
States Senators and 1 Representative with a vote, and freedom from 
a number of restrictions which have been written into the Organic 
Act of 1912 and into other legislation by the Congress, some of which 
would be repealed automatically with statehood. 

Now those 90 years under the American flag have represented in 
the relation of the Federal Government to Alaska a period of neglect 
and indifference, and worse, even discrimination, without precedent 
or e irallel in the history of our country. 

I did not intend to go into this subject in detail, assuming that the 
members of the committee were familiar with it. But since yesterday 
when two members of the committee challenged the testimony of one 
of our witnesses, Mr. C. W. Snedden, the publisher of the Fairbanks 
News-Miner, when he said that he considered that we Alaskans were 
second-class citizens, I wish to say that I believe a great number of 
Alaskans, perhaps the majority, hold that view with him. I for one 
share it, and I am prepared today to try to document my conviction 
to that effect. 

It is my belief that Uncle Sam has been guilty of colonialism to- 
ward Alaska. Colonialism is kind of an ugly word and is somewhat 
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in disrepute now. But we were born as a Nation through a revolt 
against colonialism, and I assure you that the grievances of our colo- 
nial forefathers against Britain were similar in a number of respects 
to those against which they protested in Alaska beginning almost 90 
years ago and against which we protest today. 

' T apologize for taking the additional time, if the committee will 
yermit me to do so, to document that view. 

After the purchase in 1867 Alaska was called many harsh names, 
especially in the following year, 1868, when the House of Re epresenta- 
tives was called upon to pay the bill—all of $7,200,000 for 375 million 
acres, somewhat less than 2 cents per acre, which we in Alaska con- 
sider one of the greatest real-estate bargains in all history. 

Seward, whose motive in purchasing and annexing Alaska stemmed 
from his basic purpose to extend the American way of life, the Amer- 
ican idea, all over the North American Continent, was denounced and 
criticized, and Alaska came in for a lot of detraction. Alaska was 
called Seward’s folly, Icebergia, and Walrussia, which was a pun 
both upon the nation from which we were purchased and upon our 
noble mammal, the walrus. Alaska was pictured as an Arctic deso- 
late waste unfit for human habitation in which nothing could grow. 
As the United States had already occupied Alaska and raised our flag 
there, it was difficult for Congress to do anything other than pay the 
bill, and it was done. 

During the next 17 years Congress passed just 2 bills dealing spe- 
cifically with Alaska. One was an act extending the navigation and 
custom laws to Alaska, which meant little more than that a collector 
of customs would be put in charge and that foreign goods coming into 
Alaska would pay the same duties as elsewhere under the flag. 

The other was an act turning over the rich seal fisheries of the Pribi- 
lof Islands, those two little fogbound islands in the Bering Sea which 
are the rookeries for the valuable fur seal, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shortly afterward leased them to a private concern in 
San Francisco, giving it an exclusive monopoly of the fur-seal trade 
for 20 years. 

And that was all. For the next 17 years, a period which is known 
in Alaska as the era of no government, it was impossible to purchase, 
acquire title to, to sell, transfer, or deed property. It was impossible 
to stake a claim. It was ‘umponible to get married legally. It was 
impossible to punish crime unless the aggrieved party took the law into 
his own hands. Such authority as there was was exercised de facto 
and without any legal authority by the commanding officer of the 
troops stationed in Sitka, which had been the ancient Russian capital 
and continued to be ours until 1906. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. What was that period, Governor 4 

M. Gruentne. From 1867 until 1884, 17 years. 

And when, in 1877, the comanding general and his detachment of 
troops were called to Idaho to put down an uprising of the Nez Perce 
Indians, there was not even that semblance of authority. The inhabi- 
tants became alarmed at the possibility of an Indian uprising. Pos- 
sibly the idea was contagious. As a matter of fact, that fear was 
widely held throughout the west in the 1870’s. I remember reading 
in William Allen White’s autobiography that even in Kansas, in that 
decade, the people were alarmed that there might be Indian uprisings. 
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So the white inhabitants, who had come to Alaska hopefully to 
settle, wrote to the Federal Government in Washington—this being 
before the days of telegraph and cable—and urged ‘that some small 
warship or gunboat be stationed up there just in case of trouble and 
to overawe any possible uprisers. No attention was paid to this 
request. 

The requests became more insistent, more alarmed. Whether justi- 
fied or not, the people were fearful and wrote: “We are likely to be 
massacred. Please send us a gunboat.” No attention was paid. 

Finally, in alarm, the Americans in and around Sitka appealed to 
their neighbors, the Canadians, and one of Her Majesty’s men-of-war 
came up and performed the function for a number of months that one 
of Uncle Sam’s vessels should have. 

After several months of this helpful performance by a neighbor- 
ing nation’s warship, an American cruiser arrived, and for the next 
4 years the captain of that vessel and his successors exercised, also 
de facto and without any legal authority, the rulership of Alaska. 

Now in retrospect these 17 years may not seem like a very long 
period of time; but after all it embraces 4 Freaidentis ul administra- 
tions, and what is more, 8 Congresses, with at least 2, and generally 
3, sessions. And yet 8 Genameae:' ‘ame and went and extended no 
form of government to Alaska. 

It was impossible for the settler up there even to get title to the 
cabin he had hewed from the wilderness, and in fact he was not even 
legally justified in hewing that cabin in the wilderness. He was for- 
bidden by Federal law—and he violated it when he did so—to cut 
down any trees at that time. 

Finally in 1884 the Congress, in response to the successive prod- 
dings of several Presidents decided it would enact a body of law 
in Alaska, and without giving it too much thought it enacted 
Alaska’s first organic act, the act of 1884. That act provided a gov- 
ernor, who was authorized and charged with the responsibility of 
visiting his vast Territory and reporting to Congress on it once a 
year, but the act provided no means of transportation and no funds 
with which to acquire it. It provided a Federal district judge and 
four lower court judges. 

The act appropriated all of $25,000 for education. It specifically 
forbade the application of the land laws to Alaska. It specifically 
forbade the establishment of counties. It specifically forbade the 
establishment of a legislature. Finally, for good measure it applied 
the code of the State of Oregon to Alaska. Having been a good code 
in Oregon, it was assumed it would be good for Alaska. Unfor- 
tunately it was unworkable for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, the code of Oregon, like other State codes, had 
many references to county functions, and county officials, and as 
Alaska had no counties and it had been specifically forbidden to estab- 
lish them, all of these provisions made no sense whatever. 

For instance, it was provided in the Oregon code that if a school 
district was to be established it had to be done through county com- 
missioners, but as Alaska was forbidden to have counties and, there- 
fore, county commissioners, it could not have any school districts. 

The Oregon code provided that, in order to be a member of the jury 
you had to be a taxpayer, and as Congress had provided no taxes for 
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Alaska it could not-have any legal juries, either grand or petit, and 
therefore no jurisprudence under the American plan. 

From 1884 to 1898, a period of the next 14 years, the annual re- 
ports, messages, and communications of 5 successive Governors to the 
Secretary of the Interior, to the President, to the Congress were 
primarily urgent pleas to do something about it. 

They said in varying ways: “After all, we are American citizens. 
We came up here in good faith. Give us some body of law by which 
we can establish ourselves.” 

No attention whatever was paid to that. No attention was paid 
until in the late nineties gold was discovered in the Klondike. Now 
the Klondike lay across the border in the Yukon Territory, Canada, 
but the roads to it lay through Alaska. When those 60,000 Americans 
came up there and found that they had no adequate body of law to 
assure them of the fruits of their efforts—and within a year or two 
there were other gold strikes in Alaska, on the beach at Nome and in 
the Yukon Basin, thus converting the Klondike into an Alaskan 
episode—they began writing caustic letters to their Senators and 
Congressmen, and being still voters and constituents, for the first time 
those letters aroused some attention. 

So only at the end of the century, 33 years after the purchase, was 
there the beginning of some legislation. 

Well, this legislation, drafted by men 5,000 miles from the scene, 
without any firsthand knowledge of Alaska, although well intentioned, 
was often inappropriate and unworkable. So there arose a demand 
from the people of Alaska for someone who could speak officially for 
the people of Alaska, at least a voteless delegate such as every Terri- 
tory had had from the very beginning. That demand had been 
voiced early in the 1880’s, but even after it was voiced much more 
insistently in the late 1890's, it took Congress four successive sessions 
to grant even that modicum of representation, a voteless delegate and 
the voteless delegate was not granted to Alaska until 1906. 

Mr. O’Brien. I wonder if you could suspend at this point. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess to permit a meeting of the 
full committee which had been recessed. We will return if we have 
time after the full-committee meeting. 

Mr. Gruentne. Very well. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee recessed, reconvening at 10:58 
a. m.. as follows:) 

Mr. O’Brien. The subcommittee will again be in session. 

Governor, will you be able to return tomorrow morning ? 

Mr. Gruentnc. Not tomorrow morning. You promised we would 
not meet until Friday. 

Mr. O’Brien. We are going to meet Friday also. Will you be 
available on Friday ¢ 

Mr. Gruentne. Yes, surely. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the other members of the delegation be available 
tomorrow ¢ 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. The House goes into session at 11 this morning, 
which we did not know yesterday. 
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Mr. Gruenine. It will be all right for me to resume on Friday ? 

Mr. O’Brren. Yes. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess and we will meet again at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 11 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Thursday, March 14, 1957.) 


WwW 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND [INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
rhe subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in the 
‘committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien 
chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. O’Brien. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will be in order. 
The first witness this morning will be William A. Egan, Senator 
under Alaska’s “Tennessee plan.” 
Do you have a statement, Mr. Egan ¢ 
Mr. Eean. Yes, sir; I have a statement. I do not have any extra 
copes. 
Dr. Mirzer. Mr. Chairman, it is a rule of the committee that we 
ave copies of these statements before us, if it is at all possible. I 
realize there are occasions where witnesses do not have time to prepare 
them, but Mr. Egan, Mr. Rivers, and the Governor yesterday are not 
asual witnesses; they have been in town for months. I see no reason 
why they should not have a statement prepared that we can read and 
inderstand and ask some questions about. 
The Governor made some statements yesterday that I have to go to 
the record prepared for that day in order to dig those things out. 
Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, in that connection if there is a fault 
here, it is mine, because Mr. Egan asked me if he should have typed 
copies of this, and frankly I did not know the rule here. 
Dr. Mitier. The gentleman has been a member of the committee 
for quite some time, and the rule has always been if a witness has a 
prepared statement he should have copies. I much prefer to hear 
them than to hear someone who has not a statement before the com- 
mittee. I will not insist on it. 

Mr. Bartierr. I will say to the gentleman that very few witnesses 
have come before the committee with prepared statements. 

Dr. Mitier. That is not true. That is the rule on outside and 
Government witnesses. We have the rule adopted, and if there is 
invthing wrong about it, 1 want to know. It says: 

Each committee as far as practical, require all witnesses appearing before it 
to file in advance written statements of their prepared testimony, and to limit 
their oral presentations to a brief summary of the argument. 

These are the rules of the committee. 

Mr. Bartierr. If the gentleman will permit, this was the situation, 
nechanically: So far as Mr. Egan is concerned, so far as Mr. Rivers 
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is concerned, so far as Governor Gruening is concerned, they have not 
established an oflice yet, and they do not have stenographers, and they 
have no facilities readily available. 

Dr. Mrucrr. I am sure the Delegate from Alaska would make his 
facilities available. 

Mr. Barrurrr. I am sure we would if we had the time. 

Dr. Minter. And have his office run off a few statements. I do that 
in my own office. if someone comes in and says they need a stenogra- 
pher, or someone to make a mimeographed statement. I realize it is 
flexible as far as practical, but these witnesses have been here for a 
long while, and it is possible for them to have a written statement 
to be presented to the committee which we can follow, and then ask 
intelligent questions. 

Mr. Barrier. I can hand the gentleman a statement now. I have 
a copy of it. 

Dr. Minirr. You have a copy of it? 

Mr. Barrierr. Just made available. Here you are [handing docu- 
ment |. 

Dr. Mrtier. | would think other members should have the same 
privilege I have. I am not. going to hold up the testimony, but I do 
want to say we ought to follow the regular course, and when Mr. 
Gruening comes back I think we ought to tell him to have a prepared 
statement. The Delegate from Alaska knows the rules of the House, 
and the rules of the committee. 

Mr. Barrierr. I know that we have many, many witnesses who 
come before this committee, and who do not testify from prepared 
statements. I do know that. 

Dr. Mixer. I think that is true when they come in as casual wit 
nesses. I have no objection to that. But where principal witnesses 
come in and have had a long time to prepare their testimony, they 
ought not to come in here and give off-the-cuff testimony. There is 
no way for members of the committee to follow the testimony on 
cross-examination. 

The only way I have of reading the testimony yesterday is to get 
the transcribed notes. I presume they are available. I have not 
asked for them yet. I would like to see them. Of course, I would 
have to depend upon them. But the rules of the committee are “as 
far as practical,” and I think it is practical for these three witnesses 
appearing, Mr. Egan and Mr. Rivers this morning, and Governor 
Gruening, to have prepared statements, and conform to the rules of 
the committee. 

Mr. Asprnatxt. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Dr. Mirtirr. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Of course, I agree with the gentleman from Ne- 
braska that that is what we would like to have. But in my opinion 
the fact that we do not have them for these witnesses is not very much 
different than it is with the usual witness. The gentleman and I 
have traveled throughout the West, in his area, the district he repre- 
sents and the one I represent, and while they were notified of our 
hearings weeks ahead of time, usually not one-tenth of the witnesses 
appearing before our hearings had written statements as the rule calls 
for. So even though I agree with my friend from Nebraska that is 
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what we would like to have, I still do not believe these witnesses should 
not be permitted to make statements because they have not filed 
statements. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair may say that it is certainly much better 
for the committee for procedure to have written statements, but I am 
sure that the gentleman from Nebraska will agree with me that the 
committees of C ongress should never adopt a policy of not hearing 
witnesses unless they have typewritten statements, when our object is 
to get at the truth and the facts. While it would be more convenient 
for. us to have a statement, we have a situation here where there has 
been some misunderstanding. But I would urge any further wit- 
nesses who have the opportunity, and where it is practical, to prepare 
astatement. 

Dr. Mitier. I think they ought to be advised of that, Mr. Chairman. 
Iam not going to object this morning. TI realize we do receive testi- 
mony from casual witnesses out in the field that seldom know what the 
rules are. Someone should have told these witnesses what the rules 
are. I shall object after today if principal witnesses of this type, who 
are here for a long period of time, do not present statements before the 
committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say, if I may, that Governor Gruening is 
coming back tomorrow, and he had proceeded to some extent into his 
testimony. It was my observation that he was speaking from notes. 
He is absent from Washington today, and I would hope that the gentle- 
man would exclude Governor Gruening. 

Dr. Minurr. He is an old hand around here. He knows what the 
tules are. I would not be inclined to excuse him. He is not a novice 
around committees. He knows what the rules are. 

I do not know that Mr. Rivers does, but Governor Gruening could 
hardly be excused on the basis of not knowing the rules. 

I believe counsel has an observation. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Annorr. Mr. Chairman, we will take upon ourselves to hand 
copies of the committee rules to witnesses, and I think we can prepare 
a form, where they write in and request appearance, to call attention 
to the section Dr. Miller did. I think the staff undou! itedly is partly 
at fault there. The committee rules are made available. and that pro 
vision, so far as practical, has been called to the attention of a number 
of witnesses, and I think we did not in this case. 

Dr. Minuer. There have oce urred times, Mr. Chairm: in, where they 
have presented written testimony that we refused to let them put i 
the record, because of the nature of the testimony. We are not in 
position to do that when the witnesses are before the committee and 
sit down and start talking off the cuff. I feel half naked as far as the 
testimony is concerned. 

Mr. O'Brien. May I say, even if the witness prepares a statement, 
he is not required to follow it, and he might elaborately depart from it. 

Dr. Mirier. But we have the statement from which we may ques- 
tion, and that we do not have. TI will not object to it, but I do want to 

caution the witnesses who have an opportunity to do so, to prepare 
statements. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Eean. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. EGAN, ALASKA’S “TENNESSEE PLAN” Sa = 
SENATOR-ELECT, VALDEZ, ALASKA s ne 
4 , ; becau 
Mr. Eean. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I would Willi 
like at this time to express my appreciation for the privilege and want 
honor of testifying here. I would also like to express my personal ap- Th 
preciation at this time—and I feel that it is the appreciation of the the | 
vast majority of the people of Alaska—to the Secretary of the In- the { 
terior, the Honorable Fred Seaton, for the constructive approach his | ts 
Department is now making toward the question of statehood for oe 
Alaska. ye: 
My name is William A. Egan. I was born in Alaska. My business It 
is that of a merchant at Valdez, Alaska. eral | 
During the course of the several statehood hearings of past years, Stat 
the record has become replete with practically every argument pro | with 
and con on the subject. It is not my intention to burden the time of | the. 
the committee members in a lengthy discourse covering my opinions | phra 
and the rehashing of the bulk of the permanent record. It 
My experience in government in Alaska has included several terms | and 
as a member of the Alaska Legislature. In recollecting my first ex- Unit 
perience in Territorial government in the year 1941 I cannot help but Alas 
review in my mind the time when I first read the provisions of the secl 
treaty concerning the cession of Russian possessions in North America celV 
to the United States of America. The provisions of that treaty econ 
greatly influenced my decision to draft a bill calling for a refere ndum well 
on the question of statehood for Alaska. It seemed to me back in | note 
1941 that the time had come to give an opportunity for the people of oun 
Alaska to officially voice their opinion as to their desire for statehood. sup 
The provisions of the treaty with Russia, which was concluded on ota 
March 30, 1867, and procl: aimed by the United States on June 20, 1867, int 
ceded that geographic area known as Alaska from Russia to the | 
U aed States of America. } con 
My first reading of the treaty occurred when I was in high school the 
in the Territory of Alaska. wee 
Now, in pursuing the record of previous hearings on statehood, one geo 
inds that there has been considerable dispute as to whether or not * 
Alaska was truly ever guaranteed statehood status as its rightful heri- ind 
tage. It has long been my contention that a careful study of the treaty wren 
of ¢ ession ¢ an sufficiently answer the question. len 
Article 3 of the treaty states: ele 
The inhabitants of the ceded territory, according to their choice, reserving | tha 
their natural allegiance, may return to Russia within 3 years, but if they | wh 
should prefer to remain in the ceded territory, they, with the exception of the | nm 
uncivilized native tribes, shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, ple 
advantages and immunities of citizens of the United States, and shall be main- pe! 
tained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property and religion. 3 
The uncivilized tribes will be subject to such laws and regulations as the United | ore 
States may, from time to time, adopt in regard to aboriginal tribes of that | Ur 
country. of 
That statement is the entire text of article 3 of the treaty of cession. | of 
The language which is pertinent to any hearing on legislation seek- | th 
ig to admit Alaska as one of the States of the Union of the United Its 
States is the specific assertion that— } ON 


They * * * shall be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, | 
and immunities of citizens of the United States. 
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It is my judgment, when I first read it, and it is now, that that 
specific wording, appearing in article 3 of the tre: ity of cession was 
no accidental terminology. That part of the sentence was inserted 
because the great men of that time, including the Secretary of State, 
William Henr y Seward, meant to leave no doubt that Alaska’s destiny 
was to one day become one of the States in the American Union. 

This judgment is strengthened more thoroughly when one recalls 
the phraseology used in section 2 of article 4 of the Constitution of 
the United States: 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States. 

It is readily discerned that the wording in this section of our Fed- 
eral Constitution relative to the guaranties to citizens of the several 
States, is strikingly similar to the wording of article 3 of the treaty 
with Russia, with one exception. In artic le 3 of the treaty of cession, 
the word “rights” is additional strengthening language to the express 
phraseology of the constitutional provision, 

It would be difficult to avoid the conclusion that Secret: iry Seward 
and others wanted to make crystal clear that the Government of the 
United States envisioned the day when the American citizens of 
Alaska would petition for full partnership as a State of the Union. 
Secretary Seward was endowed with the farsighted facility for per- 
ceiving the potential strategic importance of ‘Alaska and the future 
economic and cultural contribution Alaska would make to the national 
well-being. These conclusions become all the more logical when one 
notes that Seward’s great friend from Massachusetts, Senator Charles 
Sumner, in a lengthy and learned speech on the floor of the Senate 
supporting ratification of the treaty that ceded Alaska to the United 
States from Russia, specifically dedicated Alaska to future statehood 
in the Union. 

Thus, as a layman, as an Alaskan, and as an American citizen, my 
conviction is that there is a wealth of recorded evidence to sustain 
the reasoning of these citizens who maintain that statehood for Alaska 
was long ago officially committed as the ultimate heritage for the 
geogr aphic area now constituting the Territory of Alaska. 

Statements have been prese 7 .d in various hear ings, purporting an 
indication that admittance of Alaska to the Union would tend to 
weaken the sovereign power of other States of the Union, and would 
lend acceleration toward Federal encroachment upon individual sover- 
eign States rights. To me no premise could be more fallacious than 
that. When a people has lived for decade after decade in an area 
where the long arm of Federal jurisdiction has had the final deter- 
mination over most important decisions; when a people have had to 
plead with a “hat in hand approach” over a seemingly unending 
period of time in order that they might gain some necessary consid- 
eration, then that area can surely not be expected, if taken into the 
Union, to lend its small effort toward diluting the natural separation 
of sovereignty between the Federal Government and the governments 
of the many States. Such separ ation of sovereign powers is one of 
the chief reasons why our United States of America has maintained 
itself as the greatest, the most benevolent and the most respected 

Nation on the face of the earth. It is difficult, indeed, for me to 
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visualize that any other area under the American flag could be more 
cognizant than Alaska of the basic principles set forth by our fore- 
fathers, of the solemn responsibilities that will be ours w hen statehood 
becomes an achieved fact. 

We know that the Congress of the United States will consider the 
merits of statehood legislation in light of its relation to the basie 
principles of self-government as set forth in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

On the other hand, we recognize that there are some areas where 
various members of the Congress have some doubt as to our ability 
to shoulder the responsibilities of statehood. ; 

The people of Alaska have met all the tests. The »y have signified 
on several different occasions their eagerness, readiness, and willing- 
ness to assume these responsibilities. 

The government within the Territory has met the fiscal responsibili- 
ties forthrigh tly. A provision in the organic act, or congressional 
constitution for the Territory of Alaska, has prohibited the Territorial 
government from assuming any indebtedness. <A recent provision 
enacted by the Congress would permit bonded indebtedness for capital 
expenditures up to $20 million. Up to this time none of the per missive 
indebtedness has been encumbered. Notwithstanding this provision 
against indebtedness, the Territorial government has provided the 
citizens of Alaska with practically every human government service 
that the sovereign States make available to their residents. At the 
same time, the Territory has been forced to meet all capital expenditure 
outlays with immediate full cash withdrawals from its general 
treasury. 

The Territory has met the test of readiness for statehood in provid- 
ing an excellent public school system within Alaska. It has met the 
test by providing a school of higher learning, the University of 
Alaska, which is recognized as one of the finest schools of its kind in 
America. It has met the test by providing funds for road construction, 
construction of airfields, improvement of boat harbors, and so forth. 
It has met the test by providing a sound, progressive social welfare and 
health program. 

[t has met the test by prov iding a Territorial department of fisheries 
whi ” will have had adequate experience in assuming the manage- 
ment, proper utilization, and perpetuation of that resource upon the 
attainment of statehood. 

It has met the test of providing a Territorial department of mines, 


It has met the test by providing for a Territorial department of 
lands. 

It h: as met the est by prov iding for the Alaska Resour es Develop- 
ment Board, v hi h is assembling extensive research material for re- 
SOUrCe eval iaiiink, 

It has met the test in many other particulars. All of this, while land 


area available for the Territory constitutes only about 1 percent of 
the total land area. All this while the management of our important 
resources remains under almost total Federal domination. 

The historic examples of other areas. part ieularly in the West, that 
became States of the Union point up vividly that there was no extensive 
economic development in those areas until after statehood became 
a fact. It is my conviction that the people in a given area are more 
likely to have the ability and on-the-spot vigor for more properly 
iensietne and promoting the development, utilization, and perpetua- 
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tion of its resources generally than under almost total Federal juris- 
diction. By this I do not mean to be unduly critical. Having resided 
ina Federal area all of my lifetime, I am certainly aware that the vast 
majority of Federal officers are well intentioned. It has long been 
mv feeling, though, that in the Federal Government there is too long 
a chain of command. It is oftentimes years before an unsatisfactory 
Federal regulation that carries the force of law can be changed. Our 
experience has been that the Congress itself will act more quickly to 
remedy an inequity than will a regulatory agency of the Government. 

The resources article of the constitution for the proposed State of 
Alaska provides, in my opinion, more than adequate provisions for the 
maximum utilization and perpetuation of resources of any nature 
existent within the confines of the new State. 

An important consideration that I feel is often overlooked in the 
consideration of statehood legislation, is the psychological impact 
admitting Alaska will have on the age-old fallacious concept that 
Alaska is the land of perpetual ice and snow. Believe me this is a 
very important aspect that in the past has caused no end of miscon- 
ception about the possibilities of Alaska’s progress. The fact that the 
entire Nation will immediately be cognizant that Alaska is actually 
an integral part of the United States, and not a far-off, frozen-land 
area, cannot help but accelerate a general interest in the area and aid 
immensely in the possibilities for stable economic development. 

We have found across the country and even among the citizenry 
here in Washington, D. C.. a general unbelievable lack of factual 
impressions as to climatic conditions, et cetera. 

Most citizens appear thunderstruck when they learn that agricul- 
tural development has progressed to the point where it is relatively an 
important consideration in the economy of Alaska. 

There are so many unseen ways in which the very act of admission 
‘an produce the impetus for economic progress, that I am certain even 
those of us who have presented our impressions of the possibilities to 
you, will be overwhelmed with the advancement within Alaska in one 
decade following Alaska’s admission to the Union. 

Now I certainly do not intend to say that on the day after statehood 
legislation would be enacted for Alaska that a huge change would 
occur. I do feel, however, that within one deeade following the 
advent of statehood there will have been a major change in the Terri- 
torial progress from all aspects. 

Congress itself, through the statements of various Members, have 
remonstrated that Alaska get its house in order. Members of Con- 
gress and of agencies of the Federal Government, urged a basic tax 
program, the levying of additional gasoline taxes, et cetera. We have 
complied with all such requests, Alaska is ready. 

In some debates on this subject of statehood for Alaska it has been 
stated that the Alaskans could assume their full status as American 
citizens by merely removing their residence to one of the 48 States of 
the Union. In answer to that, let me say that the vast percentage of 
the population of Alaska are Americans who came there from the 
many States of the Union. They love Alaska. They have trans- 
planted their roots there. They have reared and are rearing their 
children there. They have their homes there. They have their busi- 
nesses there. Their hearts are bent in anticipation for full partnership 
with each and every one of vou. They are fervently loyal to their 
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beloved United States of America. We are confident a this 85th 
Congress will vote them their rightful parandt. The Nation will 
quickly become aware that such action was the Nation’s gain. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. I just have one question in connection with this whole 
question of statehood. 

The statisticians have suggested to us that within our lifetime, and 
certainly within the lifetime of our children, the population of this 
country will go to 220 million or 230 million people. I wonder if you 
believe that in our search for population elbow room, the Territory of 
Alaska as a State could be developed to a point where it could with 
its own resources—and I am including agriculture—take care of a 
population of as many as 10 million. Would you think that would 
be reasonably possible ¢ 

Mr. Eean. Mr. Chairman, as to any specific figure in population, 
I would hesitate to say. But I certainly feel that Alaska, on the basis 
of geological reports and other reports relative to the known resources 
in the area, could eventually support a population of several million 
inhabitants. 

Mr. O’Brien. Several million ? 

Mr. Eean. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. That would include agriculture / 

Mr. Kean. That would. I believe that agriculture is in its infancy 
in Alaska at the present time. Each year there is more interest, and 
each year there is more produced in the line of agriculture in the 
Territory. 

I believe that had there not been such a prevalent misconception 
existing as to the climatic conditions in Alaska, agriculture would have 
previously progressed many, many times, over what it is now in 
Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is all the questions I have. 

The gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, I would congratulate Mr. Egan on 
his statement. It is a well- prepared, well-thought-out statement. Of 
course, I can say it echoes my sentiments, and I will reserve any rights 
to question. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Murer. I appreciate the statement you made, Senator. I 
think it is a good statement, except it does not satisfy me as to how 
the new State would get along in an economic way. It disturbs me 
a little. 

I think you are right that you have made a lot of progress in the 
Territory in certain things. ! 

I noticed the Governor, in his testimony yesterday, mentioned the 
fact that for many years Alaska had been neglected, that we only 
passed 2 bills over a period of 17 years that had anything to do with 
Alaska ; that at one time they could not purchase property, or acquire 
property, or get married legally, and could not transfer property. 
That is not true now, is it? You can get married legally in Alaska? 

Mr. Eean. yin can get what? ee 

Dr. Mitier. Get married legally now in Alaska / 

Mr. Ecan. We can now; yes. I hope. 

Dr. Mirier. One of his arguments for statehood—he said even the 


lovelorn had no place to get married. I wonder whether that had 
been corrected. 
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Mr. Egan. That applied to part of the statement which dealt with 
the early days. 

Mr. O’Brien. If the gentleman will y ield. 

First of all, the answer to that is“ Yes 

Mr. Pitiion. Will the gentleman yield? 

Dr. Mintzer. Yes. 

Mr. Prution. I am reminded that a governor of Hawaii asserted 
that the hula dance in Hawaii was one of the prime reasons why Ha- 
waii should have statehood. So there is some sentimentality con- 
nected with a governor’s statement at times. 

Dr. Mitter. As I read his statement for statehood, he spoke about 
the lovelorn not getting an opportunity to get legally married. “It 
was impossible for the lovelorn to get, married legally. ” ‘That is his 
statement. I wondered whether that is true now, or all of these things 
we had in the past. 

It seems to me Congress has passed a number of bills for Alaska. It 
seems your delegate has been very busy, because every committee day 
we have 3 or 4 bills for Alaska. { did not realize we had been neglect- 
ing Alaska in a legislative way. Do you think we have? 

Mr. Een. I feel in the past decade perhaps the Congress has given 
more consideration to Alaskan problems than prev viously. But it was 
my feeling, too, that the Congress had in mind putting us in a posi- 
tion where we could in all respects rightfully seek admission to the 
Union, and I feel that that day has arrived. 

Dr. Minter. The Governor also said he could not legally build his 
own cabin—go out and hew down a tree in the wilderness. “He was 
forbidden by law—and he violated it—to cut down any trees at that 
time.” 

That has been corrected now ? 

Mr. Eean. To a certain degree some of those things have been 
corrected. 

Dr. Mitier. I will wait and ask the Governor on those statements. 
That is the reason I am so insistent on statements being before us 
because it is a little difficult for members to follow. 

Mr. Eean. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I regret 
not having a statement. 

Dr. Mitter. I am not blaming you. You made a good statement, 
and I was furnished a copy of it. Other members did not have it, 
and I think they should. 

On the question of meeting the tests, you speak about providing 
funds for roads and airports, schools and so forth. 

Mr. Eean. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Miiurr. Is some of that Federal funds, too? You are under 
the Federal-aid grant program, the same as the States? 

Mr. Eean. Yes, Dr. Miller. I just meant to show that we are meet- 
ing our obligations as well as we could. 

Dr. Minter. Do you know how many Federal-aid grant programs 
Alaska comes under ? 

Mr. Eaan. I believe Alaska comes under probably the majority of 
the Federal-aid programs, if not the vast majority, that the States 
come under. 

Dr. Mitier. I think that is true. I think at one time you did not. 
I have always felt you should. I think your Delegate here has been 
very diligent in seeing that was done. I am sure you do, under roads, 
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education, welfare, and other programs. I am not sure all of that 
money is not Federal money in some instances, in Alaska. In fact 
I rather felt hurt when one of your witnesses said you were being 
discriminated against. 

In fact, last year, we passed a bill for a mental-health program for 

Alaska, and gave you a good many millions of dollars to build a mental 
hospital, something we never do for the States. In that case it seems 
to me you have a “preferred status rather than being discriminated 
against. 

Mr. Eean. I think the witness you referred to, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may, was more or less, in speaking of discrimination, referring mainly 
to the Jones Act. 

My understanding of the matter is that that act specifically excludes 
foreign ships from calling at Alaskan ports with cargo. The case 
was taken to the Supreme Court and the Supreme Court said, in effect, 
that “Yes; it is discriminatory, but under the Constitution Congr ess 

“an pass discriminatory legislation relating to the Territory of 
Alaska.’ 

He was mainly concerned with things of that nature. 

Dr. Mituer. Then the fact that the C ongress was generous enough 
to give you an outright grant for a mental hospital “does put you in 
a preferred position over other States. 

Mr. Eaan. Mr. Miller, if I may comment on that, the way I felt 
about that—and I believe it is the way you felt as a member of the 
committee—that the Congress in setting up the organic act and the 
laws relative to what Alaska could do originally, it denied them the 
right to take care of their own mental patients. At that time had 
Alaska been able to take care of its own mental patients and provide 
the facilities, this situation would not have arisen—while we have 
always wanted them—that we would have to take them over right 
quickly, and there would not have been the necessity for great expense 
ut one time. 

Dr. Mriuier. The whole facts are that the United States Govern- 
ment for many years has subsidized you in taking care of the mentally 
ill. I am not objecting to it. I supported the bill last year after 
raising a lot of questions. 

I will say this to you: I think when you become a State you will 
not be able to support the type of hospital you are trying to build, 
which is what happens in other States. That has been my experience. 

My amendment to the bill gave you additional land, so that you 
might be able to operate the hospit: al, but it came under considerable 
criticism. But I would like to give you all of your land, if you are 
going to try to be a State. 

The only time I felt I could support statehood for Alaska was in 
1950, when Congress was going to be so generous as to give you state- 
hood, and give you about 5 percent of your land so you could exist as 
a State. I made the statement then you were not able to exist with 
that; it was a fraud anda farce. Yet the Delegate at that time in Con- 
gress voted against my amendment that would have given you 50 
percent of your land to exist as a State. Frankly, I expect to offer it 
again before I am through with this bill. I think you are entitled to it. 

Mr. Bartrerr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Dr. Miuumr. Yes, I will yield. I believe you were the Delegate at 
that time. 
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Mr. Barrierr. The bill at that time, as reported out by the com- 
mittee and passed by the House, treated us as generously in respect to 
lands, as any Territory had been before. 

Dr. Mituer. I disagree with that. I do not accept that statement at 
all for the record, because when Nebraska was given statehood it was 
given all of its land. 

Mr. Bartietr. I am talking about Westerr Territories. And it 
was 11 percent, not 4 percent. 

Dr. Mitier. It was about 5 percent of the land in that bill, and you 
had some land you already owned up there, 6 or 7 percent. 

Did you support the 50 percent provision ? 

Mr. Bartierr. I cannot vote anywhere. 

Dr. Minter. Well, you ran your legs off trying to defeat it, and that 
is a matter of record. I am going to offer it again this year, and I 
hope the gentleman will get behind it and try to support it. 

You would have had statehood in 1950, in my opinion, if some of 
you had not persisted in saying you could get along with 5 percent of 
the land. Speaking frankly to you, I think that was the situation. 

Coming back to the land in here, I think Alaska has about 375 mil- 
lion acres of land. Of that number of acres, I note there have already 
been set aside 93,700,000 acres under oil and gas leases, national for- 
ests, wildlife refuges, and so forth. 

I think this has already been entered into the record. 

Mr. Asgorr. I believe not, Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mirurr. If not, I would like to enter this in the record. It is 
from the United States Department of Interior, Bureau of Land 
Management, Memorandum for Holders of the Alaska Withdrawal 
Atlas. It is signed by Irving Sengel, Chief, Branch Research and 
Analysis, Division of Lands. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Aspinatu. Reserving the right to object. 

Dr. Mitter. I think it is approximately correct, if I may say. I 
think the map should be a part of the file. 

Mr. Asprnaux. I have no objection to it being made a part of the 
record for what it is worth, but I do object to it being made a part of 
the record as an accurate statement at this time. 

Dr. Mixer. It is from the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. AspInauu. I see no reason why the gentleman would object to 
my objecting to it going in as an accurate statement when it is not 
accurate. 

Dr. Mitter. Certainly it is as accurate as you can get when respon- 
sible Government officials arrive at conclusions with all the records 
that they have. 

Mr. Asnorr. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that that memorandum ac- 
companied the atlas prepared by the Bureau of Land Management of 
the Department of the Interior, I believe, as of the close of fiseal 1953, 
and a current withdrawal map will show something in the neighbor- 
hood of 90 million acres of land are presently withdr: awn in the 
Territory, that is, withdrawn or reserved for various purposes. It 
includes some 48 million acres presently included within the exterior 
boundaries of Public Land Order 82, withdrawal of 1943. 

Mr. Prtui0Nn. I would like to say that this appears to be a statement 
of facts as to withdrawals based upon, I suppose, actual figures of the 
Department. 
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Mr. Aspinaty. Would the gentleman from New York advise us as to 
the date of that paper ? 

Mr. Apporr. There is no date. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. That is right; there is no date on it. That is the 
reason I object to it as an accurate statement. 

Dr. x LER. This is dated December 17, 1952. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Maybe on that, but it is not on the other one. If it is 
Dece amber 17, 1952, it is over 4 years out of date. 

With the explanation counsel has made, I will let it go into the 
record now. 

Mr. Assorr. With that correction date? 

Mr. AspInaLyi. Yes. 

Mr. Pirnuion. Mr. Chairman, if I may state here, certainly it is 
accurate as to conclusions as we permit to be entered into the record, 
and to be stated by witness after witness after witness. We are not 
talking about veracity of evidence here. We permit conclusions as to 
the desirability of statehood and the benefits that will accrue to various 
peoples: because of statehood, all of which are ver y wild speculations 
and conclusions. To object to a statement of fact and permitting that 
type of evidence to come into statements day after day is just 
impossible. 

Mr. Aspinauu. If the gentleman will yield to me, just to bring you 
up to date, no witness has had anything to say about this. One of our 
good colleagues offered this in the hearing for the record, and it has 
much more force than any witness sitting down there. 

Mr. O’Brten. May the Chair suggest it be admitted to the record 
for what it is worth / 

Mr. Asprnaui. That is what I suggested. 

Dr. Miiier. I then offer another document. I believe it comes from 
reliable sources. I requested it from the Department, from Judge 


Stevens. I believe he is here this morning, or he was here the other 
day. Iwas going to ask that it be brought iitodh ite. IT recognize this 
is 1952. I had been wondering how much land had been withdrawn 


or reserved by the Government. 

We have a statement here, which apparently is October 1956, “Acre- 
age of Public Lands in Alaska in Withdrawal Status as of October 
1956.” The total amount is 92,310,000, which varies a little, about 
a million acres, from the 1952 record. 

Would there be any objection, Mr. Chairman—I am going to ask 
that we get a properly signed statement from the Department of the 
Interior ‘showing as near as they can the amount of land in with- 
drawals similar to either one of these statements. Is that a proper 
request / 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair would think so, and without objection—— 

Dr. Mitier. I will not ask it be inserted because I think this is one 
they sent down from my office. I would like to have it inserted. 

This [indicating] of course is an “Atlas of Alaska Showing Federal 
Withdrawals and Reservations, February 1952—United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary; Bureau of 
Land Management, Marion Clawson, Director.” 

I presume that is as accurate as we could get at that time. I do 
not think it should be any more than part of the file, but that is 
where the original figures on land withdrawals apparently came from. 
We can get a new statement showing it brought up to date, and I 
would like to do that. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, the atlas will be made a part of 
the file. 

Dr. Minter. And the statement a part of the record, and when we 
get the new statement, I would like to make it a part of the record. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Memorandum for Holders of the Alaska Withdrawal Atlas 


A preliminary tabulation of the acreage embraced in withdrawals shown in 
the Alaska Withdrawal Atlas is as follows: 


Type of withdrawal Acreage 

Oil and gas reservation north of Brooks Range, including Naval 
Petroleum Reserve honk Sle atid caninaes ae ee Sleek it tau tiete 48, 800, 000 
National forests ‘is sips ale Set ee eee 20, TOO, OOO 
rene POTOR@OR oo Se. axis encanta se ate a 8, 000, 000 
National parks and monuments__-_ bode oo 6, 900, 000 
Military and naval reserves_- cision abides 5 ee ae, a ee 3, 600, 000 
Native reservatious : wer. Se wd 3, 500, OOO 
Classification and in-aid-of-legislation _....-.-_-___-_________ 1, 600, 000 
Power-site classifications and reserves__— Ld Sd ee 200, OOO 

Other (including air navigation sites, 90,000: protection of water 

supply, 70,000: railroad reserves and town sites, 70.000; light 
houses, 50,000; coal reserves, 30,000: and miscellaneous )_— : 400, OOO 
Total iis sla TS eae eee —_ 93, TOD, OOO 


The total area withdrawn is something less than the total of the individual 
withdrawals since some of them overlap each other. 
IRVING SENGEL, 
Chief, Branch of Research and Analysis Division of Lands. 


(Committee note: The following information subsequently was of- 

fered :) 
Marcu 14, 1957. 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorialand Insular Affairs, 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. O'BRIEN: In response to the request of Congressman A. L. Miller, 
the following is a tabulation of the acreage of public lands in Alaska in with- 
drawal status as of October 1956: 


Type of withdrairal Acreage 

Oil and gas reservation north of Brooks Range, including Naval 

Bremer: ONION ee ee ee 48, 800, 000 
National forests : ates ee eae on thoes eae ae a ee 
Wildlife refuges be kee Eee Se eo a oe eee 
National parks and monuments_______- aud Sle acs SM is Spel cme igs nis A Shr ag A 
Military and naval reserves.___._________ i 2, 420, 000 
Native reservations________- Seed ba Pe a a : $, 000, 000 
Classification and in-aid-of legislation_ Z oon 2 + oes 
Powersite classifications and reserves__ dh ladle etches id aided acta 200, 000 


Other (including air navigation sites, 91,000; protection of water 
supply, 20,000; railroad reserves and townsites, T0,000; light- 
houses, 50,000: coal reserves, 30,000; forest management ( Bureau 
of Land Management), 31,000; and miscellaneous, 98,000) _____ 390, 000 


eee a eae 5 eee ecient ele Se ee eS ee ee ee aaaann Ob, ou, OOO 


Sincerely yours, 
rr - * 7 4 nn . - 
THEODORE F. STEVENS, 
Legislative Counsel, Department of the Interior. 
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Dr. Mittrr. At least the record shows something around 92 or 93 
million acres of land now have been withdrawn, and I believe there 
is a proposal of the Government to map off quite a large acreage. 

I believe the bill calls for 102,165,000 acres that go to Alaska. I 
believe that is about 30 percent of the land, approximate ly, the overall 
acreage. 

Mr. Eaan. I believe between 27 and 28 percent. 

Dr. Mirier. Yes. Would you have any objection if we tried to 
increase that a little and make it 50 percent ? 

Mr. Ecan. No, I would have asia tiin 

Dr. Mitier. You would go along with that ? 

Mr. Eaan. Yes. 

Dr. Mititrr. You would not go around and say to my colleagues, 
“Don’t vote for that. That will kill the bill” 

Mr. Ecan. Well—— 

Dr. Mutter. I will not press it. Th: at is the experience I had before. 
I wondered what the delegates would do if we insisted they 

land. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Dr. Minter. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I agree on the generosity with the lands that the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska was the gentlemi an who made the amendment 
which gave a million acres to Ala aska under the Alaska mental health 
bill. It is also my recollection that the bill was almost defeated as a 
result of the sizable grant, and we were deluged with denunciations 
from all parts of the country saying that we would erect a 1-million- 
acre concentration camp in Alaska. I know that milk is very good 
for kittens. I also know that you can drown a kitten in milk. J 
think that the Delegate from Alaska wanted a more modest amount 
of land for fear that Congress might rebel at such a large acreage. 

Dr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, the letters saying it was going to bea 
Siberia were from politicians and others who did not agree with cer- 
tain things. The original bill was 500,000 acres, and I just added an- 

other 500,000. I was hoping that would take care of you. 

Mr. O’Brien. I agree with you on the letters. I cannot figure out 
some of the letters I received suggesting that I be the first inmate. 

Mr. Harry. Mr. Chairman, as ‘long as the Federal Government ap- 
parently in Alaska has more land than they seem to want up there, 


I suggest if there is any possible way, transfer it to Florida. We do 
not have enough land down there. 


Dr. Mitirr. Maybe that could be worked out. 

The thing I am tr ying to get at: Mr. Egan, would you be in an eco- 
nomic position with 30 percent of your land going to the State, with the 
exception of these 93 million acres, with all the forests—you do not 
get those forests. You are not able to go in and pick out land i in the 
forests, or that rich oil land the editor spoke about. That is all re- 
served now, taken out, most of it, and you have no way of getting in 
there. I just wondered how you would be able to run your gover nment 
if you did not have more assets than you presently have w vithout get- 
ting subsidies from the United States. 

Mr. Eaan. I feel that we are economically ready, and my under- 
standing of H. R. 50 is that, if it would be adopted as it is, the provi- 
sions within the bill would allow the new State within a period of 5 
years, to select even though certain lands have been withdrawn—— 
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Dr. Miter. Not within the withdrawn area, and 93 million acres 
are within the withdrawn area. 

Mr. Ecan. I meant within many of these oil leases existing —— 

Dr. Mrttre. I would presume, with the military taking off a large 
chunk of it, there would be some additional land that would be in 
this withdrawal that does not presently show. 

One of the witnesses spoke tremendously high freight rates for get- 
ting material into Alaska. How would statehood correct that? 

Mr. Ecan. Of course, Dr. Miller, that witness feels very strongly 
as do a great many people in Alaska that statehood would auto- 
matically abolish that provision of the Jones Act which prohibits 
Canadian vessels from bringing cargo into Alaska, and would quite 
likely remedy the shipping cost situation considerably. 

Dr. Mitter. How would statehood overcome that? How would it 
change it? 

Mr. Eaan. His feeling, and the feeling of the people of Alaska is 
that in many areas with Canadian competition it would remedy the 
situation to some extent. 

Mr. Urr. If the gentleman will yield. The answer to that seems 
to me that the Jones Act cannot apply to a State but it can to a Terri- 
tory. It is discriminatory legislation for a State, and if they become 
a State, I would say the Jones Act would be an unconstitutional act. 

Dr. Mitier. Well, it would be one good step then to do that. I 
agree W ith you. The rates are very high. 

Mr. Harry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Dr. Miiier. Yes. 

Mr. Hatey. I just want to clear up the thinking of the Senator 
in regard to the statement of the witness being discussed here now. 

In the second paragraph of his statement, “he said this: 

I base my convictions on one essential fact—that the territorial form of gov- 
ernment is un-American, undemocratic, stifling to free enterprise, and damag- 
ing to the morale of people who are being administered. 

I do not think in that particular place he is referring to the Jones 
Act or anything else. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Dr. Mitier. Do you want to answer that, Senator? 

Mr. Eean. I am not attempting to answer it, but Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Haley, what he was getting at is that it st ands out vividly that the 
Supreme Court in a decision, in effect, held that the particular act 
relating to transportation of goods into Alaska was discriminatory, 
but that because we were a Territory, it was not unconstitutional for 
Congress to discriminate against the Territory. That has caused 
considerable feeling. I believe each of you can understand why it 
would, when the law of the land states that an area can be discrimi- 
nated against. 

Mr. Hatey. Will the gentleman yield further ? 

Dr. Mituer. Yes. 

Mr. Hater. Do you think, Senator, that Territorial status is un- 
American ? 

Mr. Eean. I do not think it is un-American, Mr. Haley. It is the 
manner in which the other areas were treated by the United States, 
with the great exception that the area in Alaska has been under Fed- 
eral status for such a much longer length of time. 
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I am not arguing that back in the 1890’s we would have been pre- 
pared for statehood, but I do think that the time has long passed that 
place where it is fair to keep us in that status. 

Mr. Hatey. I could agree somewhat to the statement made by the 
gentleman, but I do not consider Territorial status as un-American, 
because, with the exception of the Thirteen Original States, every 
State that is now in this Union has traveled this road. I think it is 
not an un-American or undemocratic proposition at all, I think it 
has been the orderly process of statehood. 

Mr. Eean. I think the feeling among many people of Alaska is, 
after you reach the time when a majority of the people are certain 
they are ready to assume the responsibilities, and can assume them, and 
then when that status is still denied the area, it becomes in their minds 
something that is undemocratic. You can’t—it is hard to put in words 
just what is actually in the hearts of the people. 

Now the people are tremendously loyal to the United States and 
always will be whether they remain in Territorial status or not. I 
do not wish to imply any impression other than that. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Dr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. | think the gentleman from Florida has brought up 
a good point, and I think it is a definition that should be made clear, 


We have heard the word “un-American” here. and I assume we will 
hear it again. 


is 


Am I correct in assuming when you say “un-American” you do not 
employ the ugly connotation of that particular word ¢ 

Mr. Eaan. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. What you actually mean is that undue prolongation 
of status of Territory in this case violates to some degree what we 
consider the American concept of fair play. Would that be a better 
definition ? 

Mr. Eaan. You have hit the perfect definition, Mr. Chairman. It is 
what is in their hearts. 

Mr. Pitiion. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Dr. Mincer. I am generous. | vield to everybody. 

Mr. Pitiion. The important thing is not what the witness or the 
users of these emotional phrases mean. The gist of the matter is that 
it does arouse emotional feelings and prejudices that are inflammatory 
upon other people. 

The witness may have a general intent in using those words, but it 
does arouse emotions that are inflam: itory, and sometimes it might be 
well to reconsider the use of those phrases, so that they do not bring 
about the ugly connotation in the minds of the public who have not 
had a chance to study the problem dispassionately, and who are, of 
course, prejudiced by words and emotions rather than by logical think- 
ing on the subject. 

Mr. Asprnauti. Now will my colleague vield to me? 

Dr. Miruer. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnaui. I am not known to be a very emotional individual 
in this committee, but I remember that once a great American who 
came from the Colony of Virginia used some words that ran some- 
thing like this: “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
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Without the prompting emotions behind speeches such as that, we 
would not be sitting here today enjoying the freedom we have. 

Dr. Mitier. I would like to get down to the fundamentals of the 
bill, the economics of it. What is the request for the appropriation 
torun the Territorial government for this next year—47 million ? 

I read in the record day before yesterday a letter from Mr. A. B. 
Phillips of Juneau, Alaska, Phillips Enterprises Co. I think I gave 
you a copy of it. 

Mr. Ecan. Yes. 

Dr. Minter. He says 347 million. 

Mr. Eagan. Dr. Miller, whether $47 million was the original budget 
request or not, | could not answer that specifically, but my recollection 
is that the Budget Department cut the request to something like $42 
million, and now the legislature, in a statement that I have rene in the 
press coming down from up there—the chairman of the Wa 
a Committee states that he is certain the budget will be weousi 

8 million, not more than $38 million. 

“Dr. Mitter. Mr. P hillips goes on to say how much it is costing with 
a population of 125,700. He says if the Territory only had a $60 
million budget, it would mean a per capita tax of $238, and it might 
be higher if you became a State, a ‘ause you do assume many of the 
obligations now that we are doing for you. You would have more 
expenses as a State than you wold as a Territory. 

Mr. O'Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Dr. Minuer. Yes. 

Mr. O'Brien. Would not the Territory also have a larger tax base 
with the 103 million acres / 

Dr. Minter. I hope so. Of course, nobody owns that land now ex- 
cept the State itself. It would still be —— — paying taxes. 

Mr. Egan. Mr. Chairman and Dr. Miller, I may: The figures 
used there and the conclusions arrived at ae Mr. Phillips—he has 
made some great error somewhere, because based on 160,000 popula- 
tion, and an annual budget—for the coming biennium, the annual 
budget would be something around $19 million. To get $38 million 
for the biennium would be $19 million. That would not bring a per 
capita at 160,000 to anything like $238, 

I believe he was spe aking of the biennium appropriation, and made 
a statement of $238 in relation to the per capita as against the biennial 
appropriation. Ele made an error. 

Dr. Minter. He goes on to say he thinks it would be 50 percent more 
when Alaska becomes a State, and might even run as high as $350 per 
capita in order to support the new State government. He says you 
will need capital expenditures for new buildings and things you would 
have to do as a State. 

Mr. Ecan. Of course, Dr. Miller, Mr. Rivers has covered that, gone 
into that economic part, the financing, quite thoroughly. 

Dr. Miniter. I will leave that, then. 

Do you see where you would get much income out of this 103 million 
acres you might select around, bearing in mind most of the forests 
and good land has been set aside by the Government now, 0 r by the 
military? How much income would you derive from that to begin 
with / 
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Mr. Ecan. As to how much income would be derived, that. would 
be entirely problematical, depending upon the values that would be 
found there. But it is my feeling that there are very great possibili- 
ties. There are known deposits of almost every type of mineral. The 
accent up to recently has been mainly gold production, and I believe 
we all know that is not profitable. 

Dr. Mutter. You used to have 2 or 3 gold mines running pretty 
full blast. 

Mr. Ecan. In quartz. There are still some placer. 

Dr. Mitier. The large gold mines shut down? 

Mr. Ecan. That is right. 

Dr. Miter. Do you think if yon became a State you would get them 
in operation ? ' 

Mr. Ecan. So far as gold, no; unless there were some changes made 
with relation to the price of gold. But with the other minerals, I 
feel there would be development, and then oil and the possibility of 
oil development. 

Dr. Miuier. One other request, Mr. Chairman. I have another 
letter from A. B. Phillips, Juneau, dated March 7. It is only a short 
letter, and I would like to place it in the record. I would like to read 
just one paragraph, and ask the witness to comment on it. 

I am very sincere in my belief that we are not yet ready for statehood. Fur- 
thermore, if statehood is going to be forced upon us, I hope that some considera- 
tion will be given to the apparent minority group. Southeast Alaska does not 
want statehood at this time. I am of the opinion that before we are plunged 
headlong into statehood, some very serious consideration be given to cutting off 
the southeast panhandle of Alaska, and let us remain either as a territory or as 
a commonwealth until such time as we are ready for statehood. 

(The letter follows :) 

A. B. PHILLIPS ENTERPRISES, 
Juneau, Alaska, March 7, 1957. 


Hon. A. L. MILLer, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mirier: You have my permission to place my letter to you in the 
Congressional Record if you desire to do so. In fact, you can make what use 
you wish of that letter. 

I am very sincere in my belief that we are not yet ready for statehood. Fur- 
thermore, if statehood is going to be forced upon us, I hope that some considera- 
tion will be given to the apparent minority group. Southeast Alaska does not 
want statehood at this time. I am of the opinion that before we are plunged 
headlong into statehood, some very serious consideration be given to cutting off 
the southeast panhandle of Alaska and let us remain either as a Territory or 
as a Commonwealth until such time as we are ready for statehood. 

Make whatever use you desire of my long letter and of this one, too. I have 
no secrets about where I stand on this matter of statehood. 

Respectfully yours, 
A, B. PHILLIPS. 

Mr. Ecan. Dr. Miller, 1 am quite well acquainted in southeastern 
Alaska, though it is not my home down there. live in the south- 
western area. 

Dr. Muuter. You would not agree? You think that is not prac- 
tical 7 

Mr. Eean. I would not agree that is the opinion of the majority of 
the people of southeastern Alaska. They voted for the adoption of 
the constitution of Alaska. Southeastern Alaska voted in favor of 
the adoption of the proposed constitution. 

Dr. Mixer. I yield the floor. 
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Mr. O’Brien. The gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Haury. You spoke a little while ago about if you had state- 
hood, you would have additional developments, and so forth. Is it 
not true that Alaska imports a great deal of their commodities, and 
is not self-sustaining from the standpoint of fresh vegetables, food, 
fiber, and so forth ? 

Mr. Ecan. That is correct, Mr. Haley. But I do feel that in the 
yotentialities in the Matanuska Valley, Kenai Peninsula, and Tanana 
Valle »y, we have not scratched the surface so far as the possibilities 
with relation to agriculture in those area 

I do not say that agriculture, if the Donel ition does increase greatly 
in the decades to come, will be able to produce enough to feed all of 
the people, but there is a far greater potential than is being utilized 
at the present time. 

Dr. Minter. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Haury. Yes. 

Dr. Mitter. When I was in Alaska last time, investigating freight 
rates, and so forth, we found it cost more to ship vegetables from 
Matanuska Valley to Fairbanks than it did to bring them up along 
the coastline. Would that be corrected by statehood ? 

Mr. Eean. That situation is being corrected all the time. I mean 
the cooperative has made great strides in the Matanuska Valley on 
that, and the situation is not the same as it was. I recognize that was 
the situation, but it has changed. 

Mr. Hatey. I am interested in the statement you made a little while 
ago that many people think Alaska is an icebox, and actually m your 
more thickly populated parts of Alaska, you have approximately the 
same climate that Chieago, Il.. has: do you not 4 

Mr. Eean. Just offhand, I would say in the coastal areas of Alaska, 
yes. Then, in the interior, in Fairbanks where it does get extremely 
cold, sometimes during the winter months there may be weeks at a 
time when you have temperatures of 40 to 45 degrees above zero, even 
in midwinter for a length of time. 

Mr. Harry. Getting back to the questions asked y on by Dr. Miller. 
Your budget request, as I understood Dr. Mi ller said according to the 
letter he had, was $47 million; is that 1 year or 2 years? 

Mr. Gan. That is 2 ye ars, Mr. Haley. Ky ridently Mr. Phillips 
based his $238 per capita on the biennial appropriation. Somewhere 
he erred. I appears from the reading of the letter he made a double 
error. 

Mr. Haury. So if the stateme nt there was true, then actually he 
was figuring over a 2-year period; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ecan. That is true, Mr. Haley; yes. 

Mr. Harry. I believe you said the ways and means committee of 
your house reduced that substantially to about $38 million ? 

Mr. Kean. Yes. 

Mr. Haury. That would be for 2 years’ operation of the 
government ¢ 

Mr. Eaan. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. I might say I wish at least we had more thinking along 
those lines in the House of Representatives, or our governing body 
in the Congress of the United States, because that is a substantial 
reduction. I think we are going to have to begin to slash about that 
way here nationally, also. 
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I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. No questions at this time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I simply want to compliment the senator and 
the other representatives of Alaska in this delegation for a splendid 
presentation which they have been making, and for the ardor with 
which they are pursuing this cause. I wish them godspeed in this 
pursuit. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. I have been a supporter of statehood for both Alaska 
and Hawaii, and probably will continue to be. 

I was very much interested in your statement that you are doing 
everything you possibly can to get your house in order, but I must 
confess that I have had my convictions rather rudely shaken by some 
of the newspaper reports that have been coming out of Alaska. 

I would like to read one of them coming from the Febru: ary 5 issue 
of the Anchorage, Alaska, Daily Times. The headline reads: “Thirty- 
six Turned Down by Legislature—Police Board Hit Hardest by 
Solons.” 

Dateline Juneau: 


Acting Governor Waino Hendrickson was faced today with the task of nom- 
inating 36 persons to 28 Territorial agencies who would be more acceptable to 
the Democratic majorities in the legislature than his original choices. 

The heaviest shucking came on Hendrickson’s nomination to the Territorial 
board of police commissioners. The senate and house—in voice yvotes—refused 
to confirm any of Hendrickson’s nominations to the commission which sets the 
policy for the Territorial police. 

You have been a member of the legislature, I understand ? 

Mr. Ecan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you feel that type of action in rejecting in toto 
the police commissioners is going to further the cause of statehood ? 

Mr. Ecan. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dawson, I can readily understand 
what anyone's impression may have been from reading the particular 
item. I sympathize with the feeling that is implied by you. I was not 
there, and have not been there. It is hard to know just what went on 
at the legislative session. 

But there were 92 or something like that appointments to be con- 
firmed by the “= ature. The legislature contirmed, I believe, some- 
thing like 62 or 63 of Governor Hendrickson’s appointments. They 
did not confirm 39 or 34 at that time. 

Then, following that go-round, or turndown, Governor Hendrick- 
son sent back other names, and my recollection is that all but seven of 
those names were confirmed by the legislature. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Dawson, that in the original sixty- 
some that were confirmed, there were undoubtedly more of the Gov- 
ernor’s people, people from the Governor’s party, than there were— 
I do not think that the legislature takes into consideration, judging 
from past experience, my own past experience, what political party a 
man or person belongs to in making these appointments. They try 
to take into consideration the ability of the people with relation to 
a particular position. It is often hard to find responsible people to 
take these positions. 
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Mr. np a could you tell me why they turned down such 
people as Dr. J Rude, Bud Kristan, Harold Byrd, Mrs. Emily 
Boucher, John isadnuns the Reverend R. Rolland Armstrong, and 
Father Thomas C unningham ¢ 

Mr. EcGan. No; I could not, Mr. Dawson. I think it would take 
on on-the-spot position to know what occurred. I will say those 
people seem to be very fine people, the names of the people you have 
read, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Dawson. As far as I know, there is nothing against these peo- 
ple. There is no indictment made of them. They are some of the 
sie people you have in Alaska, and yet they were just refused con- 
firmation without any reason by a voice vote. That is the thing that 
disturbs me. 

Mr. O'Brien. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brten. Is it not the fact that we have a very, very long list 
of people who have been nominated for postmasters in the United 
States, whose names are hanging over in the other body, and will be 
for some time? 

Mr. Dawson. I will concede that postmasters were held over last 
year, awaiting the results of the election. I do not blame the Demo- 
cratic majority for doing that. But now the election is over, it seems 
to me that action should be taken and will be taken on those post- 
masters. 

Now, I have received an answer to the question I posed to you, Mr. 
Egan, to the effect that, “Well, the Republicans did the same thing. 
A Republican legislature up there refused to confirm Governor Gruen- 
ing’s ap pointments in 1953 

But in that situation there had been an election, President Eisen- 
hower had been elected, and had been inaugurated, and just before 
Governor Gruening was to go out of office he sent up a wholesale list of 
Democratic names to a Republican legislature, knowing that a new 
Republican governor was coming in within a few months. Were you 
in the legislature then, at that time ¢ 

Mr. Eaan. Yes, I was, Mr. Dawson. The list that Governor Gruen- 
ing at that time had sent—he has told me that he conferred with the 
new governor who was coming in, Governor Heintzleman, prior to the 
time he sent the list of names for confirmation to the legislature. 
But, in the 1953 legislature, they did not confirm any appointments. 
I mean, they sent all of them, you might use the phrase, down the 
drain the last night of the session. 

Mr. Dawson. That is understandable, is it not, the fact the gov- 
ernor was about to go out of office, and you should wait for the new 
vovernor to come in to make the appointments ? 

Mr. Ecan. The administration had failed to name the new governor 
at the time the legislature was in session, and then Governor Gruen- 
ing conferred with the new governor who would be coming in on these 
names. It just seems to me there was too much suspicion for some 
reason or another in the majority leadership at that time—why their 
decision was to not confirm a single person I do not know. But I know 
that many of the people who were confirmed by this legislature, the 
names set down to the legislature, at this time by Governor Hendrick- 
son, Were names that were on that list in 1953. 

$0122—57——14 
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Mr. Dawson. I have an editorial from the Juneau Independent, 


written by Mr. Sundborg; is that right ? 

Mr. Eacan. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. Who was the assistant to Governor Gruening. He 
states that he can see no reason on earth why these men and women 
that I have named to you should not have been confirmed, that there 
was no consideration given to them, even, which indicates to me that 
there just is not the maturity in your legislature that would give us 
confidence in their governing themselves. 

I would like to read 

Mr. Stsx. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. Sisk. I would just like to say to my good friend that, in view 
of the things we have observed, even within the past few days in 
Washington, would the gentleman say that this action represented 
much more immaturity than some of the things we observe in Wash- 
ington on behalf of a very mature group of people? We believe it 
to be. 

Mr. Dawson. There is definitely this distinction: That this action 
on these people I referred to was taken without regard to their quali- 
fications. In fact, there was no report made as to any reason why 
they were turned down. Whereas the cases we have here now, we do 
have some reasons given. They are aired and discussed in the papers, 
and we learn about them. But no reason at all was given for the 
rejection of these people. 

Tam also concerned about the so-called administrative governor bill 
that is pending in the legislature. That is a bill which calls for an 
administrative governor to serve alongside of the appointive governor. 
Do you favor that proposal ? 

Mr. Ecan. No, Mr. Dawson. I will have to say I do not. But I 
think that perhaps, Mr. Chairman, on that one should go back to 
when the idea was originally instituted. 

My understanding, my remembrance is that originally it was intro- 
duced, a bill of that nature, in the Alaska legislature at the time Gov- 
ernor George Parks was the Governor of Alaska. He was a 
Republican, and it was a Republican legislature. And it was that 
antagonism, or feeling of the people that the appointed Governor 
should not be given extra power by the Territory, that the appointment 


boards and everything should not be the duty of the appointed 
governor. 





Maybe that is right, and maybe it is wrong, but it all goes back to 
the fact that we do not have an elective governor. Regardless of 
political parties, Mr. Dawson, that issue has arisen time and time 
again. 

Mr. Dawson. I agree with you; I do not want to make a political 
issue out of this, either, because I think it is just as reprehensible on 
the part of one party as it is another. The fact that Republicans 
might have done something similar to this before is no excuse 
for what the Democrats are doing now. It is an indictment of the 
whole group. 

Mr. Eaan. 


It has been introduced in the legislature on various 
occasions. 
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Mr. Dawson. You agree with the theory that as long as we have 
the form of government we have in Alaska, it should be proper for 
the people up there to conform to it? 

Mr. Eean. I personally do not see how such legislation can help 
the situation any, because if the legislature does not work with the 
Governor, even though the majority of the people have sent them 
there—whether it is a Republican legislature in Juneau and a Demo- 
cratic governor, or vice versa, there are so many things that the 
appointive governor has to work closely with other Federal agencies 
on, it could be conceived as being an antagonistic action. But I do not 
believe such a bill will go any further than it ever has in the Alaska 
Legislature at this time. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you agree with the following statement, which 
was made by Wendell Kay, retiring Speaker of the House, and this 
appeared in the same newspaper: “Wendell Kay, Anchorage, re- 
tiring Speaker of the House, has called for the stripping of the ap- 
pointive governor’s patronage powers in order to frustrate the aims 
of Republican leaders in Washington. 

Mr. Eean. Mr. Dawson, I do not have any idea at all what Mr. 
Kay might be referring to. I will say that Mr. Kay is not a member 
of the legislature, and, as far as I know, holds no official duties in 
the Democratic Party. He is just speaking as an individual. 

Mr. Dawson. Was he speaking in that statement on behalf of the 
so-called administrative governor bill that is now pending in your 
legislature ? 

Mr. Eean. You could get the implication that is probably what 
he referred to. I do not know what importance it is for one indi- 
vidual to make a statement like that, or why a particular newspaper 
should give it much play, any more than any of the rest of us as 
ordinary citizens. 

Mr. Harry. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Haver. I seem to recall that here just a short while ago, the 
Senate of the State of Oregon consumed about 14 legislative days, 
and took 200 ballots, as I recall it, to pick their own president of the 
Senate. So would that be a show of irresponsibility ? 

Mr. Dawson. No, that is the democratic process. They are entitled 
to take their time to pick him. But this is a case where these people 
are voing ahead in violation, as I see it, of the territorial law. They 
know they are going to have nominees sent up by a Republican gov- 
ernor, and there is just no other way out. If they cannot receive 
these names, they are going to get someone else. Perhaps it is grow- 
ing pains. 

You ean reverse the argument and say, “Well, this is a good argu- 
ment for statehood, because they should have these rights and priv- 
ileges themselves, and then they would not be acting as they are.” 

But to me it is rather disturbing that they are acting in a wholesale 
fashion in regards to these appointees. 

That is all I have. 

Dr. Minurr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Dr. Mirier. I notice on pages 5, 6, and 7, in order to get Alaska as 
a State we obligate ourselves to pay $93 million to the new State over 
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a period of years. Fifteen million dollars the first year for roads, the 
next year $17 million, $13 million, and so forth; $3 million for the 
next five years, and $2 million for the next five years. A total of $93 
million. In your opinion, could Alaska get along with maybe half 
that much on the road as a new State ? 

Mr. Eean. Dr. Miller, 1 think that is a very good observation. 

Dr. Mitier. I know it costs a lot of money to have a baby born. 

Mr. Eean. The Bureau of the Budget has suggested, as I under- 
stand, that section 20 be changed or deleted, because of the fact Alaska 
was taken in under the Federal Highway Act of 1956. 

Dr. Minter. How about section 19—S15 millon to be used for har- 
bors and so forth / 

Mr. Eean. That, and the survey of lands, something like that 4 

Dr. Miner. Yes. 

Mr. Ecan. That could very well be used by the Territory, and to 
the advantage of the State proper, I think. 

Dr. Mitier. Section 20 calls for 17, 13,9. It looks like $40 million 
more or less for roads. Would you want to cut that down a little bit 
to make it more palatable to some more economy-minded members we 
have now on both sides? 

Mr. Eean. I think in the hght of the Bureau of the Budget’s 
recommendations, and the fact that Alaska now is included, that is, 
there is a formula of inclusion in the Federal Highway Act, it is not 
nearly as important, that section, as it was at the time it was originally 
put in the bill. 

Dr. Mitzer. I still say the $93 million in this bill is a considerable 
sum of money to get a new State on the road, and I suspect there will 
be some members who will object. 

Mr. Eean. I think that objection will be made. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Egan, I want to commend you for the honest, 
sincere manner you have about you, and the way you are presenting the 
cause for statehood. I think that is the type of thing that helps state- 
hood, and I believe,if more people approached it in the factual manner 
vou have, it would further the cause of statehood. 

Dr. Mitier. Will the gentlemen yield for one other question / 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Dr. Mitier. I do not see anything in these several bills relative to 
the Tennessee plan, whereby you and your colleagues would be imme- 
diately seated inthe Congress. Can we work out some amendment for 
that’ What is the plan ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Ecgan. Dr. Miller, we realize, of course, as you know, that we 
do not hold official status so far as the Congress is concerned. So far 
as the people of Alaska are concerned, we have been elected to try to 
plead the cause of statehood, as seven other areas did, and we call 
the Alaska Tennessee plan. 

If I may, Mr. C ‘exiles an, Mr. Saylor asked that question the other 
day, and it is the actual name under the ordinance that was adopted 
Alaska Tennessee plan. 

Mr. O'Brien. May the Chair say that if the title was real, you would 
be asnendid addition tothe othe: hody of the Congress. 

Mr. Christopher. 

Mr. Curtsropuer. I have no questions. 


I want to compliment you 
on making avery 200d statement. 
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[ will say I have been in favor of statehood both for Alaska and 
Hawaii, and I will probably continue to be. 

If my memory serves me right, someone said here that the appropri- 
ation for Alaska was $47 million for 2 years, $23,500,000 a year. It 
looks to me like we are being a little niggardly when we | ‘compare it to 
the $200 million for the Arabs which, incidentally, I voted for. 

I would like to suggest to the Senator, the Delegate from Alaska, and 
other friends of statehood, that they induce one or more of our major 
oil companies to develop an oilfie ld some place in Alaska and get it in 
production. If you can do that, you can have statehood or hundreds 
of millions of dollars, or anything else you want. But as long as 
conditions are as they are, you are going to have to fight every inc h of 
the way. 

Now so far as a little political shenanigans that may or may not have 
been pulled in Alaska, that are a little shady, I am not going to condemn 
anybody for that, or make any remarks about it, because, living with 
my colleagues in a glasshouse, I would be endangering my life and 
theirs if I started throwing rocks. So I am going to be very quiet 
about that. 

I would suggest that probably the knowledge of how to pull such 
things as that, if they have been pulled, has been transplanted from 
the States to Alaska. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cuerisroruer. I have only just a minute or two more. I do 
not burden this committee very much with the things I have to say, 
and I would like to complete my statement, and then I will yield to 
the gentleman. I only have a few minutes more that I intend to use. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to go off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield now / 

Mr. Curisropuer. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman that Alaska 
has perhaps caught on to some ‘of our tricks, but I think they have 
outdone us. They have just gone about two steps farther than we 
have down here. That is the thing that disturbs me. 

Mr. Curisropner. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say that, 
being a new land and useful, they are expected to exceed their teacher, 
and I will not complain if they do. 

Dr. Miter. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Curisroruer. Yes. 

Dr. Mitier. | wanted to refer you, Mr. Egan, to H. R. 50, page 
18, where apparently there is language in the bill so that if the 
Governor wishes to certify you, you would be duly elected Senators 
without further action. 

Mr. Eean. That is if the Congress agreed to it. 

Dr. Minter. Do vou intend to press that particular provision / 

Mr. Egan. Pardon? 

Dr. Minter. Do you intend to press that particular provision / 

May I ask the author of the bill if the intention is to prose that / 

Mr. Barrierr. | would be very glad to answer that, Dr. Miller. 
I can speak categorically that after discusion of this with Senator 
Egan, Senator Gruening, and Representative Rivers, there is no inten- 
tion whatsoever to press for that provision of the bill. 
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Dr. Mitter. Why did you put it in the bill? 

Mr. Barrierr. Because the consultations had not been held when 
the bill was introduced. 

Dr. Miruer. Maybe it ought to stay in. I do not know. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Actually, I should say, in fairness to Senator Egan, 
Senator Gruening, and Mr. Rivers, that I put that in the bill and 
introduced the I ill without any knowledge on their part of my intend- 
ing to do so. 

Dr. Miter. Does your bill also contain the $93 million? 

Mr. Bartuerr. Yes. 

Dr. Mitter. Or is it more than the other bills? 

Mr. Barrierr. That is exactly the same language reported out by 
the committee previously. 1 

Dr. Mitier. I was looking at the chairman’s bill, and it apparently 
does not have a provision relative to their taking their seats. 

Mr. Bartierr. No. I think my bill is the only one of all of the 
bills before the committee that has that provision. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pinii0n. Senator, I would like to join my colleagues in com- 
plimenting you upon your very fine statement, and your able and 
sincere presentation of the arguments in favor of Alaska statehood. 
However, your statement does, frankly, leave me still a little bit per- 
plexed about any number of auestions I hoped you might discuss here. 

First of all, there was some discussion here about the possible in- 
crease in population in Alaska, and the ability of the Territory to 
support an additional huge population. Statehood in itself would 
not give the Territory any more arable lands, would it? In other 
words, the lands would still remain the same, would they not? 

Mr. Ecan. If you mean the fact the lands would be there, yes. 

Mr. Prizi0on. That is right. And the quality would still be the 
same, and the growing conditions would still be the same, the climate 
would still be the same; is that right ? 

Mr. Eean. That is true; but the people then would have an oppor- 
tunity within the area to work right close on the scene toward improv- 
ing’ the economy of the land. 

Mr. Pinzon. Well, the essential conditions that go into making 
lands productive, however, would not change, would they ; the climate 
and the quality of the lands? 

Mr. Eean. No, the climate and the quality are good now, and 
would remain good. 

Mr. Pitut0on. That is right. 

Mr. Eean. But it is my “feeling that the people generally through- 
out the United States who might be nhetenind| in agricultural develop- 
ment, and investment in the Territory of Al: aska, would then realize 
that it is an integral part of the Nation, and take a much greater 
interest in doing “something that would better themselves and also 
better the State. 

Mr. Pitzi0n. Now we are getting into the speculative angle as to 
what people would think. 

Mr. Eean. It is what happened in the other States. 

Mr. Priut0n. I am trying to confine my questions to the climate and 
essential elements that go into producing agricultural products. That 
would not change, would it? 
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Mr. Eean. The elements, no. 

Mr. Pruuion. That is right, And the climate, the land itself, the 
quality of the land. You ‘have grade A land. It would not change 
into some other type of land, would it, because of statehood 4 

Mr. Eean. Not for that reason alone. 

Mr. Pitti0on. The same applies, so far as resources are concerned. 
Statehood would not put an additional ton of coal into your mines, 
would it? 

Mr. Eean. Not into the ground. 

Mr. Pittio0n. It is either there or is not there. It that not right? 

Mr. Ecan. Yes. 

Mr. Pinxi0on. It is a question of an economic productivity of the 
mines and resources. Is not that the question involved ? 

So you agree that statehood will not produce any mineral resources 
that are not already there. Is that right? 

Mr. Kean. Thatisright. But I would say that I feel very definitely, 
in the light of what has occurred in the other Roeriveriey after they 
obtained statehood status, that there is every likelihood, far greater 
likelihood, that development will proceed at a much more r: apid rate. 

Mr. Pinion. Actually, the productivity, whether it is by an oil 
company or a gold-mining concern of the resources up there depends 
not upon st atehood, but upon the costs involved of getting that mate- 
rial or those minerals out of the land. Is that not right ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Ecan. Right, sir. 

Mr. Prison. In other words, if the oil companies found it profitable 
and economical to drill to find oil there, it would not make any dif- 
ference to them whether it was a Territory or a State, would it, 
economically ¢ In other words, they are working up there now. 

Mr. Eaan. Mr. Pillion, I would say, on that, the first real prospect- 
ing for oil has occurred within the past few years, any really serious 
prospecting. I attribute a lot of that to the interest that has been 
shown in Alaska through this statehood effort, and the publicity given 
to the fact that that area could very quickly be a productive are: 

Mr. Puni0n. Sti itehood will not put oil in the land, though, will it ? 

Mr. Eean. I think the oil is there all right. 

Mr. Pitti0N. I notice on page 6, you refer to the psychological im- 
pact admitting Alaska will have on the age-old fallacious concept that 
Alaska is the land of perpetual ice and snow. Would that disappear 
if we had statehood? You do not seriously propose that we grant state- 
hood to Alaska, so that the children in school will get a geography 
lesson as to the climate of Alaska, do you ? 

Mr. Eean. No, I do not, and that is not what I intended. 

Mr. Prii0on. I know it is not. 

Mr. Eean. I think the tourist industry, for instance, has a great 
possibility of being a main sources of income or revenue for the Terri- 
tory, both from the economic standpoint and from tax revenues, and 
the advent of statehood is just one of the reasons I cited that. 

Mr. Pitxion. If there is such a wide misconception on the part of 
the public in this country as to the climate of Alaska, the direct and 
most. effective way would be to perhaps change our textbooks in the 
seventh grade geography classes. Would not that be the most direct 
way of educating them ? 


Mr. Eoan. That would help: I would agree. 
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Mr. Pittion. Rather than statehood. 

Mr. Egan. Not rather than statehood. 

Mr. Sayior. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Pitii0on. Surely. 

Mr. Sartor. You would not stop statehood just because of the state- 
ments in the geographies of seventh and eighth graders, would you? 
I mean. if you did, we would have stopped w vith the Or iginal Thirteen 
Colonies. I think we have changed our geography from then on, and 
I think it has not hurt the students to learn every few years we were 
a growing nation. I think it would be a good idea for children today 
to realize that we are still a growing nation, not just in population, 
but a nation that fulfills its obligations, a nation that says to the peo- 
ple of Alaska, just as it has said to the people of other Territories, “If 
you comply with the rules and regulations, and fulfill all of the re- 
quirements, we will admit you to statehood.” And I am satisfied that 
Alaska has complied with every requirement that has ever been asked 
of any other Territory. 

Mr. O'Brien. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Priuion. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am interested in the remark about the schoolchil- 
dren and their concept. I do not know what the gentleman's experi- 
ence has been, but I have found more pressure to support statehood 
from among students in my area than anyone else. 

I do not want to let the implication lie that they are immature and 
do not know what they are doing, because I think the children today 
in schools and colleges are perhaps more aware of what is going on 
in the world than some of us older people. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the gentleman from New York yield 4 

Mr. Puwi0Nn. Surely. 

Mr. Bartrierr. | would like to discuss another situation for a mo- 
ment. before noon, if I might. It is of some concern because we have 
some witnesses from far away. 

For example, Glen Franklin, who came a great distance to Washing- 
ton to represent the Alaska Miners Association ; Mr. Bod ly from 
Juneau, president of the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council; and Dr. Gould 
from Philadelphia. Iam getting a little concerned about time. 

Mr. Pituron. I would like to cooperate with the gentleman. I am 
glad he raised that question. The Senator will be here probably to- 
morrow. I would like to take 15 or 20 minutes or more with the 
Senator, if I could. Meanwhile, I would certainly like to have these 
other gentlemen get on and allow them to make their statements. I 
will not be here next week. 


Mr. O’Brien. If the gentleman will yield. I think it is a good 
thing the question came up, because we have had hearings now for 
several days, and we are going to have another tomorrow. I assured 


the gentleman from New York at the ee of the hearing there 
would be no attempt to shut off discusion here at all. 

1 am one that does not believe that because a man who is opposed to 
statehood, or in favor of statehood, asks a great many questions he is 
in any way attempting to filibuster. I think all along the gentleman 
from New York has been deeply concerned with this problem. Un- 
fortunately, I do not agree with my good friend from New York. 
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Nevertheless, I recognize his sincerity, and I think he is just as anxious 
when we have a complete record to terminate these hearings as I am. 

What the Chair would like to suggest is this: I know that we have 
post poned the testimony of the membe ‘rs of the Tennessee pi in dele- 
gation, but they have been most cooperative in that respect. They 
are here, and will be here during the remainder of the session. We 
also have some other witnesses, including Mr. Glen Franklin of the 
Alaska Miners Association, who was mentioned. I do not know what 
his testimony will be, but I understand it will be somewhat technical, 
and I do not think from what he told me, he is taking a positive stand 
one way or the other. So we should not take too much time with Mr. 
Franklin. 

Then we have Dr. Gordon Gould, 1 understand, flying in from 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Barrierr. He is in the room now. 

Mr. O'Brien. He is in the room now. Those people, and some 
others we have here naturally want to get home. They have other 
things to do. 

If the members of the Tennessee plan de legation will bear with the 
Chair, | think tomorrow we will atempt to t: ake on some of these other 
witnesses first because we cannot possibly conclude the hearings this 
week. I am rather glad of that, because I think some members had 
the impression when we started that we were going to hear just the 
proponents and then gallop away. 

By having further hearings when we get the time—and I assure the 
committee that willl not extend into June or July, but a reasonable 
time—we will hear the opposition. I think the opposition has had an 
opportunity as a result of the point raised by the gentleman from New 
York last Monday to learn that they are wanted here if they w: "= to 
come. We now have three witnesses listed for the opposition. I do 
not know how many more there will be. But I do want to get the 
individuals on their way back home who desire to return home. Even 
though Alaska is an expensive place in which to live, I am sure so is 
Washington. And we do not want to add to their expenses in any 
way. 

I hope the Senator will bear with me, and the gentleman from New 
York will bear with me, and we will not proceed with him tomorrow. 
We will take on one or two of these other witnesses and then bring 
Senator Egan back. 

Mr. Pittion. Excepting I will not be here next week. I would like 
to conclude my discussion here with the Senator. I think it is very 
interesting. May I do so after I return? 

Mr. O’Brien. There is no reason why not, because the Senator will 
be here, and I would think he and other members of his delegation 
would rather welcome an opportunity to answer some of the questions, 
and clear up some of the problems we have here. 

Mr. Eaan. We will be here any time. 

Mr. Aprorr. In all likelihood, because of our present legislative 
workload, our regular full committee days, or Wednesdays can be 
saved for perhaps 30 to 45 minutes on some of these close-out witnesses. 

Mr. O’Brten. Chairman Engle has suggested there is not very much, 
if anything, for the full committee next Wednesday, and that we could 
have that date, or part of it at least, and that would be very helpful. 
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sut I will assure the gentleman from New York that any testimony 
which is received, say, next Wednesday, or while he is necessarily ab- 
sent, the witness will be called back unless it is somebody who has made 
a one-day trip. 

Mr. Pittion. Surely. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, may I offer for the record a letter 
that came from Mr. Victor P. Guns. I wish the gentleman from New 
York would stay to hear this. 

Mr. Guns is an attorney of Ketchikan. He formerly lived in An- 
chorage, and he submits this letter as a presentation against state- 
hood. 

Mr. Pinuion. If there are any more of those, I would be pleased to 
have them. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, 
March 11, 1957. 
Re Alaska statehood hearings. 
House TERRITORIES SUBCOMMITTEE, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: This is to register my feeble protest against the proposed state- 
hood for Alaska. I have no ax to grind except that I am now living in Alaska, 
have had my children born here, and expect that unless something unforeseen 
happens, I shall spend the rest of my life here. My only interest is in seeing 
that in the end, myself, my children, and my country will profit and prosper. 

I beg of you to consider, if separation is your desire, that you consider the 
separation of southeastern Alaska from the balance of the Territory. South- 
eastern Alaska is a vast mine of natural wealth—salmon, mining and timber. 
We have the basis of the development of a potential State. We are not burdened 
with millions and millions of acres of nonproductive land. We never shall be in 
that position. Every foot of southeastern Alaska can and does now produce. 

Western Alaska bases its entire economy on the military. That is all they 
have. Having lived there, both in Anchorage and Fairbanks, I know that when 
the Congress, in its wise wisdom curtails further new construction in these areas, 
they will be dead as the proverbial dodo, and about as valuable as a flat cat. 

Please note that the Anchorage, Fairbanks and westward group, who continue 
to vote so overwhelming for statehood have been in the Territory so little time. 
Over 90 percent of them less than 10 years. They have no stake here—they 
still regard the States as their home, and when they have made their pile, they 
will go south like the summer goose. 

Also note—the proposed constitution—2 of the members of the esteemed 
Alaska Statehood Committee—have informed me that they are going to open up 
Alaska—and make it a bigger and better Reno. Think—they say—of all the 
construction, the free and easy money. Gentlemen, if it comes to this I will 
leave. I do not want to raise my family in this type of climate. Do you? 

Don’t be sold a bill of goods by the group of entertainers that are back there 
on taxpayers’ dollars. “Tennessee Ernie Gruening and his trio.”’ They are being 
paid to attempt to sell you how wonderful it will be for all of us. Please con- 
vey a message to them from me. Get off our back. 

Respectfully submitted. 





Victor P. GUNS. 
You have my permission and request to read this to the committee. 


Mr. O’Brien. May I say one other thing? The gentleman from 
Nebraska made a point at the start of this hearing that witnesses, 
where practical, should have prepared statements. I know that is a 
rule of the House, but it is phrased in such a way that it is not too 
binding a rule. 
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Unless the committee overrules the chairman, I shall not deny any 
witness the opportunity to be heard because they have not a prepared 
statement, because I think if this committee of Congress ever adopted 
that practice, we would be in trouble with the general public, because 
some people, to be frank, do better without a prepared statement than 
with one. I think that covers the witness who has just testified. 

So the hearing will be adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Friday, March 15, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 15, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LN’reRIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will come to order. 

I would like to explain what the hearing plan is for this morning. 

Some of the witnesses who were scheduled to appear today include 
(rovernor Gruening and Mr. Rivers, and they have been most under- 
standing of the situation. They will be here right along, whereas 
some of the other witnesses are anxious to get away. So they have 
yielded today to these other people. 

As you know, we have given up any hope of concluding the hear- 
ings this week. I suppose it was overoptimism on the part of the 
chairman to start with. But we will have another hearing next 
Wednesday, and it certainly is my earnest hope that we will have con- 
cluded the hearings before we begin to commence the hearings on 
Hawaiian statehood legislation. 

At this point, we will hear from Mr. Glen Franklin, of the Alaska 
Miners Association, who is a resident of Fairbanks. 


Mr. Franklin. 


STATEMENT OF GLEN D. FRANKLIN, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, ALASKA MINERS ASSOCIATION, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Frankuin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have my papers 
filed with you there in perhaps a little disorder. The first sheet that 
[ should cover is about myself, and you will find that on the back of 
the page dated March 5. Since I have been sitting in hearings, I felt 
sure that in order to more fully explain our point, I needed supple- 
mentary information. So I prepared a supplementary statement, and 
that you have also. 

First of all, my name is Glen D. Franklin. I reside at Boundary, 
Alaska. I married an Alaskan girl and have two daughters born in 
Fairbanks. 

I was educated in the State of Washington, in the primary grades 
and high school. I went to Alaska in the fall of 1933 and attended 
the University of Alaska. I graduated from the University of Alaska 
in 1936 with a bachelor of science degree in business administration 
and a major in accounting. 
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Since 1936 I have been engaged in the gold-mining business. In 
1945, 1 entered a partnership to mine for myself, and have been so 
occupied since. I have mined quicksilver in the Kuskokwim, placer 
gold in the Fortymile and Sixtymile, and at Livengood, which is west 
of Fairbanks. I explored for tungsten in the Seward Dindneal A, COp- 
per in southeastern Alaska, and placer gold in many parts of the 
Yukon Territory. 

As for political history, I was a member of the house of representa- 
tives during the 19th and 20th regular sessions of the legislature. [| 
was chairman of the ways and means committee during the 20th 
session. 

following is the statement of the Alaska Miners Association rela- 
tive to mandatory leasing of mineral rights on all lands reserved to 
the new State of Alaska. 

We should like to state that it is our unqualified belief that the 
sponsors of enabling legislation to provide statehood for Alaska have 
provided land withdrawals for the benefit of the new State that are 
most generous and a sharp departure in their magnitude from any 
comparable grants provided for any of the States accepted into the 
Union. 

We also believe that the grant of mineral rights on all these lands 
was done to aid the new State in meeting the added expense of state- 
hood. Further, that mineral deposits must be expressly mentioned 
in order for mineral rights to be encompassed by a congressional land 
grant to a State. 

We believe that the well-intended actions contained in the enabling 
legislation will have an adverse effect and that mandatory leasing of 
mineral rights by the new State of Alaska under the conditions im- 
posed w ould irre parably damage the development of Alaska’s mineral 
resources. As a result, it would for many years reduce tax receipts 
and other State revenue from the mineral industry. 

The enabling legislation for Alaska statehood provides that unsur- 
veyed land claimed by the new State will have an outer perimeter 
survey made by the Department of the Interior. After this survey is 
made, title will pass to the new State. Provisions should be made so 
that the State legislature, at its discretion, could make use of descrip- 
tive location language in order to dispose of a specific plot or area of 
State-claimed land before survey is completed. 

We believe that the Legislature of the State of Alaska should be 
allowed to determine the disposition of the mineral rights on all State 
lands except those specifically reserved for schools. Thus they could 
offer additional incentive to encourage the settlement of State land 
and the development of its resources by making it available for maxi- 
mum use consistent with the public interest. 

We should like to point out that even under the present simple and 
time-honored system of discovery and location, the mineral industry 
in Alaska has declined, rather than adv: anced, in the last decade. 

The several bills introduced to date in the 85th Congress have in 
common that Alaska is entitled to select, within 25 years after admis- 
sion, 103,350,000 acres of land. 

All Jand so claimed shall have the mineral deposits reserved to the 
State and it shall be mandatory that the State lease the mineral rights 
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forfeiture of rights could result if disposed of contrary to provisions 
in the bills. 

According to our interpretation of the language of the various bills, 
if the new State made claim to unsurveyed land the Secretary of the 
Interior would make an outer perimeter survey of any land so claimed. 
Until such time as the survey was completed, the new State could not 
dispose of any of the land claimed. 

Therefore, in order to reserve to itself potentially valuable land, 
the new State would undoubtedly make immediate claim to vast areas. 

Any qualified mining engineer with Alaskan experience could, in 

the space of a few hours, outline a 50 or 60 million acre area for claim- 
ing by the new State of Alaska, that would include all the known 
and probable major mineralized areas in Alaska. Never in the 
history of the United States has any State had the right to select 
as State-owned land any of the known mineralized areas in the public 
domain. 

This simple act of claiming would effectively close down this area 
to any prospecting and deve lopme nt. No disposition of the rights or 
the land could take place until perimeter surveys could be made. 

A very conservative estimate of the time necessary to make perim- 
eter surveys would be 15 to 20 years. 

The Alaskans who framed the proposed constitution of the State 
of Alaska, which has been ratified by the people of Alaska, attempted 
to provide for the protection of the rights of the individual pros- 
pector or miner. The pertinent parts of 2 sections from article 8 en- 
titled “Natural Resources,” are quoted here: 

Section 11. MINERAL RieHts. Discovery and appropriation shall be the basis 
for establishing a right in those minerals reserved to the State which, upon the 
date of ratification of this constitution by the people of Alaska were subject 
to location under the Federal mining laws * * * 

SECTION 12. MINERAL LEASES AND PERMITS. The legislature shall provide for 
the issuance, types and terms of leases for coal, oil, gas, oil shale, sodium, phos- 
phate, potash, sulfur, pumice, and other minerals as may be prescribed by law. 
Leases and permits giving the exclusive right of exploration for these minerals 


for specific periods and areas, subject to reasonable cone urrent exploration as 
to different classes of minerals, may be authorized by law * 


The belief that Alaska should not be accorded greater freedom in 
the administration of mineral lands than that accorded existing States 
having congressional land grants is valid only if comparable and 
identical conditions exist. We feel that they do not exist and that the 
conditions that will exist when Alaska ae a State will be such 
that the potential revenue to be realized from Alaska’s mineral re- 
sources should be available to the new State as quickly as possible. 
Congress has it within its power to deviate from equal treatment 
when in its judgment it is deemed necessary. We submit that the con- 
sideration of Alaska for statehood is in itself a deviation, because all 
of the 48 States have a contiguous boundary. 

We subscribe to the declaration of policy of the American Mining 
Congress adopted at Los Angeles, Calif., October 1-4, 1956. On the 
subject of public land policy we quote out of context the following 
paragraph : 

We reiterate our confidence in the system established by the general mining 
laws for the location and patenting of mining claims as the means of encourag- 
ing and providing for development of the mineral resources of the public domain 
through private initiative and enterprise. 
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Our recommendations are: The language in the bills should be 
changed so that the State could dispose of unsurveyed land claimed, 
before the outer perimeter survey is completed. 

Disposition of mineral rights on State claimed lands should be left 
to the discretion of the State legislature in conformity with provisions 
covering this subject in the State constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the end of my prepared statement at this time 
except for the supplement. 

As you can see, we have here two different but related problems. 

I should like an opportunity to read the supplementary statement. 
If we can cover the first point first with questions, I think it is rela- 
tively simple, and if we can cover that first I should then like an oppor- 
tunity to cover the supplementary statement before going into the 
mandatory leasing rights. 

Mr. O’Brien. If that is agreeable with the committee. 

Mr. Putrron. I think this subject might be explored first before we 
get into the other statement. I think that is what the witness would 
like. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that would be perfectly all right. Then at 
this point you are ready for questions from the committee on what 
you have stated so far? 

Mr. Frankury. On just part of it, the part that pertains to the dis- 
position of State-claimed land before the survey is completed, it in a 
sense is a mere technicality, in that I have tried to point out that the 
State may claim as much as 103 million acres. Then it will be tied up 
until the survey is completed. All we are anxious to have there is 
something that the State could dispose of this before the outer perim- 
eter survey is completed. 

Mr. Asprnaty. The committee may question the witness as it may 
see fit and are not limited by any suggestions made. 

Mr. O'Brien. Yes; that is the rule of the committee. I think the 
suggestion would be helpful to the committee. However, that is the 
suggestion of the committee. The Chair will not be arbitrary about 
it. It is the feeling of the committee that they would like to permit 
the witness, after some questioning, to read the supplemental state- 
ment. pa will be agreeable. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnauy. I take it, Mr. Franklin, that you are a supporter of 
immediate statehood for Alaska? 

Mr. Franxuin. My position here is one of representing the Miners 
Association. We asa group have never come out for or against state- 
hood. 

Mr. AsprnaLtt. What is your personal position / 

Mr. Frankuin. My own personal position? I have reservations as 
to whether or not the State can pay its way. 

Mr. Asprnaty. You have answered my question. 

Are you in favor of or are you opposed to immediate statehood for 
Alaska ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Franxuin. [| am not in favor of immediate statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. Asprnati. Now, do I understand that if Alaska is given state- 
hood and 100-plus million acres of land or more or less are set aside 
for the use of the State, you wish the lands to be so transferred to the 
new State of Alaska, so that the State of Alaska can issue patents for 
mining claims rather than by leasing procedures as provided under the 
Leasing Act of 1920; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Frankturn. I should like the State of Alaska to be enabled or 
allowed to dispose of those lands or mineral rights under the form of 
leasing by sale or other method, as long as adequate compensation has 
been rec eived, but not relegated only to leasing. 

Mr. Asprnatt. The next question I have is: As I understé and your 
statement, you are in favor of the development of further mining in 
Alaska from these lands, which are to be transferred to the State if 
this act goes through, by the same type of procedures as those followed 
in the mining States of the West duri ing the e arly days of mining; is 
that correct? A person goes in and mi akes a finding, a dise overy, “and 
he can lay out his lines and proceed to the operation of the claim and 
perhaps a patent or a long-term lease, without any reference to regular 
survey methods and proc redures : is that right? 

Mr. Franxurn. No. That is not correct. The bills provide that the 
outer perimeter survey must be made, and I think it should be made. 
But until such time as the survey is completed, that land should be 
made available to the prospectors in order to benefit the State of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Asprnauu. How are we to determine the boundaries of the prop- 
erty to be mined? 

Mr. Franxurn. In the same manner in which we do it now, by de- 
scribing in location. 

Mr. Asprnati. Do you want to proceed to patent that way ? 

Mr. Franxury. I do not think you could possibly proceed to patent 
that way until the survey was made. You would have no point from 
which to start. All you would be able to do would be to hold it as an 
unpatented mining claim owned by the State until such time as the 
survey was completed. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Was it your understanding that they had to wait for 
these formal surveys in the ear ly days of mining in the West before 
they could proc eed to patent ¢ 

Mr. Franky. Yes, but that did not prohibit them from holding 
the mining claim. ‘They did not have to necessarily have it pate nted. 

Mr. Asprnaty. I understand that. But I am just trying to find 
out in my own mind what you are talking about in your statement. 
You do not want to wait until the perimeter has been determined; 
that is the first thing. 

Mr. Frankurn. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. AspinaLi. Then you wish to have them legally placed in posi- 
tion on whatever area they wish to operate; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frankuin. Are we talking about a prospector or miner? 

Mr. Asprnauu. Yes. 

Mr. Frankiry. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnaui. And you wish them to have possession until the final 
survey is made if they desire to; is that correct ? 

Mr. Franky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatxi. You do not wish them to proceed to patent until the 
final survey is made; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frankuin. Well, if patenting were possible, yes. It would be 
all right to proceed to patenting if they so desired. 

Mr. Asprnaty. But could they proceed to patent before the formal 
survey, or can they proceed in your thinking to a patent with just the 
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survey made as far as that particular claim is concerned, as far as 
that particular area is concerned ? 

Mr. Frankuin. I think not. I think the entire survey would have 
to be completed before the patent survey could be performed. 

Mr. AspinaLu. At least as I understand it, that is your position, 
You think that would be necessary ¢ 

Mr. Frankuin. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Aspinauu. If it were not necessary, would you like to have them 
proceed to patent before, if they wished to / 

Mr. Frankuin. Well, I do not see whether they get the claim by 
patent or open claiming makes any difference. 

Mr. Aspinatt. We ll, let me follow through with another suggestion 
which you make in your statement. 

Am I to understand that prospective operators, mining operators, 
are to be given certain benefits that have not been heretofore given to 
miners throughout areas under the control of the Government. I do 
not understand what you mean by these additional benefits that are 
necessary for mining in Alaska. 

Mr. Franxuin. Well, if the State owns 103 million acres of land, 
and if in their discretion, in order to develop any mineral resources, 
they would like a large company or a group of prospectors to get into 
that country and look it over, if they were able to dispose of it in some 
other way besides leasing, they might conceivably offer as an incentive 
that they would sell the land at a dollar an acre or some nominal sum, 
in order to try to get development of their land. That is the point 
that I was trying to make there. 

Mr. Aspinati. And more than likely be charged with a giveaway 
program. 

Mr. Franxuin. Well, of course, anything like that would have to 
have work performance restrictions. In other words, if a man did not 
perform the work that he said he was going to do, he would lose his 

rights. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Now let me ask you this, and then I am through. 
Do you think that that should be put in an authorizing legislative act, 
or that that should be left to the people of Alaska if the land is once 
transferred to them ?¢ 

Mr. Frankuin. | think it should be left to the people of Alaska. 

Mr. Aspinatu. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Miller ? 

Dr. Mitier. Mr. Franklin, what are the procedures now for getting 
a mining claim or r minet ‘al-deposit claim in Alaska ¢ 

Mr. FRANKLIN Any land that is in the public domain which would 
be owned by the Federal Government—all you need to do is to go on 
to a creek, make a discovery, hew out your claim posts, stick them up, 
and file an affidavit of claiming on the property, and then file it with 
the recorder. And then you own it by right of staking it at that 
time, providing there are no prior rights and you are not staking 
over, 

Dr. Mitier. How would that differ under statehood ? 

Mr. Frankuin. I would think that if the legislation goes through 
with mandatory leasing, it would depend entirely upon what the 
mechanics that the land division of the State would require to claim 
ownership. You would probably designate the area that they were in- 
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terested in, and then probably have to go to the land commissioner and 
make some arrangement with him to lease this property. Then it 
would be probab ly. on a royalty basis. 

Now Iam making some assumptions in trying to answer your ques- 
tion. ; 

Dr. Miter. Of course, in the bill it requires a survey as to this 103 
million acres before you even go forward with your mining claims. 

Mr. Frankurn. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Miter. We have had some estimates in the past that it would 
take a hundred years to get it surveyed at the present rate of survey- 
ing territory. 

Mr. Franky. I think that would be modest. 

Dr. Minuer. I have often wondered who arrived at the figure of 
103,350,000 acres of land, Mr. Chairman. Did somebody just pick it 
out of the air’ I wonder if the author of the bill could tell me. 

Mr. Barrierr. Well, actually, I guess the answer would be that it 
was taken out of the air, which is not a precise answer. In previous 
bills, Dr. Miller, there has been an additional section giving the new 
State X acres of land for specific purposes. And at this time it was 
thought it would be more convenient, and just as practicable, to lump 
the land grants together. 

Dr. Mitzier. I think Mr. Franklin has made a contribution here as 
to suggested amendments to the bill should it go through. We have 
not had many suggestions on the bill. Most of them have t alked about 
being “secondary citizens.” You have lived up there since 1936. Do 
you think that you are a sort of appendage or second-class citizen of 
the United States? Have you felt discriminated against ? 

Mr. Franxuin. Only that I have not been able to vote for the 
President of the United States. 

Dr. Miniter. Otherwise you do not feel too badly, I hope the fu- 
ture witnesses will talk a little bit about the bill. And I notice you 
question where the income comes—$103 million comes from Govern- 
ment spending, which looks like it was mostly a Government opera- 
tion that maintained the Territory, and of course that is true of some 
communities in the United States also. 

Mr. Sayior. Doctor, is that not about true with some of these other 
Western States / 

Dr. Minuer. I have said there are States where the same thing holds 
true. 

I appreciate the statement you have made. And, of course, as you 
look over the bill, it is proposed to give the new State a good deal of 
help 1 in the next 5 vears, about $93 million, to get it born and weaned 
and on its way: so that there would be considerable help if the Con- 
gress did do th: at. 

Mr. Sartor. I want to congratulate the witness on coming down 
here and giving us this assistance in trying to work out a bill for 
a future State. I will agree with Dr. Miller that probably if more 
people would look a little at what is in the bill, we might not have 
some trouble later on in getting it passed. Because the interested peo- 
ple will know what is in it and at least come down and tell us what 

they would like to have in the statehood bill. Asa contribution of the 
Alaska Miners Association, I think it was very helpful. 

Mr. Frankurnx. Thank you. 
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Mr. O’Brten. Mr. Pillion? 

Mr. Pituton. Mr. Franklin, I am at a loss to wholly understand the 
meaning of the outer perimeter survey. Is that a survey made of the 
complete outer boundaries of the proposed State ? 

Mr. Franxurn. No; that means that any area that is claimed by 
the new State, any of these 103 million acres that are claimed by the 
new State—this block is not going to be chosen in one piece. There 
is going to be a block here and there and all over. And each such 
block has to have an outer perimeter survey made before the area 
within that has been claimed by the State can be disposed of. 

Mr. Pitx10n. In other words, the State of Alaska would, assuming 
statehood, locate a mineralized area, perhaps by physical deser iption 
or physical appearance or physical location or physical stakes, or 
whatever it might be, and then the actual survey would be made in 
accordance with that at some future date? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Yes. 

Mr. Piniion. And that area to be claimed by the State of Alaska 
might have 1 square mile in it or 10,000 square miles; is that right ? 

Mr. Franky. It could have. There isa minimum. We will call 
it a square mile. But anything from there on up to the full block if 
they so chose. 

Mr. Prituton. So the length of time for the claims to be made and 
the surveys to be completed might run anywhere from 5 years to 50 
years. I note in your statement that you have an estimate of 15 to 20 
years. 

Mr. Franxury. I thought I was being conservative, and I think I 
am, except for this factor. If I may deviate just a little to answer 
your question, the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Interior Depart- 
ment. are experimenting with a new type of aerial survey that would 
probably answer, the same thing that we are talking about now, as to 
a ground survey. That might cut the time down so ‘hat it could qual- 
ify to the 10- or 15-year period. But I have talked to these people, and 
no one will make any guess as to time, and I have tried to say, “Well, 
will it be 10 years, or 20 years?” and they say, “We don’t know.” Tt 
will be 10 a“! 

Mr. Pinzon. Of course, engineers have been studying and experi- 
menting with aerial surveys for the past 30 or 35 years. Has that 
science or that profession now arrived at a state where it is possible 

or might be possible to use these aerial surveys in outer perimeter 
measurements ? 

Mr. Franxurn. I am sorry. I cannot qualify to answer that ques- 
tion because I do not know. 

Mr. Pirxton. Then I presume that it might be well to bring in some 
of the people in the Coast and Geodetic Survey to inquire as to how 
long that type of survey may ti ake and what degree of accuracy they 
are able to give us, and whether or not that degree of accuracy would 
be acceptable for the te Swe that we have in mind. Do you not 
think that might be a good idea 

Mr. Franxuty. Yes, I do. The Department of the Interior 1s 
going to be charged with this survey, and they would be the people 
that have the best idea as to the time involved. 

Mr. Pitit0on. But the Coast and Geodetic Survey people are actu- 
ally the experts in the field of making surveys, and not the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; is that right? 
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Mr. Frankuin. As far as I know, yes. 

Mr. Pitution. Mr. Chairman, we were discussing here the advis- 
ability of asking the Coast and Geodetic Survey people to determine 
whether or not aerial surveys could be made to cut down this time in 
the measurement of 1 he outer perimeter. 

If these surveys are going to take 25 or 50 years, what we will be 
doing in effect, I think, based on the statement of witnesses, is to block 
off the exploitation and the exploration and the development of min- 
ing in the whole area. Is that about right, Mr. Franklin / 

Mr. Frankuin. That is our prime point; yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnati. Now will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Pinuion. Surely. 

Mr. Asprnati. Do you mean, Mr. Franklin, that if this land is set 
aside to the new State of Alaska and they are given sole control of 
the lands that they choose, that their legish: ature could not go ahead 
and provide the procedures. 

Mr. Franxurn. Mr. Congressman, as far as we can see, there is 
nothing in the bill that says that they cannot. 

Mr. Asprnaty. As I remember it, there was nothing in the bill that 
brought in many of the Western States, including my own, and if | 
remember correctly my history it did not bother at all the mining 
development of ¢ ‘olorado. 

Mr. Frankuin. Mr. Congressman, may I read a portion of the 
Alaska mental health bill, which we think, if this little section were 
included, would satisfy this technicality, and it reads this way: 

Following the selections of lands by the Territory pursuant to subsection (b), 
but prior to the issuance of final patent, the Territory shall be authorized to 
lease and to make conditional sales of such selected lands. 

[f that were included it would be completely clear. 

Mr. Asprnaty. That would remove your objections 

Mr. Frankurn. To that one point: ves, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the gentleman vield just for a technical state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Franklin’s statement alluded to the act approved July 28, 1956, 
being Public Law 830 of the 84th Congress, subsection (d). of see- 
tion 202. 

Mr. Frankury. Thank you. 

Mr. Priiion. On the other hand, if the suggestion that you offered 
here is enacted into law, Mr. Franklin, and the State legish: iture 1s 
given the right to dispose, either by lease or by other means, the right 
to lease and patent these lands, has there been any program or schedule 
or means offered by which the State legislature could fairly and 
properly dispose of these mineral rights without running into any 
great frauds or any abuses? Has the State legislature looked forward 
to setting up a program that would best make use of the rights to 
make claims to these mineral areas? 

Mr. Frankuin. The legislature is meeting in the Territory now, and 
they have a bill introduced which revises and reor ganizes the land 
department. I left before the copies of those bills were in print, but 
I am assuming that they are now doing the ground work of setting 
up a department that will be authorized to claim the lands in the 
first place, and then have some means of disposing of their rights. 
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Mr. Pitxtion. But there has been no formal or no final crystallization 
of the means and methods by which these claims would be put on the 
open market for the public to make use of for the best advantage of the 
State of Alaska? 

Mr. Franxutn. That was best covered in the State constitution, 
That is the only action that has been taken to this date. 

Mr. Pitiion. There has been no final crystallization of thought to 
implement the provisions of the State constitution ? 

Mr. Frankuin. No, sir, 

Mr. Asrrnatit. Would my good friend yield there, so that we can 
get the record straight? 

How much of the present economy, Mr. Franklin, depends upon 
mining activities? 

Mr. Frankirn. According to my supplementary statement, of the 

$500. million annual income for 1956, the mining industry accounted 
for $ 24,919,000, of which some $8 million was from the production of 
sand and gravel. 

Mr. Asprnauyi. This is in your supplementary statement? We do 
not have that yet. 

Mr. Frankuin. That is right. 

Mr. Prtiion. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. At this point I think we should clear up something 
tor the committee. Individual members of the committee I am sure, 
or will, receive letters from individuals in Alaska expressing their 
views for or against statehood. So far in the proce pe ges 2 or 3 of 
those letters either have been entered into the record or have been 
referred to. Now, it is the belief of the Chair that the fullest pos- 
sible expression should be permitted, but I think that we ought to 
have some kind of a ruling about putting these individual letters 
in the record. I know in one instance so far, we had a rather lengthy 
letter read into the record, given equal weight to testimony given by 
people here, and no opportunity was provided for the committee to 
ask any questions of the person who sent the letter. I do not think 
that provides for orderly procedure. 

It does seem to me that what the committee should do is make such 
individual letters part of the file. The members, those who receive the 
letters, can very well ask questions which arise from the letters. 

So, unless the committee overrules the Chair, the procedure from 
here on will be to place in the record letters whic h express the opinions 
of organizations, such as chambers of commerce, and so forth, or peo- 
ple in official position, with the individual letters noted for the record, 
the name, and whether they are for or against statehood, with the 
members, of course, always free to ask any questions that are raised 
in the letters. Otherwise, I think we might have a record that would 
extend from here to kingdom come. 

Mr. Pinzon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to object to that ruling, 
on the ground that we are not strictly following legal procedure here 
in our ‘hearings, and that on occasion a member of the committee 
might have a letter that contains information or a statement of fact 

or a conclusion that he might particularly like to have in the record. 

I think, however, that the members of the committee might take care 
that they do not abuse that privilege and not just insert them for the 
purpose of building up the record, and I think if we proceeded that 
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way we would not unduly enlarge the record and at the same time 
would reserve for the members of the committee the right to occasion- 
ally put into the record a letter that they think is for the benefit of the 
committee at large. I do not think it would be abused, but I do not 
think that the members themselves ought to be precluded from occa- 
sionally being permitted to enter into the record the views of persons 
who might want to communicate them to the committee and are unable 
to come here from that great distance of Alaska to W ashington. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think what the gentleman from New Y ork has said 
has a great deal of merit. Of course any member of the committee 
has the power to offer any letter at any time, subject to the approval 
of the committee. 

Mr. Piniion. | agree with the purpose the Chairman has in mind. 

Mr. O’Brien. I may say that any letters that come to the Chair— 
the Chair will use that. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, I should like to refer to the letter 
which I handed in yesterday. It came to my office, but actually it was 
intended for this subcommittee, and it was from Mr. Victor Guns, 
a lawyer of Ketchikan, and it was rather abusive in its concluding 
paragraph regarding the members of the delegation here under the so- 

called Alaska Tennessee plan. Likewise, Mr. Guns said that if Alaska 
became a State it would be turned into a Reno. Now, he said that on 
the authority of two people with whom he had talked. 

I think that before that sort of material goes in the printed hear- 
ings we ought to have the opportunity to cross-examine such a man. 
And I would not want to see that record, for example, go into the 
printed hearings, because it is quite unfair. 

Mr. O’Brren. I think perhaps the gentleman from New York has 
stated it very well, that it would be up to the individual judgment of 
the individual member of the committee to decide what letters he 
would offer for the record. The Chair did have in mind letters such 
as the one I have before me, which I believe properly belongs in the 
record. It is from the Northwestern Alaska Chamber of Commerce, 
which is located in Nome, and it does not go into the whole question 
of statehood, but it does go specifically to the reaction of the people of 
Nome, the business people of Nome, to this withdrawal line. 

Now, one of the major questions before the committee is this: 
Would the people of Alaska generally favor such a withdrawal au- 
thority for the present / 

Now, in this case they did have a meeting of the chamber of com- 
merce, they did vote, and they state their position in four short. para- 
graphs. That, to me, would be representative thinking. 

On the other hand, I doubt if 1 would want to put in the record a 
letter which would state without any authority that there was a 
plan to turn Alaska loose for the racketeers to operate in. But, as 
[ say, we will be guided by the individual views of the members, and 
Iam sure as in the pas . they will use excellent judgment. 

Mr. Barrierr. May T add, Mr. Chairman, that the Northwestern 
Alaska Chamber of Commerce has no objection whatever to this with- 
drawal line? 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, I think that I will simply offer the letter from 
the Northwestern Alaska Chamber of Commerce for the record, stat- 
ing their position on the withdrawal line, and the record will speak 
for itself. 
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With no objection, the letter will be made a part of the record at 


| ton, 
this point. sadic: 
af , ; indie; 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) | 

the |: 

NORTHWESTERN ALASKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Bu 

Nome, Alaska, January 29, 1957. hi 

i : . , 1 

Hon. E. L. Bart ert, - : 
Delegate from Alaska, to bE 
Vew House Office Building, Washington, D. C. Is 

DEAR DELEGATE BARTLETT: In the absence of Mr. von der Heydt [ brought up M1 
your letter regarding military reservations in the Second Judicial Division Mi 
before the Northwestern Alaska Chamber of Commerce and a vote was taken rov 
on a motion made by myself that we endorse statehood even if it means that M 
certain areas of the State will be reserved; providing, that the entire geograph 
ical area now known as Alaska is granted statehood. This motion carried M 
unanimously. hist« 

We are still against partition, but see no reason to oppose military reserva- and 
tions which can be made at any time regardless of whether Alaska is a State : It 
or Territory. 

We have already presented our views in this respect to the Secretary cf the prov 
Interior. We also stated that we are still opposed to any withdrawals which post 
are not directly connected with national defense, such as Withdrawal Order ‘ 

No, & anni 

I hope we have expressed ourselves sufficiently in this respect In the event M 
that we have not please feel free to call for further clarification. We are en- M 
closing sufficient copies of this letter for each of the Tennessee plan repre- dom 
sentatives and ask you to please forward a copy to each. M 

Sincerely yours, M 
RUSSELL R. HERMANN, ; 
Legislative Committee. that 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed, Mr. Franklin. I believe the com- Lea: 
mittee has concluded its questioning in regard to your first statement. stru 

Mr. Apporr. If I may, Mr. Chairman. sep 

. * Sts 

You make the statement, Mr. Franklin, that never in the history a 
of the United States has any State had the right to select as Sts ite- i 
owned land any of the known mineralized areas in the public domain. \ 

Are you certain as to the accuracy of that statement ? , 

Mr. Frankuin. In all honesty, I will have to say “No.” But I kno 
would like to clarify for just a moment, if you will allow me to, what a 
I mean by that. What we mean is this: That the United States Bu- — 
reau of Mines and the Territorial bureau of mines have over the past mit 
many years explored the potential and traced the geological structures oe 
in Alaska, so that now that we have eliminated a lot of land as not was 
important from a mineral point of view, and we have designated areas me 
that are definitely important—and I do not think that the other Terri- ae 
tories had that advantage when they became States. | 

Mr. Ansorr. Then you in a very real sense are qualifying, because IS § 
at least as early as 1802, in the enabling act, or the admission act, that you 
brought Ohio in—and it is the first time I believe that appears, and sur 
Ohio was the 17th State to come into the Union—there was a flat school Ing 
land grant, as you are aware undoubtedly, as followed by later prece- ve 
dents, where section 16 throughout the State was granted. Thereafter 3 
when Texas came in, she was granted all of the vacant unappropriated wi 
reserved lands in Texas, and certainly some of those lands were known ma 
to be valuable for minerals. And thereafter, and jumping a number , 
of States, it appears that the first time that mineral lands were th: 
exempted from certain grant selections was with the act of 1889 that to 
provided for the admission of North Dakota, South Dakota, Washing- the 
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ton, and Montana. And there have been school land grants, as 
indicated, from 1802 up to the present time, which would mean that 
the last 31 States which came in had school land grants. 

But you then say or imply that you could outline a 50 million or 60 
million acre area in the new State of Alaska which would be known 
to be mineralized or prospectively valuable for minerals. 

Is that not the effect of your statement? 

Mr. Franxurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr Appsorr. And in a sense you are objecting to a mineral leasing 
provision alone, are you not? 

Mr. Franxiin. Yes; mandatory leasing alone. 

Mr. Assorr. Mandatory leasing. But you are familiar with the 
history of both the mining law and the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
and the differences? 

It is true, is it not, that the mining law envisages and to this day 
provides for a patent system based on explor: ation, discovery, and the 
posting of a location, compliance with the local recording laws, doing 
annual assessment work, and thereafter going to patent 7 

Mr. Frankuin. Yes. 

Mr. Ansorr. That prior to 1920 on oil and gas lands on the public 
domain there wasa patent system. Is that correct? 

Mr. Franxurn. I am not familiar with oil and gas at all. 

Mr. Assorr. Well, I think the committee members will understand 
that that was the history. With the enactment of the 1920 Mineral 
Leasing Act, Congress said that in areas within known geological 
structures produc ing oil and gas in paying quantities, and, as inter- 
preted from language in the act, prospectively valuable, the United 
States agencies would be limited to issuing leases, not patents but 
leases. 

Mr. Franxuty. This was on oil and gas? 

Mr. Asrorr. That is on oil and gas. But the measure was “areas 
known to be valuable.” And here you have made the statement that 
50 to 60 million acres are known to be valuable or prospectively val- 
uable for mineral development. Would you see any value in the com- 
mittee considering, in light of the provisions in the bill, what per- 
suaded Congress to enact the 1920 act, where the basis and measure 
was: Are they known to be valuable for minerals? You yourself have 
made the statement that these areas are known to be valuable for or 
are in any case prospectively valuable for minerals. 

The previous enabling acts have done very much the same thing that 
is suggested here for Alaska, with the one possible exception to which 
you point, and that is your interpretation that until the detailed 
survey was completed you would not achieve title. You are not say- 
ing that you could not achieve rights under or for entry prior to sur- 
vey, are you‘ 

Mr. Franxurn. Yes. We contend that the claiming by the State 
will automatically eliminate any use of that land until the survey is 
made, because there is no clarifying language. 

Mr. Ansorr. Well, how do you account, Mr. Franklin, for the fact 
that these lands have not been entered and located if they are known 
to be valuable for minerals? Are you saying that it is known that 
these 50 or 60 million acres are knov'n to be valuable for minerals, and 
yet no one has gone out under the mining law and staked out a location 
and made a claim ? 
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Mr. Frankuin. I say that they have potential value. I intended 
that, whether I said it or not. But we are looking at this thing from 
the standpoint of a couple of hundred years at least. And what 
lies there under the soil is still yet to be discovered. 

[ personally have great faith in the development of Alaska’s mining 
and mineral resources. 

Mr, Assorr. But Mr. Franklin, do you not think that the people 
in your industry in Alaska and the people who would succeed to the 
position of or actually complement the position of the Bureau of 
Mines and Bureau of Land Management in Alaska tod: ty, would act 
just the way they do in the 11 public land States of the West under 
the oil and gas mineral leasing provisions? A person comes into the 
controlling agency, the Bureau of Land Management, and says, “We 
are filing an application on lands believed to be valuable by reason of 
seismic surveys, or in any case, geologic and geophysical prospecting.” 
And with the interest shown in those lands, the lands are classified by 
the Bureau of Land Management. Pretty much the same thing would 
be done in Alaska if interest were expressed in a given area; would 
it not? 

Mr. Frankiin. Well, why not, let the decision as to how to dispose 
of those lands rest with the State legislature rather than qualifying the 
enabling legislation so that they have no other choice / 

I feel quite sure that the land division, or whatever is ultimately 
set up, will probably go along the lines of leasing. But if, in their 
discretion, the State legislature should feel that it might be of more 
advantage to have some other system, why not let us do it that w ay? 
Because we understand our local problems much better, I under- 
stand, than they can be understood from here at this point, because 
we are looking asi ad so far. 

Mr. Assorr. Well now, you stated earlier in response to a question 
that you were opposed, I believe, to statehood at this time? 

Mr. Franky. Yes, I am, but I have absolutely attempted to elimi- 
nate whether I am for or against in this statement. And we are 
only dealing with what we term “technicalities” that would be just 
as valuable from the standpoint of the new State potentially as it 
would be to the mining industry. Iam speaking solely as a witness for 
the mining industry; not for myself. 

Mr. Pixon. Will the gentleman yield? 

I think the gentleman ought to be accorded the courtesy of permit- 
ting him to appear here in his official capacity. I understand he is rep- 
resenting the mining interests, and in that respect he has stated that 
the group that he represents—has not taken an official stand either 
for or against statehood. 

Mr. Asporr. Well, Mr. Pillion, my reason for asking the question: 
We have other witnesses who have asked to appear who take this posi- 
tion: They are qualifiedly opposed to statehood. They are opposed to 
statehood unless the Congress adopts certain amendments to the pro- 
posed enabling act. And I simply wanted to ask if that was the posi- 
tion of this witness. 

Mr. Piitton. I see. 

Mr. Franxury. I did not understand that. 

I would say that the majority voice of Alaska should be heard, and 
if the majority wants st: atehood and Congress sees that is the answer, 
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we will try to work this thing out some other way. But we should cer- 
tainly like to work it out now. 

Mr. Ansorr. To boil it down, if Congress is going to put a provision 
in for disposal of these minerals, you believe that it should include 
provisions for patent or sale? 

Mr. Frankuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asporr. And do I read your position correctly that you would 
prefer that it be left to the State 

Mr. Franky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pinion. I wonder if the counsel could clear up one point for 
me. In the event that a claim were made by the State of Alaska to a 
territory of say 500 square miles, and we were awaiting the surveys 
to be made pending the turning over of these lands to the State of 
Alaska, would the Federal Government be in a position at that _— 
to grant the right to explore for minerals, to work for minerals, 
would that claim automatically stop the Federal Government aia, 
further issuance of any mineral rights? 

Mr. Ansorr. Well, I believe the language makes it clear, Mr. Pillion, 
that as of the date of selection—and as I read the act there is no such 
thing as tentative selection or tentative segregation for possible selec- 
tion ; the new State would either have to elect to select this 500 square 
miles, or it would continue to be open as vacant unappropriated, unre- 
served public domain to the Mineral Leasing Act entry and mining 
law entry. From the moment of selection, not unlike our present 
system, I assume that Alaska’s laws will have provided for an entry 
system, a request for classification, as it now stands under mineral 
leasing. 

If Mr. Franklin’s recommendations were to be followed, then I 
assume that if the selection had been made, then as of the date of 
selection entry could be made for patent or leasing, and provision 
might be made for both; that if the Territory determined that the 
area Was not known to be valuable for minerals—or the State, I should 
say—then provision would be made for the patent entry, that is, entry 
looking to patent based upon discovery. 

If, however, the geological experts in the State government deter- 
mined it to be prospectively valuable, it might well be that you would 
have a mineral leasing approach, just as we do under the 1920 Mineral 
Leasing Act. 

Mr. Pinution. Does that clarify it? It does not to me, because it 
is too involved. I just cannot follow it. 

Mr. O’Brien. The witness is to proceed, as I understand it, at this 
time with his supplemental statement. 

Mr. Frankiin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The supplementary statement by the Alaska Miners Association : 

In order to properly weigh the importance of allowing the State 
legislature freedom in disposing of mineral rights on land claimed 
by the State, a brief summary should be made of the income producing 
industries. Also, a summary should be made of the taxes collected 
by Alaska on this income and the appropriation demand against these 
taxes collected. 

The total annual Territorial income has been established at $500 
million by the United States Department of Commerce for the year 
ended December 31, 1956. This is broken down as follows (figures 
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from Territorial commissioner of mines and Alaska Resources Devel- 
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Mining, we te lieve, offers a potenti: lly greater source of income. 
Forestry products are already proving their, potential, and should in- 
crease. Since fisheries income has remained relatively stable for the 
past 3 years, it could be assumed that a plateau has been reached. 

Defense and/or Government spending is being classed as indus try 
insofar as its impact on Alaska’s economy is concerned. Since it rep- 
resents such a large proportion of the annual income, it is important 
to know if it has pl: iteaued, is going on up, or is it going down. The 
honorable chairman explored that field in asking questions of Gen- 
eral Twining. 

My recollec tion of the results of that questioning are that the Govy- 
ernment will have a continuing expenditure for an indeterminate 
period for maintenance, but the heavier construction spending would 
probably fall off. How much this will amount to is open to conjec- 
ture. During 1956 the Corps of Engineers reported that defense 
construction in place totaled $89.316,000, 

Any reduction in Government spending will have to be made up 
in additional income from other sources. 

The various taxes collected by Alaska from all sources of income 
for the year ended December 31, 1956, totaled $20,554,126.67 (source, 
Territorial department of taxation). Certain of these revenues are 
earmarked and approximately $14,500,000 will go to the general fund 
and $1,500,000 to the support of schools. So, for our purposes, a fig- 
ure of $16 million can be used. At the same annual rate of collection 
we can assume that for a 2-vear period, or biennium, the collections 
going to the general fund and support of schools will amount to 
$32 million. 

In the present Territorial legislature, the budget request is some 
$48 million. Representative Ken Johnson, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, has stated in a newspaper interview at Juneau, 
Alaska, that he feels the request can be trimmed to some $36 million. 
Additional increases in taxes are being considered to close the gap. 

Our premise is that in order to maintain the present level of expen- 
diture the same level of income must be maintained, or as an alternative 
make additional tax increases. 

We feel that if the legislature has the power to dispose of its land 
and mineral rights by lease, sale, or other adequate compensation it 
could be used as an incentive to speed development of Alaska’s un- 
tapped resources consistent with the public interest. 

Thus help the mining industry increase its productive capacity 
which in turn would take up the slack in any decrease in Government 
spending. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Franklin, I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions at 
this point that I should have asked at the beginning. 
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You are chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Alaska 
Miners Association: is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Frankury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. How many members does the association have ¢ 

Mr. Franky. I anticipated that question, but did not get the 
answer. 

Mr. O’Brien. Approximately how many? 

Mr. Franxuin. Oh, I would think there would be four or five hun- 
dred members. But the members who are represented represent this 
$24 million. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are they all engaged in mining? 

Mr. Franxuin. Yes. Well, they are either engaged i in mining or 
they have interests in mining. They are actively ‘engaged, like I am, 
or they have interests in mining ventures. 

Mr. O’Brien. Am I correct in assuming that the association as such 
has not taken a position on statehood one way or the other? 

Mr. Frankuin. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. And when you expressed your views, those were your 
individual views ? 

Mr. FrRaAnNKuIN. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. And I must recall that you expressed them under 
pressure of questioning from the committee. 

Mr. Franxurn. I did not want to express my views, because I figured 
I was appearing as a witness for the miners association, and they had 
not ex xpressed a view. 

Mr. O’Brien. One other question. You said that the membersbip is 
several feo: | four or five hundred. Do you know how many of 
those members are residents of Alaska and how many are residents of 
the States ? 

Mr. Franxutn. They are all residents of Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. They are all residents of Alaska? 

Mr. Franxuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. I note that you state that the total income, Territorial 
income, is roughly $500 million, and that the defense or Government 
spending is $355 million of that. It has stated in various w ays before 
this committee that a rather horrible economic eat: istrophe would ensue 
if Government spending or defense spending was removed. Do you 
believe that there is any possibility of any substantial reduction in 
defense spending in Alaska other than for heavy construction in the 
foreseeable future / 

Mr. Franxurn. I am hardly qualified to answer that except in my 
own personal opinion and from listening to General Twining here 
the other day, I would say that there probably would not be too much 
of a fall-off except for the heavy construction. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. And then when we include that $355 million as 
an industry, as you do in your statement here, we are Spc yes in so 
considering it. In other words, we cannot consider it as a rotting 
plank under the economic platform. I wanted to bring thi at point out. 

And one other point: While the income other than defense and Gov- 
ernment spending is only $145 million, I think you might agree that a 
number of Territories which came into the Union which had state- 
hood did not have anywhere near $145 million income at the time 
they came in. Certainly not a half a billion dollar income. 
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Mr. Harry. How many of the States that came into the Union had 
a budget of $48 million when they came in? 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, may I say that the $48 million figure has not 
been substantiated here as a budget figure, but as a budget request, 
which will be cut down. I know the gentleman from New York 
would agree in our State that we do not even make public the budget 
requests ‘from the various departments, and that before the budget goes 
to the legislature it is trimmed each year at least a hundred “million 
dollars. 

Mr. Hatey. On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, it could just as well 
go up, too. There is no showing here that the requested budget is 
$48 million. There is no showing here that it will cut down to $32 
million. There is only the statement that they hope it could. I hope 
so, too. But it could well rise way above the $48 million, too. 

Mr. O’Brien. W ell, I think perhaps we have a situation here, as we 
me yesterday, about the stone and the glass house. We have a Fed- 

ral budget confronting us right now of $71,800,000,000. But I think 
one reason that some of our Territories did not have budgets of this 
size vies they came in is that they were not as well organized and as 
ready for statehood. They were not operating as governments to any 
great extent. 

Mr. Pitut0on. I hope that the opponents will have equal time to that 
of the chairman in questioning. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair thought that he was speaking very im- 
partially and merely pointing out some of the testimony. 

Mr. Pinion. The impartiality of the chairman always astounds me. 

Mr. O’Brien. I yield to the Delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. Barrier. Well, I thought this:would be helpful to Mr. Haley. 
That is the only reason why I interrupted. Mr. Franklin is referring 
to 1956 figures for income for Alaska, amounting to half a billion 
dollars, and the Territory during that year from tax sources was 
expending about $16 million. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is correct. I think we all become confused here 
from time to time, because we accept heme as annual figures. The 
appropriations are for a 2-year period. We do not do ‘that in our 
State, so I was confused, I will concede. So it would be half the 
amount. 

Mr. Hatey. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I am not confused, be- 
cause I understand this appropriation is for a period of 2 years. 

Mr. O’Brien. I know, if the gentleman will excuse me, the gentle- 
man isnever confused. The Chair was confused. 

Mr. Hatey. I do not think that I would agree with that. 

But getting back to your amount of money, I am sure that the 
Chair realizes that when other Territories came into the Union, we 
had a sound dollar. In other words, the dollar was worth a dollar. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, my history is a little bit vague, but I do reeall 
reading from time to time about the cost of certain things in, well, 
shall we say, California and other places, before they became States. 
I think that they had ingrown inflation of their own. I will admit 
that there is inflation in Alaska. It has been very costly. But I think 
that inflation is a new excuse for not granting statehood. 

You did complete your statement, I believe. 
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Mr. Asptnatt. Do you know whether or not the sum of $24,919,000 
for 1956 for the mining industry is a reliable norm for the industry for 
the last 10 to 20 years? 

Mr. FrankKuin. I cannot give it to you that far back. I can give it 
to you for the last 3 years: 1954 was $24,407,000; 1955, $25,412,000; 
1956, $25,400,000. I would think, as a guess, for ‘the last 10 years it 
has probably been at about that level, and I would not want to go any 
further than that. 

Dr. Miuirr. I have one question. I think it probably should be 
directed to Mr. Bartlett. That is on page 2: 

The State of Alaska shall consist of all the Territory, together with the Ter- 
ritorial waters appurtenant thereto, now included in the Territory of Alaska. 

That I understand. However, do you later on in the bill then make 
some exceptions for the withdrawal of lands that have already been 
established by the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Bartterr. Yes, all existing reservations are continued in that 
status, Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mitter. Do you know how many acres are now in existing 
reservation withdrawals ? 

Mr. Bartterr. I doubt if anyone even in the Interior Department 
could answer that specifically. I think a good estimate would be be- 
tween 90 and 95 million acres. 

Dr. Mitter. Between 90 and 95 million. I havea map here. It is 
an old one, I know. I have been looking it over. And I find a lot of 
the rich mineral lands, the rich oil lands, that have been described in 
testimony, apparently are in the withdrawal, the Territorial with- 
drawal. And in that respect I have a letter dated March 14, addressed 
to our chairman, Mr. O’Brien, in which an attempt is made to bring 
up to date the withdrawals of the Alaska land as of October 1956: 
oil and gas reservations north of the Brooks Range, including naval 
petroleum company reserves, 48,800,000 acres. 

Now, that presumably would not be available for oil development 
by the new State so that it could become a State. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, if Secretary Chilson’s proposal concurred in 
by General Twining is adopted, the State could not withdraw any land 
north of this line without the permission of the President. 

Dr. Mituer. The national forest there was 20,700,000 acres there. 
Of course, I presume that would be excluded from any oil or mineral 
development. 

Mr. Bartierr. No, I think mineral development is permitted, under 

existing Federal law. 

Dr. Miter. Wildlife refuge and national parks and monuments— 
the total here is 92,318,000 acres. 

Mr. AspInati. That total is for the area that you just referred to, 
national parks. 

aco Murr. No, the total of all lands withdrawn, apparently, 

2.318.000. 

~ Mr. Bartitetr. With over half of that coming north of the Yukon. 

Dr. Mitter. But none of that, then, would be subject to earmark- 
ing by the new State under this 103 million acres. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is absolutely correct, with the stipulation noted 
that they might select north of the line if the President would permit 
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and be able to select south of the line if the reservations are revoked 
in the future. 

Dr. Mitter. I would like to ask the witness then: What is the 
extent of known minerals and oil south of this proposed line? 

Mr. Frankurn. Would you repeat your question / 

Dr. Minter. What is the known resources of minerals and oil, and 
so forth, south of that line? 

Mr. Franxuin. I am not qualified to answer that. 

In the first place, I am not a mining engineer. But all I can say is 
that there is a general belt of geological potential mineral deposits 
that runs all the w: ay through the area. From the Canadian border 
it would run all the way up in through here [indicating]. We know 
there are deposits, for instance, up in the Seward Peninsula, which 
has the only known tin deposits in North America. There is copper 
up here. There is gold in the Chandalar. That is the best way I can 
answer it. 

Dr. Miter. Iam wondering if the bill provides for the withdrawal 
of that land for mining purposes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will the gentleman yield there? 

We were told by a witness from the Interior Department on Mon- 
day, I believe, that the mining laws would be operative north of the 
line, except under circumstances when it might be deemed inadvis- 
able by the military. 

Dr. Mirier. Of course, the military finds it advisable sometimes 
to close a lot of this land. 

Are there any gold mining operations carried on, any extensive 
gold mining operations, in Alaska ? 

Mr. Frankurn. The largest operation is the Fairbanks exploration 
division, of the United States Smelting Co., which is in Fairbanks. 
I think they are operating about 5 or 6 dredges. I do not know what 
their annual production is, because that is all withheld. That is the 
largest single operation in gold. 

To my knowledge, there are no hard rock or underground gold 
mines attempting to operate. 

Dr. Mitter. The big gold mining operation at Juneau is no longer 
in operation ? 

Mr. Franky. That is correct. It is not. 

Dr. Mixer. And that, I presume, is due to the price of gold. 

Mr. Franxurn. Yes, sir. The price of gold remained at $35 and 
everything else went up around it. It is simply a unit factor. If 
you do not have enough money per ton in your ore, you cannot mine 
it unless you can get more for the gold. 

Dr. Mitter. W aT: you not have some advantages if you had a 
State here instead of a Territory, as far as mining operations are 
concerned # 

Mr. Franxurn. As far as the mining industry is concerned, I do 
not believe that that would necessarily be true. 

Dr. Mutter. Then you do not believe the fact that it has been a 
Territory all this time has held up the development of mining opera- 
tions and mineral development 

Mr. Franxuin. I think not. A miner will go wherever he can make 
any money. 

Mr. Hater. I would just like to clarify one point. 
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In this $24,919,000 figure of income from the mining industry, 
how much of that, can you approximate, is carried on north of that 
line? 

Mr. Franky. Lam afraid I won’t be able to give you those figures. 

I thought I might be able to give it to you in a general way, because 
for the most part that area represents the second division. But I am 
afraid that there is no breakdown in this. 

Mr. Hatery. Is is substantial ? 

Mr. Franxuin. I would not say that it was substantial, but it 
does have a great potential. 

Mr. Pitii0on. Will the gentleman yield? 

The reason that it is not substantial is that the $24 million figure 
includes the ordinary process of sand and gravel and that sort of 
thing, which makes up a great part of the $24 million. 

Mr. Hatey. What about the rest of these figures, here? Is a good 
bit of this income produced north of that proposed line / 

Mr. Frankuixn. You mean the breakdown I have in my supple- 
mentary statement ‘ 

Mr. Harry. Yes. 

Mr. Franxurn. I would say that mining would be the only portion 
of the breakdown that would be coming from that area. Forestry 
is mostly from the southeastern and fishing, of course—we learned 
the other day that there would be small division of the fishing income, 
but I am certainly not qualified to indicate what portion of that. 

Mr. Harry. But it would be some? 

Mr. Franxuin. Yes. 

Mr. Prttion. Mr. Franklin, did I understand you to say that you 
were chairman of the legislative committee financing ways and means 
in the Alaskan Legislature? 

Mr. Frankurn. I was chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
in the 20th session in 1951. 

Mr. Pinzon. And is the Ways and Means Committee the appro- 
priations committee there, or is it the taxation committee / 

Mr. Frankuin. It is both. The Ways and Means Committee in 
Alaska brings out the budget and recommends any tax measures to 
support their stand . 

Mr. Pitnion. That is a very good idea. I wish we could institute 
that here in Congress, a situation where the committee that does the 
appropriating also has some responsibility for raising the taxes 

Mr. Franklin, I notice an item here of your sup ple mental statement 
on defense and/or governmental spending of $355 million, spent by 
the United States Government in Alaska in the year of 1956. Could 
you tell me whether that is primarily defense spending or whether it 
includes all governmental spending, such as postal operations and 
that sort of thing’ Or is it primarily what the Defense Department 
spent in the Territory of Alaska / 

Mr. Frankurn. My understanding of the figure is that it includes 
all Government spending, the operation of the Department of the 
Interior, the Post Office, and, as you say, everything. 

Mr. Pinion. And you could tell me what the defense spending is 
separated from the other vovernmental costs / 
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Mr. Franxuin. No, sir. I cannot. The only breakdown I have 
there is the $89 million that was spent on heavy construction, or 
construction. 

Mr. Piniion. And, of course, if that heavy construction were to 
stop, it would be quite a serious blow to the economy of Alaska, because 
that 80 some million dollars of defense construction alone is almost 
one-half of the total of all other income other than governmental. 

Mr. Franxuin. We are hopeful that if there is any reduction in 
spending, the basic industries can pick up the difference. And that 
is my reason for presenting this statement, to try to indicate that the 
mining industry should be in a position to do that. 

Mr. Prruion. Yes. But, of course, $86 million is an awful lot of 
income when mining runs about $24 million. 

I will yield to the gentleman from Nebrask: 

Dr. Miuurr. I believe also the military told us in some of their 
testimony that this heavy military construction was practically at-an 
end. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Prution. Surely. 

Mr. Bartietr. | think we must bear in mind that when the Govern- 
ment spends $100 million for defense construction, that ine ‘hudes the 
money spent for steel here in the States, includes the money spent 
for automotive equipment, freight, and much of this work is carried 
on at remote places, the labor is flown there, and very little of that 
money in some cases remains behind in Alaska. 

Mr. Pituion. Now, Mr. Franklin, there was some questioning here 
as to whether or not, the defense spending and appropriations would 
continue in Alaska for some indefinite period of time ahead. New, 
that actu: gt is a conclusion to be drawn, first, by the military experts. 
And you, I do not believe, claim that you are a military expert, do 
you? 

Mr. Frankurn. No, I do not. 

Mr. Pitition. So you would not know much about the defense costs 
that would be necessary to be spent to defend, say, against guided 
missiles and that sort of thing? You have no information of special 
value to this ¢ ommittee on that subject, have you / 

Mr. Franxuin. I have no information whatsoever. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

[ agree with the gentleman that the people who would know would 
be the military experts, who already have testified that the spending 
there would continue on a high plateau for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Prtion. And of course the militar vy experts merely make recom- 
mendations to Congress, who in the last analysis are the final judges 
of how much money shall be spent. Is that correct, Mr. Franklin ? 

Mr. Franxuin. That is my understanding of it, yes. 

Mr. Pion. And it is their determination as to whether the de- 
fense experts are more sound, and whether or not the economy of this 
country will bear the recommendations that a defense expert might 
make. They are merely recommendations to the Congress. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Piniion. Surely. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will not Congress also consider whether or not we 
can risk reducing our defense installations in Alaska, and that Con- 
gress will consider not only the cost but our very existence? 
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Mr. Pinion. Now, Mr. Franklin, I have here before me a list of 
items to be spent in Alaska, made up = the Interior Committee for 
the fiscal year 1958, which is next year. I will not break them down, 
but I will just run over them i in 1 the sutegaitel here. 

The Treasury Department, $5,836,000. The Defense Department, 
$10 million. That is over ar above the regular defense appropria- 
tions. The Agriculture Department, some fifteen-odd-million dollars. 
Health, Education, and Welfare, some fifteen-odd-million dollars. The 
Judiciary of Alaska, $385,000. The Commerce Department, $424, 
million. The Interior Department, $26 million. The Justice Depart- 
ment, $2 million. The Post Office Department, $3,608,000. Making 
a total to be spent by all the Departments, in accordance with the 
figures of the Interior Department, in Alaska, of $122 million. 

Now, do you know whether all of these figures here are more or less 
included in the $355 million that you quoted as being spent for 
defense and governmental spending in Alaska? 

Mr. Frankuin. I do not know that they are, but I would assume 
that they would be. The $500 million that I got was from the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Pruuion. Well, the $122 million here is outside of defense 
spending. Is it correct to assume, Mr. Franklin, that the civilian 
population of Alaska is roughly 160,000 persons? Is that about a fair 
statement 4 

Mr. Frankuin. Yes, 160, did you say? 

Mr. Pitrion. Roughly 160 or 170. 

Mr. Franxitn. Yes, 160 to 170. 

Mr. Pituion. Now, is the estimated position of the United States 
as a whole, of 170 million, a fair estimate of that population / 

Mr. Frankurn., You would be in a better position. Iam sorry. I 
do not know. 

Mr. Prution. Let us assume that is true. Then the population of 
Alaska is approximately one one-thousandth of the population of the 
United States. Is that a correct mathematical deduction / 

Mr. Frankuin. | presume so. 

Mr. Prunion. All right. Now, the budget of the United States 
Government for the next year will be approximately $70 billion, of 
which approximately $40 billion is for defense, leaving a total esti- 
mated cost of operating the United States Government ‘of $30 billion 
over and beyond defense spending. 

Now, if we were to project that, and we spent the same rate in the 
United States as we spend in Alaska, our budget for nondefense pur- 
poses, instead of being $30 billion a year, would be one thousand times 
$122 million, which was spent in Alaska, which would give us a total 
of $122 billion. In other words, the Federal Government is spending 

Alaska for nondefense purposes 4 times the rate and 4 times the 
amount that is being spent for all these nondefense purposes, health 
and welfare and education, et cetera, in the United States. And 
if those figures are true, Mr. Franklin, then certainly the claim that 
the people of Alaska are second-rate citizens, or stepchildren of the 
United States Government, ts not true, so far as spending is concerned 
for the welfare of the Territory of Alaska at the present time. 

I would not expect an answer to that. 

Mr. Frankurn. I was sure you would not. 

Mr. O'Brien. Will the gentleman yield ? 
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I think the gentleman would agree that he has demonstrated the 
very high cost to the American Government of keeping Alaska as a 
Territory. Perhaps unconsciously, subconsciously, he has presented a 
very strong argument for statehood. 

Mr. Pitti0on. The gentleman may draw his own conclusions, wheth- 
er sound or unsound. 

Mr. Hater. In addition to that, this bill, here, as I read it, gives the 
citizens of Alaska an additional $93 million over a period of a few 
years. And even taking the statement of the distinguished chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Ken Johnson, taking his 
figures, apparently the a somebody is going to have to m: ake up 
is about $4 million. So I do not see where the ‘gentleman has made 
any great statement here in my viewpoint as to statehood for Alaska, 
He is bringing out just exac tly what we have been saying all the time, 
that we do not believe that economically Alaska is ready to stand on 
its own feet. 

Mr. Pittti0on. I would like to comment on the very sound statement 
of the distinguished gentleman from Florida. I agree with him 
certainly. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you yield? I was quite interested in the gentle- 
man’s remark that of course you cannot be a second-class citizen if the 
Government gives you enough money in one fora or another. Of 
course, that excludes the 1 ight to vote, and so forth, which many of us 
have, and do not have in Alaska. But I have an interesting figure 
before me. Now, the gentleman from Florida the other day said if 
there ever were second-class citizens, they were the Indians, over whose 
destiny he has much to say as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs. The figure I have is that we are spending about $360 
a year per Indian; and to project, as did the gentleman from New 
York, if we did that for everyone else in the U nited St: ites, our budget 
for health, welfare, and education alone would be $61,200,000,000 
a year. 

So I think it just proves that you can do strange and wondrous 
things with figures. 

Mr. Hater. Will the gentleman yield so that I can reply to the 
chairman ¢ 

I might inform the distinguished chairman that we have been, as a 
Nation, in the Indian affairs business since we became a Nation. And 
if we are spending that much money for our trusteeship or our ward- 
ship over these Indians, and have not in 170 years made them first- 
class citizens, then I say it is something that we should be ashamed 
of. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, the Chair, to whom the gentleman’s remark 
was addressed, is willing to admit that he is ashamed. 

Mr. Hatey. Soam I. 

Mr. O’Brien. If the gentleman will yield further, I might say that 
the Indian problem is not confined to the 48 States, and some of the 
$122 million mentioned by the gentleman from New York does go 
for the welfare of Indians in Alaska. So these per capita figures 
always astonish me, as to doing anything with them. And I think 
that we will find that in some of our States there are many many 
more dollars given than to other States. The gentleman from New 
York has complained repeatedly, and I think with some justification, 
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that for every dollar New York gets we spend about 2 or 3. It goes 
to other States, the way it is. Ido think that the fact that it is costing 
us so much in Alaska is a prime argument for giving consideration 
to immediate statehood. 

Mr. Priur0n. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Sisk. I wiil not ask the gentleman to yield now. I am prob- 
ably next in line now. 

Mr. Piuui0on. Mr. Franklin, is there a growing concern among the 
businessmen of Alaska, and a growing alarm over the higher taxes 
that exist today, or—that is, the plateau of the taxes that exist today— 
on the prospect that the taxes will keep going up? 

Mr. Franxurn. There are some of us who feel that they probably 
have not reached the top yet, and we do not know where they are going. 

Mr. Priui0n. Well, is there not a fear expressed on the part of the 
businessmen that statehood would substantially increase the cost of 
operations for most businesses due to taxes? 

Mr. Frankurn. If I might confine that answer to the mining indus- 
try, in the mining industry I think they feel that there is a possibility. 

Mr. Pinon. TI do not wish to embarrass you in any way, and if there 
is any question that I ask that embarasses you, please do not hesitate 
to just say that you would rather not answer it, and we will certainly 
respect that. 

Mr. Franxurn. Thank you. 

Mr. Pituion. There is an unemployment tax in existence in Alaska 
at the present time, amounting to what percent of the payroll? 

Mr. Franxurx. Unemployment insurance tax? 

Mr. Prunion. Yes. 

Mr. Franky. A total of 3 percent: 2.7 goes to the Territory, and 
0.3 goes to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Priiuion. Now, is there a pending bill before the legislature to 
increase this tax? 

Mr. Franxurn. That has been a terrific problem up there for the 
last several years. And I am not familiar with the bill, if there is one. 

Mr. Pinion. Now, as I understand it, the Ketchikan Paper & Pulp 
operation is a rather marginal operation. Are you familiar with the 
costs in that operation of Ketchikan Pulp & Paper? 

Mr. Frankuin. No, sir; 1 am not. 

Mr. Prtzi0Nn. Is there some prospect that the Georgia Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Co., that has been making plans to make investments in 

Alaska—that that company may change its mind and not come to 
Alaska, because of the fear of increase in taxes? 

Mr. Frankurn. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Pitzi0N. Is it not true, as a businessman, Mr. Franklin, that 
taxes are a major consideration in the investment of capital in any 
area which in turn gives employment, and the only way we can give 
employment is to employ capital investments, savings of the people, 
in a manner which will furnish a sufficient return for a businessman 
to make it advisable to invest money, and that higher taxes is a great 
deterrent to the expansion of the economy of any State or Territory 
or area 

Mr. Franxitn. That is true in my case. 

Mr. Pinion. Would you say, Mr. Franklin, that at the present 
time the taxes in the Territory of Alaska are at least as high or higher 
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than the average taxes of the States, the 48 States; or do you have 
any figures? 

Mr. Franxuin. I do not have any figures. 

Mr. Pitxi0on. But you do agree, do you, Mr. Franklin, that we ought 
to look forward to seeing the growth of Alaska brought about by 
private industry rather than by Government spending which, in es- 
sence, is not actually true prosperity; that the real prosperity comes 
from private investment, private business. expanding the economy 
and creating capital investment and bringing about a higher level 
of economic activity and prosperity ? 

Mr. Franxuin. Those are my feelings. 

Mr. Pru10on. Thank you very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. I wonder if the Chair might make an observation at 
this point. We are running into a bit of difficulty in a situation which 
has been created to a great extent by the Chair itself. I have talked 
too much. I think all of us have. We have had hearings this week on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. We have had them all week. This 
morning we had hoped to hear a number of people who are here at 
great inconvenience to themselves. They have shown their interest 
either for or against statehood by traveling a great distance. Now, 
it is true that Mr. Franklin has been a good witness. His statements 
were brief. And his long tenure was due to questions from members 
of the committee. 

The Chair has no power nor desire to cut down the questioning, 
but I do believe that to devote 2 hours, 2 precious hours, to a single 
witness who did not intend to testify for or against statehood, who 
came here only to discuss a specific part of the bill before us—if we 
continue at this pace, we will not be able to act upon this legislation 
this year or next year. Now, that might be all right with some of us. 
But I wonder if it would be the desire of the committee to place a limit 
upon our questions not only to accommodate the witnesses but to en- 
able us to allow the members to speak or ask questions. 

I am not suggesting this because I think we should curtail the 
record to any degree. I think it should be wide open, and everyone 
should have a chance to speak. But, in effect, what we are doing is 
curtailing the opportunity of some people, some people who probably 
figure they cannot stay in Washington all winter. 

Of course, the Chair is subject to the feeling of the committee. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, could I speak to that point ¢ 

That was primarily what I had hoped to have an opportunity to 
say today before we adjourned. I have not been in regular attendance 
at these meetings, due to some other commitments. However, I think 
I have come in on every day for at least part of the time. And I 
mee me with possibly only one exception has the questioning ever gotten 
as far down the table as I am. 

Now, I have all the respect in the world for my good friend from 
New York and the sincerity of his position, and I certainly do not 
want to see anything done to cut off his opportunity to explore fully 
every aspect of this case. But it would seem to me that, for example, 
the witness this morning made an excellent witness, but he was here 
to testify on a single technical matter. It would seem to me that 5 
minutes should have been ample time, or if we wanted to, we could 
make it even a little longer. 
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I personally would have been glad to yield my 5 minutes, had we 
been operating under the 5 minutes rule, to the gentleman from New 
York, because I had no particular questions of this nature. 
But it would seem to me that questioning this gentleman or some other 
witness on a specific technical approach on the whole broad scope of 
this thing is just wasting time. It is beating a dead horse to death. 
And I would hope that we might be able, Mr. Chairman, to reach some 
agreement as to time. I personally, as I suggest this morning, do not 
have a lot of questions to put to this particular witness, but I would 
like to have an opportunity from time to time to have at least a few 
minutes to direct some questions to some of the witnesses that we have 
here. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are there any other questions of this witness? 

Mr. Bartierr. I would have a few, Mr. Chairman, yes, and let me 
say that I have some apprehension over the fact that Mr. Boddy is 
here from Alaska and is very anxious to get away, and Dr. Gould 
came down yesterday from Philadelphia and returned home last night 
and came down here again today. 

I know the problems the committee faces, but, as you said before, 
the witnesses are rather inconvenienced by the fact that time is run- 
ning out on us. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. And the difficulty might apply more to the 
opposition than to the proponents, because I think that some of the 
opponents, at least as listed here, have had their names added to the 
list quite recently. We have listed for today Miss Alice Stuart of 
Fairbanks, and we have Charles Callison and C. R. Gutermuth, who 
are from, respectively, the National Wildlife Federation and the Wild- 
life Management Institute. 

What the Chair is most anxious to avoid when we complete these 
hearings in a reasonable time is the charge that anyone was precluded. 
Well, there is more than one way to preclude a witness. You can just 
let him stand in the corridor or sit in the rear until the times runs out 
or you can refuse to hear him. I want to hear everyone who has come 
here. I know what an inconvenience it is to come here from Alaska. 

Some of these people have come here from 5,000 miles, and whether 
they are for or against statehood I admire them for their interest in 
the subject. 

I think that so many of these matters that we question special wit- 
nesses on could be handled, for example, when Governor Gruening 
gets on the stand, or something of that sort. 

Now, I made the mistake today of asking this witness, say, military 
questions, questions of military judgment. Well, I think I did it 
because I was trying to bring out a point. And I think the witness 
himself will admit that he qualified as an expert on many subjects he 
did not consider himself an expert on when he arrived here this 
morning. 

So I think if we use a little self restraint we can get on a little more 
rapidly. And I am not blaming the gentleman from New York. I 
am guilty. I think we have all been guilty except the unfortunate 
gentlemen down here who have not been reached for some of this 
questioning. 

So if there are no further questions of this witness—— 

Mr. Barrierr. I have some, though. 
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Mr. O’Brien. All right, Mr. Bartlett. He is yours. 

Dr. Miiier. May I ask, before Mr. Pillion goes: What is the plan 
on how long we expect to run today and tomorrow and the next day? 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like, if it meets with the approval of the 
committee, to run until 12:30 today and to return at 2:30, because 


mde 


we have at least two witnesses here who will be unable to testify at 
all unless they are heard today. 

Dr. Miter. Who would you hear when we return, may I ask? 

Mr. O’Brien. I hope to finish with Mr. Boddy, who is ‘president of 
the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, at the morning session. Then in 
order I have Mr. Erceg of Fairbanks, Miss Stuart, Dr. Gould, Robert 
F. Spicer, and Mrs. Prout, who is president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. She does not have that problem that the others 
have because she is here in Washington. And then also available, 
if time permits, according to my sc ‘hedule. is the Assistant Secretary 
of State, Mr. Francis Wilcox. Then we have Mr. Callison and Mr, 
Gutermuth, whom I have mentioned previously : aa still in a state of 
suspended animation are the gentlemen who constitute the membership 
of Alaska’s Tennessee plan delegation, one of whom has completed 
his testimony subject. to questioning, one of whom has presented only 
a small part of his testimony, and one of whom has not been heard 
at all. 

Dr. Mitzer. Mr. Chairman, of the witnesses you have named here, 
who might be against the bill, and how are they divided? Are you 
going to hear any opposition witnesses at all? 

Mr. O’Brien. Miss Stuart is third on the list after Mr. Franklin 
leaves the stand. We have Mr. Callison and Mr. Gutermuth, who are 
listed on my list as opposition witnesses. 

Dr. Mitter. They would be heard some time next month, I suppose. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would hope not some time next month. 

Dr. Mitier. I would hope that you would at least give them an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. O’Brten. I certainly will. 

Mr. Pruiton. We expect some departmental witnesses here. We 
had departmental witnesses in favor, and they stretched over some 
little period of time. I undersiand that somebody from the Depart- 
ment of State is going to be here. And we want to have some oppor- 
tunity to present those witnesses. 

Mr. O’Brien. I certainly think that all witnesses should have a 
reasonable opportunity to be heard. But I do not think it would be 
the will of the majority of this committee that we should prolong 
these hearings until a few weeks before adjournment of Congress and 
perhaps never get to Hawaiian Statehood. 

I have never used in this committee room—at Jeast I do not think I 
recall ever having used it—the word “filibuster.” But my opposition 
to filibuster does not extend only to the great United States Senate 
but it includes committees of Congress. 

Mr. Pruuron. Mr. Chairman, I will just state that so far the pro- 
ponents have had an opportunity and have organized a series and a 
list of witnesses that have taken the complete week of this committee, 
and we are not completed yet. Now, certainly the opposition ought 
to have some fair opportunity to present its witnesses, in view of the 
full week’s time that has been taken up so far—and we have not con- 
cluded—with the witnesses in favor of statehood. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Well, would the gentleman agree with me that we 
have been in hearings so far on Al: ska statehood 8 hours and one-half. 
Will he further agree with me that 2 hours today, one-fourth of that 
total time, has been consumed by a witness who stated he personally 
was in opposition to statehood? And will he agree further that at 
least another 2 hours have been taken up by comments of members of 
this committee in opposition to statehood ? 

I think when we read the record we will find that the voice of the 
opposition is very shrill in the record so far. And we have Miss 
Stuart, who has been waiting for these 2 hours to testify. 

Under ordinary procedure I thought we would have arrived at 
Miss Stuart by 11 o’clock. She is the only witness so far who has 
come from Alaska as a stated-in-advance opponent of statehood. I 
am most anxious to hear Miss Stuart. She gave delightful testimony 
in Fairbanks. And it is not the fault of the committee that she has not 
been heard. But I do not think the proponents—truly they are organ- 
ized, but may I say that the three principal witnesses of the proponents, 
Governor Gruening, Senator Egan, and Representative Rivers, are 
organized as a result of a mandate of a vote of the people of Alask: 
That is quite an organization. 

The opposition has had a long time to organize. They knew that 
the hearings were coming on. They were announced publicly. I 
just wonder where this opposition is. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the gentleman yield? With all due respect, and I 
certainly want to see that the opposition has a fair and ample oppor- 
tunity—— 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman excuse me at this point? 

May Mr. Franklin be excused? He has a plane to catch in 25 
minutes. 

Mr. Bartlett, will you waive your questioning of Mr. Franklin? 

Mr. Barrierr. I will, Mr. Chairman, but I must say I am very un- 
happy about it. Mr. Franklin has made comments of a very important 
nature. I did not want to harry him, but I wanted to draw out fur- 
ther some of the statements he made. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you, if Mr. Bartlett submits certain questions 
to you in writing, send them to the committee to be made a part of 
the record at this point ? 

Mr. Franxurn. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. Barriert. I would prefer not to do it that way, Mr. Chairman, 
but I know the plane is not going to wait, so I will waive my question- 
ing at this time. 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to make a further statement, if I might, 
Mr. Chairman. I think that the record should show this. 

We are discussing now the opportunity of the opposition. I 
have a very high regard for my good friend from New York, and I 
want to see him have every opportunity. But I am just wondering 
what this record would show. I would like to hear the gentleman 
comment on it—this week, as to who had the opportunity of question- 
ing the witnesses, from the standpoint of opposition or of proponents. 
I might say, and I wish my friend from Florida was here as I asked 
him to stay, and he said he would not—that between the gentleman 
from Florida and the gentleman from New York, I think the opposi- 
tion has been most ably represented here this week. I believe, and 
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I may be wrong, that the record would show that the opposition has 
spent far more time than the proponents so far as the questioning end 
of it went. 

Does the gentleman agree with me on that? 

Mr. Prion. Yes, but that is not the whole story. The whole story 
is that the opportunities for questioning are equal as to everyone here 
on the committee. Perhaps the gentlemen who examined the witnesses, 
Mr. Haley and myself, have taken more time, but necessarily so, be- 

cause we did not have the time to present the views that were taken 

up by the gentlemen here in favor of statehood. Naturally, we had 
to take more time to examine, because it is In the nature of a cross- 
examination. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Prion. Surely. But the opportunity is equal to every member 
here on this committee. The gentleman next to the chairman in senior- 
ity could have taken equal time. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say to the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, from my knowledge of him, he can do a great deal more with a 
little cross-examination than he can with affirmative statements. 

Mr. Pitiion. I would much rather have the verdict than the compli- 
ments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Might I say further to the gentleman from New York 
that a subcommittee of this committee spent 3 weeks in 1955 in Alaska. 
We traveled all over the Territory. We took I do not know how many 
words of testimony, but it might come close to a record for that period 
of time. And I found that the opponents to statehood in Alaska were 
about in the same proportion to the proponents as the number of wit- 
nesses who have signified intention to testify before this committee on 
this particular bill. I think that you have got a good cross section in 
your list of witnesses. I think you have got almost maximum strength. 

Mr. Pinion. Mr. Chairman, I have a great deal of respect for the 
chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Pituton. But I would like to make this observation, if I might. 
Of all the bills that are before this committee, there is no bill that is 
of any comparable importance to this bill. In fact, I think of all the 
bills that are now pending before the whole of Congress, 10,000 prob- 
ably before the session is over, or 15,000, this bill is of the greatest 
importance and will have more far-reaching effects upon the future 
of this country than any other bill that is now pending before Con- 
gress. And that is why we should not atte mpt to unduly pressure this 
bill or hurry it. It should take plenty of time. And we have the time. 
We have nothing of greater importance pending before this committee. 
And when we talk about hours or minutes of devotion to this question, 
certainly the importance of the bill is far greater than a matter of 
minutes or hours or days or even months. This matter has been con- 
sidered for 40 or 50 years possibly, and certainly we should not rush 
it and count our time in minutes or seconds or even hours. There is 
nothing in our committees that is of such urgent importance that we 
have to set aside full and complete explorations of this problem in 
order to determine whether we should give a parcel of 5 acres to some 


individual up in Alaska. This is important; not those other small pri- 
vate bills. 
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Mr. O’Brien. May I say that I agree most heartily with the gentle- 
man about the importance of the bill. 

I also feel—and he has referred to it briefly—that there is no legis- 
lation before this Congress which has a greater histori val record. 
We have volumes as high as this ceiling, | almost, of previous rec- 
ords. And I do say. as a matter of orderly procedure that a great 
many of the things which have been covered as recently as 2 years 
ago on statehood need not be repeated here. 

And I would like to make this final observation, and it is strictly a 
personal intention : I may be overruled and be alone in my vote. But 
[ said at the outset of these hearings that I believe we should have 
reasonable hearings and give everyone an opportunity to be heard. 
My personal definition of “reasonableness” is this: That by April 8, 
when we are scheduled to take up Hawaiian statehood, I intend to 
report to the committee that I feel, as chairman, that we have devoted 
a reasonable time to Alaska under statehood. Then the committee, 
the subcommittee and the full committee, may do what they please. 

ut I cannot see any justification, important though this may be, to 
drag it out until June or July, or until next year. 

It is very easy to say that this has been before us for 40 or 50 years. 
That might appear to be a short period of time in the life of a turtle 
oranelephant. But I would think to people in Alaska who have only 
a reasonable expectation of life, 40 or 50 years might seem long enough, 
without adding months and months to it through unnecessary delay of 
hearings. 

Mr. Barrietr. Mr. Chairman, what I have to say here will not ease 
the problem any, but I am just reminded that Mr. George D. Riley, of 
the AFL-CIO has thought his name was on the list of witnesses, and 
he has been in the hearing room this morning. 

Mr. O’Brien. Might I say to the gentleman that it was, but it 
seems to have vanished from the latest list. 

Mr. Ansorr. If I may make an observation, Miss Stuart has asked 
me to make the record clear that she is not an opponent to statehood. 

You are a qualified opponent to statehood, I believe you said, ra 
Stuart, based on your desire or your belief that there should be : 
referendum. 

Mr. Barrierr. May I ask Miss Stuart a question there? 

Mr. Boddy from Juneau and Dr. Gould from Philadelphia are more 
than eager to leave Washington as soon as possible. And I believe 
you are staying here. You have been here all winter, have you not, 
Miss Stuart ? 

Miss Stuart. I delayed going home, because I read in the Juneau 
paper that there would be a hearing. I was about to leave. 

Mr. O’Brien. And you were in Washington? And you did not 
read it in the Washington paper / 

Miss Srvuarr. I borrowed the Juneau paper, and in it I read the 
statement that there would be a hearing. So I called the Interior 
and Insular Affairs office and asked if there would be a hearing. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you read the Washington papers, Miss Stuart ? 

Miss Stuart. Weill, I do not find them as interesting as Alaskan 
papers. 

Mr. Bartierr. I was wondering if Miss Stuart, who has been here 
all winter, would mind letting Mr. Boddy, who to my knowledge is 
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not going to testify for statehood either, and Dr. Gould, appear before 
her. 

Miss Sruarr. Possibly they are scheduled that way. I believe | 
heard that. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. Mr. Boddy, A. W. Boddy, president of the 
Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, is the next witness. 

Is Mr. Boddy in the room ? 


STATEMENT OF A. W. BODDY, PRESIDENT, ALASKA SPORTSMEN’S 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Boppy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I find 
myself in a position similar to prior witnesses, that I have no prepared 
statement, but I will try and make my statement brief and to the 
point. Iam very sorry that I did not have an opportunity to prepare 
a prepared statement that could be presented to all of you. 

I am here representing the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, a conserva- 
tion organization composed of sportsmen’s clubs and outboard motor 
clubs, in fact, rifle clubs and most any club that is concerned with 
conservation in the Territory of Alaska. 

We in turn are affiliated with the National Wildlife Federation, an 
organization with which I am sure a good many of you are familiar, 

Our main concern, as most of you ‘probab ly know, is conservation 
or wise use of our natural resources, all of our natural resources. 

In Alaska, we are very fortunate to have an abundance of natural 
resources. We feel quite deeply our responsibility as a conservation 
organization to do everything possible to see that these resources are 
managed wisely. 

I think you are all aware of the fact that at this time our resources 
are under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, namely, the 
Department of Interior. 

We have no fault to find with the Department of Interior as such 
and its administration of these resources. We have been hopeful, of 
course, that eventually the Territory of Alaska would be granted 
the privilege of taking over the management of these resources. 

Looking to that, in 1949, the Territorial Legislature of Alaska 
passed a bill which set up the Territorial department of fisheries. 
While this board or commission had no authority to act in regulatory 
ways, it was intended that it should cooperate and work with the Fish 
and Wildlife Service on a very serious problem confronting our fisher- 
ies in Alaska. 

From time to time there have been appropriations made by the 
Territorial legislature for the continuance of this work in Alaska. Up 
until the present time, however, there has been no preparation made 
for the management of wildlife and sports fish and fur resources in 
the Territory. 

Prior to the 1955 session of the Territorial legislature, the Alaska 
Sportsmen’s Council had been working collectively to bring up what 
we felt would be a bill to present to the legislature which would set 
the Territory up in a proper manner to handle these important re- 
sources—and I say they are important. A recent publication by 
Dr. Buckley, of the University of Alaska, shows that at the present 
time our sports fish and game resources, our recreational resources, 
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game and sports fish, represent an investment or an expenditure in 
the Territory of about $17 million at the present time, which is con- 
tinually growing. It is expanding. ee. 

Dr. Miter. At that point, let me ask a question. I notice in the 
withdrawal of the Department of Interior’s land there is 7,900,000 
acres in wildlife refuge. Would the new State control and operate 
the policy as to national withdrawals? I assume that is some of the 
choice land. 

Mr. Boppy. Dr. Miller, I assume the same policy would apply in 
Alaska as applies in the other States of the Union, that refuges 
would remain under the jurisdiction of the Department of Interior 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Dr. Mier. Then they would still be under Federal control ? 

Mr. Boppy. That I assume would be the case. 

To resume, I have mentioned the importance of this resource and 
our attempt to get some Territorial enactment of legislation that 
would be a proper order of management. 

The 1955 session of the legislature received our bills very late in 
the session. We realized that we had no chance of getting passage on 
this legislation. But we wanted it before the public. We wanted it 
before the Territorial Legislature for their consideration, their com- 
ments, hoping that prior to the time this 1955 session of the legisla- 
ture met we would be in a position to put this legislation through 
without too mach confusion and lapse of time on the part of the leg- 
islature, which is crowded for time at the very best. 

In this interim, however, there was, as you know, a constitutional 
convention. At this time, we asked the delegates to the constitutional 
convention to include in this constitution the basic safeguards of 
management for our wildlife, sports, fish, fur, and commercial fish- 
eries; namely, this: that they spell out that there be two commissions, 
one handling wildlife, sports fish, and fur, and one handling com- 
mercial fisheries; providing for staggered terms of office and the custo- 
mary things which assure continuity of program, which are very im- 
portant to management of resources of this type. We asked about 
one full paragraph in the constitution. That caused considerable 
debate and consumed considerable time during the constitutional 
convention. 

The final answer was that they felt that our proposals were sound 
for the main part but they were not a constitutional matter; they were 
a legislative matter; and they should be presented to the next session 
of the legislature for their consideration. 

Mr. O’Brien. May IL ask at this point: Did you propose that the 
members of the commissions in etfect be constitutional officers? In 
other words, the office itself would be created by the constitution ? 

Mr. Boppy. We merely asked, Mr, Chairman, that they provide in 
the constitution that there would be two commissions. We did not ask 
that they define any particular person. 

Mr. O’Brien. IL understand that. The office itself would be a consti- 
tutional office ? 

Mr. Boppy. Yes. There would be two commissions established. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would that not be the same as for a State like mine, 
New York, to make its conservation commissioner a constitutional 
officer ? 
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Mr. Boppy. I am not familiar with New York, but Missouri and 
some other States do have that spelled out in their constitutions. But 
that has in most cases come about by a referendum vote; not in the 
original constitution. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say it has not come about at all in New York, 
We have very strong protections for conservation in our constitution ; 
they are spelled out. But the Office of Conservation Commissioner or 
the Director of the Bureau of Fish and Game are not spelled out in the 
constitution, and they are not constitutional officers. 

Mr. Boppy. Yes, sir. 

Well, with this in mind at this point, we hoped that we would be 
successful this year. 

We prepared this bill, as I stated before. It was along the lines of 
the best thinking that we could put together. We brought in the ex- 
perts not only from the Territory but stateside. We reviewed many 
State codes and so forth before we attempted to write this bill. Our 
bill briefly called for a five-man commission with the use of delegated 
authority to handle only fish and game and fur resources in the Terri- 
tory, that is, sports fish. 

Dr. Minter. You could have that given to you whether you were 
State or Territory, if the Territorial Legislature would pass the neces- 
sary legislation / 

Mr. Boppy. Mr. Miller, as a Territory, as the Organic Act now ap- 
plies, there would have to be some provisions in that before we could 
put anything into effect territory-wise. We could set up, the same as 
they set up in 1949, a Territorial Department of Fisheries. But the 
Territorial Board has no authority other than research work and coop- 
erating with the Fish and Wildlife Service. That was the only pur- 
pose and the only work that they are by law entitled todo. They can 
make recommendations, and that is all. 

Our organization has not, at this time, or at any time, Mr. Miller, 
expressed itself for or against statehood. But I will bring out what 
we are believing at the present time should be known to this committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. As I understand it, you want the maximum protec- 
tion, if statehood comes, for your wildlife? 

Mr. Boppy. That is right. That is what I hope to bring out. 

~~ Mitier. Do you expect you would get better protection if you 
were a State? That is the part that bothers me. You are neither for 
nor easaieia statehood. You are neutral, in other words. 


Mr. Boppy. That is the position of our organization, sir. IT think 


that we are interested in the very best possible management for our 
resources, whether it is territorialwise or whether it -is federalwise. 
And I will cover that. 

Dr. Mitier. Do you think the 7,900,000 acres now under the with- 
drawal clause as wildlife refuge is being prope ‘rly managed or not? 

Mr. Boppy. I would like to say this: It is being properly managed 
to the extent that the funds that are appropriated for i it they are using 
wisely. There should be a consideration of additional funds for 
further management programs in these areas. 

Mr. Barrierr. I wonder, Mr. Boddy, if you would care to give your 
personal opinion as to statehood now 4 

Mr. Boppy. As to statehood now, Mr. Bartlett? Personally, as to 


statehood now, as we are faced with it, I would have to state that we 
would be opposed to it. 
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Dr. Mitier. Why would you be opposed to it, Mr. Boddy 4 

Mr. Boppy. Well, there are several reasons. One is that I do not 
believe, Mr. Miller, that we are at the present time financially able to 
assume statehood without putting a great burden on the individual. 
I] mean the individual citizen of Al: aska, the small-business man of 
Alaska. I believe that we should better prepare ourselves to have a 
greater sharing of this burden of statehood. 

Dr. Mitier. I think that is a rather sober view to take, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I have been keenly disappointed that the star witnesses so 
far for statehood have talked more about second-class citizens and lots 
of rights they do not have and not at all about the economic problems 
that you would have to assume when you became a State. That has 
been my concern. And I hope someone makes a better case than they 
have, among the future witnesses. And I hope when Governor Gruen- 
ing comes back on the stand and Mr. Rivers, they will be able to prove 
their ability to live as a State. That was my objection in 1950, when 
they were only getting such a small percentage of their land that they 
just could not exist as a State. 
~ Well, we are rather generous in these bills that we pass involving a 
vood many millions of dollars, but I am still rather doubtful as to w hat 
might he appen if you tried to assume all of the obligations of state shood, 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say at this point that I ‘think it is very im- 
portant to this committee to have testimony regarding the economic 
ability of Alaska to support statehood. But 1 cannot brush off as 
quickly these other things, though they may constitute slogans, because 
I think we will find, from re: iding of our history, that when the slaves 
were freed it was believed they would not be able to support themselves 
unless they had a master to supply them with room and board. 

Mr. Boppy. May I continue now, Mr. Chairman ? 

As I have stated before, we hope to get this proposal of ours before 
the Territorial legislature and get it through. And prior to the con- 
vening of the Territorial legislature for the 1955 session, our Alaska 
Departme nt of Fisheries, whom we worked quite closely with, came 
out with another bill in direct opposition to ours. And those two 
bills were presented almost simultaneously to the Territorial legis- 
lature of Alaska. At the present time our bills are still setting in this 
senate, where they were introduced, and senate bill No. 30, which 
was the bill that was prepared and presented by the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and the Alaska Native Brotherhood at the 1957 
session has now passed the senate and has now passed the house, and 
it is before the Governor of Alaska, Mr. Waino E. Hendrickson, for 
his consideration and review. 

Now, this bill, we feel, is a very detrimental thing to the Territory 
of Alaska. It provides first for putting all of our commercial fisher- 
les resources, our sports fish resources, our game and fur, in one com- 
mission. This commission is composed of seven members, who are 
completely dominated by the commercial fishing interests. The bill 
further spells out that four members of the present Al: iska Fisheries 
Board shall be retained on the new commission or board. I do not 
know whether that is proper procedure or a common procedure, but 
in Alaska we feel that it certainly could have been well left out. It 
sets up an organization that I think should have been left to other 
methods. 
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Dr. Mititer. That, however, is really a problem for your legislative 
body. 

Mr. Boppy. I think it should be considered in considering -state- 
hood for Alaska because two of our main resources are involved in 
this, Mr. Miller. And we are very deeply concerned, not only our- 
selves but also the national organizations, over this action. It is di- 
rectly contradictory to legislation on a national scale. 

Last year this Congress enacted legislation setting up within the 
Department of the Inter ior and the F ish and W ildlife Service, 2 sepa- 
rate departments, 1 for handling sports fish and game and 1 for han- 
dling commercial fisheries. 

Mr. Bartierr. Right there, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Is there anything in the last, in the bill which was passed by the 
legislature, that is now before Governor Hendrickson, which would 
prevent the establishment of separate divisions within one depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Boppy. No, sir; not to my knowledge, Mr. Bartlett. But the 
fact still remains that they would be under control of this one com- 
mission, which is dominated by the commercial fishery interests. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you know if an officer of a national conservation 
group wired to Governor Hendrickson this week and told Governor 
Hendrickson that if he did not veto that bill, this particular organiza- 
tion would oppose Alaska statehood ? 

Mr. Boppy. I do not believe that is quite what was said in that. I 
knew that they wired. I would like to qualify that and say that they 
were not opposing statehood, Mr. Bartlett, but they would op pose 
transfer of these resources over to the Territory of Alaska until such 
time as “7 Territory had put their house in order, or words to that 
effect. I do not believe they have come out against statehood, as such. 

Mr. O’Brien. May the C hair say that he agrees thoroughly with Dr. 
Miller. I think this is an internal matter. Forty-eight States to date 
control their resources of game and fish. There is not any doubt about 
that. And under the rights of citizens as to fish and game, it very 
definitely states: “over fish found within its waters and over wild 
game” the State has supreme control. I would not say there had not 
been a precedent where people in Washington have attempted to bring 
pressure on States or Territories upon their internal affairs. But it 
does seem to me that in this instance the issue is not one for Congress. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I had read to me 
over the telephone from Juneau earlier this week a wire which was 
purported to have been sent to Governor Hendrickson by Charles H. 
Callison, conservation director of the National Wildlife Federation. 
I cannot, of course, attest to the validity of the text of this wire, but 
[ am of the opinion and belief that it is the wire that was sent to 
Governor Hendrickson. And it says in part, referring to the bill which 
Mr. Boddy has discussed, and I quote: 

This unsound legislation would create game and fish department controlled by 
special interests to detriment of natural resources and contrary to public in- 
terest. If Senate bill 30 becomes law national conservation organizations will 
pe forced to oppose statehood. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if that wire was actually sent it repre- 
sents an intolerable interference with the special affairs of the Terri- 


tory of Alaska. 
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Mr. Sisx. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to inquire, first, Mr. Chairman, how long 
we propose to proceed. I had a number of questions that I wanted to 
propound to this witness. 

Mr. O’Brien. I regret that it is past the time now. I hope that we 
can return at 2:30 this afternoon if we can manage to have someone 
other than the Chair present. Of course, if that happens we cannot 
have a continuation of the hearing. 

Mr. Sisk. Well, I would be able to be here myself. I do not know 
about the gentleman from Nebraska, 

Dr. Mitter. Mr. Chairman, all members have so much work in their 
office, and I have been here every day. As some say, I am in opposi- 
tion, but I am trying to dig into thisthing. Iam not sure though that 
I should come back this afternoon. And in connection with the tele- 
gram, I notice that there is a Charles Callison in the room, and maybe 
we ought to hear him next and get this telegram cleared up. 

Mr. Boppy. If I might, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a copy 
of this telegram as it was transmitted for the record. 

Mr. O’Brten. It does seem to the Chair that whether such a tele- 
gram was sent or not, when Congress acts upon statehood I think that 
if it approves a st: atehood bill it will desire to give Alaska the same 
rights as the other States, subject to the peculiar defense problems in 
Alaska. 

Earlier in these hearings I pointed out that Vermont was admitted 
with a 46-word resolution, and already Alaska finds itself with a 
6,800 word bill. You could have a situation where statehood, if it was 
too tightly tied up with special provisions, would have no effect, 
and we would have to create some new status for Alaska somewhere 
between Territory and statehood, if there is such a thing. 

I am not concerned so much whether your organization or any 
organization told the legislature they would oppose statehood if they 
did not go along with certain legislation, but I think when the com- 
mittee gets through with this bill, if it approves a bill, they will not 
want to take Alaska down any more than any other State. 

Dr. Mitier. May I say to the Delegate that inasmuch as we have had 
the wire read into the record from the National Wildlife Federation, 
and I think it is a correct wire, a copy of which the gentleman has 
given to me, that your wire to the Governor might also be included 
immedi: ately following their wire, inasmuch as it is expressing opinion 
as to your thinking on the subject. 

Mr: Barrier. I would be ver y happy to have that very thing done. 

Dr. Mutter. I think it might well be read for the benefit “of the 
members. 

Mr. Anzorr. Dated March 13, 1957, addressed to the Acting Gov- 
ernor Waino Hendrickson, Juneau, Alaska: 

I am advised national conservation group has wired you of intention to oppose 
Alaska statehood if Senate bill 30 becomes law. Without taking position on 
merits that bill as contrasted with proposal sportsmens’ group I desire to record 
here opinion conservation organizations are doing themselves and all their 
members a most serious disservice by announcing by way of threat they will 
oppose statehood if local Alaska government will not bow to their will. I am 
shocked to learn of this unprincipled declaration and cannot believe it will be 
subscribed to by rank and file members. If these groups were to oppose state- 
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hood on principle or because of provisions statehood bill under consideration, 
that would be one thing; this is quite another. I hope every Alaskan will join 
with me in feeling and expressing displeasure at what I consider unwarranted, 
underhanded attack which seeks to force you unfairly into position where you 
would be responsive to demands of these non-Alaska organizations as con- 
trasted with will of Alaska people as expressed by their duly elected legislature, 
BE. L. BARTLET?. 

Mr. Sisx. I just would like to be on record as concurring in what 
the Delegate from Alaska said, as to the position indicated in this 
wire, and for that reason as well as others I hope this witness will be 
back before his committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will it be possible, Mr. Boddy, for you to be back? 

Mr. Boppy. At what time, sir? 

Mr. O’Brren. Well, there again we have a problem. I will put it 
this way. The Chair will be here in this seat at 2:50 prepared to 
resume the hearing. He most profoundly hopes that he will be flanked 
on each side by one or more members of the committee. If he is not, 
we will be forced to recess. 

I will also assure the gentleman that the Chair in the interval will 
try to reach out and corral one of the very busy members of the com- 
mittee. 

I had hoped that perhaps we might have a hearing tomorrow, but 
judging from what is happening w ith regard to the proposed hearing 
this afternoon, I think I will just have to forget about that. 

So if you will be available at 2:30 this afternoon, I will be here, 
and you will be here, but we do not know about anybody else. 

(Whereupon at 12:40 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m., this 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. O’Brien. The meeting of the Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Affairs will come to order. 

I believe when we recessed, Mr. Boddy was testifying, and I think 
one of the members said that he would like to ask some questions of 
Mr. Boddy. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sisk. That is right, Mr. Chairman, I said that I would like to. 

Mr. O’Brien. Fine. Then at this point the Chair will recognize 
Mr. Sisk. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. BODDY, PRESIDENT, ALASKA SPORTSMEN’S 
COUNCIL—Resumed 


Mr. Sisk. Mr. Boddy, several questions occurred to me in the course 
of your testimony, and this first ‘question may sound a little bit odd. 
But basically, what is your principal purpose for appearing here 
today? Now, it is my understanding that your organization has 
taken no position, either for or against statehood; is that correct ? 

Mr. Boppy. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. With that in mind then, basically are you asking for 
some amendment or some change in the legislation ! ¢ 

Mr. Boppy. I might explain it this way: That up until this time, 
I was here in Washington to represent our group at the National 
Wildlife Federation meeting of the North American Wildlife Con- 


ference, and prior to the conclusion of those meetings I was requested 
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by the organization to stay here and appear before this committee and 
see if I could present the views of the council to this committee. 

Now, as I stated, prior to this time we have taken no stand one 
way or another on statehood. As for this thing that has occurred 
Territorialwise, as I stated this morning—what their position will 
be—I know that definitely they are going to oppose transfer of any 
of the resources mentioned this morning over to the Territory, up until 
the time that there has been some method set up which we feel is in 
continuity similar to what we now have in our Federal Government. 
In other words, two separate departments to handle these two re- 
sources. That much I can say the council is very concerned about. 

Mr. Bartierr. Who is going to oppose such transfer? 

Mr. Boppy. The Alaska | Sportsme n’s Council will oppose any trans- 
fer, Bob, until such time as we feel that we have a system that is in 
the best interest of the management of these resources. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. No; I might say that it does not, Mr. Boddy. TI am still 
concerned with the purpose of your being he re to testify. 

You say that you are not here opposing statehood, and you are 
not here in favor of statehood ; is that right? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, I stated this morning that personally I am op- 
posed to sts es at the present time. 

Mr. Sisk. I understood you were here representing your organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Boppy. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. And why did your organization ask you to appear here? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, to present our feelings that have been brought 
about by this situation that occurred in our Alaska Legislature. In 
other words, they have enacted legislation which in our opinion shows 
that they intend to put all of our commercial fisheries and wildlife 
and sports fisheries under one commission controlled by commercial 
fisheries. In other words, there is a 7-man commission, with 4 members 
of that commission representing commercial fisheries. I think it calls 
for 1 processor and 3 commercial fishermen. It calls for 1 hunter 
and 1 sports fisherman and 1 trapper on this commission. And we, 
in our opinion, feel that this is not an equitable disposition of au- 
thority, considering that Alaska is one-fifth as large as the United 
States and that we have varying conditions from Ketchikan to many 
of our Arctic areas; that 1 man is not enough to represent the Territory 
in the matter of hunting, or 1 man is not enough to represent the Ter- 
ritory in the matter of spots fishing. Now, that is our feeling. 

Mr. Sisk. If I could interrupt for another question there, Mr. 
Boddy, this in no wise represents my attitude with reference to the 
statements you have made about this commission. I might wholly 
agree with you. I mean, I happen to be very strongly in favor of 
conservation and the protection of our natural resources, and all those 
kinds of things, and I do not wish to see them turned over to, let us 
say, commercial groups or organizations, which would dissipate those 
resources. But at the same time, I am still interested in what you hope 
to gain by appearing here. 

Let me pose the question in this way: Are you here to request that 
we write into this legislation protection against that, or to dictate to 
the Territory the type of commissions to set up? I mean, do you haye 
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a recommendation along that line, in view of the fact that you are 
here? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, let me put it this way. I think that the resources 
in Alaska at the present time are all under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government and, as such, they belong to the people of the 
United States, not the people of Alaska, and I know a good many 
people feel a great interest in those resources in Alaska so long as they 
are part of the Federal Government. And it was our feeling, and I am 
sure the feeling of the Council is instructing me to stay here, to try 
to convey to you people what was happening in Alaska and to let you 
know that we are very much concerned about it, and we feel that you 
should be informed as to what is happening in Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. I wonder if you could clarify my thinking. Are you 
suggesting that we should write into the statehood bill legislation 
which the Alaska Territorial legislature refused to pass or to put in 
their constitution? Is that correct? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, Mr. Chairman, I know that would be highly ir- 
regular. I realize that. But I am merely hoping that something can 
be done that will insure the proper management of these resources. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do not misunderstand me. We are not condemning 
your position. We are trying to clarify it. And we realize that the 
resources up there are very important. But do you know of any in- 
stance where the resources of a Territory which became a State were 
not owned by all the people of the United States prior to that Terri- 
tory becoming a State? 

Mr. Boppy. That is absolutely true, Mr. Chairman. And I think 
that also I would like to point out that in many instances these natural 
resources that were turned over to the States were not managed in the 
proper manner. There were some terrific mistakes made. 

In Alaska, our main position, as a Council, a conservation organiza- 
tion, is to try to prevent as many of those mistakes as possible. And 
that is the reason that we have been working in our conservation 
organization. 

I hope that Alaska can benefit by the mistakes that were made in 
many States in development of their natural resources. I do not mean 
just sports fishery but timber resources and pollution and things of 
that nature. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think you are to be admired for that, and it is en- 
tirely possible that all the members of this subcommittee, if they were 
members of Territorial legislature, might have voted for what you 
want. Ido not know. But I do think there is a general feeling on 
this side of the table, at least, that it is an internal matter, and that we 
are treading on very, very delicate ground in suggesting to a potential 
State or even to a Territory that they must do this or do that, when the 
existing law and Constitution permits them to do the contrary. I 
think you can understand our position, and we understand yours. 

Mr. Boppy. I understand your position. I appreciate the under- 
standing of this committee, and I hope Congress in general, in regards 
to the importance of these resources in Alaska. And thinking in 
terms of national importance, our fisheries resources, for example, are 
of tremendous importance, not only to Alaska but to the Nation asa 
whole. And I believe our recreational resources should be considered 
in the same light, because we know that many areas in the State have 
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recreational resources, and our opportunities are appearing through 

our increase in population. Alaska has that opportunity, and cer- 

tainly one of our big assets is an opportunity for recreation, and it is 

an asset that the Terr itory should be developing more than it is at the 
resent time. 

Mr. Sisk. Now, Mr. Boddy, let us get back. What is your specific 
recommendation that we do about this situation ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, I realize, as the chairman has said, that it would 
be highly irregular for the Congress to direct a new State to set up 
something that would be in accordance with the plan that has been 
adopted nationally, but I am sure that if that could be accomplished 
it would certainly be in the best interests of the resource, and we would 
be very much in accord with it. 

Mr. Sisk. In other words, you do not have any recommendation at 
all to make; is that right? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, if Congress could see fit to direct, in this state- 
hood bill, that the resources of Alaska be managed in a manner that 
would be similar to what is now accepted and in practice, put into 
practice, by the Federal Government, under the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, I believe that would take care of the situation at the present 
time in Alaska. I donot mean to imply that there should not, possibly 
at a future time, be a change in some of those things. I do not think 
anything should be so hard and fast. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me say, Mr. Boddy, that in general I probably agree 
with your position on the protection that you seek for the wildlife 
resources of Alaska. But I disagree, let me say, completely and 
totally with any idea of the Federal Government attempting to tell 
the potential State of Alaska how the are going to handle those. 
Because I would most deeply resent any attempt on the part of the 
United States to tell us in California how we propose to handle those 
things. 

What State is the gentleman from? 

Mr. Boppy. I was originally from Idaho, born and raised in Idaho. 

Mr. Sisk. Well, do you think that the people of Idaho would take 
kindly to dictation on the part of the Federal Government as to how 
they were to handle their wildlife resources ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, at the present time I feel that they would cer- 
tainly resent that. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you not think they would have resented it in the very 
beginning also ¢ 

Mr. Boppy. I was too young at the time the State was brought into 
the Union to take any active part in it, but in the following ° years I 
am sure it would have been advantageous if the Federal Government 
had put some directive toward the State in handling the resources. 
That has had to come about the very hard way, and they are doing 
a good job now, I am sure. 

Mr. Sisk. Not wishing to take up any further time of the commit- 
tee, because we would like to move along, but in summing up, actually, 
your purpose in being here is to ask us, in essence, to become involved 
in things that we believe to be the internal affairs of the State. Is 
that not correct ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, that is basically correct, yes. 

One thing I would like to say, however. I feel that it is our duty 
to bring before this body and, eventually we hope, bring before the 
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entire Congress the situation as it exists in Alaska as regards to man- 
agement of these resources. 

“Mr. O’Brten. I would like to ask the gentleman a question that I 
think would be pertinent. 

Do you happen to know how many States now split these wildlife 
functions in a manner such as you have proposed; that is, one com- 
mission for the commercial and one for the other game? 

Mr. Boppy. I cannot give you the exact number right at the present 
time. I have all those facts and figures. But I can say this: that there 
is a considerable number of them that do have some plan similar to 
what we have indicated here. 

Now, it may be in a plan of separate conditions under a department 
of natural resources. Now, that is something that we have proposed 
in Alaska, a a of natural resources—I think you under- 
stand what I mean by that—and that we would be agreeable to. 
But our legislative body has not been agreeable to that. And, when 
it was first suggested, they had a valid argument for that, because 
that. was prior to the adoption of the constitution. There were no 
guidelines established or no constitution. But since that time I feel 
that we probably have missed a good bet by not establishing some- 
thing of that nature at this time. 

Now, that would be ent irely acceptable to us. 

Mr. O’Brien. You do not know how many States have done it, but 
you say there are a substantial number? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, there is a considerable number that do have that 
type. 

Mr. O’Brien. And some of those States, I assume, have done it by 
statute and not by constitutional means. 

Mr. Boppy. Well, yes, they have. The State of Washington, I 
believe—if there is a gentleman from Washington, he probably could 
give you more details, but they do have separate departments in the 
States of Washington and Oregon. 

Mr. O’Brrex. And would it be agreeable to your group if the new 
State of Alaska, when it organized i its government and the various 
departments, as it might do, had a conservation department in charge 
of its forests and game, and so forth, as we have in New York State? 

Mr. Boppy. I am sure that would be agreeable. We have suggested 
that. We have suggested to several members of House and Senate that 
such a plan be considered this year, and they turned it down. They 
would not consider it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, I assume that in many States these plans were 
turned down at the start, and eventually they got around tothem. But 
you are not suggesting that we write into the statehood bill that the 
new State must create a department of conservation such as I have out- 
lined or must create two separate commissions. You would agree, I 
believe, that that is a matter which should be fought out at the State 
level if and when Alaska becomes a State; is that correct ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, that is correct. But I think, Mr. Chairman, I 
hope at least, that you people here in Washington, in Congress, will 
realize the importance of setting up something in a proper manner, 
and if there is some manner in which assistance can be rendered us in 
doing this, it would certainly be appreciated not only by ourselves 
but by the other conservation organizations throughout the United 
States, which feel a very deep interest in these resources in Alaska. 
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Mr. O’Brien. We appreciate your position, Mr. Boddy. We know 
what you are trying to do. But you also, I am sure, can appreciate 
ours—attempting to do in one new step what we never did in any 
other. I doubt very much if it would be constitutional, although I am 
not a constitutional lawyer. 

Mr. Curtsrorner. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Curisrorurr. Mr. Boddy, let us get down to the crux of this 
matter. Is it your belief and the belief of those you represent that it 
would be unwise at this time to trust the people of Alaska with the 
job of conserving their own natural resources? I think an answer to 
that question will solve the whole problem, if we could get a straight- 
forward answer to that question. 

Mr. Boppy. Mr. Congressman, when you refer to natural resources, 
are you now referring to all of the natural resources of the Territory, 
or to these two that I have been referring to at the present time? 
Might I ask you that / 

Mr. Curistopurr. Well, it does not make any difference to me 
whether you limit it or er you make it general. 

Do you think that the people of Alaska can be trusted with the con- 
servation of their natural resources, or do you think that the Federal 
Government still should ride herd on the people of Alaska for an in- 
definite time? What is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, Mr. Congressman, if we are going to continue to 
have to accept legislation which has been passed by the House and the 
Senate in regards to the management of these two resources, I would 

say that we should not have the management of those resources at the 
present time, until we can bring about a better plan than has been 
proposed by the present legislature. 

Mr. Curistopuer. Mr. Boddy, one further question. There is no 
reason why the people of Al: ska should keep a legislature that does 
not, by their actions, carry out the will of a majority of the people of 
Alaska. There is not anything permanent about Alaska Legislature 
any more than there is about the House of Representatives of the 
United States. And certainly they cannot seriously deplete the fish 
and game resources in 18 months or a couple of years. And if they 
start in to do that, is it not safe to assume that the people of Alaska 
know enough to put in men there that will take care of those things? 
Every State has been faced with that. ae I am not attacking the 
legislature up there in the Territory, because I do not know what they 
have done or what they have not done, but I know they are not a per- 
manent body, and I do have confidence in the people of “Alaska, though 
I do not know very many of them. 

Mr. Boppy. You can rest assured that the people of Alaska will not 
continue to be inactive in trying to change this legislation if it is signed 
into law. We certainly are not going to go: along with this any longer 
than what we have to. I can assure you of that, Mr. Congressman. 
Because we feel very deeply that it is not in the best interests of our 
resources. 

Mr. Curistopuer. The fact remains that if it can be proven that the 
people of Alaska cannot be trusted with the management of their 
natural resources, that will prove conclusively that they are not ready 
for statehood. And, personally, I feel that they are. F 
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Mr. Sisk. Well, Mr. Boddy, you are a believer in majority rule and 
the democratic processes ? 


Mr. Boppy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisx. Then actually your answer would be in the affirmative to 
the question of the gentleman from Missouri. Apparently you do not 
believe that the people of Alaska are capable or mature enough to man- 
age their natural resources. That is your position, is it not? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, looking at it 

Mr. Stsx. I think that question should be answered “yes” or “no.” 
You either feel that the a of Alaska are mature and able to man- 
age them, or you feel that they are not. What is your answer? 

“Mr. Boppy. From present indications I would say they are not. 

Mr. Sisk. All right. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Boddy, how long have you lived in Alaska ? 

Mr. Boppy. Since 1941. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Now, are we to infer that since the noon recess you 
have had instructions from the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council that you 
are to oppose statehood or oppose waneter of these resources unless 
legislation of the kind you desire was adopted ? 

“Mr. Boppy. That, I think, was understood, Bob; that unless we can 
get readjustment in our legis: iture, we will necessarily, by our own 
convictions and the interests of best man agement, have to oppose 
transfer of resources until such time as we can get what we consider 
to be a better plan of management. 

Mr. Bartietr. Now, Mr. Gardner was before this committee in the 
last Congress opposing transfer of the commercial fishery, and I believe 
wildlife too, although I am not so positive on the last point. 

Did the Alaska Sportsmen’s organization at that time endorse his 
viewpoint ? 

Mr. Boppy. I think, as you will recall, Mr. Delegate, when you intro- 
duced House bill 244, I believe it was, we endorsed that bill as a trans- 
fer of fisheries, as I recall, over to the Territory at that time. 

Mr. Barrietr. Now, is it true that this whole proposition which 
you present here was debated thoroughly on the floor of the constitu- 
tional convention ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, as I stated this morning, Mr. Delegate, our pro- 
posals to the constitutional convention were merely to establish some 
guidelines, and the majority of the delegates to the convention felt 
that those guidelines should not be included in the constitution. But 
Mr. Boswell and other members of the resources committee and the 
members as a whole, I think, felt that our plans as we presented them 
were reasonable and sound and that we would have consideration along 
those lines in this coming session of the legislature. 

Mr. Boswell wrote us some very nice letters in regard to that and 
also some other members of the committee. 

Mr. Bartterr. Is it correct to say that the delegates to the consti- 
tutional convention approved most if not all of your recommendations 
except the one dealing with the commission aspect in the constitution 
itself ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, that was our main concern, I think. As vou recall, 
Mr. Delegate, we were a bit concerned about the section dealing with 
pollution. I think that it could have been a little stronger. “But I 
think that this legislation as is enacted now will take care of that 
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situation, at least temporarily. We, I think, all agree that pollution 
is a very detrimental thing, something that we do not have in Alaska 
at this time, and we should do everything we can to prevent it. _ 

Mr. Bartrierr. Do you think that the constitutional convention 
failed the sportsmen, or not 

Mr. Boppy. Well, I think that your resources article generally was 
a good article, with the exception that we still felt that there could 
have been and possibly it would have been advantageous over a long 
period of time to have had those basic things that we asked for spelled 
out in the constitution, similar to the State of Missouri. That is one 
of the States that we investigated most thoroughly. And the State of 
Missouri has I think the reputation of being one of the best managed 
States conservationwise of any State in the Union. 

Mr. Barrierr. Now, was your group given full opportunity to 
present its case at the constitutional convention ? 

Mr. Boppy. Yes, sir; they were. 

Mr. Bartterr. Was your group given full opportunity to present its 
case before the legislature now in session ? 

Mr. Boppy. Well, I willsay this: I was there only during the period 
of time that the senate was discussing this, Mr. Delegate, and I have 
no fault to find with the treatment before the resources committee or 
not the resources committee but the committee that was handling 
matters such as we were discussing. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Boddy, does not this boil down pretty 
much to this proposition, that in Alaska both at the constitutional 
convention and at the legislature the democratic process was followed, 
and the results were not the way you wanted them, so you will now 
‘all upon the Federal Government to act in behalf of the Territory 
continually, unless your desires are followed ¢ 

Mr. Bovpy. Well, perhaps we have no other alternative. We have 
made, I think, a fair presentation in all cases, and we have not only 
had, I think, as you are well aware—it has not only been the support 
of the conservation organizations as such, but there has been con- 
siderable support from the average citizen. Particularly that is the 
case at the present time in regard to this legislation. 

I understood one of the members of the senate, the Territorial sen- 
ate, has been there for a good many years, and he said that he had had 
only one other thing before them that had brought in more public 
comment than this particular bill, senate bill 30, and most of that was 
in favor of or opposition to senate bill 30, favoring the other bill, 
which was our bill that was introduced. 

Mr. Barrietrr. Do you believe the Federal Government has done a 
good job in administering the commercial fisheries of Alaska as a 
responsibility which it has always had? 

Mr. Boppy. Mr. Bartlett, I think we are all in ‘accord with the idea 
that the Federal Government has made mistakes up there. I think 
we cannot blame it entirely on the Federal Government. I think the 
people of Alaska have to assume some of that responsibility for the 
decline in our fisheries. And I will say this, at the present time: I 
believe that we do now have a plan outlined, and I sincerely hope that 
it will be carried out, which is along the proper lines, and that we are 
now on the way back on our commercial fisheries. 

Now, could I get to game first ? 
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Mr. Barter. Surely. 

Mr. Boppy. On the matter of game, I think that the Commissioners 
representing the Fish and Wildlife Service in Alaska have done 
a very excellent job in handling those resources. The only fault there 
is the lack of funds to ¢ arry out the job in the manner that it should 
be done. 

Mr. Bartierr. Where do those funds come from? 

Mr. Boppy. They come from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Barrirrr. The Federal Government has the entire responsi- 
bility in that activity, too? 

Mr. Boppy. That is right. We are at the present time not allowed 
to retain the receipts from the sale of hunting and fishing licenses in 
the Territory Those go to the Federal Government, and a portion is 
apportioned back to the Territor y for a general fund for school use. 

‘S B ARTLET?. But you would assign a part of the responsibility for 
the appalling decline in the production of salmon in Alaska over the 
last 10 years or more to the people of Alaska, although they have no 
authority whatsoever in that field ? 

Mr. Boppy. I would so assign some of it. I think that we cannot 
deny that, in view of the fact that we have had so many cases of viola- 
tions and so forth that have come before the courts. I think you will 
agree there have been many proposals made by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service which were v igucensts opposed by the people of Alaska, the 
fishermen of Alaska. I do not say that all the proposals made by the 
Service were perhaps right or justified, but I believe that our main 
trouble in the handling of our commercial fisheries in Alaska has been 
among the people themselves and the policy adopted by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, of the lack of a long-range service, the continuance 
of people in Alaska long enough for them to get acquainted with the 
problem and put into effect a long-range plan ‘of organization. 

Mr. Bartierr. Why could they not have put a long-range program 
into effect at any time they chose to do so? They have had full 
authority to do so. 

Mr. Boppy. I do not know, Mr. Bartlett. I only know as you do 
that we have had many changes of administrators in Alaska over a 
long period of years. 

Mr. Barrterr. You objected to the composition of the commission 
which will be set up if this bill is signed by the legislature. I am 
sure you would not want to leave the thought that the resident commis- 
sioners who might be on that commission might want to bring about 
a situation where game and sports fisheries would be injured, would 
you? 

Mr. Boppy. I sincerely hope not. But it has been our experience 
that we have two very different things to consider there. One is that 
we have a commercial fisheries resource which is strictly big business, 
strictly economics. And on the other side we have a thing that is of 
real importance to people economically but also a recreational thing, 
our hunting and fishing and so forth. But we still are faced with 
the fact that our commercial fisheries at the present time are the domi- 
nating factor, and as such it has been the experience that that is going 

to be given the consideration, more so than our game and sports fish. 

Dr. Mittrr. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Barrierr. Surely. 
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Dr. Mituer. I do not like to interrupt. Iam going to have to leave. 
But it just seems to me that this colloquy and argument has nothing 
to do with statehood at all. You are complaining about not hearing 
statehood witnesses. If you are going to deal with the internal affairs 
of Alaska and not with statehood I think the committee ought to 
adjourn. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, I only had one question to ask. I do want to 
say this, Dr. Miller, with your permission. I have sat here all week. 
This is a bill that has something to do with me. I have taken up 15 
minutes of time all during the week. So I believe I am entitled to 
build a record on a subject which relates very closely to statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. I feel also that the testimony of this particular wit- 
ness is not pertinent to statehood. I say th: it in the most. respectful 
way. 

i think that you had a right to come herve. I think you have a right 
to your views. But frankly, I think you are fighting in the wrong 
arena. I think the battle is up ih Alaska. And I feel that the com- 
mittee can gain natn 1 further except to express regret 1f people 
who are members of 2 sportsmen’s group would say that “unless we 
get our way on Territorial legislation we will burn the whole house 
down.” 

Now Alaskan statehood has enough opposition without things like 
that occurring. And I again emphasize that I do not say this in a 
disrespectful way. You have a right to fight for your views in any 
forum, including this one. Iam merely trying to state that as far as 
statehood is concerned, it must be considered by this committee and 
Congress as irrelevant, and certainly not pertinent. 

Mr. Sisk. I will agree with you entirely, and that was the point 
I was attempting to bring out. 

Mr. O’Brien. So I think if the committee will bear with me, we 
will excuse Mr. Boddy and thank him very much for his patience 
in waiting to testify. 

Mr. Boppy. If I might on my own, Mr. Chairman, might I be 
permitted to make an observation in regards to this section that is 
being proposed on statehood ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Boppy. I would like very much to do that, if you will bear with 
me for a few minutes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that is one of the major questions involved 
in this bill. Yes. Proceed. 

Mr. Boppy. I question, Mr. Chairman, the advisability of establish- 
ing an area that could be, as was brought out here I believe, withdrawn 
by the military by merely going to the President and saying that “We 
need this area in its entirety, or In part.” 

First, I think that it would possibly be detrimental to the develop- 
ment of Alaska’s resources within those areas. Now this is my per- 
sonal feeling. That is understood. It does not affect the council. 
But supposing within this area we have, we know, extensive minerals 
‘in that area. We have timber resources in that area. And I am 
wondering, if we are interested in developing Alaska, if this possibly 
opera not work as a hindrance to the development of that area. [| 

know that people coming in with money to invest in Alaska are very 
conscious of many things. One thing that they are conscious of is that 
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they have a resource there that they want and they need, but it is 
a long way from the market. They are operating on a very marginal 
thing. And I am afraid that this is going to be just another little 
thing that might prevent some of those interests coming in and putting 
their money into the development of those resources, with the uncer- 
tainty that might occur as to whether the military might be inclined 
at some time to take over an area in which they might be involved, 
and their operations would be curtailed or necessarily curtailed. 

[ understand, of course, that perhaps there would not be a curtail- 
ment unless it was an absolute necessity, but there have been, I think, 
extensive areas requested by the military in Alaska. Some of those 
areas are still being requested. As perhaps Mr. Abbott knows, we 
have been one of the stanchest backers of Mr. Engle’s bill to try to get 
some method of review of these withdrawals. And certainly I am 
deeply concerned about this proposal as it stands here now, as to 
development. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that your concern is justified. 

I can see where certain people might figure on developing beyond 

hat line, and say, “Why do it? The military or the President might 
oa in and take it tomorrow.” 

I would prefer if we could work out something more detailed. But 
we are all practical here, and I think we are confronted with this 
situation. The administration, through the Department of Defense 
and through the Department of Interior and presumably with the 
knowledge and approval of the President, have said that we will go 
along with immediate statehood if you draw this line. Now I think 
that the only alternative, and it would be an alternative that would 
kill statehood dead in its tracks, would be partition. And you know 
what that would do. 

I think we have here what might be called compromise. But for- 
tunately the Congress will still be in existence. And if there is abuse 
of this power, to be granted under the bill, I am sure that this com- 
mittee will do what it has done in connection with the Engle bill and 
will step in. I think it is a handicap to statehood, yes. But if we did 
not have that handicap, we would tend no possibility at least of ad- 
ministration approval of statehood legislation. 

Now perhaps that is stating it too bluntly, but I think everyone in 
this room knows that to be the fact. 

Nevertheless, I agree with you on your views on that particular 
subject. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Boddy. 

Mr. Boppy. Well, I wish to thank you and the committee for the 
opportunity to appear here. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am trying to be as fair as I can, when I look out and 
see those that have been waiting for a long time. The members of 
the Tennessee plan delegation have been most cooperative. They have 
agreed that they are going to be heard and that they will be available 
later on. 

But then we get into the other witnesses. And the Chair is leaning 
over backward to make sure that no opposition witness goes away dis- 
gruntled because that witness was not permitted to be heard. 

On the other hand, we have people who are staying over in Wash- 
ington. 
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Now Mr. Franklin made his plane this morning with 25 minutes to 
spare. Mr. Boddy had been waiting. Miss Stuart was about to go 
back to Alaska and discovered through an Alaskan paper rather than 
a Washington paper that we were having the hearings. 

Iw onder if there is anyone in the room who would feel that he has 
to get away this afternoon, other than Dr. Gould? Now it was my 
thought that we might call Dr. Gould at this time. It is true that he 
does not have to go “back to Alaska, but he is a distinguished church- 
man. He is here under some difficulty. 

Is there anyone in the room who would have to be heard now, in 
order to get away, other than Dr. Gould? 

Then if the committee will agree, we will hear at this time from Dr. 
Gordon Gould, of Philadelphia, Pa., who is a prominent churchman, 
and I am sure that he will tell the committee why I say so and what 
his interest in Alaska might be. 

We welcome you, Dr. Gould. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GORDON GOULD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dr. Goutp. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of making 
this statement. I seek to express opinions that are my own, which are 
not to be construed otherwise, and I wish to present my statement as 
an Alaskan. 

First, I shall qualify myself as a witness. Then I shall advance 
three reasons why I believe statehood should be granted to Alaska, 
and then express why I believe this should be done as speedily as 
possible. 

1. Tam an Alaskan. 

My father and mother were citizens of Unga, a small fishing village 
in the Shumagin Islands. Father was a fisherman. He died when 
I was 6 years ‘old and a few months later my mother sent me to the 
Jesse Lee Home, a mission then operated at Unalaska by the Women’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Church. In my early 
teens I came to the States to secure an education, working my way 
through Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, Syracuse University, and 
attending the Auburn Theological Seminary. I am an ordained min- 
ister now giving my full time to help establish the Alaska Methodist 
University at Anchorage, Alaska. During these past 9 years I have 
traveled throughout continental United States lecturing on Alaska. 
I have worked with Alaskans on this project and have had some deal- 
ing with agencies of our Federal Government. 

2. I believe Alaska should be granted statehood because stateside 
public opinion favors it. 

I have lectured on Alaska throughout continental United States. 
For mane during the period of January 20 through March 3 of 
this year I gave 36 lectures in Alabama, Michigan, Iowa, and Cali- 
ents. ‘I have spoken to children in grade schools, youths in high 
schools, students in college, to luncheon clubs, to various other as- 
semblies and on TV and radio. In the question’ periods following my 
lectures I have found an overwhelming support for st: atehood for 
Alaska. I have found very little opposition. 

3. I believe the caliber of citizens in Alaska warrants the granting 
of statehood. 
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Conservatively speaking, something like 60 to 70 percent of the 
people of Alaska have their origin or roots in stateside communities, 
They were reared in homes like ours, they secured their education 
in stateside public schools, high schools, and colleges, they shared in 
community activities and cultural experiences and they voted in our 
Federal elections. 

In other words, they shared in both the privileges and the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in our American heritage. Therefore, the 
granting of statehood would not plunge them into an unfamiliar role 
but rather permit them to exercise their just privileges and respon- 
sibilities as American citizens. 

Last March I made a cross-section survey of students in the Anchor- 
age High School. I asked them this question, “Who wants to go to 
college?” Well, over 70 percent expressed a desire to go to college. 

When I questioned them individually I found students aiming at 
fitting themselves for service in all the same areas that stateside high- 
school students would be aiming at. 

Just as we have confidence in the future of our stateside high-school 
students we may be equally confident that the Alaska high-school 
students will grow up to become mature and responsible citizens of 
our country. 

In February and March of 1955 we conducted a financial campaign 
to raise funds for the Alaska Methodist College. The citizens of 
Anchorage banded themselves together in a great community effort 
and pledged over $700,000 for the college. 

As of March 1, 1957, $239,354 have been paid on pledges. I look 
upon this as the greatest expression of faith in the future of Alaska 
and a m: vgnificent example of the courage, fidelity, and the capacity 
to sacrifice and labor to establish the blessings and benefits of our 
American way of life. The caliber of the itizens of Alaska is fully 
equal to the caliber of the citizens in any one of our States. 

4. Statehood should be granted to Alaska because of its strategic 
relation in world affairs. 

Alaska is fast becoming a most important international crossroads. 
In some respects, Alaska will become Uncle Sam’s show window where 
he will, or will not, display the peculiar benefits of our American way 
of life before the eyes of the Orient, the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
and many European countries. Here we may well present for the 
observation of the peoples in these troubled areas the best in our 
culture, our educational institutions, our churches, our community 
development, our system of free enterprise, and all the other wonder- 
ful aspects of our great heritage. 

Mr. Chairman, the way it looks to me: We are in a great world- 
wide revolution. The common man is slowly but surely rising to his 
feet and seeking to have a voice in his destiny. There are great con- 
tending forces for the allegiance of the common man. Among the 
leaders are the Soviet Union and the American Government. Both 
are seeking to win the common man by fear, as we display our great 
weapons and our might. We are also seeking to win his allegi: ince 
by appeals through aid in one form or another. 

It would seem to me, sir, to be of the greatest advantage to our 
Government if, when we give aid and help to unfortunate and needy 
areas, we could point to an example of how we would like that aid 
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to be used in bringing about a larger measure of the abundant life 
for all people. And it seems to me that providentially we have Alaska, 
located as it is in relation to the world, where such a demonstration 
could be made of the intent of our nation as we render aid to foreign 
countries to develop their resources and bring about a larger measure 
of the abundant life for their peoples. 

Then I believe this statehood should be granted speedily. It 
urgent. 

The history of Alaska under the American flag reveals a strange 
unexplain: able resistance on the part of our Federal Government. to 
its responsibility to grasp the opportunity and challenge of Alaska. 

World events have forced us to develop our Military Establishments 
in Alaska with the speed and might of this jet and atomic age. Yet 
we pursue nonmilitary projects at the pace of the lumbering oxcart 
age. This is incompatible with the spirit and daring and imagina- 
tion that made us the Nation we are. 

Let us bring together all the agencies involved in the human side 
of Alaska’s development and tackle her problems of child care, health, 
a wider spread of economic opportunity, a firmer base for cultural 
living, education and dynamic spiritual leadership; let us agree to- 
gether to make Alaska what her name truly signifies, the great coun- 
try, and let us cooperate together courageous sly to make Alaska one 
of the really great assets of our nation as we seek to lead the peoples 
of the world toward an enduring peace and a larger measure of the 
abundant life for all. 

I do not feel competent, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the bill on state- 
hood in its many aspects, but I believe out of my experience during 
these past few years I could speak from the phase in which I have 
spoken. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Dr. Goutp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. I was very much interested in your background. You 
said that you are a native Alaskan. 

Dr. Goutp. Yes.'sir, I am a native born Alaskan. 

Mr. O’Brren. Did your parents come from the States originally, 
Dr. Gould? 

Dr. Goutp. No, sir, I am told that I have Aleut, Russian, and Eng- 
lish blood flowing in my veins. 

Mr. O’Brien. I see. Now, you said that you are lecturing about 
the country a great deal, and that you found the people in places 
where you spoke were overwhelmingly in favor of statehood for 
Alaska. Now, it is certainly not my right—in fact my colleagues 
would resent it if I did—to pry into the minds of the Members of 
Congress. But I have often wondered, and perhaps your travels will 
provide the answer, why this ove rwhelming desire and support from 
the people of the country does not result in overwhelming support 
for statehood in the Congress. Would you say that it was due to 
the fact that these people who tell you and tell me they favor state- 
hood do not bother to write and tell their Congressmen that they do? 

Dr. Goutp. Well, I have asked some of them that same question, 
sir. And when they have asked me what they should do, I have said, 
“Well, it is your business to write your Congressman and tell him 
so.” 
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Mr. O’Brien. May I point out what has happened in my own 
case? And I do not know what has happened to other Members. 

I have stated publicly many, many times, in my district, that I be- 
lieve 70 percent of the people in that district favor statehood for 
Alaska. Now, maybe I was wrong. But no one ever wrote or called 
to tell me I was wrong. 

The people of that same district, 70 percent of them, favoring 
statehood for Alaska, are fully aware that I am chairman of this 
particular subcommittee, that I have participated in hearings this 
year and in the past. I have yet to receive a letter from my district 
supporting or opposing statehood. What is the reason for that? 
Is it indifference? Is it preoccupation with their own rivers and 
harbors taxes? You have talked with many people throughout the 
country. How would you characterize that? 

Dr. Goutp. Mr. Chairman, I would say that I have found people 
in Alaska and people in the States practically the same. 

I think we express our beliefs at the moment oftentimes but fail 
to carry out what is our further responsibility of notifying persons 
in office how we think. I think we are all guilty of that. And I am 
sure that all of us do not exercise our full privileges as citizens on 
that point. 

Mr. O’Brien. Doctor, you eo qualify. You are a native 
born Alaskan. You are also, as I understand it, an ordained min- 
ister. Did I under ‘stand you to say the Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary ? 

Dr. Goutp. Auburn. It is now connected, I believe, with Colgate 
Rochester Theological Seminary. They have united since I was 
there. 

Mr. O’Brien. It is not too far from my district. 

Now, from your observation in Alaska, have you found any trend 
on the part of any substantial number of people, young or old, native 
born or Johnny-come-latelies, toward communism ? 

Dr. Goutp. No, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask this question then: You are aware that 
in New York State—and I say New York because I do not want to 
cast any reflection on the State of any other member—and in other 
States of the Union, we do have people, obviously we have people, 
who are leaning or have leaned toward communism in the past. 
Would you say that there is less or more communism in Alaska than 
in the average State of the Union? 

Dr. Goutp. Mr. Chairman, I have had the privilege of being talked 
to by native peoples as well as others in Alaska. In all my travels 
and conversations during these 9 years that I have been at work on 
this job, I have yet to find one Alaskan favoring communism. 

Mr. O’Brien. Perhaps you are wondering why I am asking these 
questions. Very strong things creep into the discussion of statehood. 
We had an ex: imple of that a little while ago, control of the wildlife. 
And people in Congress and out of Congress seize upon many excuses. 
Some will say, “Alaska is Red.” That I think is a perfectly proper 
argument if they believe it. Others say “Alaska should not have two 
Senators when the great State of New York, and so forth, have only 

two.” 
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Well, that is a matter of whether you agree with the constitutional 
system we have. But I think one of the most impressive things I have 
seen since we have been in Washington was at the last Congress when 
we had before the House of Representatives a bill which provided for 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii. And if you will examine the 
record of that debate, you will find that virtually all attack upon that 
bill was an attack upon the alleged communistic tendencies of certain 
union members in Hawaii. It had nothing, in my opinion, to do with 
Alaska. That is one reason, I think, that the committee has decided 
that there will be no more such forced marriages between the two 
Territories. And that is why I wanted you to place in the record the 
statement that to your knowledge there is no communism of any sort 
in Alaska. I believe you are an expert witness in that respect. You 
were born in Alaska. You are an ordained minister. That is why I 
wanted you to put your views on communism in the record. 

Mr. Asprnaut. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 

In that connection I think it is interesting to note an exhibit in the 
U. S. News & World Report for March 30, 1951, containing a map 
prepared, I suppose, under the direction of the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, showing the location 
of the Communists in the United States, and contrasting the number 
in the different States in the Union with the number known to be pres- 
ent in Alaska in 1951. The number given for the Territory of Alaska 
is 10 total party members in the Territory of Alaska—comparing it 
with numbers for the several States, which range as high as 22,575 in 
one particular State of the Union. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, I think that should go in the record. That is 
New York. That is New York, and I think it is important it should 
go on the record, for reasons which will become obvious later in this 
session. There are 22,575 known Communists in the State of New 
York. And believe me, I am not proud of that. There are 10 in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, in all fairness, we probably also 
ought to mention that the article lists 120 in the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. O’Brien. I will say to the gentleman that I did not believe you 
had any in the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Cnristopner. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Is it for the purpose of learning how many are in 
your State ? 

Mr. Curistopuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brten. Three hundred and fifty-eight. 

Mr. CurtsrorHer. Bad cess to them. 

Mr. Stsx. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that it is necessary to men- 
tion California. 

Mr. O’Brien. California—well, New York still leads the list. But 
California has 4 4,560. 
Is the gentleman from Colorado interested? He has a round figure, 

180, 

Every State in the United States with two exceptions has more 
known Communists than the Territory of Alaska. Wyoming is 1 of 
those, with 4. I beg your pardon. Kansas only has six. Mississippi 
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has only one. But Illinois has 3,105. Indiana has 475. Ohio has 
1,060. Michigan, 750. Pennsylvania, 2,322. 

I might say parenthetically that Illinois might get some of ours, 
because I understand they have moved their national headquarters 
from New York to Chicago. But I would think that it would not 
profit them very much if they removed their headquarters to Juneau, 
Anchorage, Fairbanks, or Nome. 

This might seem like a facetious bit of discussion. But I want to 
emphasize that it is important. And I have never believed in guilt 
by association. And I think that by bringing the bills up separately, 
people who are opposed to statehood for Hawaii will not be able to 
apply their arguments against Hawaii to Alaska, and vice versa. 

Now, it might very well be that Hawaii has got some arguments 
in favor of statehood for Hawaii which Alaska does not have, but I 
think we should keep them separated. 

I assume, Doctor, when you came here, you did not figure that you 
were to become an expert witness on communism in Alaska. But your 
statement is very well supported. I believe the author of this chart is 
the gentleman known as Mr. F. B. L., J. Edgar Hoover, who also might 
be described as an expert witness. 

But I want to assure you that even if you get rid of 10 in Alaska 
there is some opposition: to statehood. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman, as you will recall, in connection with 
the presentation to the Rules C ommittee a few years ago when the same 
question was raised, the observation was made that in the United 
States the average is 1 in 4,000, that the average in New York State is 
about 1 in 700 as of the latest date this was compiled. By the same 
reasoning, the proportion in Alaska would be 10 in their I believe 
160,000, and you would have a considerably different ratio nationally 
and in New York State, which happens at that time to have had about 
50 percent of the identifiable Communists in the United States. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then for Alaska it would be 1 in 16,000. Are my 
mathematics correct ? 

Mr. Apporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that is a very good point, Mr. Abbott. Be- 

‘ause we have had in this record a great deal of discussion of per capita. 
W e have been told that the per capita tax in Alaska is $238. Well, I 
do not think a Territory is very badly off with that per « apita tax 
when it leads the entire Nation almost in low percentage of Commu- 
nists per capita. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions, except to 
compliment the Doctor on a very fine statement. I would also like 
to get consent at this time to place in the record a letter from a very 
prominent constituent of mine, the editor of the Pryor Jeffersonian 
of Pryor, Okla., in which he concludes some very fine arguments on 
the subject of Alaska, statehood with this statement : 

They pay taxes, support our foreign policy and live in a rich territory which 
is just beginning to develop. Why shouldn’t she become a State? 

We believe Alaska is ready to assume statehood responsibilities and should be 
admitted. Your influence in encouraging Alaska statehood will me appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
HASKELL GAITHER. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Without objection that may be placed in the record. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 
THE PRYOR JEFFERSONIAN, 
Pryor, Okla., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. Ep EpMONDSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: We are writing because we are interested in seeing Alaska admitted 
to the Union. We have relatives and friends in Alaska who are very anxious 
to gain the rights of full citizenship in the United States. 

Among the relatives is Mrs. Essie R. Dale of Fairbanks. She has been a 
delegate to the Democratic convention a number of times and has lived in 
Alaska many years. She is a genuine Democrat. 

We are not well informed on the Alaska statehood question, however, we 
see no great reason why she should not be admitted to the union, and see many 
reasons why Alaskans are entitled to the rights of American citizens. They 
pay taxes, support our foreign policy, and live in a rich territory which is just 
beginning to develop. Why shouldn’t she become a State? 

We believe Alaska is ready to assume statehood responsibilities and should 
be admitted. Your influence in encouraging Alaska statehood will be appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
HASKELL GAITHER. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank Dr. Gould for 
a logical and eloquent presentation. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join my colleagues in 
complimenting the Doctor on the statement that he has made. 

Mr. Curistrorpuer. I also would like to compliment the Doctor on a 
very lucid and very fine statement. 

And for the record I want to say that up to the present time I have 
not had a letter from my district in opposition to statehood either for 
Alaska or Hawaii, not a single letter in opposition. 

Mr. Curenowetnu. I want to tell the Doctor I have greatly enjoyed 
his statement. He has made a very able presentation for statehood for 
Als isk: a. 

! um interested in his observation concerning the time element. 

You seem to be rather critical, Doctor, of the f: ict that we move at 
oxcart speed in recognizing the need for statehood in Alaska. What 
do you base that assumption on? Do you feel that Alaska should 
have had statehood 25 years ago, 50 years ago, or when? 

Dr. Goutp. No. I am not arguing that, sir. 

Mr. Curnowernu. What I was getting at: What has developed in 
Alaska in recent years that has ms ade statehood such a burning issue? 

Dr. GouLp. _ Mr. Chairman, may I say that what I was attempting 
to make clear—and I appreciate the privilege of trying to say it once 
more—is th: at we are living now in an age of speed characterized by 
jets and by atomic energy, and that we are adjusting militarily in 
Alaska to that age. And I believe that we should also adjust our 
development of Alaska to the same tempo, and we should govern our 
actions in the development of Alaska by the same necessity, of meeting 
the challenge of a speed age such as that in which we live, rather than 
to formulate our program of the development on some other basis. I 
mean, I am just thinking primarily now of the urgency of speed upon 
us to do things. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You are talking about industrial development, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Goutp. Yes, sir. I am talking about full development for 


Alaska. 
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May I use this kind of an illustration, sir? The State of Oregon and 
Washington have come to their present status over a period of 125 to 
150 years. Alaska is faced with the necessity of becoming a respon- 
sible member of our family of the United States, to take her position 
in this family, and she must do it under the pressure of high speed, 
such as we now live under. Therefore every agency that we can bring 
to bear upon meeting that necessity I believe should be brought to bear 
upon the development of Alaska. 

Mr. CuEeNnowerH. Let me ask you this, Doctor. When did Alaska 
reach that stage, that she was ready for statehood ? 

Dr. Goutp. When did she reach it ? 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Yes, approximately. In the last 5 years, 10 years, 
20 years? Or from the day that she was recognized as a territory? 
Was she then ready for statehood ? 

I am trying to find out, Doctor, what your thinking is on the de- 
velopments that have brought Alaska statehood into prominence in 
recent years. 

When I first came to Congress I never heard anything about state- 
hood for Alaska. Alaska at that time was represented by Mr. Dia- 
mond. I do not recall hearing anything about statehood being men- 
tioned. It certainly was not an issue before Congress. What is it 
that happened in Alaska which has brought statehood so forcibly to 
the front in these recent years ? 

Dr. Goutp. I think probably, sir, it is not so much what has hap- 
pened in Alaska as what is happening to the conscience of our Gov- 
ernment in its dealings with Alaska, that determines that. 

Mr. Curenowern. Well, the demand for statehood is not coming 
from the States, here. It is coming from Alaska. 

Dr. Goutp. What I am trying to say, sir, is that we have had several 
eras in our development of Alaska. Our concern for Alaska began 
to be more evident at the dropping of the bombs in Dutch Harbor 
about 1942. And since then, there has been a growing concern about 
Alaska, which I believe is one of the new characterizations of our 
attitude toward Alaska. That is, following about 1942, this concern, 
this element of concern, has not only been manifest in Government, 
but it has been manifest in religion. It has been manifest in industry. 
There is a new attitude toward Alaska. And I believe it is the out- 
growth of that kind of an attitude that is bringing to bear upon our 
own conscience the necessity to do something about it in reference 
to statehood. 

Mr. CuenowetrH. Would you say that the military installations 
which have been established in Alaska are responsible for this change 
in thought ? 

Dr. Goutp. I think the fact that someone else dropped a bomb on 
Alaska is more responsible for the development of the Military Estab- 
lishments we have in Alaska than the other way around, that the 
military came and then developed this concern. 

Mr. Curenowertn. As I understand it, the dropping of the bomb at 
Pearl Harbor brought about the Military Establishment in Alaska, 
and that in turn has set the wheel in motion which has brought about 


this increased sentiment and demand for statehood. Is that a fair 
statement ? 
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Dr. Goutp. I am not prepared, sir, to attribute the concern for the 


development of Alaska to the fact that we have Military Establish- 


ments in Alaska. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Suppose we did not have any Military Estab- 
lishments? Would you still be here stating that we should give 
Alaska statehood ? 

Dr. Goutp. If I had the chance and if I was as convinced as I am 
through my experience that the people of Alaska can take their place 
in responsible government just the same as the people of any other 
State, I would be here. 

Mr. Cruenowern. Were they ready to take that place before this 
bomb dropped at Pearl Harbor? 

Dr. Goutp. As many of them as came out of the States experience, 
yes. I mean to say this, that people are people, and the people who 
have been trained in communities on the stateside here, who have had 
experience here, who went to Alaska then, had a sense of responsibility 
then, as they do now. 

Mr. CuenowertH. But up until the Second World War, there was 
not the interest in statehood that is manifest now. Is that correct, 
Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Gouup. I would say that Alaskans have agitated for having : 
greater responsibility for determining their destiny from the time that 
they became a Territory of the U nited States. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What year was that? 

Dr. Goutp. In 1857. 

Mr. CuHenowetnu. Since that time do you think they have been ready 
for statehood ? 

Dr. Govutp. I did not say that. I said they have been agitating for 
it, asking for a greater responsibility in developing the Territory. 

Mr. Cuenowern. But not asking for statehood. 

Dr. Goutp. No, I do not think they did at that time. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. When was the first drive ever made for statehood ? 
[am asking you this out of curiosity now. Iam just wondering what 
your thinking is. 

Dr. Goutp. Somewhere after 1910, I believe, somewhere in there. I 
um not sure just what year. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. I understand 1916 was the first effort made for 
statehood. 

Dr. Goutp. I was just a teen-age boy then trying to get my educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I wanted to ask you this, Doctor. You men- 
tioned these lectures that you had been giving. Under whose spon- 
sorship do you give those lectures? Under whose auspices? 

Dr. Goutp. I am hesitating to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowern. If it is embarrassing, I would not want you to. 

Dr. Goutp. Well, I do not wish to move off of the position that I 
have expressed my desire to state, my point of view as an individual, 
not in reference to my attachment to an organization. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I will withdraw the question, because I do not 
want to embarrass you. I understand that you have been engaged 
profession: ally in urging statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. You have not been engaged professionally, have you, 
Dr. Gould, in giving statehood lectures for Alaska ? 
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Dr. Goutp. No. Do I understand you mean I am professionally 
engaged to give these lectures on statehood ? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Well, that is what I asked you, under what spon 
sorship or auspices you gave them. 

Dr. Gouin. No. 

May I make my position clear? I have been working for about 9 
years now to establish a Liberal Arts college in Alaska. ‘That has 
been my major assignment. 

Mr. Cuenowreru. Whom have you been working for in this! For 
the church, or some pl ‘ivate organization ? 

Dr. Govtp. Sir, this is my point: I did not want to bring the name 
of my church into this discussion because I am not spea king on behalf 
of that church, or the organization. 

Mr. Cuenowern. We understand you are speaking as an individual. 

Dr. Goutp. Yes. I have been engaged, on behalf of that, to es 
tablish this college. And I have been responsible for my own as- 
signments, as long as I kept geared toward this objective, tn establish 
a liberal arts nen in Alaska. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Then you have divided your time between your 
work for the liberal arts college and statehood for Alaska, to sort of 
kill ne birds with one stone; 1s that a correct assumption / 

Dr. Gou.p. Well, if you want to say that when you are presenting 
arguments for the development of a college in Alaska, you have to 
think in terms of the potential of her od and I am fully con- 
vinced that the young people of Alaska can be trained to become het 
leaders in the tomorrows if the advantages of higher education are 
brought within Alaska. And it is for that purpose that I have given 
this time to try to develop the liberal arts college in Alaska, to create 
greater facility to Alaskans for service in Alaska. We have dis- 
covered that the young people who come out of Alaska for their edu- 
cation in the St: ates—the majority of them stay in the States, which 
has been true of any area within the States. Young people tend to 
get their life work within a certain radius of a college or a training 
institution, in which they receive their training. Thus, Alaska has 
been constantly losing her potential leadership - from her youth, and 
to develop a liberal arts college in Alaska to cooperate with the Uni- 
versity of Alaska in higher educational endeavor, we will be round- 
ing out the need for higher educational advantage for young people 
in Alaska and thus tend to conserve for Alaska her future leaders and 
train them within Alaska for Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Dr. Gould, I am wondering this: No matter under whose auspices 
it may be, do you go about the country lecturing exclusively on state- 
hood ? 

Dr. Goutp. No, sir. I do not lecture on statehood, as such. I 
lecture on Alaska and her potential to take her place in the future of 
our Nation and how we can help Alaska to take her place, by helping 
to train her young people for leaders. 

I have had no official contact with any group sponsoring statehood, 
orany other. I have devoted my time exclusively to this. And state- 
hood is relevant to what we are thinking, and therefore I feel that I 
have, as an Alaskan, a right to say something about it. 
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Mr. Cuenoweru. You certainly have. You can take any attitude 
you want toon statehood. You certainly have the right to talk for it. 
* Doctor, I had the great pleasure and privilege of spending a week 
in Alaska with this committee a couple of years ago, and I formed a 
very favorable impression of your educational institutions in Alaska. 

I did not get to see the U niversity of Alaska, but I did see Jackson 
College. 

Dr. Gouup. Sheldon Jackson in Sitka. 

Mr. Cuenowetmt. Is that not a liber al arts college ? 

Dr. Goutp. Sheldon Jackson was a school started by rm Jack- 
son for native Alaskans. And then shortly after the turn of the 
century the Presbyterian Church took it over and caeseneal it into 
a boarding school for native Alaskans. Then it became a high school, 
a boarding academy, and they are now converting it into a juniol 
college. and it will join in this higher educational program for Alaska 
In fact, it is already making a contribution. 

Mr. Crenoweru. What was the other facility at Sitka, the train- 
ing school. 

Dr. Goutp. Mount Edgecomb. 

Mr. Cuenowern. What does that involve? I want you to refresh 
my memory. 

Dr. Goutp. If I remember correctly, that is a vocational type of 
institution. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Well, you would not lead the committee to be- 
lieve that Alaska is altogether backward on education? Because I 
had formed an entirely contrary opinion. I think you have been 
doing very well up there. 

Dr. Gountp. We are. And I think our high school graduates can 
enter any colleges in the States and take their place along with state- 
hood high school graduates. I do not mean to infer that Alaska is not 
doing all she can for a high level of education. But she does not have 
a liberal arts college, as such. 

Mr. Curnowetnu. Is not the University of Alaska a liberal arts 
college ? 

Dr. Govtp. It is a State land-grant college. It has a liberal arts 
department. But we are endeavoring to bring in an independent 
hberal arts college, to bring into Alaska the same type of thing that 
is happening stateside with our dual form of education, with land- 
grant colleges, with tax-supported colleges, and with independent 
colleges. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. You feel there is a need for this college which 
you are seeking to establish ? 

Dr. Gounp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Where would you locate the college? 

Dr. Goutp. We have secured a site in Anchorage, not an adequate 
site we believe, but we have secured this site and purchased it from 
the Department of the Interior. And we have been working on the 
plans for the college, which indicate that we ought to have additional 
land, so as to protect ourselves for the future. 

Mr. Crenowetn. How far along are you in this campaign for your 
college? Are you about ready to ac -hieve your goal? 

Dr. Goutp. The citizens of Anchor age pledged over $500,000. We 
have about $672,000 in cash in our office. And we have oemenidiemabe: 
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when added to that, that will give us an income, an expectancy, of 
about three and a quarter million dollars over a 4-year period. 

Mr. CuEeNowetH. How soon do you expect to start construction of 
your college ? 

Dr. Goutp, We are aiming at when the trustees have their first 
meeting. We have adopted a charter, and we have elected our trustees, 
We will have our first trustee meeting on May 10, in Anchorage, when 
we will present to them all of the study and the resources that are 
now available to them. And we hope that the trustees will authorize 
the opening up of the campus this summer for our first opening up of 
the « campus, and then we are aiming at beginning construction in 1958, 

Mr. Cuenowern. Doctor, I want to thank you for your very in- 
teresting statement. I congratulate you on an outstanding career, 
I hope the people of Alaska appreciate the services that you are 
rendering and what you are trying to do for the young people of 
Alaska. I wish you success in establishing the new college. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brten. Thank you. The commitee shares those views. 

Dr. Goutp. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this privilege very much, 
and thank you so much. 


Mr. O’Brien. We will now hear from Miss Alice Stuart of Fair- 
banks. 


STATEMENT OF ALICE STUART, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Miss Stuart. Do not be frightened at all of that. That is just 
reference material. 

Mr. O’Brien. Miss Stuart, you could not possibly frighten me. 

You may proceed, Miss Stuart. Perhaps, thougn, for the benefit of 
some other members of the committee, who did not have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting you before, you might identify yourself for the 
record. Or do you do that in your prepared statement? You may 
proce eed, then. 

Miss Stuart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

My name is Alice Stuart, of Fairbanks, Alaska, since 1942, and 
before that a year and a half in the Arctic—in the Koyukuk. I edit 
and publish the Alaska Calendar for Engagements, a photo-memo 
book on Alaska which takes me all over the Territory. 

1 have been visiting relatives in the East and have delayed my 
return to Fairbanks in order to attend these hearings although my 
reference material is reposing in Fairbanks. However, I have assem- 
bled some information here which I hope may be of some value to 
you Congressmen and also any others who may ‘read these hearings. 

By the w ay, what did I do with that Juneau paper? Here it is. 
This is the Juneau paper that I found it in. It is dated February 7. 
It says: “Statehood Hearing Set in Washington.” 

Mr. O’Brien. On the front page ? 

Miss Sruarr. Yes. But it is the one for the third. 

Mr. Barrierr. You can come into my office any time, and I will 
be glad to tell you when the hearings w ill be held. 

Miss Stuart. I thought I would not. be welcome, because I differ 
with you so strongly on this statehood issue. 

Mr. Bartierr. You are alw: aye welcome. 
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Mr. O’Brien. At that point, Miss Stuart, will you concede that 
the committee which visited Alaska in 1955 gave you a full and com- 
plete hearing ¢ 

Miss Sruarr. I will never forget it. I was interrupted so con- 
sistently and even heckled to a small extent, that I called Mrs. Green 
“Mrs. O’Brien.” 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, you embarrassed Mrs. Green much more than 

you did me. 
" Miss Sruarrt. All of my reference material is in Fairbanks, because 
I was not planning on coming to a hearing when I left. However, 
Lhave assembled some information here which I hope may be of some 
value to you Congressmen and also any others who might read the 
hearings. 

This isnot inthe writeup. This is extra. 

Here are some of the things we should think about. 

One: Is not an elective Governor for Alaska perhaps a wise step 
right now, especially since there is no appointed Governor—and has 
not been since January 3, when Governor Heintzleman resigned in 
order that the new Governor might have the opportunity of being in 
office when the 23d session of the Alaska Territorial Legislature would 
be in session ? 

This 23d Legislature could immediately pass a bill authorizing an 
election if the Congress would just provide a green light on an elec- 
tive governor. 

Two: Are the principles of self-determination, government with the 
consent of the governed, being violated in any way? Would it not 
perhaps be wise to insist that the people of Alaska be allowed a refer- 
endum on whether they want immediate statehood or not? Immediate 
statehood even if divided? Only if kept intact? Or immediate com- 
monwealth, even if it would be permanent? Or only as a step toward 
statehood? Or if they prefer territorial status for the time being? 

Mr. O’Brien. May | interrupt at that point? Do you propose to put 
all those things on the ballot ¢ 

Miss Stuart. I think it would be wise. I think it would be well to 
find out once and for all what the people want. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then do you not think it should be wise to find out 
the view of the Alaskan people on such a question as the control of 
wildlife, and hold up statehood legislation until the people pass on the 
question of putting in it the control of wildlife? 

Miss Sruart. I do not think I would put the last in, but I do think 
these five questions are important. 

Mr. O’Brten. Are they new questions? Were they discussed prior 
to your previous testimony ? 

Miss Sruart. No, they were not. The commonwealth had not 
entered anybody’s head at that time. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask—I am not a constitutional lawyer—but 
may I ask how we could submit to the people of Alaska the question 
of commonwealth? Do you believe we could grant them a common- 
wealth when they have become an incorporated Territory ? 

Miss Stuart. Well, I believe one of the Senators believes that it is 
possible. Was it Senator Monroney who wrote an article in Collier’s 
about it ? 

Mr. O’Brien. A very wonderful man, and I disagreed entirely with 
his preiaise. 
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Miss ee rT. I did not read the first part of my written statement, 
because I did not think there would be need, but it says: “In view of 
the fact that my statement is rather brief, T would appreciate your 
permitting me to proceed with the statement and have any questions 
thereafter.” Because I get a little bit mixed up at times. I am not 
used to being a public speaker. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, if you get mixed up, Miss Stuart, do not feel 
badly, because we do, too. 

Miss Stuart. Thank you. 

Third: Will the people living in this withdrawal area above our 
“54-40” line, which follows the Porcupine to the Yukon, the Yukon to 
160 degrees west longitude, thence down to the Kuskokwim, and fol- 

lowing its west bank and shoreline of bay to 162° 30’ west longitude 
and thence down to 57° 30’ north latitude and thence east to 156° west 
longitude- 

Mr. O’Brien. Miss Stuart, for the sake of the record—you have 
lost me. 

Miss Srvart. I am just repeating where that line goes. 

Mr. O’Brien. But you started on your prepared statement. 

Miss Sruarr. Yes, and I mentioned that I interrupted it feeling that 
some of the information I had might be of value. I said I would inter- 
ject something that. is not in the Pera, ee statement. 

Mr. O’Brien, I beg your pardon. I did not hear that. 

Miss Stuart. I am very sorry. I do not speak too clearly. 

But will the people living above that withdrawal area be subject to 
taxation by the State government ? 

Mr. O’Brten. Is that a question / 

Miss Sruarr. Yes. Only I forgot. Excuse me. It is a question. 
But it is something to think about. Because the highly paid radar, 
maintenance, and construction men, are all up in that area. And, as 
you know, 40 cents of every Territorial tax dollar comes from income 
taxes. 

Fourth is another thought: Is there really need to rush Alaska into 
statehood, or might we wait until the 1960 census provides accurate 
information, rather than estimates of population, number of people 
employed, et cetera, et cetera? That is only 3 years. 

Another subject, or other questions you might like to find answers to 
as well, are: When Alaska becomes a State, will the 15,000 Government 
employees in Alaska continue to receive their 25 percent differential in 
order to meet the high cost of living in Alaska, or must they be treated 
as they are in every other State? 

or Do the military pay territorial net income tax to the ‘Territory 

f Alaska now? Do not just accept what Mrs. Mildred Hermann im- 
plied. Find out for yourselves from the Territorial tax department 
in Juneau or the Governor’s Office per haps. 

I believe that they do not pay a Territorial income tax. 

And remember that the Territorial net income tax provides 40 cents 
of every Territorial tax dollar in our Treasury. 

We need to know how many people are earning money in Alaska, 
but possibly even more how many we can count. on for a tax base. 

Seven : Is statehood economically feasible at this time? 

Eight: What will be the effect of higher taxes on population and on 
mdustrial expansion in Alaska? 
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[ do not know if any of you are from Philadelphia, but I have some- 
thing I cut out of a Philadelphia Inquirer, and it says right in the 
headlines, “High Pennsylvania Taxes Blamed for Economic Blight.” 

I think the same thing could happen in Alaska if our taxes are too 
high. They might prohibit industry coming in. 

Mr. O’Brren. I think you will find similar headlines in the news- 
papers of all 48 states. I might suggest that if they are going to leave 
the States perhaps they will go to Alaska. 

Miss Srvarr. Oh. T almost lost my dollar. You all can see this, 
can’t you? It isa dollar similar to the silver dollars that are collec ted 
in Alaska for our Territorial Treasury in order to pay for the business 
of Alaska. We have quite a few bills up there. And I wanted you 
to know that if this dollar, 40 cents of that dollar comes from the net 
income taxes; 15 cents comes from motor fuel oil taxes; 614 cents from 
the tobacco tax; 414 cents from your license on your « ‘ar and your 
title to your car. Those all come directly out of the pocket of each 
individual. 

Allright. Wedo havea fishing industry. The raw-fish tax brings 
in this little silver slit. That is 9 cents of every Territorial tax dollar 
that came from the raw-fish tax. This came from the liquor tax. 

Mr. O’Brien. How much is that ¢ 

Miss Srvarr. That is 8 cents of every dollar. And then there is 7144 
cents for the business license tax, and that is a gross business license 
tax, not yet. And the remaining 9 cents comes from other taxes, such 
as corporation tax, insurance fees, and licenses, fish- trap licenses, and 
several others, like the school tax, that do not bring in more than 3 
cents apiece. 

Well, let me see now. I want to refer at this moment to the letter. 

Mr. Anrorr. Miss Stuart, yesterday we discussed the desirability of 
having prepared statements. And I am not interrupting you to upset 
you, now. We made available to you, I believe you will recall, com- 
mittee facilities for you to prepare a statement so that among other 
things the committee members could have before them a statement. 
With respect to your using percentages as a method of impressing 
the committee, which is entirely proper, thus far about one-tenth of 

| percent of your comments come in this prepared statement that was 
prepared yesterday. Do you intend to return to the statement? 

Miss Sruarr. Yes, Mr. Abbott. I will be back to the statement as 
soon as I read three paragraphs in the Acting Governor’s message to 
the 23d legislature. 

Mr. O’Brien. Miss Stuart, I think, while we always like to let wit- 
nesses finish their prepared statements before we ask any questions, 
you are moving along rather rapidly with the outside material and 
very slowly with the statement. I am afraid that at certain points 
the members might want to ask questions. 

Miss Sruarr. Oh, surely. You are right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Because frankly, I, for one, get lost. And I think of 
a question. For example, I was going to ask about this referendum 
in 1960, and then you waved that dollar around, and I lost my train 
of thought. That usually happens to me when I am suddenly con- 
fronted with money 

Miss Sruarr. Go right ahead. 

Mr. O’Brien. I want to ask you about this referendum. You say 
that the people have not had this matter before them. I think that 
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ties in with some of the questions that were asked by Mr. Chenoweth 
of the previous witness. 

Now, are you telling the committee that the people of Alaska have 
not had the opportunity on any occasion to vote for or against state- 
hood ? 

Miss Sruarr. No. In 1946, 11 years ago, the people of Alaska 
had an opportunity to vote on the question ‘of general statehood, and 
at that. time two divisions in the Territory voted against statehood 
and two voted for it. The majority vote was less than 10,000 votes, 
It was 9,630 in favor, and it was 6,822 against. That is 59 percent to 
41 percent. We did not all know that it was even going to be on 
the ballot. We found it on the ballot when we went to the polls. We 
had no definite thoughts one way or the other. 

Today we have discussed it thoroughly, and I think it would be an 
intelligent vote, and I do not care which way it goes. I think the 
people would back it to the hilt. They would eat beans and push 
statehood, if they vote for it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are you telling the committee that the proposition 
was sneaked into the voting places the night before election? 

Miss Stuart. No. But we do not always know what is going to be 
on our ballots. We are very busy trying to earn our living, and we 
do not keep aware of what is going on in ‘the political line very much. 

Mr. Sisk. Would the chairman yield? What good would it do, 
then, to propose another referendum? Because you will be so busy 
making a living that you will not read the notices. 

If this is true now, how would it be different in 1960? 

Miss Stuart. I am a little bit mixed up. 

Are you Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. Lamsorry. I am out of pocket up here. 

Miss Stuart. Mr. Sisk, there is a great deal of attention that now 


would be paid to such a referendum. Statehood is not discussed over 


the dinner table, because it creates friction. 

Mr. O’Brren. The question of statehood is not discussed ? 

Miss Srvuarr. You do not bring it up in polite society if you do not 
want to cause friction in that group. Because some people are very 
strong for it and some are very strongly against it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, do you know if they discussed the President 
of the United States? I think we are in polite society. We were in 
Alaska in 1955, and every hearing we had, we had a discussion of 
statehood. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the chairman yield again ? 

I was going to say I had an opportunity to spend a couple of weeks 
in Alaska and we talked about statehood in the restaurants and we 
discussed it in—Well, we discussed it I will say everywhere I went. 

But getting back to this other, I am a little bit surprised that at 
some time in the past they managed to sneak in something on the bal- 
lots people did not know any thing about, and if that is true, I am 
wondering if it would be any different in 1960. 

Miss Sruarr. May I mention that I think the people would come 
out in droves to the polls on a question like this now. 

Mr. O’Brien. Let me ask you this. You elected, as I understand 
it, the three distinguished gentlemen who are sitting in this room and 
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who constitute the two Senators and the Congressman under the so- 
called Tennessee plan. 

Miss Srvartr. That is true. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would that not have been a splendid opportunity 
for the opponents of statehood to defeat any and all of these gentle- 
men, or to write in the names of opponents of statehood? Was that 
not a referendum ? 

Miss Sruarr. It was not a referendum. It was an election to elect 
three people to take seats as Senators and United States Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. O’Brien. For what purpose? 

Miss Sruarr. The ballot did not say what purpose. It just said 
“for United States Senator, 6 year term; for United States Senator, 
4 year term; for United States Representative; vote for one.” But it 
did not even mention the Tennessee plan. It is just printed on our 
regular ballot: “United States Senator.” There is no such job. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. You were aware of that, were you 
not ? 

Miss Sruarr. I was, but a lot of people just went ahead and marked 
the names. 

Mr. O’Brien. You mean that a lot of people in Alaska believed that 
by some quiet method such as the sedis 7 in 1946 you had sud- 
denly achieved statehood and were electing two United States Senators 
and a Congressman? You mean to tell me that ? 

Miss Sroarr. I am not telling you anything like that. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, you are “implying that, Miss Stuart. You are 
saying in effect that a great many people in Alaska were not aware 
that these men were being elected to come to Washington to fight 
tooth and nail for statehood; that this was the Tennessee plan? 

Miss Stuart. I am saying that our ballots did not indicate any such 
thing. They indicated that there were definite jobs they were coming 
to. 

Mr. O’Brien. Was there another ballot? 

Miss Stuart. This was all on one ballot. Here are our Territorial 
offices and here is “United States Senator,” and I myself had a hard 
time stopping when I got here. I automatically was going to mark 
the rest of the ballot, but I stopped short. 

Mr. O’Brien. You did not vote? 

Miss Stuart. I did not vote for one of them to come here. I knew 
they were lobbyists. 

Mr. O’Brten. In a sense, yes, they were. So were the Tennessee 
delegates some years ago. And I might add they were very successful. 

Miss Stuart. I am sorry if I made a poor choice of words. 

Mr. O’Brien. This is important, because you are saying in this 
record that the people of Alaska have been denied an opportunity to 
express their views on statehood, and as a result of that vou suggest 
that we wait until 1960 and have another referendum. 

Miss Stuart. No. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am trying to point out that you had such a referen- 
dum when you elected the Tennessee plan delegates ; that you had such 
a referendum in effect when you elected the members of your con- 
stitutional convention. They went into session with the same au- 
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thority regarding that constitution as we do with the statutory laws 
of the land when we were elected to Congress. 

Now, why? Why? Were not a majority of that constitutional 
convention people opposed to statehood, if there was strong opposition 
to statehood in Alaska? How many opportunities do the people you 
mention want? 

Miss Sruarr. One. One opportunity to vote on the bull’s-eye 
question. They will ask us any question under the sun. They will ask 
us on our constitution ratific ation ballot—*Do you want to ratify the 
constitution?” “Do you want the Alaska Tennessee plan?” “Do 
you want to abolish fishtraps?” in order to bring the fishermen to 
the polls. 

But they do not ask us the one question we petitioned for and re- 
quest : “Are you in favor or against immediate statehood for Alaska”— 
which means we are ready to eat beans to support it, that we are ready 
to accept the responsibility as well as the honor. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would think a majority of the people of Alaska, 
if they were opposed to statehood, had a number of opportunities to 
fire bull’s-eyes. When was the referendum which you now say was 
outdated? “The second was the election of the Tennessee plan dele- 
gates. The third was the election of the membership of the constitu- 
tional convention. Were you not aware that the constitutional con- 
vention would act in anticipation of statehood ? 

Miss Stuart. I ran for that constitutional convention, for a dele- 
gate’s job, myself, and I had more votes than all but eight of the people 
that sat there, but I ran at large instead of for a small district. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; something like the Texas election. 

Miss Stuart. But I did not belong to either party. I belong to no 
club groups. And I did defeat a very good Democrat, and I de- 
feated a very good Republican. 

Mr. O’Brien. Were you the only candidate running in opposition 
to statehood ? 

Miss Stuart. I did not run in opposition. I ran to make a good 
representative type of government, based on the American principles, 
for Alaska. 

I figured if I was there I could vote wisely and I could help get the 
things in the constitution that we should have had. For instance, 
if I had been there my vote would have been caat and it would have 
been the deciding vote, because it was decided 25 to 25. 

Mr. O’Brien. On what? 

Miss Sruart. On the veto of the Governor, whether they should 
sit in joint session to pass over that veto or in separate sessions, and 
it came out 25 to 25, and 5 absent. So they left it joint session. 

The next morning Mr. Barr, one of our senators, naturally, moved 
that they rescind their action of the night before, and that they re- 
consider it. And that day it lost also, because in a resc inding action 
they had to have more votes. They had to have a majority of the 
membership. And they lost by one vote. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. Well, was it not widely known in Alaska, as 
widely known as you could make it—and you told this committee you 
traveled widely in Alaska. 

Miss Sruarr. Well, I have traveled widely. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Let me finish my question, please. Was it not widely 
known that you favored a referendum before any action was taken 
toward st atehood? Correct? 

Miss Sruarr. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. How many votes did you receive ? 

Miss Sruarr. I was seventh from the bottom of the 2 

Mr. O’Brien. I am not interested in that. I know how those things 
can happen. 

How many votes did you receive? 

Miss Stuart. Twenty-six hundred and sixteen. And ask Mr. Egan 
how many he got. However he ran from a district whereas I ran at 
large. 

Mr. O’Brren. I am not interested in how many votes Mr. Egan 
got. I am trying to bring out the fact that as a widely known sup- 
porter of a referendum, a widely traveled person, according to your 
own testimony, you went on the ballot, your name went on the ballot, 
or whatever happened, and you received 2,600 votes? 

Miss Sruarr. Mr. O’Brien, you are putting words in my mouth. I 
have never said that it was widely known that I favored a referendum. 
I do not have money behind me. I have no way of letting people 
know what I stand for. I have traveled widely. That is true. I 
know a great deal of Alaska personally. But I have not had much 
publicity of any kind, hardly any at all. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have not? 

Miss Sruarr. No. I have had very little publicity. And I think 
any one of the Alaskans that know me realize that. 

Mr. O’Brien. But you were the medium through which opponents 
of immediate statehood could have expressed their opposition; is that 
true or not? 

Miss Sruarr. I doubt it. All Iam is a woman in Alaska, which 
is a man’s country. I am not even married, do not even have a hus- 
band backing me up. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I suggest I do not believe there is what you 
describe as “a man’s country” anywhere under the American flag. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the chairman yield? I might say to you, Miss 
Stuart, I think you are very capable. I have a great deal of admira- 
tion for your courage in coming down here and expressing your views, 
and I have no doubts but what you are plenty able to make yourself 
heard and get around the country pretty well. It certainly would 
appear that w: ay to me, even though you do not have a husband to 
back you up. 

Miss Stuart. May I proceed now ? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. With what? 

Miss Sruarr. I was going to read Waino Hendrickson’s message 
to the legislature at this 23d session, just a small portion on page 8. 
As Acting Governor, on February 1, he said: 

For the 21-month period from April 1, 1955, to December 31, 1956, our ex- 
penditures were more than $30 million, and this was more than $5 million in 
excess of our revenues during the same period. 

Mr. O’Brien. Sounds like Washington! 

Miss Stuart (reading) : 

This unbalance in our Territorial financing occurred during a period when our 
tax revenues reached the highest levels in history. Territorial tax collections 
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amounted to $16.2 million during the calendar year 1955 and $20.3 million in the 
ealendar year 1956, a total of $36 million for the biennium. This represented 
an increase of nearly $6 million over the previous biennium. 

This substantial increase in our revenues was due, however, almost entirely 
to the increased tax rates imposed by the 1955 legislature—in the net income 
tax, the motor fuel tax, and the school tax. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are you planning to read the entire message from 
the Acting Governor? 

Miss Stuart. No; I only have two small paragraphs. 

It is quite apparent that if the Territorial government is going to continue 
to expand its present services and to add new ones, it must have additional 
revenues. Further increases in tax rates will increase the already heavy burden 
on present taxpayers, and there do not appear to be other sources of major 
revenues that will not, in substantial part at least, fall upon these same tax- 
payers. 

What Alaska needs is a broader base for collecting revenues—more people 
and more productive industries. 

Mr. O’Brien. At that point, may I ask you this: The statehood 
bill provides 102 million acres of land for Alaska. Would you say 
that that constituted or might constitute a broader base for taxation? 

Miss Sruarr. It depends on the value of the land. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is true. But it would have some value; would 
it not? 

Miss Srvuarr. Well, to me it all has a great deal. It is that great 
big broad land way up yonder that I love. But I like it esthetically. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am not speaking about esthetics. I am speaking 
about its tax base. 

Miss Sruart. It has none until it is developed to some extent. 

Mr. O’Brien. But it has a potential? 

Miss Sruart. But a potential does not pay taxes. 

Our total population and our industrial development have not, in recent years, 
kept pace with the increase in school population and the vast expansion of wel- 
fare and health programs. 

And I think that is true of the United States. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; it is. 

May I at this point—you are reading from the message of the 
Acting Governor ? 

Miss Sruart. This is the message of Acting Governor Waino Hend- 
rickson on February 1, 1957, to the 23d session of the Alaska Terri- 
torial Legislature. 

Mr. O’Brien. But he does not say anything in there about state- 
hood ? 

Miss Sruarr. I do not know. I saw what I wanted and grabbed it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. He was appointed, as I understand it, by the 
President. Is that correct? The President of the United States? 

Miss Sruarr. Oh, yes; he was. And he is Acting Governor just 
because no new appointment has been made. 

Mr. O’Brien. He is there as the representative of the President of 
the United States? 

Miss Stuart. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you know that the spokesmen to date for the 
President of the United States, for the administration, have testi- 


fied here in favor of immediate statehood subject to the withdrawal 
reservation ? 
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Miss Srvarr. But Waino Hendrickson was born in Alaska, and I 
doubt that he would go for any division. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am not talking about that. I am talking about 
statehood. 

Miss Strvarr. I know. This is about statehood, this division line, 
the withdrawal area above. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. Do you object to that? 

Miss Sruarr. I certainly do, and I think any Alaskan does, and I 
think Mrs. Hermann took a lot on herself to say they would not object. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then certainly the people who might object would 
be people, for example, who might be doing business in Nome. That 
certainly is within that line, is it not? 

Miss Sruarr. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are you aware that the Nome Chamber of Commerce 
has sent us a telegram favoring statehood and expressing no opposi- 
tion to the withdrawal line? 

Miss Stuart. I am not. But I do know that the chambers of com- 
merce of Alaska are a very small percentage of the population of 
Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. But the chamber of commerce, the members of the 
chamber of commerce in Nome, do do business in Nome. They have 
a financial stake ? 

Miss Stuart. They are very fine people. But I do know the other 
people have a right to be heard. And the only way to hear them is by 
a referendum. And ona question of a division like this, I think it is 
essential that you refer it to the people. 

Mr. O’Brien. Where were all those peoples, Miss Stuart, when our 
committee was up there in 1955? 

Miss Sruart. As I told you at that time, the people of Alaska have 
unbounded confidence in the Congress of the United States. They 
think you are all very capable, intelligent people. They even think 
you have time to know all about their problems. 

Mr. O’Brten. Well, I wish that view was shared by the people in 
the United States, specifically in my district. 

Miss Stuart. Well, they saw no need to bother you and tell you, 
because they think you know. 

Mr. O’Brren. We came up to find out. We said, “Here we are. We 
want to hear what you think about statehood.” And we certainly 
traveled, you will admit, and we made ourselves available in many 
places. 

Miss Stuart. I know. You did a very good job. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, thank you very much. But where was this 
opposition ? 

Miss Stuart. I think you found some opposition in the southeastern 


area. I was amazed, because for a long time my neck was the only one 
that was out. 


Mr. O’Brien. Why ? 

Miss Stuart. By golly, they will practic ally ruin your business. T 
mean that the people who want statehood want it badly, and there is 
not much that they stop at. 

Mr. O’Brten. Well, if they were a small minority, you would not 
have to worry about them, would you? They are in the majority, are 
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they not? The people who favor statehood in Alaska. Do you not 
believe that ? 

Miss Stuart. I certainly do not believe that. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have not any figures of any kind which would 
prove to the contrary ? I am interested, because we went up there to 
find out. 

Miss Stuart. Mr. O’Brien, I think you can fool all the people some 
of the time and some of the people part of the time, but I do not think 
you can fool all of them all of the time. I do not mean you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Miss Sruartr. I mean the proponents. I think if it were put toa 
vote, they would find out they had ceased fooling the people in 
Alaska, and that is w hy they are afraid to let it come > to ballot. 

Mr. O’Brien. You are a practical lady, I assume. There have been 
a great many people running for public office in Alaska since the state- 
hood issue became hot. Is it or is it not true that a majority of those 
elected to offices in Alaska, from the legislature on down, have been 
proponents, enthusiastic proponents, of statehood ? 

Miss Stuart. Quite likely. 

Mr. O’Brien. What is the answer to that ? 

Miss Sruart. They have other qualities that endeared them to the 
public. 

Mr. O’Brien. If there was this great opposition to statehood, that 
would be enough to bring about their defeat. Now certainly politi- 
cians or people running for politic iiales do not usually espouse 
unpopular causes. Can you tell me of any person who was defeated 
for high office recently in Alaska by an opponent of statehood ? 

Miss Sruarr. No, I cannot. I do not know a party member that 
dared to run any other way. 

Mr. O’Brien. Why? Now that is the good question. In the case 
of a man seeking public support, majority support, you say he would 
not dare run any other way ? 

Miss Srvuart. I do not blame you for taking that right up. But I 
think they are unaware of what the public really wants. 

Mr. O’Brien. What public? 

Miss Stuart. The Alaska public. 

Mr. O’Brien. The majority ? 

Miss Stuart. Yes. I think so, on that one question. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then why is it that they will not dare run in any 
other way ? 

Miss Stuart. That is just the way they think. 

Mr. O’Brien. Who thinks? 

Miss Stuart. The people that run. They all run, whether they 
believe in statehood or not, saying they do. 

Mr. O’Brien. Why? 

Miss Sruartr. But they do not all get elected. 

Mr. O’Brien. Oh, no. You might have two people running against 
one another, both favoring statehood. One will be beaten. 

Miss Sruart. Mr. O’Brien, as many got defeated running in favor 
of statehood as got elected running in favor of statehood. 

Mr. O’Brren. Has there been a clear-cut test in your state for any 
high office between a proponent and an opponent of statehood ? 
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Miss Sruarr. No, but I would like to mention one thing. Dick 
Greuel is now speaker of our house of representatives. Dick Greuel 
himself in 1953 introduced a referendum bill. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Miss Stuart. He now is elected and now is also speaker of the house. 
I think that shows that a person wanting a referendum bill in 1953 
is not exactly blackballed. 

Mr. O’Brren. I am not suggesting that you or anyone else favoring 
a referendum may be blackballed. I am only trying to find out for 
the committee on what grounds you made your assertion that a 
majority of the people of Alaska are against statehood. 

Our committee did not find that sentiment, and I think that we were 
fairly alert. We did not find anything close to it. 

Miss Stuart. Would your committee object to the people having a 
referendum on that question ? 

Mr. O’Brien. If it is a delaying tactic, personally, yes. 

Miss Stuart. Mr. O’Brien, we have been asking for that referen- 
dum for a long time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Who has been asking for it? 

Miss Stuart. We petitioned for it. The petition is in the Archives, 
and therefore it cannot be had any more. It was in the Senate files 
in the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you know why you did not get it, in my opinion? 
Because a majority of the people in Alaska consider the question for 
such a recommendation a delaying tactic on the road to statehood. 

Miss Stuart. Well, we do not have statehood now. 

Mr. O’Brien. No, and you propose that we sit back until after 1960 
to get a referendum? 

Miss Stuart. No. The number “1960” that I mentioned was that 
we could have accurate information from the census about Alaska. I 
did not put 1960 on the referendum. I would like that referendum 
tomorrow. If a referendum bill would be passed—this is how you 
could help us; if this committee could go on record that they would 
not consider statehood further until the people had had that referen- 
dum on the question of immediate statehood, our legislature in session 
this minute would pass a bill to put it on a ballot, and we would vote 
on it within a month, and then you would have the results, and they 
might be very much the way you would like them to come out, and 
they might not, but they would be the will of the people. 

Mr. O’Brten. Miss Stuart, I have no objection to your advocating 
a referendum. That is your privilege, and I admire you for your 
enthusiasm. But what I want to make crystal clear here is that you 
have produced no evidence to support your asserted belief that a 
majority of the people of Alaska opposed statehood. 

Miss Sruartr. Well, nobody who says the majority wants statehood 
has ever brought any definite proof either. The only definite proof 
that ever could be brought would be a ballot, a vote, and the results 
showing the answers to a definite unbiased clear-cut question. 

Mr. O’Brien. With five parcels, as you propose? 

Miss Sruarr. I do not care. It can be that way, or it can be just 
in favor or against immediate statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then may I ask you this. If we had such a referen- 
dum in 1960, and then the question came before Congress again and 
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we had the usual experience of waiting 4 or 5 years and not getting a 
statehood bill, then would you suggest, “Well, that was an old referen- 
dum. We will have another one in 1970”? 

Miss Stuart. No. Because the question would be definite. 

Mr. O’Brien. You do not think 1946 was? 

Miss Sruarr. I certainly do not. It was a very general question. 
We all want statehood some day, but some of us do not want it until 
we can afford to buy it. We do not want to buy a Cadillac when we 
know for positive we cannot afford it. 

Mr. O’Brien. When do you think that might occur ? 

Miss Sruarr. Well, I do not know. It just depends on how our 
population increases and how much industry and how many payrolls 
we can get established in the Territory. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you say 10 years? 

Miss Sruart. I do not know. 

Mr. O’Brien. 20 years? 

Miss Sruarr. Your guess is just as good as mine. 

But do you think it is a good idea to increase the cost of Alaskan 
government by statehood without knowing where the money is going 
to come from to pay for it? 

Mr. Sisk. May I inquire: Where are we, here? 

Mr. O’Brien. We so far in the prepared statement have this: 

In view of the fact that my statement is rather brief, I would appreciate 
your permitting me to proceed with the statement and have any questions there- 
after. 

Miss Stuart, All right. 

As Chairman oO Brien said Tuesday, “A fine thing about Congress is 
that Members can hold different opinions and still be friends.” I have 
found the same thing to be so with ex-Governor Gruening and others 
with whom I differ. 

I have the greatest respect for the abilities and character of the pro- 
ponents of immediate statehood, however, I would lose my own self- 
respect if I did not have the courage to stand by my convictions—con- 
victions based on my own independent rese: urch, not mere emotional 
appeals, After all, ‘I was trained in research, and I believe in build- 
ing on a foundation of facts. It is well known that showmanship and 
propaganda arouse emotions that lead people to accept conclusions 
without thinking, thus short-circuiting their reasoning. 

For that reason, and for the further reason that it takes real cour- 
age to uncommit oneself after having taken a stand, that I urge the 
Members of the Congress of the U nited States to not be precipitated 
into committing themselves on either side of the question or issue of 
immediate statehood for Al: aska, until they have looked into the pic- 
ture as a whole, rather than just one side. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I interrupt at that point? 

Miss Sruarr. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. How long are we expected to look? 

Miss Sruarr. Well, I would like you to look at our side. 

Mr. O’Brien. Miss Stuart, we looked at your side in 1955 in 
Alaska. 

Miss Sruarr. Well, I remember! 

It is just possible that some of the Alaska proponents may have 
committed themselves without previous and independent looking into 
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the question, and are now caught by such thoughtless commitment, 
even though they are now grt vdually ‘becoming aware of the economic 
nonfeasibility of statehood at the present time. 

In his Profiles in Courage, Senator Kennedy credits Senator Norris 
of Nebraska with this statement: 

I believe, if the intelligent and patriotic citizenry of the country can only have 
an opportunity to hear both sides of the question, all the dollars and all the 
political machinery that wealth can congregate, will not be able to defeat the 
principles of government for which our forefathers fought. 

Mr. O’Brien. Let’s stop there. 

Miss Sruarr. I wanted to ask one question first. 

Mr. O’Brien. You wanted to ask a question ? 

Miss Srvarr. Is not government with the consent of the governed 
still one of our basic American principles? 

Mr. O’Brien. So is taxation without representation. We can 
quote back and forth at one another all afternoon. But I would think 
that the statement made by Senator Norris is very significant, because 
he said: “This combination of wealth” and so forth, “will not be 
able to defeat the principles of government for which our forefathers 
fought.” 

Miss Sruarr. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, I think one of those principles was the right 
to vote for the President. of the United States. 

Miss Sruarr. Yes, and I am asking for the right to vote on the 
question of immediate statehood. 

In their eagerness for statehood, the proponents appear to have for- 
gotten this “consent of the governed.” They seem to be afraid to 
allow Alaskans to be heard by official ballot on the question of imme- 
diate statehood. 

Mr. Bartietr. May I interrupt Miss Stuart right there? It seems 
to me, as in the case of another matter before the committee today, 
this was a matter for determination by the Territorial legislature. 
Why is it, then, Miss Stuart, that they did not pass that bill? 

Miss Srvarr. I can tell you why. TI have the record of the journal 
on that bill. Senate bill 140 was introduced on the 45th day by Sena- 
tors Barnes and Jones by request, entitled: 

An act to direct the Governor to call a special election to determine whether 
the voters of Alaska prefer immediate statehood, immediate Commonwealth, 
or Territorial status for Alaska at this time; describing the ballots therefor ; 
fixing the time thereof, describing the method of canvassing; authorizing an 
appropriation for such referendum; and declaring an emergency. 

Mr. O’Brien. They turned it down, in other words. 

Miss Sruarr. It was introduced, read the first time, and returned to 
committee. It was returned with a report signed by Senator Cooper, 
chairman ; concurred in by Senators Stepovich, Egan, and Beltz, “Do 
not pass.” Senator Jensen signed, “Do pass.” It was referred to the 
judici lary. 

The committee on judiciary returned it to the senate with the report, 
signed by Senator Rivers, chairman, and concurred in by Senators 
Jones, C ooper, Lyng, and Stepovich, that it would be valid and in 
proper form. 

The senate bill 140 was ordered placed on the daily file. It was read 
the 2d time on the 50th day. Senator Egan moved to lay senate bill 
140 on the table. Senator Cooper sec onded. Senator Barnes objected. 
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The question being, “Shall senate bill No. 140 be laid on the table?” 
the roll was called with the followi ing results: 10 in favor, 10 yeas; 

5 nays; 1 absent; and the bill was laid on the table. 

Then comes something that might be of interest to the committee, 
On the 50th day, “Communications,” pardon me, this is my own, 
“Telegram to Senator Butrovich from Alice Stuart requesting the 
finance committee to take action immediately on senate bill No. 140 
for referendum and demanding senate vote tonight as requested by 
1,400 Alaskan voters, was read.” 

Mr. O’Brien. The net result was that the proposal was turned 
down ? 

Miss Stuart. It was tabled at that time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Tabled. 

Miss Sruarr. However, communications came in. 

“Telegrams from W. S. Pekovich, and Clyde H. Schombel, of Ju- 
neau, and KE. E. Weschenfelder, of Spuhn Island, requesting the senate 
to take senate bill No. 140 off the table, and pass, was read.” 

On the 56th day, “Senator Barnes moved that senate bill No. 140 be 
removed from the table and asked unanimous consent. Senator 
Owen objected. Senator Barnes moved. Senator Jones seconded. 

“Senator Owen requested a call of the senate. 

“The absent members being present the call of the senate was with- 
drawn. 

“The question being, ‘Shall senate bill No. 140 be removed from the 
table?’ the roll was called with the following result: 

“Yeas: 8—Barnes, Butrovich, Foster, Jensen, Jones, Lyng, Stepo- 
vich, Mr. President. 

Nays: 8—Barr, Beltz, Cooper, Egan, Ellis, Owen, Rivers, Warner. 

“And so the motion failed.” 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, I have a flood of questions bearing 
upon that very same subject. But I shall not ask them. 

_Miss Stuart. May I just finish this? Then I will welcome ques- 
tions. 

Mr. O’Brien. As a result of this tidal wave of telegrams you men- 
tioned, and that I think you enumerated too, the legislature did not 
approve the referendum. Right? 

Miss Stuart. On the 57th day there were more communications, 
and also on the 58th day. 

Mr. O’Brien. Let us say there were a thousand communications. I 
will be very generous. 

Miss Sruarr. There were over a thousand. 

Mr. O’Brien. The end result was that the legislature, subject to the 
vote of the people, the members of the legislature subject. to the vote 
of the people, turned down the referendum. Will you concede that 
that was their right as a legislature? 

Miss Stuart. They did not turn it down. They left it hanging in 
second reading when they adjourned sine die. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, I have seen that happen in many legislatures. 
It is equivalent to tur ning it down, take my word for it. But the point 
is this: A legislature elected by the people of Alaska rejected, though 
you might think it was something very desirable, your request for a 
referendum bill. Do you challenge the right of a legislature to re- 
ject it? 
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Miss Stuart. What I bring this in for—I want you to realize 

Mr. O’Brien. The maneuvering that went on. Yes. I realize that. 

Miss Stuart. That it was definitely blocked by our senate, the mem- 
bers, a certain number of them, including Senators Rivers and Egan. 

Mr. O’Brien. Two of those included Senator Egan and Congress- 
man Rivers. Right? 

Miss Sruarr. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Subsequent to their “dastardly action,” did they run 
for some office ? 

Miss Sruart. Who knows their “dastardly action”? Who reads 
the senate journal ? 

Mr. CuenowetH. Who reads the Congressional Record ? 

Miss Stuart. I do once in a while. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Now these gentlemen had opponents, did they not, for 
their present positions, Miss Stuart? 

Miss Sruarr. Oh, yes, they did. 

Mr. Sisk. Senator Egan and Congressman Rivers? 

Miss Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. You mean to say that the newspapers that published the 
news of their election would not have brought to the attention of the 
voters of Alaska the views of their opponents? That that was not 
done? Or did they have no opposition ¢ 

Miss Stuart. The people who were running opposite them felt the 
same way they did. 

Mr. Sisk. Well, is it not a fact, then, Miss Stuart, to sum the whole 
thing up, that there are just so many people up there in favor of state- 
hood, and so few opposed to it, that you cannot get much support for 
anything directed against statehood 

Miss Sruarr. No, that is not a fact, and I do not believe we can 
ever find out until the people have had a chance to decide on this 
question of immediate statehood or divided statehood by vote. 

Mr. O’Brien. But there is such a thing as a direct vote. These peo- 
ple run for office. Why is it that both parties, and I assume it was 
parties that nominated these candidates for the Tennessee plan dele- 
gation—whiy is it they both thought the popular way to move was to 
support those who favored statehood? You cannot tell me the polit- 
ical pleaders of Alaska are any less practical than the political leaders 
in the States? Surely you would have found someone, with this great 
weight of support you tell us about, who would run in opposition, 
who would come down here, as these gentlemen are doing, and urge 
us to defeat statehood ? 

Miss Sruarr. I do not think anyone would be that two faced as to 
run for it and come down and fight against it. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Mr. Chairman, what Miss Stuart is trying to 
convey to the committee, I think, is that anyone in Alaska willing to 
run for public office would just about as soon think of coming out 
against statehood as one of us running here would propose abolish- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration. One would be just about as popular 
as the other. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that is probably true. In other words, I 
understand the frustration on the part of Miss Stuart that the people 
do act that way. 
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Mr. Cuenowern. But I think she is also trying to say that there 
is opposition to statehood which some are reluctant to come out and 
express in the open. And I might say I found that true in Alaska, 
in talking to prominent citizens. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think there is some opposition, and I think some 
of it is kept under cover, because of fear of the majority views in 
Alaska. But the point that I am trying to emphasize is not that there 
is no opposition, but that it is not a hidden majority. I do not think 
the proponents are that part of the iceberg you see above the water 
and that the opponents are the real part of the iceberg under the 
water. 

Miss Stuart. That is where we differ. I believe the other way. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, there has been no proof from any source that 
I know of to support your statement. 

Miss Stuart. Mr. Chairman, there is no proof to support yours, 
either. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is there not? 

Miss Sruarr, No. 

Mr.O’Brien. I think there is. I think we have three people in this 
room who are proof of my statement. 

Miss Stuart. May I bring out one more point, and that is that oppo- 
site Mr. Egan ran a man who had been chairman of the Statehood 
Party since its inception. His name is Robert Atwood. He was pub- 
lisher of the largest newspaper in Alaska. His position on statehood is 
known throughout Alaska. He was defeated. And I think that was 
the voice of the people, saying, “We don’t want someone so strong 
for statehood in Washington.” 

Mr. O’Brien. They wanted someone like Governor Gruening, who 
was “not so strong for statehood ?” 

Miss Strvarr. I do not think the people knew his stand as well as 
they knew Bob Atwood’s. 

Mr. O’Brien. I beg your pardon? They did not know Governor 
Gruening’s stand? Then I must say that the people in the States 
are much more aware of Governor Gruening’s attitude than are the 
people in Alaska. 

Mr. Bartrierr. But, Mr. Chairman, if I may, it was Mr. Egan who 
ran against Mr. Atwood. 

Miss Srvarr. I said that. 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. I think there was some misunderstanding. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say to you, Miss Stuart, that I am a former 
newspaper man, and I suspect that Mr. Atwood may have been de- 
feated just because he was a newspaper man. Sometimes those things 
pile up. But have you any reason to state to this committee that Mr. 
Atwood was defeated because he strongly favored statehood ? 

Miss Srvart. I believe the people did not know Mr. Egan’s stand 
on statehood as well as they knew Mr. Atwood’s stand on statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. You knew it, did you not? You have listed his name 
among those who killed your referendum in the legislature. 

Miss Sruarr. I knew it, but I am not so mean as to go and blacken 
him all through the Territory of Alaska. In fact, I have a kindness 
in my heart a little bit. I am sorry I have done it here. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have not blackened him at all. You have said 
nothing that I consider derogatory. 
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Mr. Sisk. Point of order, Mr. Chairman. We have no member 
in the minority. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you withhold the point of order for just one 
minute ¢ 

Mr. Sisk. Yes, I will withhold it. 

Mr. O’Brren. I would like to explain to Miss Stuart that under the 
rules of our committee we may not operate unless there is at least one 
member of the minority present. 

Miss Srvarr. Does that mean that I may come back on Wednesday 
and finish ? 

Mr. O’Brren. It means that you may come back on Wednesday, 
but there is no guaranty that you will be the witness at that time. 
And that is not in any sense discriminatory, because Governor 
Gruening, whom we mentioned a little while ago, has had his state- 
ment high and dry with only about four paragraphs in it for several 
days. 

I can only say this: that the committee will do its best and assure 
you that you will be heard eventually. 

" And I’also assure you that we will conclude these hearings, as far 
as the Chair is concerned, not later than April 6. And I regret very 
much that we did not get further into your statement. 

Miss Sruart. I regret very much that no members that opposed 
statehood were here, because T really needed a little help when I was 
being sidetracked so thoroughly. 

Mr. O’Brren. Would you ‘like to make this mimeographed statement 
of yours a part of the record at this time? 

Miss Sruarr. I would like to make the mimeographed statement 
and what I interjected and what I would like to interject here part 
of the statement also. This is a reprint of an editorial in the Alaska 
Sportsman magazine of June 1956, by Mr. Emory Tobin. It is a 
reprint that he gave me telegraph permission to use. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Chairman, I would have to object to that. 

Mr. O’Brren. You understand, Miss Stuart, that there are a great 
many editorials on this subject, and if you were to include this edi- 
torial, and I assume it is along the lines that you favor, then the other 
members would have the right and privilege to put many other edi- 
torials in, and we would have a duplication of the Congressional 
Record here. 

We will accept without objection your mimeographed statement for 
the record, and the other material that you may have there for the 
file. 

Miss Sruarr. This editorial asks the question: “Can Alaska afford 
statehood now ?” at the bottom, but the rest of the editorial is factual 
information on Alaska that I thought would be of interest to the 
committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am sure it would be, as would many other editorials. 

Miss Srvarr. It has no bias at all. There is a question at the end. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am sure of that. But you can see that we cannot 
flood our record with editorials. And it will be made a part of the 
file. And I am sure that able as the editorial may be—— 

Miss Sruarr. May I mention one thing that it does? 

Mr. O’Brien. Miss Stuart, the Chair will have to rule that it is the 
unanimous decision of the committee that your statement will be made 
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a part of the record and the other material you have there that you 
have mentioned will be made a part of the file. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ALICE STUART, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in view of the fact that my 
statement is rather brief, I would appreciate your permitting me to proceed 
with the statement and have any questions thereafter. 

My name is Alice Stuart, of Fairbanks, Alaska, since 1942, and before that 
a year and a half in the Arctic—in the Koyukuk. I edit and publish The Alaska 
Calendar for Engagements, a photo-memo book on Alaska which takes me al] 
over the Territory. 

I have been visiting relatives in the East and have delayed my return to 
Fairbanks in order to attend these hearings, although my reference material] 
is reposing in Fairbanks. However, I have assembled some information here 
which I hope may be of some value to you Congressmen and also any others who 
may read these hearings. 


Here are some of the things we should think about: 

(1) Is not elective Governor for Alaska perhaps a wise step right now? Bspe 
cially since there is not appointed Governor—and has not been since January 
8 when Governor Heintzleman resigned in order that the new Governor might 
have the opportunity of being in office when the 23d session of the Alaska 
Territorial Legislature assembled this January 28. 

This 23d legislature could immediately pass a bill authorizing such an elee- 
tion if the United States Congress will just provide a green light. 

(2) Are the principles of self-determination being violated in any way? 
Would it not perhaps be wise to insist that the people of Alaska be allowed 
a referendum on whether they want immediate statehood or not? If they voted 
for it they would back it. 


Immediate statehood— 

(1) Evenif divided [ ] 

(2) Only if kept intact [ ] 
Immediate Commonwealth— 

(83) Evenif ona permanent basis [ ] 

(4) Only asa step to statehood [ ] 
Territorial status 

(5) Territorial status for the time being [ ] 

Directions : Mark only one choice. 

(3) Will the people living in the withdrawal area above our 54—40 arbitrary 
line, which follows the main channel of the Porcupine River from the Canadian 
boundary to the Yukon, the main channel of the Yukon River to the 160° 
west meridian of longitude, thence south down it to the Kuskokwim River, 
and following its west bank and shoreline of bay to 162°30’ W. longitude, thence 
down to latitude 57°30’ N., thence east to 156° W. longitude, thence south to 
latitude 50° N., will these people north and west of this line be subject to taxation 
by the State goverment? (The highly paid radar construction and maintenance 
personnel are all above this line.) And as you know, in fiscal 1956 some 40% 
cents of every Territorial tax dollar came from Territorial income tax. 

(4) Is there really need to rush Alaska into statehood or might we wait 
till the 1960 official United States Census, provides accurate information rather 
than mere estimates, as to population, number of people of employable age, 
etc., etc., etc. That is just 3 years. 

(5) Other questions you might like to find answers to, as well, are: When 
Alaska becomes a State will the 15,000 Government employees in Alaska con- 
tinue receiving 25 percent differential in order to meet the high living costs in 
Alaska, or must they be treated as in every other State? 

When Alaska becomes a State what will happen to the Alaska public works 
program; will it continue or would sister States consider that preferential 
treatment? 

(6) Do the “military” pay Territorial net income tax to the Territory of 
Alaska now? Don’t just accept what Mrs. Mildred Hermann implied, find out 
for yourselves—from the Territory of Alaska tax department in Juneau, or 
the Governor’s office, perhaps. Remember our Territorial net income tax pro- 
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yides 4014 percent of our Territorial tax moneys. We need to know approxi- 
mately how many people are earning money in Alaska, but possibly even more, 
how Many we can count on for a tax base. 

(7) Is statehood economically feasible at this time? 

(8) What will be the effect of higher taxes on population and on industrial 
expansion in Alaska? 

The Philadelphia Inquirer’s headline February 27, 1957, was “High Pennsyl- 
yania Taxes Blamed for Economic Blight.” 






I have here a silver dollar: 


40% cents of every Territorial tax dollar collected to run the Territory’s 
business came from Alaska net income tax in fiscal 1956 ($7,656,272.01) 


mln, 


15 cents from motor fuel oil tax ($2,829,053.52) 

9 cents from raw fish tax ($1,710,978.82) 

S cents from liquor excise tax ($1,509,197.11) 

74 cents from gross business license tax ($1,422,092.07 ) 

614 cents from tobacco tax ($1,212,566.80) 

ti, cents from auto licenses and titles ( $838,581.65) 

% cents from other taxes and licenses bringing in less than 3 cents each 

Reference: 1956 Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska to the Secretary 
of Interior ( pp. 29, 56). 

In his February 1, 1957, message to 23d legislature, on page 3, Acting Gover- 
nor Waino Hendrickson stated: 

“For the 21l-month period from April 1, 1955, to December 31, 1956, our 
expenditures were more than $30 million, and this was more than $5 million 
in excess of our revenues during the same period. 

“This unbalance in our Territorial financing occurred during a period when 
our tax revenues reached the highest levels in history. Territorial tax collec- 
tions amounted to $16.2 million during the calendar year 1955 and $20.3 million 
in the calendar year 1956, a total of $36 million for the biennium. This repre- 
sented an increase of nearly $6 million over the previous biennium. 

“This substantial increase in our revenues was due, however, almost entirely 
to the increased tax rates imposed by the 1955 legislature—in the net income 
tax, the motor fuel tax, and the school tax. 




















a * * * a a 

“It is quite apparent that if the Territorial government is going to continue 
to expand its present services and to add new ones, it must have additional 
revenues. Further increases in tax rates will increase the already heavy 
burden on present taxpayers, and there do not appear to be other sources of 
major revenues that will not, in substantial part at least, fall upon these same 
taxpayers. 

“What Alaska needs is a broader base for collecting revenues—more people 
and more productive industries. Our total population and our industrial devel- 
opment have not, in recent years, kept pace with the increase in school popula- 
tion and the vast expansion of welfare and health programs.” 

Do you think it is a good idea to increase the cost of Alaskan government 
by making Alaska a State when we don’t know or have any idea where the 
money would come from to pay the bills? 

As Chairman O’Brien said Tuesday, a fine thing about Congress is that mem- 
bers can hold different opinions and still be friends. I have found the same 
thing to be so with ex-Governor Gruening and others with whom I differ. 

I have the greatest respect for the abilities and character of the proponents 
of immediate statehood, however, I would lose my own self-respect if I did not 
have the courage to stand by my convictions—convictions based on my own 
independent research, not mere emotional appeals. After all, I was trained in 
research, and I believe in building on a foundation of facts. 

It is well known that showmanship and propaganda arouse emotions that 
lead people to accept conclusions without thinking, thus short-circuiting their 
reasoning. 

For that reason, and for the further reason that it takes real courage to 
uncommit oneself after having taken a stand, that I urge the members of the 
Congress of the United States to not be precipitated into committing themselves 
on either side of the question or issue of immediate statehood for Alaska, until 
they have looked into the picture as a whole, rather than just one side. 
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It is just possible that some of the Alaska proponents may have committee 
themselves without previous and independent looking into the question, and 
are now caught by such thoughtless commitment, even though they are now 
gradually becoming aware of the economic nonfeasibility of statehood at the 
present time. 

In his “Profiles in Courage” Senator Kennedy credits Senator Norris of 
Nebraska with this statement: 

“TI believe, if the intelligent and patriotic citizenry of the country can only 
have an opportunity to hear both sides of the question, all the dollars and all 
the political machinery that wealth can congregate, will not be able to defeat 
the principles of government for which our forefathers fought. 

“IT have no desire to hold political office if I am expected blindly to follow in 
my official actions the dictation of a newspaper combination.” 

Is not “Government with the consent of the governed” still one of our basic 
American principles? 

In their eagerness for statehood, the proponents appear to have forgotten 
this “consent of the governed’! They seem to be afraid to allow Alaskans 
to be heard by official ballot on the question of immediate statehood. 

You may be aware, and then again you may not, that over 5 percent of the 
voters of Alaska petitioned the last session of our Alaska Territory legislature 
for a referendum on the question of immediate statehood. 

Naturally we all want statehood eventually when it is economically feasible, 
but if we should vote in favor of immediate statehood now that would mean we 
are ready to accept the responsibility at this time, as well as the honor and 
glory. 

Instead of spending only $40,000 for a special referendum to determine our 
compass direction before rushing along (or if on a regular election only the 
costs of the printing) our legislature left the referendum bill on the question of 
immediate statehood hanging in 2d reading in the Senate when they adjourned 
sine die on March 24, 1955. 

Instead that tyrannical legislature appropriated $75,000 of Alaska tax money 
for the Alaska Statehood Committee to use, and $300,000 for a constitutional 
convention. 

They didn’t bother to ask us if we wanted to hold a constitutional convention 
or not—they just decided to hold it. 

An interesting sidelight is that less voters cast ballots in that 1955 election 
of delegates than voted 11 years ago on the 1946 referendum on general state- 
hood. Only 15,000 and something, voted in 1955 whereas in 1946 referendum 
16,452 votes were cast. And in other recent elections—1954 general election, 
27,553 votes, and 28,903 votes in 1956 general election. This appeared to indicate 
a lack of interest in a constitutional convention. The voters turned out at the 
polls in greater numbers at the time of ratification however—perhaps because 
the constitutional convention delegates were canny enough to tack onto the 
ballot proposition No. 3, abolition of fish traps, which always can be depended 
upon to lure Alaskan fishermen to the polls but which has little or no bearing 
on the adoption of a constitution. 

They will let us vote on anything under the sun except the bull’s-eye question: 
“Are you in favor or against immediate statehood for Alaska?” 

The proponents of immediate statehood have an advantage of plenty of 
funds using the tax money taken from those who oppose as well as those who 
favor immediate statehood. Those who do not favor statehood now must use 
their own resources of time and money and it’s rather a rough proposition. 

The above-mentioned petition requesting an Alaskan referendum on the ques- 
tion of immediate statehood signed by over 5 percent of Alaska’s voters is re- 
corded in the Congressional Record of May 25, 1954, and in your bound volumes 
appears on pages 7067 to 7070. 

The signers are from 62 different communities in Alaska and include doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, legislators, bankers, miners, truckers, radio and news men, 
undertakers, artists, fliers, surgeons, longshoremen, housewives, farmers, clerks, 
fishermen, etc. All kinds of people who have resided in Alaska from 1 year to 
77 years. 

Some are opposed to immediate statehood. Others are eager for it, yet others 
want commonwealth status, but all believe in the right of the people to be heard 
by official ballot, to resolve in a democratic manner this question of vital import 
to Alaskans. 
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They believe in the American way, where the people have the final authority. 
Government with the consent of the governed. 


Each page of the petition has the following heading: 
POPULATION OF ALASKA Statehood Referendum 1946 
1950 Census 128,643. For 9,630—50% 

Against 6,822—41% 












LET THE PEOPLE (OF ALASKA BE HEARD 





We the undersigned, citizens of the United States of America, and 
legal residents of the Territory of Alaska respectfully request another 
Alaskan referendum on statehood. 

We further request that the question be worded very clearly and 
definitely, in an unbiased manner such as: ‘Are you in favor or against 
immediate statehood for Alaska? In favor [ ], Against [ ]”’, and 
that it be placed on the ballots for the 1954 Alaska general election. 

Name Number of years in Territory Address 












The more than 1,400 signatures (over 5 percent of our voters) were obtained 
almost entirely by myself off and on at various times between August 1953 and 
May 1954 when it became part of the Congressional Record. The petition was 
done in duplicate, each signer signing both, one for the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs (which they inform me is now reposing in the 
Archives and is therefore not handy) and the other copy for our Alaska Terri- 
torial Legislature. 

Had there been any organized effort to obtain signatures many times this num- 
ber could easily have been obtained. 

Surely you all know there is a division of opinion on the statehood question in 
Alaska. Eleven years ago when the only referendum on statehood was held (and 
that was on just general statehood) the majority of voters in 2 of our 4 judicial 
divisions voted against it, while the majority in the other 2 divisions voted for it. 

During the 1953 session of our Alaska Territorial legislature, Representative 
Richard Greuel, now speaker of the 1957 session, house of representatives, intro- 
duced a bill for a referendum on the question of “statehood now”. It was 
tabled. At the time I was a typist in the senate office and I resigned my job 
(with their consent) in order to push legislation—in hopes of persuading some 
senator to introduce a similar referendum bill in the senate. 

Unsuccessful as one person, I began the petition in the summer of 1953 and 
had 160 signatures when Senator Butler and the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs arrived in Fairbanks to hear the “little people’. However 
the hearings were held only in the four larger cities of Alaska and my testimony 
then was that the simplest way to hear the little people, especially the larger 
numbers who happened to live in the outlying areas (the hinterland or the sticks), 
would appear to be by a referendum on the question of immediate statehood. 
That was 4 years ago but so far no referendum has been allowed the people, even 
though over 5 percent of our voters signed the petition requesting it. (As more 
signatures were entered on the petition, the sheets were mailed into the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs until they had it all in May, 1954.) 

Gentlemen, a suggestion from your committee to our Alaska Territorial legis- 
lature now in session in Juneau, Alaska, could insure the resolving of this ques- 
tion in a democratic American manner 

If you could see your way clear to make a statement that you could not con- 
sider statehood legislation further until the people of Alaska have been allowed 
to vote on whether they want immediate statehood or not, I believe our legisla- 
ture would immediately pass a bill providing for such a referendum. 

Whatever the outcome the people of Alaska would be united and bitterness 
would be replaced with happiness and tranquillity. 

May I call your attention to the history of Alaska senate bill No. 140 for a 
referendum? 










































JOURNAL OF THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA, TWENTY-SECOND SESSION 


Begun and Held at Juneau, the Territorial Capital, January 24, 1955, Adjourned 
Sine Die, March 24, 1955 
(March 9, 1955) 





Page 429 (45th Day) 
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INTRODUCTION, FIRST READING AND REFERENCE OF SENATE BILLS 


Senate bill No. 140, by Senators Barnes and Jones, by request, entitled: 

“An act to direct the Governor to call a special election to determine whether 
the voters of Alaska prefer immediate statehood, immediate commonwealth, or 
Territorial status for Alaska at this time; describing the ballots therefor; fixing 
the time thereof; describing the method of canvassing; authorizing an appropri- 
ation for such referendum; and declaring an emergency” was introduced, read 
the first time and referred to the committee on Statehood and Federal relations, 
Page 500 (49th day) 

(March 13, 1955) 

Reports of standing committees: The committee on statehood and Federal 
relations, to whom was referred senate bill No. 140, returned the same to the 
senate with the recommendation that it do not pass. The report was signed 
by Senator Cooper, chairman, and concurred in by Senators Stepovich, Egan, 


and Beltz. Senator Jensen signed do pass. Senate bill No. 140 was referred 
to the judiciary. 


Page 522 (50th day) 
(March 14, 1955) 

Reports of standing committees: The committee on judiciary, to whom was 
referred senate bill No. 140, returned the same to the senate with the re- 
port that it would be valid and in proper form. The report was signed by 
Senator Rivers, Chairman, and concurred in by Senators Jones, Cooper, Lyng, 
and Stepovich. Senate bill No. 140 was ordered placed on the Daily File. 

Page 540 

Senate bill No. 140 was read the second time. 

Senator Egan moved to lay senate bill No. 140 on the table. Senator Cooper 
seconded. Senator Barnes objected. 

The question being, “Shall senate bill No. 140 be laid on the table?”, the roll 
was called with the following result: 

Yeas: 10—Barr, Beltz, Cooper, Egan, Ellis, Foster, Lyng, Owen, Rivers, 
Werner. 

Nays: 5—Barnes, Jensen, Jones, Stepovich, Mr. President. 

Absent: 1—Butrovich. 

And so the bill was laid on the table. 


Page 544 


Communications: Telegram to Senator Butrovich from Alice Stuart request- 
ing the finance committee to take action immediately on senate bill No. 140 
for referendum and demanding senate vote tonight as requested by 1,400 
Alaskan voters, was read. 


Page 644 (56th day) 
(March 20, 1955) 

Communications: Telegrams from W. 8S. Pekovich, and Clyde H. Schombel 
of Juneau, and E. E. Weschenfelder of Spuhn Island, requesting the Senate to 
take senate bill No. 140 off the table and pass, was read. 

Pages 651-652 

Senator Barnes moved that senate bill No. 140 be removed from the table 
and asked unanimous consent. Senator Owen objected. Senator Barnes moved 
Senator Jones seconded. 

Senator Owen requested a call of the Senate. 

The absent members being present the call of the Senate was withdrawn. 

The question being, “Shall senate bill No. 140 be removed from the table?” 
the roll was called with the following result: 

Yeas: 8—Barnes, Butrovich, Foster, Jensen, Jones, Lyng, Stepovich, Mr. 
President. 

Nays: 8—Barr. Beltz, Cooper, Egan, Ellis, Owen, Rivers, Werner. 

And so the motion failed. 


Pages 657-658 (57th day) (March 21, 1955) 


Communications: Telegrams from Lester W. Funk, mayor of Pelican, Alaska, 
from Capt. Thomas P. Smith and Mrs. Merle Kimes, both of Juneau, requesting 
that senate bill No. 140 be removed from the table, were read. 
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Page 672 
Communications: Telegram from J. B. Dawson, requesting action on senate 
pill No. 140, was read. 


Page 682 (58th day) (March 22, 1955) 
Communications: Telegrams from J. G. Warner and Charles G. Mayse of 


Juneau, and J. V. Cardullo of Anchorage, asking that senate bill No. 140 be 
removed from the table, and urging passage, were read. 


Page 702 (59th day) (March 23, 1955) 
Communications: Telegrams from Rosalia Lundell of Douglas, Alaska, D. Jas- 


per Heath of Douglas, L. L. Dales and Lincoln Hovland, urging passage of sen- 
ate bill No. 140, were read. 


Page 732 

Communications: Telegrams from Belle Dilg and Austin D. Earl, both of 
Juneau, urging passage of senate bill No. 140, were read. 
Page 742 (60th day) (March 24, 1955) 

Communications: Telegrams from Stella E. Crouch, Vernon P. Harris, and 
Gene Brady, all of Juneau, urging passage of senate bill No. 140, were read. 

Telegram requesting another referendum on statehood and bearing the names 
of 1,416 persons, was read. 

At the request of Senator Rivers, and with unanimous consent of the senate, 


it was ordered that the number of signatures on the telegram concerning the 
statehood referendum be shown in the journal, but not the names of the signers, 


Page 752 

Communications: Telegrams from Anne Whealdon, John Graf, Dewey L. 
Casler, Fred Henning, H. R. Brown, Geneva J. Whitehead, C. Richards, Mary M. 
Westfall, Mr. and Mrs. John Turner, Louise Ripke, Gladys P. Stewart, Charles 
R. Wells, Marilyn Freymueller, and Rusher Plumbing and Hardware Co., all of 
Juneau, Alaska, urging passage of senate bill No. 140 were read. 


Page 770 


Communications : Telegrams from Percy E. Reynolds, Mr. C. O. Garner, Mildred 
Kelly, H. Rosenberger, all of Juneau, requesting the Senate to pass senate bill No. 
140, were read. 

Pages 798-799 (I recall it was early a. m., approximately 8 a. m., March 25, 1955.) 

Telegram from Alice Stuart, Juneau, Alaska, urging passage of senate bill 
No. 140, was read. 

Senator Barnes moved and asked unanimous consent that senate bill No. 140 
be removed from the table. Senator Cooper objected. Senator Barnes moved. 
Senator Stepovich seconded. 

The question being, “Shall senate bill No. 140 be removed from the table?’, 
the roll was called with the following result: 

Yeas: 9—Barnes, Beltz, Butrovich, Foster, Jensen, Jones, Lyng, Stepovich, 
Mr. President. 

Nays: 7—Barr, Cooper, Egan, Ellis, Owen, Rivers, Werner. 

And so the bill was removed from the table. 

Senator Barnes moved and asked unanimous consent that the rules be sus- 
pended and that senate bill No. 140 be considered in second reading. Senator 
Cooper objected. Senator Barnes moved. Senator Stepovich seconded. 

The question being, “Shall the rules be suspended?” the roll was called with 
the following result: 

Yeas: 15—Barnes, Barr, Beltz, Butrovich, Cooper, Egan, Ellis, Foster, Jensen, 
Jones, Lyng, Owen, Rivers, Stepovich, Werner. 

Nays: 1—Mr. President. 

And so the rules were suspended. 

Senate bill No. 140 was read the second time. 

Senator Barnes offered the following amendment and asked unanimous con- 
Sent : 

Page 1, after word “at” strike the words “a special election which shall be 
oe by the Governor” and insert in lieu thereof “at the general election of 

956.” 
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Page 2, strike section 5 and renumber following sections. Strike section 7; 
strike the emergency clause, section 8, and the emergency clause in the title. 
Strike “authorizing an appropriation for such referendum” on page 1, line 13. 

Senator Owen objected. Senator Barnes moved. Senator Stepovich seconded. 

Senator Egan suggested a copy of all the amendments should be on the mem- 
bers’ desks before voting on the amendment. 

I recall hearing Senator Stepovich comment, “You all know I’m the dumbest 
one here, but I understand every one of those amendments and you know darn 
well you do too!” 

The question being, ‘‘Shall the amendment be adopted?” the roll was called with 
the following result : 

Yeas : 5—Barnes, Jensen, Jones, Lyng, Stepovich. 

Nays: 10—Barr, Beltz, Cooper, Egan, Ellis, Foster, Owen, Rivers, Werner, 
Mr. President. 

Absent : 1—Butrovich. 

And so the amendment failed. 

Followed by committee reports, messages from the Governor, recess, messages 
from the House and the Senate of the Alaska Legislature of the 22d session 
adjourned sine die. 

[End of record.] 

During the 11 days of the extraordinary session that followed the regular 
22d session, (and made necessary because of their not having passed a bill 
appropriating money to run the Territory’s official business and not having 
arrived at a satisfactory employment security bill) 173 more names were re- 
ceived on telegraphed communications, all requesting passage of Senate bill 140 
for a referendum on the question of immediate statehood. 

In conclusion may I call your attention to a January 11, 1957, news item, in 
which Dr. Willis M. Tate, president of Southern Methodist University, is quoted 
as saying that Americans must begin thinking for themselves * * * that the 
American colleges and universities have a responsibility to emphasize inde- 
pendent thinking. 

“There is a tendency in our society for the individual to be swallowed up in 
the crowd and to take his cues for thinking and action from pressure persons 
and groups.” 

“People today are ‘informed on everything under the sun’ but also misinformed 
on a gigantic scale.” 

It will be appreciated not only by this speaker but also in the long run by all 
Alaskans 

If you will take the time and effort to independently ascertain the true situa- 
tion and all the facts before committing yourselves on immediate statehood for 
Alaska. 

Please remember, I am not opposed to statehood in principle but I believe that 
it is imperative to consult the Alaskan voters on the question of immediate 
statehood, or statehood with any dividing lines or deletions or withdrawal of 
area. 
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(Committee note : Subsequently Congressman Dawson requested and 
received permission to insert in the record the following information 
to which Miss Stuart referred :) 


Alaska—Employment covered under unemployment insurance program, by 
industry division, June 1955—December 1955 


1955 


June | July | dingust Septem-| October | Novem-| Decem- 
} ber | ber ber 


acini capil Dai ici alse wate athiepnesite 


Total 36, 983 40, 257 40, 170 34,808 | 31, 156 26, 164 24, 075 


Mining ‘ ‘ wie 1, 902 1, 926 | 1, 876 1, 666 1,612 1, 028 835 
Contract construction 9, 008 9,829 | 10,853 | 10,057 8, 677 5, 655 4, 306 
Manufacturing 8, 444 10,537 | 9, 281 4, 993 3,626 | 3,054 2, 851 
Transportation, commerce and other | 

public utilities - - - bhieind 5, 384 5, 344 5, 456 5, 347 4, 684 4, 536 4, 312 
Wholesale and retail trade : 6, 823 6, 953 6,864 | 6,892 7, 037 6, 675 6, 619 
Finance insurance and real estate 892 | 882 901 | 918 962 
Service 4, 096 4, 278 | 4,319 | 4, 238 4, 110 
Miscellaneous ! s 434 508 620 697 448 


1956 


Janu- Febru- | March April June July 
ary ary 


Total | 20,690 | 20, 80 22,170 | 24,728 | 31,3: 38, 032 41, 529 


Mining : 656 558 | 830 1,142 | 1,482 , 728 1, 795 
Contract construction 3,114 3, 276 3, 930 5,161 | 7,623 249 10, 677 
Manufacturing . 2, 381 2, 2, 509 3,419 | 5,817 , 296 10, 697 
Transportation, commerce, and other | | 
public utilities 3, 941 3,955 | 4,142 4, 098 4,739 | 5,501 | 5, 083 
W holesale and retail trade 5, 912 5, 6,040 | 6,191 | 6,712 | , 102 7, 613 
Finance insurance and real estate 915 922 926 904 | 917 949 961 
Service : 3,635 | 3,8 | 3,659 3, 686 3, 975 3, 969 4, 333 
Miscellaneous ! 136 | 38 | 134 | 127 | 166 238 370 
| | 
1 Includes agriculture, forestry, and fishing, and estimates not elsewhere classified. 
Prepared by Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT 


Since our Alaska newspapers are always comparing Alaska to Nevada, but 
when mentioning how Alaska has grown since 1950 census was taken, forget 
that Nevada has not stood still, I called the Department of Commerce and asked 
the Census Bureau to furnish me the figures shown below. The “employed 
under employment security” coverage figures were furnished by the Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


Comparison 


Population 
Total population over 21 
(citizen) ! 


By official | By estimate | By 1950 offi- 
1950 United | July 1, 1955 | cial United 
States census States census 


Nevada . 160, 000 235, 000 103, 662 
Alaska_. , 128, 643 209, 000 1 77, 410 


! No comparative figures available for 1955. 

2 This figure includes approximately 15,000 persons over 21 in the Armed Forces stationed in Alaska. 
(according to letter signed Robert W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census, addressed to Hon. George 
W. Malone, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U. 8S. Senate, Feb. 14, 1957. 

Reference: U. 8S. Census Bureau, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. 


90122—57——20 
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Covered employment under employment security, fiscal year through June 30, 














1956 
eet | | | 
Nevada Alaska || Nevada Alaska 

ii 
Weteeei . o5os sl 60, 529 20,690 || December____.-.....--.-- 65, 378 | 24, 075 
PE Meine ckedon 72, 223 40, 257 || January 1956___ val 61, 494 20, 690 
WP ND disse cdanees aod 72, 223 CO: S07 Th Petty se sacs cncecs us 60, 529 20, 804 
August natant ies i 71, 989 ks f i. ae 61, 912 22, 170 
Sepeee so. 25.3i. snc 69, 333 34, 808 || April. elt spielge 63, 447 | 24, 728 
OGQUDGES orcs cncccianacc. 66, 552 Bi, 308 tt -OeeF - . 45.-....... see 64, 798 31, 381 
POO TIEE. ccicennticnenon 65, 529 26, 164 | a ee ean nt | 38, 032 

i 





Reference: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security telephoned information from Mr. 
Watkins and Mr. Darling on Gov. 177, Extension 916. 


Mr. O’Brien. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Sisx. I wish to press my point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. The gentleman from California makes the point of 
order that the minority is not now represented in the chamber. 

The subcommittee must adjourn until Wednesday shortly after 10. 


(Whereupon, at 5:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
10:10 a. m., Wednesday, March 20, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20, 1957 


Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INsuLAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Ly'TERTOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in the com- 
mittee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will be in order. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining graciously 
consented to give this subcommittee his hearing dates of Monday and 
Tuesday next week. However, I would like to use as much of those 
2 days as possible in writing up the bill, if possible, and we hope 
to move along as rapidly with the witnesses as possible. 

We have three witnesses this morning: Governor Gruening, Con- 
gressman Rivers, and C. R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute. 

Governor Gruening. 

Mr. Gruenrnc. Mr. Chairman, I have my testimony in mimeo- 
graphed form on its way up here. I have the original. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am sure the committee can waive that until it 
arrives. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST GRUENING, FORMER GOVERNOR 
OF ALASKA 


Mr. Gruentnc. On Wednesday, March 13, as the members of the 
committee will recall, I had begun my testimony which was suspended 
because of other commitments by the subcommittee. I would like to 
say that it had not been my desire to testify at great length because 
so much has already been said and printed in the previous hearings 
on the subject of statehood. My thought was merely to declare my 
deep conviction that Alaska was ready for statehood, fully prepared 
to assume its responsibilities, that statehood would be beneficial not 
only to the people of Alaska but to our entire Nation, and then to try 
and answer any questions the members of the committee saw fit to put 
to me. However, on the day previous to my testifying, Mr. C. W. 
Snedden, publisher of the Fairbanks News-Miner, had aroused the 
ire, if I may say so, of one or more members of the committee, by his 
allusion to Alaskans as second-class citizens. As I share his view, 
and I believe that view is shared by the majority of Alaskans, and 
because I feel that the reason for his belief and my belief and the 
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belief of many Alaskans to that effect is pertinent to these hearings, I 


desire to go into the matter at some length, if the committee is willing 


that I do so. 

For I deeply believe that Alaska has been the victim of colonialism 
during its 90 years under the American flag and that Uncle Sam has 
practiced, and continues to practice, colonialism there. If this is so, 
it 1s certainly in conflict with the basic beliefs, professions, and de- 
sires of most Americans. Now, I have no desire needlessly to raise 
issues which are perhaps controversial and may be needlessly irri- 
tating to certain members of the committee who apparently disagree 
profoundly with this view. However, discussion, debate, and dissent 
have been called the three “D’s” of democracy, and I feel that but- 
tressing the facts as I see them about the colonialism which the United 
States has practiced in Alaska has the following useful purpose: 

1. It will make clear why the people of Alaska want statehood; 

2. It will bring out why Alaska, after 90 years under the flag, has 
not progressed more than it has. Why, for instance, it has only some 
170,000 civilian inhabitants; why only about 1 percent of its total 
area has passed into private ownership; and 

3. It will demonstrate how and why statehood would go a long way 
to correct what I, for one, consider the colonial practices of whith 
Alaskans have been the victim, and better enable Alaska to develop 
its great potentialities. 

Let me say, parenthetically, that when I delivered the keynote ad- 
dress to the Alaska Constitutional Convention on November 8, 1955, 
I chose as the title of the speech “Let Us End American Colonialism,” 
and I have copies thereof here for members of the committee. It 
draws the many striking parallels that exist between Alaska’s griev- 
ances and those of our colonial forefathers which led them to seek and 
obtain independence from Great Britain when they felt they could not 
obtain redress otherwise. There have been one or two changes brought 
about by acts of Congress since that address was delivered, but with 
those exceptions I believe that the keynote speech is a wholly well- 
founded presentation of the colonialism that has existed and, to a con- 
siderable degree, continues to exist in the treatment of Alaska. 

When I began my testimony a week ago, I had traced the history of 
Alaska from 1867 to 1906. I pointed out that during the first 17 
years under the flag, while 8 Congresses came and went, we had no 
government at all; that when in 1884 the first measure of government 
was applied to Alaska, it proved to be unworkable and was the object 
of unceasing protest not merely by Alaskans but by the presidentially 
appointed governors—not fewer than five of them; that no attention 
was paid to these protests by the Federal authorities, executive and 
legislative, and that it was not until the gold rush of the Jate 1890's 
that the coming of some 60,000 Americans, who were voters back 
home, caused their complaints to be given some attention by their 
Senators and Representatives. The legislation designed to meet 
Alaska’s needs began only then, at the turn of the century. However, 
this legislation being drafted by men 5,000 miles from the scene, unac- 
quainted with conditions, much of it, however well intentioned, was 
often inapplicable, and therefore there arose a renewed demand in 
Alaska—which had begun in the early 1880’s—for someone who could 
speak officially for Alaska, namely, a voteless delegate such as every 
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other Territory had from the very beginning. But even this modest 
request was not acted upon until four more Congresses had passed, 
and the office of Delegate was established only in 1906. 

By that time Alaskans had quite naturally raised their sights and 
desired some measure of workable self-government. But it was not 
until 1912 that a new organic act replaced the worthless and unwork- 
able act of 1884. So that it required 45 years, from 1867 to 1912, to 
give the American citizens of Alaska that minimum of self-govern- 
ment to which Americans feel they are entitled. Let us remember at 
all times that the Treaty of Cession pledged that the inhabitants of 
Alaska would be admitted “to the enjoyment of all the rights, ad- 
vantages, and immunities of citizens of the United States.” 

Now, the organic act of 1912, which to this day continues to be our 
basic law, while a great improvement on its unworkable predecessor, 
is notable chiefly for the things it forbade and forbids Alaskans 
to do. 

The Territorial legislature was forbidden to pass any law interfer- 
ing with the primary disposal of the soil, thus preventing it from doing 
anything with the land laws which were not appropriate to Alaska. 
The act vested the control of Alaska’s principal resources—fisheries 
and wildlife—in the Federal Government, a denial which had not 
been visited upon any other Territory. Alaska was not allowed to have 
its own judiciary. That likewise was reserved to the Federal Govern- 
ment. There were other prohibitions more stringent than had been 
applied to any other Territory. 

Now, when the first legislature met in 1913 and found that there 
were many fields in which it was forbidden to tread, it memorialized 
Congress asking it to pass legislation which the legislature was — 
hibited from enacting. I might say it was a good legislature. It w 
ee of men who were intelligent, farsighted, and reared in the 

‘adition of self-government. Their very first act, Act No. 1, of the 
Fi irst Alaska Legislature, was to enfranchise women, thus anticipating 
the action of the Nation through constitutional amendment by 7 years. 

The first legislature laid the beginnings of an old age pension system 
which was amplified in the second legislature, thus anticipating 
social security on a national basis by 20 years. But, as I have said, 
when it could not legislate on matters which it was specifically for- 
bidden to legislate upon, it petitioned Congress to do so. It requested 
full Territorial government, with the transfer of Alaska’s fisheries to 
Territorial control, it asked for the control and management of its 
wildlife, for the revision of the land laws to make them applicable to 
Alaska, for the payment of salaries to Alaska’s lower court judges— 
who were compelled to subsist on the fees they could collect from the 
public—a system which was severely criticized by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, as far back as 1904, which has found no supporters, and 
has persisted for over a half a century and to this day. Other me- 
morials of the first and second legislatures asked for the construction 
of roads, a valid request since Alaska was then virtually 100 percent 
public dom: ain, circumstances under which road construction was 
certainly a Federal function. Another request was for the elimina- 
tion of the existing treatment of Alaska’s mentally ill, who, under a 
contract system, were sent to an institution outside of Portland, Oreg. 
Now, these requests, repeated almost without cessation by every suc- 
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cessive legislature and implemented in the Congress by bills intro- 
duced by our voteless Delegate, received no response whatsoever for 
over 40 years. It is only in the last 2 years that 1 or 2 of these have 
been granted. Full Territorial government has not been achieved; 
the fisheries have not been transferred to the control of the Terr itory, 
despite the requests, not only of the legislature but of our Delegates 
and by a comes of the people, of Alaska. 

Now, what has been the result of this absentee bureaucratic control 
and management of Alaska’s fisheries? Let us note that the Pacific 
salmon was Alaska’s greatest natural resource and one of the Nation’s 
fishery resources. It has been under the absolute regulation of the Fed- 
eral Government for 68 years. Ever since the first conservation 
measures were passed by Congress in 1889, this resource has been 
variously under the management of the Treasury Department, thi 
Department of Commerce and Labor, the Department of Commerce, 
and the Department of the Interior. Under what Alaskans believe to 
be mishandling, the resource has dwindled steadily for the last 20 years. 
From a pack of 8,454,948 cases in 1936 it has gone down, down, down, 
until in 1955 it reached the lowest point in 47 years, with a pack of 
only 2,457,969 cases. There was a very slight upturn last year, which 
lifted the pack just over the 3 million case mark—3,059,451 cases, to 
be exact. So serious was the depletion, that for 3 successive years, 
1953, 1954, 1955, the administration felt obliged to declare Alaska 
fishing communities to be disaster areas. It has been generally as- 
sumed that a disaster area was something proclaimed as the result of 
some so-called act of God; flood, drought, hurricane, tornado, earth- 
quake, plague, conflagration. This would seem to be an almost unique 
case where a disaster was caused by the acts of men. 

Now in contrast with what has been going on in Alaska, in the other 
areas in which the Pacific salmon is a resource and where local con- 
trol is practiced, the resource has not only been conserved but built 
up. That is true in neighboring British Columbia and in the State of 
Washington where handicaps exist to the propagation of salmon 
which do not exist in Al: aska, such as pollution by industrial wastes, 
by the sewage of cities, and by dams in rivers and streams. Alaskans 
are convinced and have urged unceasingly that a major factor in this 
depletion is the use of a device known as a fish trap, which they have 
sought unceasingly to abolish, but cannot because they do not have 
control. The fish tr: up has been abolished in British Columbia, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon—the other Pacific salmon-producing areas. 

The several hundred fish traps in Alaska are largely owned outside 
of Alaska and the interest of those relatively few owners has prevailed 
over the interest of all Alaskans who in 1948 voted by 19,712 to 2,624 
for the abolition of traps. That vote was a striking demonstration 
that not merely the fishermen but nearly everyone in Alaska wanted 
the traps abolished. Eighty-eight and seven-tenths percent of the 
people of Alaska voted for the abolition of fish traps, and in 1952 on 
another referendum they asked Congress, by a vote of 20,544 to 3,379, 
to transfer the fisheries to Alaska, votes, respectively, on fish-trap 
abolition and on transfer of the fisheries by approximately 7 to 1 and 
6 to 1 majorities. Now, when the interest of a small number of 
lessees—the lessees of the fish traps in the mother country—is held as 
paramount against the interest of the overwhelming majority of Alas- 
kans, fewer than 500 in the United States against over 20,000 voters in 
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Alaska, and when that decision is made solely by authority and power 

of the Federal Government, which on this vital issue invariably de- 
cides in favor of the stateside interest and against the Alaskans’ in- 
terest, that to me is an example of colonialism. Consider this in the 
light of the fact, the undeniable fact, that under this absentee owner- 
ship and distant bureaucratic control, the once great natural resource 
is being steadily depleted. 

Contrast Alaska’s situation, both from the standpoint of conserva- 
tion of resource and the interest of the inhabitants, with that which 
exists under the self-government and local management in the other 
Pacific salmon areas, British Columbia, W ashington, and Oregon. 

Now I propose to discuss another supremely important area in which 
Alaska has suffered the consequences of colonialism. Let us take 
the extremely vital field of transportation. Until 1940 the only method 
of transportation between the States and Alaska was by sea. All 
commerce, all transportation of people and goods, was maritime. 
Shipping was know as Alaska’s lifeline. 

In the year 1920 the Congress passed a bill known officially as the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920. Sometimes it is called the Maritime 
Act of 1920. But in Alaska it is known as the Jones Act, after its 
sponsor, the late Senator Wesley Jones, of the State of Washington. 
This act provided certain modifications of existing shipping law. Jt 
provided, among other things, that goods shipped across the Nation 
HP pene within the Nation, or for further shipment across the Atlantic 

- Pacific Oceans, could use interchangeably American or foreign 
carriers—foreign, in that case, meaning principally Canadian. For 
instance, if a shipper from New York wanted to send goods to China, 
he could ship them across the continent on either American or Cana- 
dian railways, and when they arrived at the Pacific coast, he could 
ship them across the Pacific in either American or foreign bottoms, 
and the same was true of shipments moving eastward to the Atlantic 
coast. But in the heart of this bill and of these provisions were 
inserted the words “excluding Alaska” which meant that of all the 
areas, foreign and domestic, to be benefited by this legislation, Alaska 
was alone excluded. 

What was the purpose of this discriminatory language? Senator 
Jones apparently felt, and correctly, that it would be beneficial to his 
constituents in the shipping industry, and allied industries, of his 
home city of Seattle, as indeed it proved to be, but at the expense, 
the heavy expense, of all the people of Alaska. 

Now was this merely an abstract discrimination asserting a dis- 
criminatory principle, or did it also impose specific tangible economic 
hardships on Alaska. It did. Near Juneau, for example, there was 
a small manufacturer who was processing Sitka spruce, one of the 
abundant woods in the Tongass National Forest, which was used in 
the manufacture of small airplanes. He was paying his stumpage 
fees to the Forest Service, cutting it in proper lengths, and shipping 
it for final manufacture to a factory in the Midwest through the 
port of Vancouver to which the shipping rate was $5 a thousand. 
The passage of this act made it impossible for him to continue on this 
shipping route and he was obliged to ship it through the port of 
Seattle, at a cost of $11 a thousand plus some additional charges, 
which was more than his profit, and he had to shut down. This was 
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true of several other small infant industries which had hopefully 
begun in Alaska, and it has prevented others from starting. 

The immediate effects of this Jones Act were to more than triple the 
cost of handling Alaska freight in Seattle as compared with Seattle 
bought cargoes destined for the Orient. Alaska’s delegate at the time, 
Dan Sutherland, testified that the Seattle terminal charges on ship- 
ments to Hawaii or Asia were only 30 cents a ton and all handling 
charges were absorbed by the steamship line, the result of competition 
between Canadian and American railways and steamship lines. 

Dr. Mtturr. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman's state- 
ment will appear before the committee? I would like very much to 
have acopy. I made the request the other day that we have the state- 
ment. e 

Mr. Gruentne. They are on the way up. 

Dr. Miter. He has had a week or 10 days to prepare the statement. 
I am going to object. 

Mr. Gruentine. I am sorry. They should have been here. They 
were all mimeographed yesterday, and Mr. Adams is going to bring 
them up. 

Dr. Mitier. I am not responsible for that. I asked that we have a 
copy of this statement, and that is the custom of the committee. 

Mr. Gruentnc. Would you like for me to suspend until they come up? 

Dr. Mitier. If I am going to cross examine you, I would like to have 
a copy of your statement. "That is up to the chairman. I made that 
request the other day. 

Mr. Stsx. Mr. Chairman, we have had other testimony in this same 
hearing without any statement. Iam inclined to agree with the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, and I would like to have a written copy also. 
I think that is very well. But the point is I hate to take the time of 
the committee in waiting, in view of the fact we have had other wit- 
nesses here without statements on this hearing. 

Mr. Asprnaty. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Miter. The rules of the committee are very plain, and the 
Governor knew what they were. He has had ample time to prepare 
them. A casual witness I am sure we do not expect him to have state- 
ments. The Governor is an old hand around legislative bodies. He 
is not fooled as to the need and necessity of a written statement. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Mr. Chairman, may I say this for Governor Gruen- 
ing: Governor Gruening came into this committee room at 10 o'clock. 

He said he did not have his copies with him, that they were coming 
up, and the committee at that time, those here at the time when the 
committee should begin, permitted him to go ahead. So it is not 
Governor Gruening’s fault this morning. 

Dr. Mituer. I realize I was not here to protest. I would have, had 
I been here. The gentleman was not here the other day when I sug- 
gested he must have a statement before he proceeds, as far as I am con- 
cerned. If I had been here I would have protested. I thought the 
chairman would have protected me in that request I made. It did 
come up as to whether Governor Gruening would be permitted to 
testify without copies, and I said, “No, he is an old hand around here 
and has plenty of time to prepare a statement.” But he has appar- 
ently been permitted to go ahead without the statement. If that is 
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what you want, there is no way for me to stop it, except 1 hoped my 
request would have been honored. 

Mr. O’Brien. Let the Chair say there was no thought of overlook- 
ing or ignoring the request of the gentleman from Nebraska. I as- 
sumed that the copies would be here momentarily. 

Mr. Gruenrne. I am sorry they were not here at 10 o’clock and I 


see no reason why they should not have been. They were all mimeo- 
graphed yesterday. 


Shall I continue? 

Mr. O’Brten. Yes. 

Mr. Grueninc. But for Alaska, where the Jones Act had eliminated 
competition, the Seattle terminal charges on local shipments, that is 
to say, on goods bought in Seattle destined for Alaska, were 100 per- 
cent higher, or 60 cents a ton against 30 cents a ton, plus 50 cents a 
ton wharfage. So Alaskans paid $1.10 a ton for what cost Hawaiians 
and Asiatics 30 cents a ton, well over 3 times as much. But this was 
by no means all. On shipments from and to anywhere in the United 
States through Seattle and consigned to or from points throughout the 
Pacific other than Alaska, the total handling charges were only 30 
cents a ton wharfage and ¢ all other costs were absorbed by railroad and 
steamship lines. But for identical shipments consigned to Alaska, 
or coming from Alaska, an unloading charge of 65 ‘cents a ton was 
imposed, plus a wharfage charge of 50 cents a ton, plus a handling 
charge from wharf to ship of 60 cents a ton. These charges aggre- 
gated over five times the cost to a shipper to other points in the Pacific 
and had to be paid by the Alaska consignee or shipper, and, of course, 
ultimately by the Alaskan consumer. 

These damaging figures were presented at a public congressional 
committee hearing by Delegate Sutherland and made part of the offi- 
cial printed record. No attempt was made by the representatives of 
the benefiting stateside interests, either at that hearing or later, to 
explain, to justify, to challenge, to refute, or to deny these facts. 

The next Alaska Legislature, meeting in 1921, expressed its indigna- 
tion at what it considered to be discrimination and ordered the at- 
torney general of the Territory to take the matter to court. The 
Alaska legislators believed that the Jones Act was a violation of the 
commerce clause of the Constitution which forbids preference in com- 
merce of one port over another. The case ultimately came to the 
Supreme Court on an appeal from a decree of the United States io 
trict court dismissing the suit brought by the Territory and by 
Alaskan shipper, the ‘Juneau Hardware Co., which sought to phish 
the collector of customs in Alaska from ‘confiscating merchandise 
ordered by the hardware company and others in Alaska from points 
in the United States shipped over Canadian railroads, through Cana- 
dian ports, and thence to Alaska by Canadian vessels, or merchandise 
to be shipped from Alaska to the United States in a similar manner 
The case of the Government and against Alaska was presented by the 
Solicitor General of the United States, the Honorable James M. Beck, 
of Pennsylvania, a very distinguished lawyer. It is, of course, fully 
understandable, however painful the thought, that since he was de- 
fending an act of Congress, it was the Government of the United 
States, which is also our Government, which was arrayed against the 


people of Alaska. 
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Solicitor General Beck concluded his argument with the following 
words: 


If the fathers had anticipated the control of the United States over the far. 
distant Philippine Islands, would they, whose concern was the reserved rights 
of the States, have considered for a moment a project that any special privilege 
which the interests of the United States might require for the ports of entry 
of the several States should, by compulsion, be extended to ports of entry of 
colonial dependencies, living in a different civilization and having economic 
interests which might be wrecked by the application of the rule of equality? 

Please note that the “colonial dependency” referred to in this case 
was Alaska. ' 

And how did the Supreme Court find? Mr. Justice Reynolds de- 
livering the opinion, said: 

The act does give preference to ports of the States over those of the Territory— 


but he added: 


We can find nothing in the Constitution itself or its history, which compels 
the conclusion that it was intended to deprive Congress of power so to act. 

In other words, the highest court of the land, which operates under 
the legend, “Equal justice under law,” permanently engraved in stone 
over its portals, ruled that it is proper, permissible, legal, and con- 
stitutional, to discriminate against a Territory. 

That discrimination has persisted ever since, despite the efforts of 
our voteless Delegates in session after session of Congress to get the 
discriminatory words “excluding Alaska” removed from the act. In 
consequence of this, and still other discriminatory measures which I 
shall come to presently, Alaska is handicapped by the highest trans- 
portation costs in the world and by far the highest anywhere under the 
flag. Asa direct result of this, our cost of living is higher than any- 
where else under the flag and the economy of Alaska is heavil 
burdened. The people of Alaska pay the price. That is what Bill 
Snedden, a businessman who came to Alaska a few years ago to operate 
a newspaper, and has become one of us, was seeking to convey to you 
when he related that he was paying the highest cost of newsprint of 
any publisher under the Stars and Stripes. Here was a practical 
illustration, a living experience of a typical American who has gone 
up to the last frontier to make his way and is burdened by the results 
of manmade discrimination imposed, through Federal legislation in 
a colonial dependency, as Solicitor General Beck deemed it, to favor 
what he likewise called a special privilege in the United States. That 
is colonialism. 

Mr. Suurorp. Will the witness designate the page he is reading 
on? 

Mr. Grouentna. That is page 12. 

Mr. Suurorp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Groenrna. If there are those who do not agree with my char- 
acterizations of this as colonialism and an act of injustice, let me tell 
you in substantiation what a distinguished Member of Congress said 
about it and tried to do about it. 

In 1947, Senator Hugh Butler, senior Senator from the State of 
Nebraska, introduced a bill to strike the discriminatory words “ex- 
cluding Alaska” from the Jones Act. In a speech on the Senate floor 
on December 4, 1947, he denounced, and I quote, “the discrimination 
against the Territory in the present law” and urged that there was 
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“need for the prompt removal of that discrimination if we are to 
demonstrate that we are in earnest to promote the development of 
Alaska.” The bill was referred to a subcommittee on Alaska matters 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and in a 
written communication to its chairman, Senator Homer Capehart, of 
Indiana, Senator Butler detailed the character and extent of the 
abuse which Alaska had suffered and was continuing to suffer, in 
these words: 


Today after 27 years— 
that was 1947— 


of operation under the Jones Act of 1920, the carriers have failed to establish 
satisfactory service * * * The Territory is still without adequate transporta- 
tion to meet its needs * * * Most Alaskan coastal towns are not connected 
with the continental United States, or with each other, by highway or rail. Ac- 
cordingly they have been at the mercy of a steamship monopoly of long duration. 
There could be no competition from rail or bus lines which would compel better 
service or lower rates. American steamship lines have not been able or willing 
to meet Alaska’s transportation requirements. The service has been infre- 
quent and the rates exorbitant. 

This caustic language is not mine. It was that of Senator Butler. 
And how was Senator Butler particularly qualified to speak on the 
subject? He had been, since his election to the Senate in 1940, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. He had 
become its chairman in the 80th Congress during which his party was 
in control of the Senate. He had visited Alaska and traveled about 
it extensively. No one in the Senate of the United States was better 
qualified, by experience, firsthand knowledge, and by his official posi- 
tion, to speak authoritatively about Alaska. He was known and re- 
spected by his colleagues as a man conservative in his views and be- 
heved by them to be one not given to reckless or unfounded statements. 

Tn this communication to Senator Capehart he went into further de- 
tail concerning the injurious effects on Alaska of the Jones Act, bring- 
ing out that most of the “merchandise, food products, and other com- 
modities” shipped to Alaska were “an exclusive Seattle prerogative,” 
and continuing, declared “the passage of this amendment could well 
mean the difference between the slow, continued strangulation of Alas- 
ka’s economy and the full development of the Territory’s vast poten- 
tialities.” 

Senator Butler then spoke of the discriminatory rates in favor of 
canned salmon, which industry, he pointed out, was likewise concen- 
trated in the Seattle area, saying: 

The people of Alaska have long been subject to higher rates than has the salmon 
industry, for general cargo. These higher rates are, in fact, a decree penalizing 
the resident Alaskan for living in Alaska; the lower rates are, in effect, a decree 
requiring the Alaska resident to make up for whatever deficits accrue from the 
costs of shipping canned salmon and salmon-cannery needs * * * The strangling 
provisions of the present laws would be eliminated by the enactment of 8. 1834. 


S. 1834 was Senator Butler’s bill to put an end to what he called the 
slow continued strangulation of Alaska’s economy, and he concluded: 

The development of Alaska would be accelerated, and justice would be done 
to those permanent residents of our northwestern frontier, who have, for so many 
years, struggled valiantly against discouraging circumstances to develop that 
area. 

Despite Senator Butler’s advocacy of this cause and despite his pow- 
erful position as chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
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Affairs when his party controlled Congress, this legislation failed of 
enactment. ‘Ten years have passed since that time. Alaska’s diffi- 
culties have been aggravated in that period. Steamship freight rates 
have continued to go up and up far ed the levels that Senator But- 
ler in 1947 denounced as exorbitant. 

Let us sum up this situation. Here is a case where the Government 
of the United States through its legislative branch, which enacted the 
legislation, the executive branch, through the President who signed it, 
and through the judicial branch, which through its courts upheld it, 
imposed a heavy financial burden on Alaskans exclusively for the 
advantage of private business interests in the “mother country.” If 
that isn’t colonialism, what is it? And if the politically helpless peo- 
ple of Alaska who were the victims of it are not second-class citizens, 
what are they? 

And here lies the answer to one of the questions which has been 
several times asked by members of this committee, namely, “How 
would statehood help this situation?” The answer is that under 
statehood the discriminatory language of the Jones Act would be 
automatically unconstitutional. That much is clearly implicit in 
the Supreme Court decision in Alaska vy. Troy (258 U.S. 101), m 
which the Court found that such discrimination is legal if directed 
against a Territory but would not be legal if directed against a State. 

I believe that the excessive transportation costs imposed by the 
Jones Act and the resulting higher costs of doing business and living 
in Alaska would in itself justify the charge of colonialism and validate 
the demand for statehood, even if we went no further. But there is 
much more. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the railroads of the United States 
transporting goods destined for Alaska—and these goods come from 
42 out of the 48 States—have been charging rates in some cases more 
than 100 percent higher than is charged for transporting the same 
goods for the s» me distances if their destination is other than Alaska. 

I refer you to the brief of the Administrator of General Services 
No. 31755 before the Interstate Commerce Commission entitled 
“United States of America against Great Northern Railway et al.”"— 
the “et al.” including practically all the other railroads of the United 
States—and the other documents in the possession of the General 
Services Administration, based on a profound and extensive study 
of these railroad practices. 

It is an illuminating document. It supplies another part of the 
proof that Alaskans are treated worse than the people of virtually 
every other area under our flag and worse in respect to the cost of 
transportation than virtually ever other area under foreign flags with 
which the United States has commerce. 

The General Services Administration, after being appraised of this 
condition by Alaskans and studying it for some years, has finally 
taken up the matter with the Interstate Commerce Commission pri- 
marily because it feels that the Federal Government itself is being 
bled on shipments of goods to and for its own Government agencies 
operating in Alaska. So2 years ago, by complaint docketed March 29, 
1955, the Administrator of General Services, on behalf of and for 
the use of the executive agencies of the United States, as shippers of 
substantial quantities of freight to Alaska, has made formal com- 
plaint against the system of rates applied by the railroads on traffic 
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destined to and from Alaska which moves in transcontinental traffic. 
This question is asked at the opening of the brief: 
Is it lawful under the Interstate Commerce Act for the railroads of the 


United States to charge for transportation services rendered within the United 
States higher rates when the overseas destination is Alaska? 


And the same question, of course, applies to movements of freight 
returning from these areas. 

The question asked, whether this practice is lawful, is yet to be 
answered. It may well be that, as in the Supreme Court decision, 
such discrimination may be found to be lawful. But in the meantime 
Alaskan shippers and shippers to Alaska have been and are paying 
those higher railroad rates and Alaskan consumers are having those 
burdens passed on to them. 

Let me give you a couple of examples cited in the brief: 

Under the heading of “Freight of All Kinds” it costs $4.42 per 
hundredweight to ship from Columbus, Ohio, to Seattle, if the goods 
are destined for Alaska; but if destined for Japan, the rail costs are 
$3.13. Please note that the rate differs to the disadvantage of Alaska 
for precisely the same service. An identical article weighing 100 
pounds shipped from Columbus to Seattle costs $4.42 if the shipping 
tag on it shows that it is destined for some point in Alaska, but less 
than three-quarters as much if it is destined for the Orient. 

The freight and water rate combined makes the rate from Columbus, 
Ohio, to Seward, Alaska, with a water haul of about 1,200 miles, to 
be $5.97, while the rate to Yokohama, a distance of 4,255 miles, is 
$5.60 (p. 21 of Brief No. 31755). 

Let me cite a more glaring example: 

On household appliances out of Newton, Iowa, where these appli- 
ances are manufactured, the rate to Seattle, if the appliances are des- 
tined for Alaska, is $3.80. For destinations elsewhere in the Pacific, 
it is only $1.58 (p. 58 of Brief). 

Alaskans thus pay 140 percent more in the case of these household 
appliances than those living farther west for the identical rail service. 

There are many other such examples applying to virtually every 
commodity, and I would like to quote to you a few of the conclusions 
drawn in this brief: 

Every single development activity in the Territory of Alaska is closely allied 
with transportation and transportation costs * * *” (p. 36). 

The differential between Alaskan and stateside prices, due to transportation 
costs and high wages in Alaska, presents an obstacle to the development of the 
Territory because it greatly increases the cost of doing business. A drop in 
Alaska-stateside price differentials due to a decline in transportation costs 
would have a double effect in stimulating economic enterprises in the Territory, 
first by making possible a decrease in prices by the amount of the decline in 
transportation costs, and second, by making possible a further decrease in prices 
through a reduced cost of handling in Alaska. This latter effect will come from 
a relative decline in wage rates which are higher than stateside wages by reason 
of Alaska’s higher living costs, and would not be accompanied by a decline in 
real, as opposed to money wages (pp. 47-48). 

The direct effect of high transportation costs, uniquely higher for 
Alaska, is shown in the relative costs of living in Alaskan communi- 
ties, which grow higher along the route of maritime transportation. 
A cost-of-living study made in 1941 by the Juneau local of the Na- 
tional Federation of Employees showed that the costs rise propor- 
tionately to the distance of shipment from the States. Using the 
National Capital as the basis of reference, the studies show that the 
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cost of living was 35.52 percent higher in Ketchikan, our first port, 
than in Washington, D. C., 38.84 percent higher in Petersburg, 49.40 

ercent higher in Juneau, 60.73 higher in Seward, 88.85 percent 
tigen in Anchorage, and 116.16 higher in Fairbanks. 

That situation not only persists but appears to have been aggra- 
vated. I quote from a United Press dispatch in the New York 
Times of last Sunday, March 17, 1957, which appears under the 
heading: 

$1 Is 50 Cents IN ALASKA 


SURVEY SHOWS LIVING COSTS ARE DOUBLE THOSE IN UNITED STATES 


JUNEAU, ALASKA (UP).—It costs about twice as much to live in Alaska as in 
United States, according to the Alaska Resource Development Board. 

A recent survey of five Alaska cities showed prices in the Territory generally 
were higher in every category. The greatest differences were in housing costs 
and the prices for fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Prices in Fairbanks were the highest of the five cities. The other communi- 
ties checked were Sitka, Anchorage, Ketchikan, and Juneau. 

Pricing in each of the cities was done by a resident housewife under the super- 
vision of an experienced supervisor. 

An appropriate comment was made by a distinguished member of 
this body, Representative Charles A. Wolverton of New Jersey, when 
he was chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, in a report for that committee: 

Alaska presents a unique and distinct situation transportationwise in the fact 


that development and maintenance of all means of transportation are primarily 
the responsibility of the Federal Government. 


In the sense that the legislation which created our rail and shipping 
discriminations originated with the Federal Government, and that 
the regulations which control these rates are the responsibility of 
Federal executive agencies such as the Federal Maritime Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, this would seem like a perti- 
nent allocation of the responsibility for the Alaska plight. Alaskans 
have no power or authority to change it. 

Let us now turn to another important branch of transportation— 
highways. As the members of the committee well know, 41 years 
ago in 1916, the Congress passed one of the most important pieces 
of legislation of all time as far as the development of our country is 
concerned—the Federal-Aid Highway Act. By it, matching funds 
from the Federal Treasury were made available to the States on at 
least a 50-50 basis, but with higher proportion for the public-land 
States. Alaska was excluded therefrom except in that part of the 
act relating to Federal forest highways. For 40 years, and until last 
year, our delegates had annually sought inclusion in this act, but in 
vain. But Hawaii was included, and even Puerto Rico, which not 
only pays no Federal taxes whatever, but is further the beneficiary of 
receiving in its treasury all the customs receipts of that island and 
the Federal excise taxes. Let me give you one illuminating instance 
of what happened for a time to our Federal-Aid Highway funds in 
the forest areas. 

Under the formula, for the rather extensive forest areas of Alaska— 
the Tongass National Forest, having an area of about 16,000 square 
miles and including virtually all of southeastern Alaska, and the 
Chugach National Forest with an area of about 4,000 square miles— 
Alaska’s annual share was $1,330,000. In 1932 the House reduced that 
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appropriation to $350,000, a cut of just under a million dollars an- 
nually. Our voteless Delegate, James Wickersham, protested vio- 
Jently, but in vain. 

What happend to those funds? Did they revert to the National 
Treasury? Wasthis an economy measure? No, indeed. That nearly 
amillion dollars a year was distributed among the States with national 
forests whose representatives had votes. It was this action which 
caused Judge Wickersham, our delegate at that time, to make his 
oft-repeated remark : 

Alaska is only a red-headed stepchild in the national family and the other 
children covet its estate * * * 

Harsh words these, to be sure. But were they not justified by the 
circumstances? Delegate Anthony J. Dimond, who came to Congress 
in the following session, fought for a number of years to get Alaska’s 
rightful share under the exist ing formula for forest highways restored. 
It was restored after 7 years, but meanwhile Alaska had lost $7 mil- 
lion. That $7 million was never restored. 

And yet there is no national forest area under the flag where roads 
are more needed than in the national forests of Alaska. In the States 
most of the national forests are remote. They cover the little-inhabited 
mountain areas of the Coast Range, the Sierra Nevada, and the 
Rockies, but in Alaska they surround and hem in Alaska’s principal 
cities. In southeastern Alaska, the capital, Juneau, and Ketchikan, 
2 of our 4 major cities, and such other cities as Sitka, Wrangell, and 
Petersburg, and the villages of Hoonah, Tenakee, Angoon, Kake, 
Craig, Klawock, and Saxman lie within the national forest. 

In the Chugach National Forest, Seward, Valdez, Cordova, and 
Anchorage lie within or adjacent to it. And what has been the result ? 
In all southeastern Alaska there are only about 100 miles of forest 
highway, little stubs of road that go out for a few miles from these 
principal towns and stop abruptly. From Juneau one may travel 
north for 29 miles and south 4 miles and the road stops. From Ketchi- 
kan one can travel about 11 miles in either direction and the road 
stops. Sitka, Petersburg, and Wrangell average less than 15 miles 
apiece. 

I ask you: Is the action of the Congress, in effecting a unique dis- 
crimination against voteless Alaska in favor of the States with voting 
representatives, an example of colonialism or is it not? And if it is 
not colonialism, what is it? And if the victims of this $7 million 
discrimination are not second-class citizens, what are they ? 

Let us return to the principal portions of the Federal-Aid High- 

way Act. 

In the 83d Congress an additional discrimination in Federal high- 
way aim loomed up in prospect against Alaska. You will recall that 
in that year, President Eisenhower proposed a new super-super high- 
way program presented by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the original estimated 
cost of which was placed at the gigantic figure of $101 billion. You 
will recall that the President proposed long-term bonding as a method 
of financing this great expenditure. There was a difference of opinion 
between the President and the Congress as to this method of financing. 
The Congress believed, I think, that it should not burden future gen- 
erations with the benefits that this generation would receive. And so 
the Congress proposed a pay-as-you-go basis, with higher taxes on 
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gasoline, tires, trucks, and trailers. But there was one respect in 
which the President and the Congress agreed, and that was that 
Alaska should be excluded from the benefits of this new legislatio 
but included in the taxation. And in this form the bill passed. When 
the bill left the House of Representatives, despite the urgent pleas of 
our delegate, Bob Bartlett, this view had prevailed. There was to be 
an extra tax of 1 cent per gallon on gas, higher taxes on trucks and 
trailers, and an additional 3 cents per pound on tires, all of which 
taxes Alaskans have already begun to pay. 

Dr. Mituier. I would like to ask a question at that point, if the 
chairman will permit. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mitter. What happened in the final passage of that? 

Mr. GRUENING. I am about to come to that. It is covered in the 
next paragraphs. 

There is a curious analogy between this 3 cents a pound tax on tires 
and one to which our colonial forefathers not only objected, but took 
active action against. I would like to quote to you from the first 
pamphlet by Alexander Hamilton published on December 15, 1774, 
setting forth the grievances which led to our independence, surely 
one of our important historical documents: 


What, then, is the subject of our controversy with the mother cquntry? What 
can actuate those men who labor to delude any of us into an opinion that the 
object of contention between the parent state and the colonies is only 3 pence 
duty on tea; * * * the Parliament claims the right to tax us in all cases what- 
soever ; its late acts are in virtue of that claim. How ridiculous, then, it is to 
affirm that we are quarreling for the trifling sum of 3 pence a pound on tea, 
when it is evidently the principle against which we contend * * * 

Well, our colonial forefathers dumped the tea, with its 3 pence a 
pound tax, into Boston Harbor. Alaskans have not taken any corre- 
sponding action in respect to their 3 cents a pound tax on tires. I am 
happy to report, however, that after this bill, with taxation on top of 
taxation without representation, went to the Senate, an amendment 
was made to it by which Alaska was for the first time, after 40 years 
of effort, included in the old regular program, and in conference that 
amendment was approved. Even though the formula was reduced, 
Alaskans are grateful for this inclusion. But I, for one, can see no 
yalid reason why we should be taxed for the benefit of the 48 States 
under that part of the program in which we are not included, which 
we are every time we go to a filling station and fill up our gas tanks, 
every time we buy a new tire or a trailer or a truck. 

That, to me, is colonialism. 

Dr. Mutter. I would like to ask again if there is any discrimination 
in the road bill that was passed, discrimination against Alaska in the 
last road bill. 

Mr. Gruentne. I would say that when we are obliged to pay specific 
taxes for benefits which accrue to the 48 States, but not Alaska, that 
is discrimination. 

Dr. Mruier. I would agree with that. But is that the truth and 
the right statement as far as the road bill that has been passed? Does 
not Alaska share exactly the same as the other States, and pay the 
same taxes? 

Mr. Grurentine. No, we do not. 

Dr. Mitter. Wherein does it differ ? 
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Mr. Gruentne. The new highway program, the additional highway 
program that is on top of the old’ program, we do not share in, but 
are excluded from it. 

Dr. Mitier. Not on the old program, but in the new program. 

Mr. Grueninea. From the new program we are emcluded 

Dr. Mitier. You are not sharing in it the same as the States / 

Mr. GruENING. No, we are not, but we are included in the taxation. 

Dr. Mitier. Then your statement here— 

I am happy to report, however, that after this bill, with taxation on top of 
taxation without representation, went to the Senate, an amendment was made 
to it by which Alaska was for the first time, after 40 years of effort, included 
in the old regular program, and in conference that amendment was approved. 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Gruentnea. That is the old program. That is the program 
from which we have been excluded for 40 years. But the new pro- 
gram which has been added to the old program for the benefit of the 
48 States, we are excluded from. 

Let me sum up the highway situation in Alaska, and make clear the 
result of a Federal policy that may, I think, be fairly described, in the 
matter of highways, as a combination of neglect and discrimination. 
Beginning in 1905 and during the 40 years from 1916 to 1956, when 
Alaska was excluded from participation in the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act, except, as noted, in the forest areas, there was some Federal 
appropriation for roads in Alaska. But quantitatively, as I shall 
endeavor to point out, that substitute for the opportunity afforded 
the 48 States, Hawaii, ‘Puerto Rico (which, I repeat, pays no Federal 
taxes whatever) and the District of Columbia—that substitute, name- 
ly, annual appropriation, was a manifestation of colonialism expressed 
in cold figures. 

In 1903 a group of four United States Senators from the Senate 
Committee on Territories visited Alaska. It made the first serious 
investigation of Alaska matters by any committee of Congress since 
the treaty of cession, 36 years previously. It was, I believe, the first 
committee to make a report that was considered worthy of printing— 
and it was an excellent report. (58th Cong., 2d sess., rept. 282, “Con- 
ditions in Alaska.”) 

The committee reported that the Federal Government had done 
nothing to aid in the development of Alaska, and in the matter of 
roads it recorded its sense of shock by italicizing the following words 
in its report: 

There is not to be found a single wagon road over which vehicles can be drawn 
summer or winter. 
and concluded by saying: 

The inaction of our Government is manifest. 


The first construction with both Federal and Territorial funds be- 
the control of the Alaska Road Commission—for the next 26 years 
an agency of the War Department. During the 36 years, 1905-41, 
that is to say, from the beginning of highway construction in Alaska 
to the outbreak of World War II, the Federal Government appro- 
priated about $1914 million, an average of a trifle over a million 
dollars a year—a pittance. During that same period the Territory 
out of its tax funds, raised locally, contributed some $9 million. Thus 
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the Federal contribution was 68.4 percent out of a total of $ 
million and Alaska’s was 31.6 percent, a very high Saanettidell con- 
sidering that Alaska was virtually all public domain. It certainly 
was a higher proportion than Alaska would have been obliged to pay 
after 1916 if included in the Federal Highway Act, although, to be 
sure, it would have had to use its own funds for maintenance. 

After the Alaska Road Commission was transferred in 1930 to the 
Department of the Interior, there was for a decade almost no new 
construction in Alaska. Maintenance funds were virtually all that 
were granted. Defense necessities, beginning in 1942, brought some 
new construction—the Glenn Highway, and the terminal portion of 
the Alaska Highway. Beginning in 1947 these military requirements 
gave us for 5 years an average of $25 million a year, but beginning in 
1952 that program was r educed to little more than completion of the 
military program and maintenance. 

The fact is that we now have a total of some 3,500 miles in an area 
one-fifth as large as the United States. Clearly development and set- 
tlement are severely restricted without highways. Nothing is more 
impressive than to see how in Alaska, after the pushing through of a 
new highway, lodges, homes, filling stations and other development 
promptly occurs. It is obvious that these developments soon become 
tax revenue producers for both the Federal and Territorial Govern- 
ments. Development without highways is bound to be negligible. 

I cannot forbear to contrast the Federal treatment of Alaska for the 
first 89 years with that accorded in the last 11 years to foreign coun- 
tries. Uncle Sam has generously built highways in the four corners 
of the globe. Two years ago, on March 31, 1955, President Eisen- 
hower in a letter to Vice President Nixon requested an increase in the 
appropriation for the Central American portion of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway from $5 million to $75 million, a more than thirteen-fold 
increase. The President's letter gave several reasons for this massive 
amplification. Three of them emphasized the important economic 
benefits to the countries through which the highway passed, and the 
fourth stressed the security aspects of the highway. 

Alaskans who pay their full share of that $75 million may welcome 
this philanthropy to our good neighbors, and rejoice in the economic 
benefits to Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
and Panama. 

Dr. Mititer. Governor, are you intimating that the States did not 
also contribute to that highway ? 

Mr. Gruenina. I am merely stating that we contributed to it. Of 
course, the States contributed to it. 

We have been taught that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Still Alaska would appreciate a corresponding treatment which would 
enable us to catch up for the highways that we haven't gotten in the 
last half century. Alaska’s security considerations, we need scarcely 
point out, would seem to be at least as valid—if not far more so—than 
those of Central America. 

Some Alaskans have at times mused how much better off we would 
have been if for just a few years in the last decade we had hoisted a 
foreign flag. Of course, no one in Alaska ever considered that, except 
in jest. For Alaskans consider American citizenship the most precious 
possession in the world—even in the limited form that we have ell- 
joyed it. Still a brief sojourn under a foreign flag would have given 
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us lend-lease, the equivalent of Marshall Plan aid, point 4, and out- 
right gifts of untold millions of dollars for roads, power dams, cement 
plants, factories, irrigation and drainage works, and much else, such 
as have been lavished abroad. 

Actually we do believe, and that seriously, that the development. of 
Alaska should long since have been considered a Federal responsibility 
at least as important as any assignment outside of the 48 States. But 
we Alaskans really do not want gifts. We reject the Puerto Rican 
formula even if it were legally applicable to Alaska, which it isn’t. 
What we do ask for is equality of treatment which in many fields 
essential to growth and development we have not had. With the high- 
way network, which equality of treatment through the years would 
have provided, Alaska’s development would have progressed much, 
much further. We certainly would not object if Congress were retro- 
actively to compensate Alaska for the highway moneys that were 
denied us in the past and bring us up to parity in highway mileage 
with the rest of the Union. In addition to being an act of justice 
it would be a good investment. 

I will cite other examples of discrimination in a third and extremely 
important form of transportation—airways. 

Alaskans are the flyingest Americans. We fly from thirty to 
forty times as much as other Americans, measured either in per 
‘apita flights or passenger miles, partly because Alaskans, who are 
imbued with the pioneering spirit, took easily to this new method of 
transportation which was particularly suited to individual enterprise, 
and partly, because in the absence in Alaska of networks of highways 
and railways such as exist in the States, air transportation provided 
almost the only means to get around our vast terrain. 

The first important Federal legislation in aid of air transportation 
was the Air Commerce Act of 1926. Congress did include Alaska in 
that Act, but in its execution the bureaucrats who administered it 
excluded Alaska. Until the defense necessities of World War IT 
brought them to Alaska, Alaska had no airfields worthy of the name, 
no radio range stations, no aids to navigation. Our gallant and in- 
terpid bush pilots merely held up a moistened finger to the breeze 
and took off. Their landing fields were the beaches, sand bars in 
rivers, little, locally made, clearings in the forest, on lakes, rivers 
and coastal waters with float planes, and on the snow-covered tundra 
in winter on skis. The situation in regard to aviation in Alaska has 
gradually improved, but it has been an unceasing battle against 
bureaucratic determinations which have constantly delayed and han- 
dicapped Alaska’s progress. Our highly desirable and needed non- 
scheds were early put out of business by the bureaucracy of the CAB. 

They were not put out of business in the 48 States where there are 
far more alternative methods of transportation and where the non- 
scheds are not nearly as important relatively as in Alaska which is so 
much more dependent on air transportation. 

Right now we have a situation where a new commercial sir soovies 
has just been established by Scandinavian Air Lines between Copen- 
hagen and Tokyo over the North Pole by way of Anchorage. These 
planes, pioneering a new route over the top of the world, stop at 
Anchorage for fueling. But Alaskans, and others, are not allowed 
either to board or leave the plane at Anchorage. There is no other 
service between Alaska and Scandinavia. Scandinavian Air System 
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is not seeking permission to carry passengers between Anchorage 
and Tokyo since there is an American airline on that run; but though 
there is no competing line between Alaska and Scandinavia, we are 
denied the right to use this convenient service. 

It is a bit ironical, too, when one considers the very large part which 
Americans of Scandinavian descent have played as Alaskan bush 
pilots and as successful pioneers of presently operating Alaskan air- 
lines. The names of Ben Eielson, of Sigurd and Noel Wien, of Haakon 
Christiansen, of Ray Peterson, of Alf Monsen and others, shine in the 
galaxy of Alaska’s distinguished sky-trail blazers, past and present, 
There is a close sentimental bond, strengthened by blood ties, between 
the peoples of the northland, peoples with similar ideas of freedom 
and standards of civilization, who could now be advantageously linked 
by this new enterprise, in the best Viking tradition, across the hitherto 
untraveled airways of the future over the pole. But in order to visit 
Scandinavia, Alaskans are compelled by the ruling of distant bureau- 
crats to travel to the States, across the States, and across the Atlantic, 
going and coming. 

Yet in a precisely analogous case involving Puerto Rico, there is 
no such discrimination. The national airline of Spain, called Iberia, 
has established a service between Madrid, Spain, and Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. There are two stops on the route, one in the Azores, the other 
at San Juan, P. R. Yet it is possible for Puerto Ricans to board this 
plane at San Juan and fly to Madrid, and on the return trip to leave 
the plane when it passes through Puerto Rico. 

Viewed as an aspect of our foreign relations, one would think that 
the three Scandinavian nations, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, all 
of which are concerned, would rate as much cooperation as Spain. 
Viewed domestically, this would appear to be just another discrimina- 
tion against Alaska and Alaskans, a discrimination which is arbitrary, 
illogical, unjust and wasteful. 

While this is probably a matter under the jurisdiction of the two 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I hope that since 
it embodies a contrasting treatment between Alaska and Puerto Rico, 
this Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs may see fit to 
interest itself in this situation. I know that Alaskans will greatly 
appreciate a removal of the existing exclusion to which they are now 
subject, and I take the liberty of bespeaking your cooperation to that 
end. 

I want to say a word about the land situation. In previous con- 
gressional debates some opponents of statehood have reproached 
Alaska because after so many years under the flag only 1 percent of 
the land has passed into private ownership. We do not know exactly 
what the figure is, but it is generally assumed that 99 percent of 
Alaska’s vast extent. still belongs to the Federal Government. either 
public domain as such, or part of the more than 90 million acres which 
have been withdrawn for some special purpose, military, national 
forests, Indian reservations, wildlife refuges, and so forth. 

Of course, the responsibility for that failure, if it be deemed failure, 
rests with the Federal authorities. They wrote into the organic act 
that Alaska could not enact any basic land laws, and the Federal land 
laws, which were enacted years ago in the States, such as the home- 
stead law in 1862, were passed in different times and for different 
conditions. Those Federal land laws have not been appropriate to 
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Alaska, and the repeated memorials of our legislatures and the actions 
of our Delegates have sought to point that out. They have sought to 
point out that in the absence of Territorial authority to reform the 
land laws to make them suitable for Alaska the Congress should do 
it. It has never done so, 

Four and a half years ago a very fine subcommittee of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee visited Alaska, having for its 
particular objectives a study of its land problems, with a view to reme- 
dial measures. The committee got all the information it needed. It 
left Alaska convinced that what was needed was a special General 
Land Act for Alaska which would take note of Alaska’s circumstances, 
and which would facilitate the disposal of land. It proposed to spon- 
sor such legislation in the 83d Congress. Unfortunately for this 
objective, the administration changed, and its successor dropped the 
project. This issue is as old as the United States sovereignty over 
Alaska. ‘ One of the obstacles to reform is that Uncle Sam has spent 
such negligible sums to survey the Alaska public lands. That sub- 
committee of this committee discovered in 1952 that just a little under 
two-thirds of 1 percent of the land in Alaska had been surveyed, It 
was calculated that at the existing rate of Federal surveying it 
would take 12,000 years to complete the job. Obviously it is the Fed- 
eral Government that has delayed and hindered Alaska’s settlement. 
The public domain is certainly the Federal Government’s respon- 
sibility: 

Delegate Bartlett has obligingly furnished me a list of the land 
legislation affecting Alaska that has been enacted during his service 
as Delegate, some 18 bills in the last 7 Congresses. He is, I am sure, 
grateful for the approval of those measures, as are all Alaskans. Two 
of them are important, the Small Tract Act, enacted in the 83d Con- 
gress, and the repeal of the shore space reservations, in the 84th. Such 
measures had previously been sought by Alaskans for over half a cen- 
tury. But all of these measures together, while of substantial benefit, 
do not go to the heart of the problem, which is that general land legis- 
lation designed specifically for Alaska’s needs, is required. That we 
have not had. If the committee is interested, it will find some inval- 
uable testimony in the carefully recorded hearings held by the above- 
mentioned subcommittee in 1952. To the regret of Alaskans, those 
hearings were never printed. But I believe they are in your files, and 
it may even be that there was a draft of the legislation that it was 
proposed to introduce in the 83d Congress. 

Nobody knows exactly how much of Alaska’s land has passed into 
private ownership. It is customary to say that 99 percent of it is still 
public domain. It may be more than that. But if all of 1 percent 
has passed into private hands, that may not be too bad a record. One 
percent would be 3,750,000 acres, an area substantially larger than the 
total areas of our 2 smallest States combined, Delaware and Rhode 
Island, and larger than the total area of the next largest State, Con- 
necticut. Unfortunately, we do not know, the Interior Department 
does not know, just what the figure is. 

The statehood bills under consideration provide a solution for this 
problem. They turn over a generous area to the new State, land of its 
choosing, and make funds available for surveys. They still retain 214 
times the area given the State in Federal domain and make it possible 
on that. vast terrain, if the Congress will, to take the measures that 
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will speed settlement, facilitate private ownership as needed, and pro- 
mote useful utilization. 

The listing of discriminations in Alaska could go on almost indefi- 
nitely, but let me conclude with just one more. 

The administration of justice is the cornerstone of a democracy. In 
addition to the nonsalaried condition of our lower court judges, 
against which Alaskans have protested for over a half century, we 
have a serious problem impairing the work of our Federal district 
courts. Since 1909 Alaska has had four Federal district judges. Un- 
der the Organic Act of 1912 Alaska is not permitted to have any Terri- 
torial judges. Therefore, the Federal district judges have a far 
greater burden of work than they do in the States. Cases of all kinds 
that in the States would go before the State courts, are handled in 
Alaska by the Federal district courts. Although the population of 
Alaska has more than tripled in these 48 years, the number of judges 
remains the same. For 10 years, because of the great volume of ju- 
dicial business, an additional judge has been sought for the third judi- 
cial division of Alaska, where the burden of litigation is heaviest. 
The extra judge for the Anchorage area has been repeatedly recom- 
mended by the Administrative Office of the Courts. But, invariably, in 
session after session of Congress the Alaska judgship has been elimi- 
nated before enactment of the desired legislation in one House or the 
other. Overwork, in the conscientious effort to fulfill his duties as 
district judge in the third division, hastened the death of your former 
colleague, our beloved Anthony J. Dimond. 

The result of not getting the needed judgeship is that the well- 
known “law’s delay,” which is always regrettable, is especially aggra- 
vated in Alaska. As recently as last week, United States District 
Judge George Boldt of Washington was quoted in the Anchorage 
Times as saying that Judge J. L. McCarrey, Jr., Alaska’s Federal Dis- 
trict Judge for the Third Judicial Division, was working under an 
impossible caseload with 1,400 back cases on the calendar, roughly 4 
years’ work. 

Three years ago on February 10, 1954, when President Eisenhower 
signed a bill creating 24 new Federal judgeships, 3 United States Cir- 
cuit and 21 United States District, from which an Alaskan District 
judgeship, originally in the bill, had been eliminated, the Alaska Third 
Division calendar had 415 criminal and 1,370 civil cases pending, a 
total of 1,785. Thus, while it will be seen that in 3 years there has 
been a gain amounting to the disposal of 385 cases, at that rate, even 
assuming no increase in the volume of judicial work, it will take a 
decade or more to clear the calendar. 

Justice delayed is often justice denied. It applies to the judicial sys- 
tem in Alaska which the Federal Government has insisted in main- 
taining under its control. Statehood would give Alaska its own judi- 
ciary and furnish a large measure of relief from a regretable situa- 
tion which Federal control has not relieved. 

Apart from the philosophic correctness of the basic American prin- 
ciple of “government by consent of the governed” which Alaskans are 
seeking to have applied to them, our experience as a Nation and in the 
48 States has shown that from a purely practical standpoint home rule 
is best. Local problems can best be solved on the local level, whether 
in the municipality, school district, or State. 
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However well-intentioned may be the Federal governance which 
has largely ruled Alaska for 90 years, it cannot per form as effectiv ely 
as those who live on the home ground. That is why Alaskans after 
nine decades under the American flag, feel deeply that it is time to 
validate the specific pledge in the treaty to admit Alaskans “to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States.” There is only one way that can be done. That is 
by applying to Alaska the traditional American formula established 
in 35 States. 

The Americans of Alaska are qualified and ready for that statehood, 
and public opinion in the United States overwhelmingly supports that 
view. Four-fifths of the people of Alaska came from the 48 States, 
either they, or their parents or grandparents. To the tradition of and 
feeling for self-government which is theirs by inheritance and asso- 
ciation, they have added the energizing and discipling experience of 
the frontier. They came to Alaska of their own free will, following 
the oldest American trend, which even antedates the founding of our 
Republic, the westward quest for greater freedom and greater oppor- 
tunity. They are of the pioneer br reed that made America. They con- 
quered our last wilderness, and they did it, uniquely in Alaska, w ithout 
displacing, slaughtering, or oppressing the aboriginal inhabitants, a 
friendly aeasies who have gone far to adopt the ways of our modern 
society, and contributed usefully to it. 

It is the Alaskans’ earnest desire to establish in Alaska on the only 
enduring basis, of equality, not only an impregnable bulwark of de- 
fense for the Western World, but a citadel of the American idea, a 
shining outpost of freedom. It is more than appropriate, and timely, 
that Alaskans be permitted now to achieve that aspiration. For that 
great land, once part of Czarist Russia, lies within naked-eye view of 
the Soviet. police state which represents the antithesis of everything we 
hold dear. In the relentless struggle between the two irreconcilables 
of tyranny and liberty, nothing would better demonstrate our Nation’s 
clear determination than to extend the Union to the continent's farthest 
limits and through statehood for Alaska establish there a new militant 
front of democracy, for the whole world to see. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you, Governor Gruening. 

The committee will proceed with questions. Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, I wish to congratulate and compli- 
ment Governor Gruening on a very interesting and very well docu- 
mented statement before this committee. 

I understand, Governor, that in your use of the terms “colonialism” 
and “discrimination,” that you are not proceeding on an emotional 
appeal, but rather on a constructive criticism of what has taken place 
in the past, with a desire that it be overcome by granting statehood to 
American citizens. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Gruentine. That is correct, Representative Aspinall. I think 
that the fact of colonialism in Alaska is something that has been 
almost completely unknown by the Members of Congress, themselves. 
I doubt whether any Member of Congress would like to take part in 
any action which would seem in fact to be discriminatory. The 
facts show, as I have tried to document them, that because of Alaska’s 
votelessness it has been unable to get rid of some of the discriminations 
which I have cited, discriminations which originated in Federal law 
and Federal practice, but which imposed, uniquely on Alaska, certain 
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economic burdens which the people of Alaska have had to bear, and 
some of which they bear to this day. 

Mr. AspInaAuu. May I ask this other question: In your opinion have 
these discriminations and what I shall eall “un-American attitudes” 
on the part of the Federal Government toward this particular area— 
and I use the word “un-American” just simply to signify it is some- 
thing other than what we of the sisterhood of States desire—has come 
about because of lack of understanding, and the lack of knowledge 
during the late 19th century and the early part of the 20th century of 
the potentials, and of the people in the area ? 

Mr. GruENING. I believe it could be explained by the fact that dur- 
ing the last third of the 19th century, the Nation was preoccupied in 
opening up the West, and its attention was concentrated on expand- 
ing across the continent and settling the West beyond the Mississippi. 
That so occupied the attention of ‘the Federal authorities , that they 
paid no attention to this vast northwestern territory which lay beyond, 
I think it is understandable on that basis. But it is certainly true 
that for those 33 years until the turn of the century there was virtually 
total neglect of Alaska. The record shows that. It is really not 
matter of controversy. 

Mr. AspINALL. It is also true for the first two decades of the 20th 
century that practically the same lack of attention was paid to any 
idea of the deve ‘lopment of the potentials of this area / 

Mr. Grueninc. That has been true to this day, almost. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mixter. I have a number of questions I would like to ask you, 
Governor. 

First, I want to say you have a well-documented and thoughtful 
statement on statehood. One can see it has taken a good deal of time 
to put it together, and it is rather a historical document. 

I think probably I might disagree with you in some of your reflec- 
tion, at least on the colonial government, as far as this administra- 
tion—in other words, the political implication that you have been 
neglected by the present administration. 

[ have been unable to read the early part of your statement because 
it was not available to the members, and it is a little difficult to read 
back while you are going over some of the document. 

I think, Governor, that you have made a good statement for state- 
hood for Alaska, but you did not cover much of the economic situation. 

Mr. Gruenine. No. 

Dr. Mitzer. I am concerned as to whether Alaska as a new State 
would be able to get along in an economic way without a great deal of 
help from the United States. 

The Jones Act that you dwelt on—I think it is very unfortunate 
the Jones Act was so written that it discriminated against Alaska, but 
I am wondering whether there has been any effort made, a bill before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, that would repeal 
that section of the Jones Act that discriminates against Alaska. Has 
the Delegate introduced any bill ? 

Mr. Gruentnc. Our Delegates have tried repeatedly to get that 
discrimination removed. 

Dr. Mitter. Was a bill introduced for that purpose ? 

Maybe the Delegate could answer. 
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Mr. Bartierr. In the past, Dr. Miller; there is not one pending at 
this time. 

Dr. Mitier. When was the bill passed ? 

Mr. Bartierr. I say, in the past there have been bills introduced on 
this subject. 

Dr. Mitier. Do you remember the numbers of the bills, and in 
what Congresses ? 

Mr. Barruerr. It was introduced repeatedly. I cannot give you 
that exact information. I have a vivid memory, though, of the hear- 
ings, which I believe Governor Gruening alluded to, before the Senate 
subcommittee. 

Dr. Mriier. I think there ought to bea bill introduced. I think you 
would undoubtedly get considerable help from Members of Congress 
to get that done. 

Mr. Gruentina. May I say that the economic and financial aspects 
of Alaska’s readiness for statehood are to be covered by Representa- 
tive-elect Ralph Rivers, who has made a special study on them. 

Dr. Mitter. I hope he covers some of the points Mr. Phillips put 
into the record relative to the $250 yearly tax on the inhabitants of 
the Territory, whether that would be the thing that would break the 

camel's back, and make statehood distasteful, whether the people might 
leave Alaska rather than pay that tax. 

age do you estimate the census of Alaska to be now ? 

Mr. Gruentnc. We do not know, exactly. The figure generally 
given is 170,000 civilian population, and that the total population is 
something over 200,000, 210,000, or 215,000. 

Dr. Miniter. That includes the military ? 

Mr. Gruentnc. The larger figure includes the military. The lesser 
figure is the civilian. 

Dr. Minter. Mr. Phillips says 125,000. 

Mr. Grvenine. I think that is incorrect because the 1950 census gave 
that figure, and we have certainly grown substantially since that time. 

Dr. Miruer. There are about 15,000 governmental employees in 
Alaska, I believe. Is that right? 

Mr. Gruentinc. Yes. The Federal Government ! 

Dr. Mitter. Federal employees; yes. 

Mr. Gruentna. Yes; that is right. 

Dr. Minter. And, of course, you have a lot of others. But the Fed- 
eral employees, by virtue of being employed in Alaska, get a 25-percent 
differential in their pay. Do you think that would be continued when 
Alaska becomes a State, or do you think Congress would make that 
discrimination ? 

Mr. Grvuentine. I think as long as Alaska, as a result of certain con- 
ditions, some of which I have outlined, has a so-much-higher cost of 
living—according to the United Press dispatch, 100 percent higher— 
that cost-of- living differential would not be related to whether we 
were a State ora T erritory. I think that if the Federal Government 
would wish to retain those employees, it would have to make some pro- 
vision either by retaining the 25-percent differential, which does not 
fully cover the higher cost of living, or by upgrading them. There 
woul ld have to be some method if the Federal Government wants to 
keep them, otherwise they just would not stay. You cannot expect 
people to pay twice as much for the basic necessities of life if there is 
not some compensatory income. 
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Dr. Mitier. Of course, that is true in the States, Governor. There 
are some cities—for instance, New York City is probably twice as high 
as far as the cost of living as out in some areas of Nebraska where 
they have Federal employees. But we do not make any differential 
in pay grades for those employees. 

Mr. GruentnG. I doubt whether there is any place in the States 
where there is such a vast divergence between the cost of living as in 
Alaska and the States. 

Dr. Minter. Is that provided for in the bill, or would that have to 
be handled in some other legislation ? 

Mr. GrueninG. That would be up to the Congress later. 

Dr. Mitier. The vote in 1946, as I recall, as far as statehood, was 
9,634 for and 6,822 against. 

Mr. Grveninc. That is correct. 

Dr. Mitier. And that was 11 years ago? 

Mr. Gruentne. That is correct. 

Dr. Mitter. How many people were living in Alaska at that time? 

Mr. Grueninc. The census of 1940 gave us seventy-two-thousand- 
some-odd, and the census of 1950 gave us 128,000. So it was some- 
where between that figure. 

Dr. Mititer. What was the vote in this last election ? 

Mr. Grueninec. The total vote was something like 27,000. 

Dr. Mitter. Twenty-seven thousand ? 

Mr. GruEninG. Twenty-seven-thousand-and- some. 

Dr. Mitter. How many votes did you get, Governor, in your race / 

Mr. GruEntne. I got a little over half. 

Dr. Mrizer. About 13,000? 

Mr. GRUENING. No, it was over 14,000. I forget the exact vote. 

Dr. Miiiter. What was the vote for the Delegate i in the Territory? 

Mr. Barrierr. I do not know exactly. 

If I may, I would like to correct Governor Gruening. The total 
vote for the Territory was 29,093. My vote was slightly over 2 to 1. 

Dr. Mitxer. I am talking about the total vote. What vote did you 
get? What was the total vote for yourself and your opponent? 

Mr. Barter. I would have to get those figures for you, Dr. Miller. 

Mr. Gruentne. About 29,000, was it not ? 

Mr. Bartuietr. A total of 29,000. 

Dr. Miuuer. If there were 16,456 who voted on statehood in 1946, 
with 72,000 people, why should you have only 29,000 now, when there 
is nearly 200,000 people? 

Mr. Grugnine. You mean you feel the vote is small in proportion? 

Dr. Minter. It seems to me in proportion it is pretty small. In 
other words, if you just doubled it, you would have 32,000 votes, if 
there would be 144,000 people. 

Mr. Gruentne. I think there is an explanation for that, Dr. Miller. 
When people have so little stake in their government, they are going 
to be less interested in voting than they would if they were able to 
vote for a governor, two senators, and representatives. 

You have that same situation in the States. During a presidential 
year you have a much bigger vote because of the extra incentive of 
voting for a President. You have that in all the States. But even 
in the off years, the States vote for a Governor, Senator, Representa- 
tives, and yet the vote drops decidedly. We drop one peg lower: We 
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do not vote ever for governor, United States Senator, or United 
States Representatives. 

Dr. Mitter. You spoke about the Territory being discriminated 
against. There are about 60 grant-in-aid programs th: at the Federal 
Government has. Some of them are outright grants to the States and 
Territories. Some of them are assistance, and some require the match- 
ing of moneys. 

When you were Governor of Alaska, do you know how many of those 
programs were participated in by Alaska, how many were outright 
grants, and how many required particips ation? 
~ Mr. Grvueninc. I really cannot say. I think we were included i 
most of them. 

Dr. Mitier. Do you know of any legislation that has been passed 
in the last 6 years excluding Alaska from any of the grant-in-aid 
programs ¢ . 

Mr. Grurenine. Off-hand I do not recall any. Before that, yes, but 
not in the last 6 years. I think that our Delegate, Bob Bartlett, 
has been very effective in seeing we were not exc ‘Iuded. 

Dr. Miuier. In those cases you were really not being discriminated 
against ¢ 

Mr. Gruenine. Not in those fields; no. 

Dr. Minter. You have a part in the veterans’ program, the payment 
of veterans’ benefits, and old-age assistance ¢ 

Mr. Gruentne. We have our own veterans’ program, which is very 
much more effective than the Federal Government’s. 

Dr. Mitier. You do participate in the veterans’ program ¢ 

Mr. GRuENING. We participate as the States do. 

Dr. Minter. And unemployment compensation, too, and I believe 
the agricultural program. 

Mr. Gruenina. We do not get any price supports such as farmers in 
the States do. 

Dr. Mitirr. I think you are included in most of the agricultural 
program. You do not have much agriculture there, of course. 

Mr. Gruenine. Well, we hope to have more. We have some. 

Dr. Miiuer. But in the soil conservation and some of the water 
programs I think we have included you. 

In fact, in this business of discriminating against Alaska, making 
it a colonial State, we last year passed legislation to build a mental 
hospital for Alaska, and give them a million acres of land. Do you 
consider that a discrimination against Alaska ? 

Mr. Gruenine. Dr. Miller, for 52 years the people of Alaska pro- 
tested unceasingly against the provision in the Organic Act, which 
they were not allowed to chi ange, against the treatment of our mentally 
ill who were not ; 

Dr. Minter. I am asking about discrimination now. I do not know 
of any State in the Union that got an outright grant from the Federal 
Government to build a mental institution. That is what the United 
States Government is doing for Alaska. I wondered if you felt badly 
about that. , 

Mr. Grventne. In the future Alaska will take over the entire cost 


f the program for the care of our mentally ill, and in the long run 


o1 


the Feder: al Government will be very much the gainer as against 
having to continue to subsidize it as it has for the last 52 vears. 
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Dr. Mitier. After 10 years I believe you are supposed to take over, 
but my guess is you will be back crying for help. 

Mr. GrveniNe. I think not. have no doubt that we will not. We 
like to stand on our own feet. 

Dr. Mitter. Do you get Federal help in your health programs, such 
as the eradication of tuberculosis ? 

Mr. GrueninG. There has been Federal assistance, and the Territory 
has done very well on its own part. 

Dr. Mitier. And the venereal disease program. Do you participate 
in that ? 

Mr. GruentnG. I am not sure whether we do or not. 

Dr. Miter. I do not think you have been left out of any of them. 
In fact, you have been in a preferred position as far as tuberculosis 
and venereal disease as ¢ ompared to the States; and I think rightly so, 
because of the military impact. 

Then you got some moneys for schools, as they do here in the States, 
because of the milits ary impact ? 

Mr. Grventne. I think that was a program that was very helpful 
and was done because of the great impact of the military bases in the 
various communities, which created a burden really apart from the 
normal development of Alaska. We appreciate th: at very much. 

Dr. Miutier. The reason I am asking this, Governor, is I am trying 
to point out that it does not seem the statements you make are quite 
fair in the light of what we are actually doing for Alaska. 

Mr. AspinaLi. Will the gentleman yield at that point 4 

Dr. Miter. Not just at this point. 

Mr. Grvenine. Dr. Miller,if | may reply. I think the things I have 
cited, which are facts, stand out by themselves. The fact, the basic 
fact, is that we are burdened with a tremendous cost of living which 
makes doing business in Alaska very difficult, which discourages the 
entry of new business, which frustrates our desires to industrialize; 
and the origin of those higher costs, as I tried to point out, is down 
here. 

Dr. Minter. How would that be corrected by statehood, say, if we 
had the Jones Act, which you spoke a lot about? How would that 
lower cost be effected, and would it be, by statehood 7 

Mr. Grventne. We would get competition; we would get the dis- 
crimination in the Jones Act eliminated by statehood. If the Supreme 
Court decision is to be followed, we would not thereafter be excluded 
from the act’s benefits. I think we could gradually work to reduce the 
cost of living. We could reduce this discriminatory rate on the rail- 
ways and gr: adu: ally lower not the real wages, which would actually be 
higher, but the money wages, which are so discour aging to anyone who 
wants to establish a business up there. 

Dr. Mirtier. If they were able to balance and get in line with the 
cost of living in the States, we would not have to pay 25 percent extra 
for Federal employees? 

Mr. Gruenrnea. That is true. 

Dr. Mitier. Another statement you made was that in 1903 a group 

of Senators were up there. 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. 

Dr. Miutiter. And made the statement: “There is not to be found a 
single wagon road over which vehicles can be drawn summer or 
winter. 
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Mr. Grueninc. Yes; that was a quotation from the Senators’ report. 

Dr. Mitier. You know that was pretty much true in Nebraska and 
many States in 1903. I was just a boy at that time, but the roads were 
pretty bad. When I went out to Kimball, Nebr., to practice medicine 
in 1919, we did not have any paved roads. They were all mud roads, 
and I pulled over many of them in my old Ford. There were no roads 
of any kind, even in 1919, that you could call roads. 

Mr. Grurninc. The committee members were sufficiently shocked 
so that they wrote it in italics in their report, which I think is not 
customary in most congressional reports. One Senator came from 
your region, another one came from Minnesota, one came from Colo- 

ado, which is west of Nebraska, and they thought it was shocking. 

Dr. Mriier. It probably was at that time, I think. I think I hol- 
lered as much as you did, and we got pretty good roads across Nebraska 
with Federal help. 

Speaking of roads in Alaska, how many roads have been built by the 
military that did not cost Alaska a thin dime? The Alcan Highway. 
Did you put anything into that? Did you put anything into the road 
that leads from Anc hor: age out to the base, and around Fairbanks, the 
big base? Not a thin dime. 

Mr. GrvuEnine. Practically—— 

Dr. Minter. I am tryng to show the Government did quite a lot 
for you, gave you roads and you did not put in a dime. 

Mr. GRUENING. Representative Miller, practically all of the con- 
struction with Federal funds has been military construction, and it has 
been built for national defense. Weare grateful for it, but they were 
not. always the routes Alaskans would have chosen. 


Dr. Munier. Is there any legislation pending to make it pres for 


this Tokyo to Anchorage to the Scandinavian countries plane to stop 
in Alaska? Or would that be a State Department matter ? 

Mr. Grueninc. I would suppose that would be a matter for the 
CAB, possibly the State Department also, It is the CAB that has 
made the ruling which prevents anyone from boarding this plane at 
Anchorage. 

Dr. Mriter. Would their attitude change if you were a State? 

Mr. Grueninc. I know sometimes things come a little more easily 
when you have two United States Senators. But I think it should 
come anyhow, whether a State or a Territory, and I hope this commit- 
tee will look into it. 

Dr. Mitter. On the question of land ownership in Alaska, I have 
rather definite feelings. Since I have been a member of this committee, 
the last 14 years, I have complained about the Federal Government not 
making it possible for Alaska to own some of its land by a homestead 
act, and so forth. I believe the 88d C ongress did pass a special land 
act for Alaska, which should be helpful over the years. 

What I want to ask you: In this bill now before us I think there are 
102 million acres, something like that, for the new State, which T think 
is around 26 or 27 percent, of the land. I personally would like 
to support an amendment to give it more land than is proposed. I 
wondered what the Tennessee “delegation would feel about that, how 
they — feel about perhaps giving half their land. 

Mr. Grventne. I have not conferred with the other members of the 
delegation, but I think the present provision in the bill is adequate and 
generous. It gives us 102 million acres, and it leaves a substantia] 
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portion in Federal ownership, and gives the Federal Government a 
chance to improve its development of the public domain. There are 
a great many people, especially in the East, who would oppose the 
Federal Government getting rid of a much larger portion of the public 
domain in Alaska. I think that provision, which I doubt whether 
Alaskans would want, might jeopardize the bill. 

After all, this will be 102 million acres of land of our own choosing, 
and I think that is a pretty generous amount. That is an area a little 
bit larger than the State of Montana. Besides, with a more enlight- 
ened policy, some of the public domain would pass into private owner- 
ship. 

Dr. Mixxer. T was hoping I might get your support for this amend- 
ment, because it seems to me the thing that defeated Alaska statehood 
before was the opposition to letting them have even 10 percent of their 
land. It would have gone through at that time had there been some 
support from the Delegate. 

In connection with the statehood bill, there seems to be quite a large 
group around Juneau who are not happy about statehood now for 
Alaska. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. GRUENING. Well, there are always differences of opinion in 
America. You had them in the various States. In every State there 

yas always a group which opposed statehood. 

Of course, the minute you get statehood they vanish; you cannot 
discover them after that. But before the State becomes a State there 
is always a group that feels the particular State is not quite ready. 
That was true in almost every State of the Union. 

It was true in Nebraska. In fact, Nebraska had a minority voting 
for the constitution, and that was the reason President Johnson vetoed 
the bill. And if he had not been so unpopular with the Congress, they 
probably would not have overriden the veto, and Nebraska would not 
have become a State at that time. 

Dr. Miter. I think that is right. 

I have received a number of letters from the Territory asking me 
to conduct a poll among the people in Alaska, asking me to send 
wires to the radios and newspapers, asking this question: “Are you 
in favor of immediate statehood for Alaska ?” 

They asked to have that poll put ina paper. I do not go much on 
them, but I wondered what you think about doing that, maybe not 
only for Juneau, but for Anchorage and Fairbanks. I held off because 
I wanted to question you as to the wisdom of it. 

Mr. Gruentnc. We have already had that. We had a referendum 
for immediate statehood when the people approved the constitution by 
a vote of more than 2 to 1. And they also approved the Alaska- 
Tennessee plan. 

Dr. Mutter. Was that for statehood ? 

Mr. GRUENING. It was obvious in the fact we voted to approve a 
constitution, and, in addition to that, elected three Tennessee-plan 
members to go down to Washington. It was obvious the — 
wanted immediate action. If they “had not wanted immediate action, 
they could have rejected the ordinance—the Alaska-Tennessee plan 
ordinance—and could have rejected the constitution. 

Dr. Miuter. Do you see anything wrong with having the papers 
run a poll with this wording: “ Are you in “favor of immediate state- 


hood for Alaska” 
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Mr. Grueninc. I see nothing wrong in getting as many expressions 

of opinion as anybody wants to have. 

Dr. Miter. IT have not started it yet, but I sometimes wonder if 
maybe that would not be a good thing. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Would the gentleman yield? 

Dr. M1Luer. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Dr. Mitier. There are a lot more questions I would like to ask, Mr. 
Gruening, but I do not have the time. Iam sorry I missed the hear- 
ing the other day. I will yield. I am sorry to have taken so much 
time. 

Mr. O’Brien. The gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Haury. If the ‘gentleman is Just yielding because he wants to 
get along with the gentleman from Florida, I assure him I am not 
vetting restless at all. I will be hi appy to let the gentleman proceed 
if he cares to. 

Governor, first I am sorry that I missed some of your statement 
this morning. I have been glancing over it here, and it seems to be 
a well-thought-out and well-prepared statement. 

I too have been somewhat concerned about the economic situation 
that might confront Alaska if given statehood. It does not seem 
that too many of the witnesses have been inclined to give us too much 
information on that. 

I note, Governor, in your statement here that you are a little bit 


concerned about the lack of Federal judges in Alaska. You say you 
have four; is that correct? 


Mr. GrvuENING. Four, yes. 
is 1 judge in each division. 

Mr. Haey. So, with 170,000 population, you have 1 judge for less 
than 50,000? 

Mr. Grueninc. Yes. But, Representative Haley, recall the fact 
that those district judges in Alaska have an entirely different weenie: 
of work from what the Federal judges do in the States, because we 
have no territorial judges. 

Mr. Harey. I understand that. 

Mr. Gruenine. Florida has a superior court, supreme court, all the 
others. They have those courts to do that work, in addition to the 
Federal courts. 

Mr. Harry. I understand they must handle that in Alaska, that 
they must handle in Alaska matters that would be handled by our 
circuit judges and appellate courts, and so forth. 

Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield to me there? 

Mr. Harry. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. I understand they even have to issue liquor licenses, 
the Federal judges up there; is that right? 

Mr. Gruentne. That was something that dated back in the early 
days. I think that was provided in one of the early laws passed by 


the Congress which we in Alaska do not think is a proper judicial 
function at all. 


Mr. Dawson. Thank you. 

Mr. Harry. I would like to say to you, Governor, we in Florida, 
I believe, have four Federal judges, and if they keep rendering 
opinions like we have had recently in the Supreme Court and other 


There are 4 judicial divisions, and there 
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Federal courts, I wish you would come down and take those four up 
there. We would be glad to let you have them. 

I think that is about all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to again say to the Governor that you have made a fine 
presentation, which shows evidence of having been well prepared 
and well thought out. 

Mr. Gruenine. Thank you. 

Mr. Harey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr, Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Governor, I am rather disturbed at your statement 
on page 25 to the effect that— 

Some Alaskans have at times mused how much better off we would have been 
if for just a few years in the last decade we had hoisted a foreign flag. 

You do not seriously believe that, do you, Governor ? 

Mr. GrueNnine. Will you read the next sentence ? 

Mr. Dawson. Do you really believe you would have been better off 
under a foreign flag ? 

Mr. GruEnine. Will you read the next sentence? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, I have read it, but I assume you put that state- 
ment out for some purpose. You go on later and apologize for it, but 
you still leave the statement there. 

Mr. Gruentne. What page? 

Mr. Dawson. Page 25. It was put in for some purpose, I assume. 

Mr. Gruentna. I didn’t apologize for it. I said no one thought 
that except in jest. 

Mr. Dawson. It is a serious statement. 

Mr. Gruentne. When we had such difficulty in getting Federal 
funds for roads that we had been asking for for 40 years, and noticed 
that these foreign countries could get almost anything they asked, we 
would say rather humorously—or ‘perhaps wistfully—“If we hoisted 
a foreign flag we could get all this stuff.” 

Of course, nobody took it seriously, nobody meant it seriously. And 
I made that clear. And if it wasn’t clear, I'll make it clear now. We 
prefer even our second-class citizenship in America to citizenship in 
any other country in the world, and none are more loyal and patriotic 
than the people in Alaska are. 

Mr. Dawson. We in the States make the same statement now—we 
give aid to foreign countries, why should we not give aid to our 
States? There is no difference. 

Mr. GruenincG. In other words, you feel exactly as we do. 

Mr. Dawson. And none of us think for one minute that we would 
rather be under a foreign flag. 

Mr. Gruentnc. We do not think we would be better off under a 
foreign flag. I said that the thought had been how much better off 
we would be in these economic matters. In fact, we do not want to be 
under a foreign flag. I made that very clear. In fact, we prefer to be 
discriminated against under the American flag, but we even more 
vould prefer not to be discriminated against at all. 

Mr. Dawson. On page 29 you stated: 

Four and a half years ago a very fine subcommittee of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee visited Alaska, having for its particular objectives a 
study of its land problems with a view to remedial measures. The committee 
got all the information it needed. It left Alaska convinced that what was 
needed was a special general land act for Alaska which would take note of 
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Alaska’s circumstances, and which would facilitate the disposal of land. It 
proposed to sponsor such legislation in the 83d Congress. Unfortunately for 
this objective the administration changed, and its successor dropped the project. 

Now, Governor, do you have a copy of the committee report as to 
what their recommendation was? 

Mr. GruEnine. I do not have it now, but I read the file. 

Mr. Dawson. I have it before me, and I would like to read to you 
the three conclusions that the committee came to, This is House Re- 
port No. 2511. Incidentally, these hearings were held not only in 
Alaska, but in the States as well. They were held in Portland 

Mr. GruENinG. I know. 

Mr. Dawson. And a number of other cities here in this country on 
general land problems. 

They made three recommendations: 

No. 1. They recommended a revision of the mining laws, to the 
effect that they should not carry with it the use of the surface of the 
land. 

Do you know whether that has been enacted or not ? 

Mr. GRvENING. No, I do not. 

Mr. Dawson. It has been enacted. 

Mr. Gruentne, For Alaska? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, that has been enacted. 

The second recommendation was that they should have a multiple 
use of the lands. In other words, they should permit use not only by 
the mining operators under the mining act, but also the mineral leasing 
act of 1920. Do you know whether or not that has been done? 

Mr. GRvuENING. Will you repeat that ? 

Mr. Dawson. For your information, that act has been passed, and 
some of these were passed by this same 83d Congress that you said 
took no action. 

Mr. Gruenine. I am delighted to hear it. When this committee 
left Alaska, as I recall it, the chairman was former Representative 
Lloyd Bentsen, and the other members were Fred Crawford of Michi- 
gan, Norris Poulson of California, and Sam Yorty of California. 
And there may have been one other member. 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

Mr. Grvuentnc. And they told us, “What you people need is a special 
act for Alaska.” They said that quite informally. 

Mr. Dawson. It must have been informally, because it was not in 
their formal report. 

Mr. Gruenine. Well, maybe it was not, but I think we still need 
that. 

Mr. Dawson. Perhaps you do, but I am somewhat concerned over 
your statement about the change of administration being the reason 
nothing was done about these things. 

“Mr. GreeninG. This particular general Jand legislation was not 
passed, which we do still need. 

Mr. Dawson. Perhaps you do. But you stated in the statement it 
was recommended by the committee, but by reason of the change of 
administration nothing was done about it. 

Mr. Gruentnc. If the committee did not recommend it, its final 
conclusions were somewhat different from what they indicated they 
would be when they were in Alaska. 
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Mr. Dawson. I have the committee report before me, in case you are 
interested in reading it. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am. 

Mr. Dawson. The third proposal the committee made was that there 
should be a limitation on land withdrawals by the Government. Of 
course, that now has been passed by this committee, and we hope it will 
pass the Congress. 

So I hope your statement might be corrected to that extent—that 
nothing was done by this Congress or the administration now in power 
to further the aims of that committee. 

Mr. Gruenine. The 83d Congress certainly, as I mentioned, passed 
one very important piece of legislation affecting land, and that was the 
Small Tracts Leasing Act. That is one of the two that has been very 
beneficial. 

Mr. Dawson. You also refer to the fact that your bush pilots in 
Alaska do not have the facilities that we have in this country. 

Mr. GrueninG. Did not have. 

Mr. Dawson. I realize that they are wonderful, and have performed 
wonders in Alaska, but I have the same concern Dr. Miller has—how 
are you going to change all this by statehood? Do you feel, with a 
population of 170,000 people in Alaska you are going to open up this 
whole vast Territory with huge outlays of Government funds to put in 
control towers, highways, and that sort of thing overnight by the 
granting of statehood ? 

Mr. Grueninc. No; I do not. But I think experience shows that 
there has always got to be a very special effort, which is sometimes 
successful after a time, to secure legislation for Alaska which comes 
more easily in the States. 

In the matter of the permanent certification of Alaska carriers, it has 
always taken longer after certain carriers have been certificated else- 
where. There has been a delay of a year or two, a session or two of 
Congress, a period in which these enterprises suffer for the inability to 
get the credit, the funds for their developments, which they would have 
if they have permanent certificates. I think I could refer you to the 
Delegate on that matter. 

There is just a little greater effort that has to be put out when you 
are a Territory than when you are a State. And these delays are 
sometimes costly even if we ultimately do achieve the objective. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair would like to make a statement with refer- 
ence to the question the gentleman just brought up about the adminis- 
tration change which came in 1953. I think in all fairness:it should be 
said it certainly has been my observation that the attitude toward state- 
hood on this committee, as I have found in Washington, has not been 
governed by party. I have found those for statehood on each side, and 
opposition to statehood on each side. 

I might say that the same administration to which you referred, 
Governor, at least in their testimony before this committee, now favors 
statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. eee one : am sure of it, and Alaskans are very grateful for it. 

As we know, in Alaska as in the States, statehood is not a partisan 
issue. You w ‘I find proponents of it, strong supporters, in both 
parties, as well as opponents in both parties. 

Mr. O’Brien. That has been my observation. 
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Mr. Dawson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. I feel the same way about it. That is why I get rather 
disturbed when I read in your st: itement the fact all this ¢ ‘hanged when 
the administration changed. I think you further the cause “of state- 
hood much more by keeping the partisan angle out. 

Mr. Grueninc. Representative Dawson, I have always kept it out. 
When I campaigned, I campaigned completely without any reference 
to partisanship, and I insisted on making that point. 

I was referring to one particular issue, which was not a matter of 
partisanship, except, apparently, from what the folks who went to 
Alaska on the subcommittee said they were going to — Maybe 
they changed their minds, and apparently did when they came back 
here. They were going to propose sweeping land reform fon Alaska; 
not piecemeal change, but an entirely new land act. That did not 
take place. And the very fact that the committee hearings were not 
printed would be an indication that they were not as ser riously con- 
‘erned about that report as they might have been. 

Mr. Dawson. The committee report was printed. 

Mr. Gruenineo. The hearings were not printed. 

Mr. Dawson. The report was printed. 

Mr. GruENnineG. The report was printed / 

Mr. Dawson. I have it before me. I have it here. 

Mr. GruENina. I would like to see it. 

Mr. Dawson. Not the hearings. 

Mr. GrvueNiNG. I meant the hearings. 

Mr. Dawson. The committee report. It was printed. 

Mr. Gruenine. The hearings were full of very valuable material 
and charts and maps, especially prepared, and would have been a 
very valuable document. 

Mr. O’Brten. I think the matter of partisanship is further resolved 
by the fact that both major parties in their most recent platform 
favored statehood. 

Mr. GRUENING. Oh, yes. We are very pleased at that, and we hope 
the results will be in conformity with those pledges. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to express the 
hope that the statement of Governor Gruening will be made available 
to all of the Members of the House of Represent: itives, if you have 
sufficient numbers of them, with, if possible, a little 1-page summary 
at the front of it listing the pages where the most important evidence 
of discrimination against Alaska is presented. 

I think that the evidence that you present here this morning con- 
cerning the discrimination on freight rates, and the discrimination 
with regard to air transportation is eyeopening, and certainly most 
convincing. I hope you will make it available to all of the Members 
of the House, and provide a little index at the front of this statement 
that will make it easy and convenient to turn to them, because I think 
it will be most persuasive to the Members that are still on the fence 
on this question. 

[ want tocongratulate you on a very splendid statement. 

Mr. Grurntnc. Mr. Edmondson, it is always difficult to get all 
of the documentation in one statement. At the risk of seeming to 
advertise the product, I have a book here which does that very fully, 
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and I will be very happy to present a copy of this book to every 
member of the committee who has not got one. It is called The State 
of Alaska, and it goes very definitely into all of these discriminations 
and cites chapter “and verse in which all the documentation can be 
found. If you have not a copy, or any other member, I will be happy 
to give them a copy free, gratis, for nothing. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Westland. 

Mr. WestLanp. We are getting to about the end here. I have a 
unanimous consent request to make, that a letter I received from 
George Johansen, secretary-treasurer of the Alaska Fishermen's 
Union, be made a part of the record. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter follows :) 


ALASKA FISHERMAN’S UNION, 
Seattle, Wash., March 12, 1957. 


Re discriminatory bills before the Territorial Legislature of Alaska. 


WASHINGTON STATE CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMEN: The Territory of Alaska, acting through its Territorial 
legislature, is seeking by every means at hand, whether lawful or unlawful, to 
discriminate against members of organized labor who work for the salmon can- 
neries in Alaska during summer months as employee fishermen and then return 
to their homes in Washington, Oregon, and California for the remainder of the 
year when no fishing employment is available in Alaska. 

The ultimate objective is clearly to prohibit and restrict residents of the conti- 
nental United States from participating in Alaska salmon fishing; this, notwith- 
standing the fact that residents of the Pacific coast have gone to Alaska from 
continental United States in pursuit of their chosen employment for over 50 
years. Thousands of residents of Washington, Oregon, and northern California 
have gone annually to Alaska all of their adult lives. Many are the second gen- 
eration which has been so engaged. These men are members of the Alaska Fish- 
ermen’s Union, the oldest fishing union on the Pacific coast, which has negotiated 
annual collective bargaining agreements with the Alaska salmon canneries since 
1902. Action of the Alaska Legislature directed against these men is directed 
against the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, and can and should be classified as anti- 
union and antilabor. 

Ample proof of the above statement is apparent when the acts of the Territorial 
legislature—some previously enacted and some now under consideration—are 
viewed in the light of the fact, and it is a fact, that the great majority of the 
fishermen who go to Alaska from the States work as employee-fishermen, and 
not as independent producers engaged in private enterprise. 

In contrast, a great majority of the resident fishermen—practically all of 
them—fish as independent producers owning their own nets and boats, and thus 
engaging in private enterprise. 

The difference in the methods of fishing is a natural development of the differ- 
ences in the conditions which surround the two groups. Those who live in the 
continental United States and travel in Alaska and return, cannot, as a practical 
matter in many instances, own their own nets and boats and transport them to 
and from Alaska nor can they leave them for the winter months in Alaska without 
costly storage and adequate provisions for care. 

On the other hand, the resident fisherman lives within the area, generally 
maintains his home nearby and is able to store his net and boat during the winter 
months. 

It follows then that laws which impose a heavy tax burden or other restric- 
tions on employee-fishermen or on the hiring of them or on the net, boat, or 
catch of an employee-fisherman without a corresponding tax or restric tion on an 
indepen ‘ent producer or on the nets, boats, or catches of independent producers, 
are in fact thinly disguised discrimination against nonresident fishermen and 
in favor of resident fishermen. There are presently some laws of a discriminate 
nature now in effect and several more are under active consideration by the 
Territorial legislature in session in Juneau. Some of these acts or proposed acts 
are as follows: 
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House bill 48 is the graduated catch tax. The exemption and graduation are 
such to exempt all independent fishermen completely from the tax and to leave 
the burden entirely upon company fishermen, who are, in fact, nonresidents. 
This bill would place a 6 percent tax on fish caught by company fishermen. While 
it has been general knowledge that the Territorial legislature has for many years 
tried to tax the fish traps out of existence, or at least that has been their conten- 
tion in the past, it now develops that the taxing of the fish traps did not entirely 
fulfill all of the demands made on the legislature in this respect, so they included 
company gill-net fishermen in the same bill, in order to make sure that residents 
of the continental United States would be excluded from the Alaska fisheries, for 
all practical purposes. 

Notwithstanding this bill, another one was introduced in the Legislature of 
Alaska, house bill N162, which does not mention any traps but concentrates its 
fire completely on company fishermen and, in effect, provides a $1,000 license on 
each boat used by company fishermen, and as such, would make it an almost 
economic impossibility for the salmon operators to hire company fishermen in 
the future. This bill would have very serious effect in the Bristol Bay area of 
Alaska. It would also affect a large percentage of the fishing done in the 
Cook Inlet area, and to a lesser extent it would affect fishing in the Chignik dis- 
trict and part of the Westward district, which includes all of the south side of 
the Alaska Peninsula. 

We are enclosing copies of the two bills mentioned so far, for your information 
and consideration. 

House bill 124 would prohibit the use of fish traps, if and when the Territory 
obtains control of the fisheries. Fish traps are maintained and operated almost 
entirely by company fishermen who are nonresidents, and the effect of the act is 
to destroy their employment. 

One of the laws now in effect is the provision of the Employment Security Act 
which subjects the earnings of employee-fishermen to a one-half of 1 percent tax, 
and contains enough restrictive qualification formulas which, for the most part, 
prevent nonresident employees from receiving the full benefit of the act. 

You will recall that we had a nonresident fish license fee in effect some years 
ago which became so prohibitive that in order to be able to fish in Alaska, we had 
to go to court. The Supreme Court of the United States at that time ruled in 
our favor. The present act now provides, in effect, for higher fees for non- 
residents than those paid by resident fishermen, and although this act has not 
as yet become prohibitive in its application, nevertheless, it does provide for 
some of the proceeds to be applied for the benefit of sick resident fishermen, but 
sick nonresident fishermen cannot qualify for any benefits. It appears to us 
that— 

(1) The Territorial legislature is trying to regulate the fisheries by taxation ; 

(2) Each bill written so far carefully excludes resident fishermen from such 
taxation: and 

(3) If control of the fisheries were transferred to the Territory of Alaska, all 
nonresident fishermen would soon either be taxed out of existence or, if this 
wasn’t possible, discriminated against by fishery regulations to a point where 
they would have to quit. 

On the basis of the statements made herein which supplemented bills from the 
Territorial legislature, plus keeping in mind that bills previously introduced in 
Congress would also have had the same discriminatory effect on employment of 
nonresident fishermen, it is becoming necessary for Congress to provide for legal 
language which in the future would make it impossible for Alaska to discrimi- 
nate United States citizens out of their living and out of their employment which 
they have followed for over a half a century. 

If any consideration is given to statehood for Alaska, Congress must write 
language which will render unnecessary lengthy legal battles to obtain our rights 
us Citizens. We cannot too forcefully stress this matter to you, which is of ut- 
most importance to all nonresident employees working in Alaska. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE JOHANSEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Westtanp. Governor, I am very much interested in the fishery 
angle of this statehood bill. As I have said before, I voted for state- 
hood; I expect to again. But there are a good many fishermen that 
go to Alaska from the State of Washington and the State of Oregon, 
and they feel that they are being discriminated against by the Alaska 
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Legislature, and that they would practically be eliminated in the 
event that Alaska became a State. 

I would like to quote, if I may, one portion of this letter : 

If control of the fisheries were transferred to the Territory of Alaska, all 
nonresident fishermen would soon either be taxed out of existence, or, if this 


wasn’t possible, discriminated against by fishery regulations to a point where 
they would have to quit. 


On the basis of the statements made herein which supplemented bills from 
the Territory legislature, plus keeping in mind that bills previously introduced 
in Congress would also have had the same discriminatory effect on employment 
of nonresident fishermen, it is becoming necessary for Congress to provide for 
legal language which in the future would make it impossible for Alaska to 
discriminate United States citizens out of their living and out of their em- 
ployment which they have followed for over half a century. 

I have discussed this matter to some extent with the Delegate from 
Alaska, and I would like to ask you whether or not in your opinion 
in this bill for Alaska statehood such language would be possible to 
be put in there. 

Mr. GrueninG. Mr. Westland, I do not see how it would be neces- 
sary. The Supreme Court decisions have repeatedly asserted that 
States cannot make provisions which discriminate against members 
of another State. Any American citizen, if I am not mistaken, can 
fish anywhere else. I do not know why entry of Alaska as a State 
would make any difference. 

Mr. WestLanp. They seem to think it would, Governor. There are 
bills before your Alaska Legislature now which they feel discrim- 
inate very strongly against nonresident fishermen. They mention 
house bill 48, house bill N162, house bill 124. And here are copies 
of these bills. 

I realize the Supreme Court decision has been given in favor of 
the nonresident fishermen, and, as a matter of fact, against the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. But those legal matters are expensive, they take 
ages to reach the Supreme Court to get a final decision. 

What these people are interested in is the attitude of the legisla- 
ture. Frankly, I think they simply do not trust the resident Alaskans 
to give nonresident fishermen a fair break, so they want some lan- 
guage in there that would protect them. 

Do you believe that such language could be put in? 

Mr. GrvuENING. I would really have to give that matter some study. 

Mr. WestLanp. Would you favor it? Would you object to it if 
we could find proper language ? 

Mr. Gruentno. Alaskans having been, as I have tried to point out, 
the victims of discrimination for many years, I certainly would not 
favor discrimination against anybody. I would like to see equal treat- 
ment for all Americans in any part of the Union, whether they are 
in a Territory or a State. 

Mr. Westianp. I thoroughly agree with that statement, Governor. 
However, it has been repeatedly shown that the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska has not felt that way concerning nonresident 
fishermen. Certainly they bring many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars into the Territory of Alaska. I would think to some extent at 
least you would give them a fair break. 

Mr. Gruenine. | think that is certainly a matter that we should 
study very immediately and look into. I have not followed what 
these particular bills do. 
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ae 


Mr. WestLanp. I will be glad to submit them to you so you can 
see them, Governor. 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. 

Mr. Wesrianp. There is one other thing that intrigues me, and that 
is in the transfer of these fisheries to Alaska, how would you be able to 
continue research and fishery promotion? You have quoted some 
figures here, which I presume are exact, and it makes a pretty bleak- 
looking picture for the salmon run in Alaska. 

I think there is one misstatement in your statement here to the effect 
that fishing in the State of Washington was really good, and it was 
not, 

Mr. GrueEninG. It varies from year to year. 

Mr. WestLanp. Asa matter of fact, it was real bad last year. Actu- 
ally your catch in Alaska last year would have been onde cs bet- 
ter than it was if the packers had anticipated the kind of run you had. 
At least that is the information I received, that they were unable to 
pack the full catch. 

Mr. Gruentne. By and large, the run in Washington has not gone 
down year after year for 20 years, the way it has in Alaska. 

Mr. WestLanp. As you mentioned in your statement, it looks as 
though that thing is coming back a bit, and some of the practices that 
the Bureau of Fisheries have put into effect are bringing that run 
back. But I believe the Federal Government is spending somewhere 

around $4 million in trying to preserve and increase that fishery. Do 
you believe that Alaska, if it were given statehood, could provide ade- 
quate — to continue that program / 

Mr. GruenineG. I take it that _ Federal funds apply to all the 
Pacific salmon and other fishery areas; it is not exclusively for Alaska. 
The Government is not spending eee $4 million for research in 
Alaska. 

Mr. WestLanp. I may be mistaken on that figure, Governor, but 
I believe that is correct—in Alaskan waters. 

Mr. Grvuentne. Starting 8 years ago, the Territorial legislature 
established a local department of fisheries which has no power to regu- 
late or manage, but merely to assist, and yet although it might have 
been considered a needless expense, the people of Alaska felt so 
strongly on the subject of conserving the fisheries, that they made this 
appropriation, and it has continued ever since, although the agency 
is largely an advisory and a supplementary agency. I think that that 
is an indication of how strongly the people of Alaska feel on the need 
of conserving the resource. I do not think there is any question but 
that they will do whatever is necessary to build it up. I am convinced 
of that. 

If there is one deep feeling that pervades all Alaska, not merely 
the coastal areas, it is the importance of the fisheries, and the need of 
not only preserving them, but building them back to some of their 
former levels. 

Mr. Wesrianp. I want to say, Governor, that the fishermen not 
only in my district, but in the State of Washington and the State of 
Oregon, are very much concerned, just as much concerned, perhaps 
even more, than the fishermen or the people of Alaska over the preser- 
vation of that fishery. I am very much concerned on this discrim- 
ination problem. They want to really be convinced that if Alaska 
is given statehood they will not be discriminated against, they will 
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have the same fishing rights as natives of Alaska, and that the State of 
Alaska will be fully able to continue research and fishery resource 
development. 

In order to satisfy these people, it has to be spelled out in words 
of one syllable and made very clear. 

Mr. Gruenrna. May I say this: That, after all, the facts are pretty 
striking. We have had in Alaska this steady decrease year after year, 
and that, incident: ally, in circumstances which are all set forth in this 
book in two very full chapters. 

Mr. Westianp. I understand that, Governor, but—— 

Mr. Gruentnc. We have tried, the people in Alaska, to point out 
various ways in which that depletion could be stopped. No attention 
has been paid to that. The salmon runs have gone down, down, down, 
and the evidence is very depressing. 

The people of Alaska are deeply convinced they can do a better job 
in the fisheries than in being age by long-range bureaucracy. 

Mr. WestLanp. I hope they an. I doubt very much that had 
Alaska been a State they would hi ave been able to stop the Japanese 
fishing, for example, east of the 175th meridian. 

Mr. Gruenine. That Japanese fishing is very recent, a matter of 
2 years, and this ere has been going on for 20 years. 

Mr. West.anp. | understand that. It is largely through an in- 
crease in Japanese fishing in that area, and largely through an in- 
creased desire to catch the salmon, and better gear. I think Alaska 
as a State would have had a real tough time stopping fishermen from 
catching those fish, and depleting the resource. The same thing has 
happened in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman. I would like particularly to commend 
Governor Gruening for what I consider to be an outstanding state- 
ment. I have heard personally, I am sure, hundreds of thousands of 
words of testimony on statehood for Alaska. I want to say, without 
any doubt, that this is the finest documentation for statehood that it has 
been my experience to listen to. Certainly I think, Governor, you are 
to be congratulated and commended. 

I happen to have a copy of the book you referred to, and I have 
read it with some considerable satisfaction. 

I would like to ask just a question and make a little comment with 
reference to the comments by my colleague from the State of Wash- 
ington, because I too have had some correspondence in times past from 
fishermen in my home State. 

I do wish my position to be completely clear: That I am sure the 
gentleman from Washington would not propose that his State grant 
to California fishermen the same rights in the Territorial waters of the 
State of Washington, as the natives, and I would most vigorously 
oppose any wording in this bill or any other bill which would to me 
indicate interference of an undue nature in the internal affairs of a 
State so far as my California fishermen—and I might say to the 
gentleman that I have had some letters along the same line I think 
he has—guaranteeing to them the same rights of natives of Alaska. 
I just do not think that would be right, because we in California are 
not going to grant to the residents of other States necessarily the same 
rights. They will be granted nonresidents rights. 
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But this idea of saying that just because this happens to be a new 
State we should write into the enabling legislation language com- 
mitting them to regulations which would gr ‘ant outside people prior 
rights to those granted by any other State; I would most vigorously 
oppose it. 

Maybe I misunderstood the gentleman from Washington on that. 

I know in your comment, Governor, you have been very strongly 
opposed to any type of discrimination. In that I agree with you. 
But do you not thmk that there is a possibility of discriminating, let’s 
say, ag rainst the natives if we went to the point of attempting to write 
into law specific provisions to take care of outside people, that is, 
not within the Territory of Alaska / 

Mr. GruentnG. I think it could work that way. 

I know one of the Acts I think you had in mind, which was passed 
some Years ago, was that there was a difference in the license tax be- 
tween resident and nonresident fishermen. As I recall it, there was a 
differential of about $25 to $1, and that was upheld. The reason for 
that act was that it was extremely difficult to collect from the non- 
residents. They would come up there in their big boats and they 
would be out at sea most of the time and then would return to their 
States down below, and it actually required a great deal more per- 
sonnel and labor to catch up with them to make that collection. The 
tax was not sufficiently burdensome to make a huge difference. I think 


it was $1 to $25. Then later that was inereased, I think to $25 for 


residents and $50 for nonresidents. That went to the Supreme Court, 
and the Supreme Court threw it out. 

But the idea was not so much to discriminate against nonresidents, 
as to compensate for the actual additional diffic ulty in collection, be- 
cause once those people had gone you could not catch them. 

Mr. WestLanp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sisk. I yield. 

Mr. WestLanpb. I might say a license fee might be easier to collect 
if you had a reasonable license fee. 

Mr. GRvENING. It was never way out of line. 

Mr. Sisk. The point I was making—and I take the same position, 
I would say to my friend from Washington—upon a fishing matter 
of this kind as I took the other day with reference to testimony by a 
representative of the National Wildlife Federation, as you recall, 
that we, in my opinion, would be attempting to interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of the proposed new State if we wrote into enabling legis- 
lation regulations as to how they were to govern, in that case, wildlife 
and, of course, in this case, the fisheries. 

I certainly realize the fact that many of the fishermen and the fish- 
ing industry of Seattle, and the gentleman’s area have contributed to 
Alaska throughout the years. But at the same time, I think it does 
raise a grave question as to how you are going to put it in legislation 
so that it would not be internal interference. 

Mr. Westianp. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Stsx. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Westianp. I have fishermen that go down in tuna boats to the 
gentleman’s State of California, and I have never heard any objec- 
tion from any of them as to discrimination whatsoever. Believe me, 
T have had many letters on discrimination when they went to Alaska. 
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Mr. Sisk. I might say, the gentleman is referring to offshore 
fishing ¢ 

Mr. WESTLAND. Sure, commercial fisheries. 

Mr. Sisk. Of course, tuna fishing would naturally be. 

The point, of course, I want to make, Mr. Chairman—and then I 
will close—I think we must be very careful in any language that would 
generally fall under the jurisdiction of the State. 

That is all. 

Mr. O'Brien. Might the Chair say there might be a point of order 
on time, but I would like to ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
record a copy of joint resolution No. 2 of the 35th session of the Mon- 
tana Legislature, signed by the Governor, the speaker of the house, 
and the president of senate, endorsing statehood for Alaska. 

If there is no objection, it will be made a part of the record at this 

ont. 

(The document follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOowsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Mareh 18, 1957. 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN O’BrIEN: I take pleasure in transmitting copy of House Joint 
Resolution No. 2 of the 35th session of the Montana Legislature endorsing state- 
hood for Alaska. This resolution was approved by Goy. J. Hugo Aronson on 
March 7, 1957. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. L. BARTLETT. 


House JOINT RESOLUTION No. 2 


A joint resolution of the house and senate of the State of Montana to the 
President of the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower; to the Congress of the 
United States; to the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee; to Sena- 
tors James E. Murray and Mike Mansfield; to Congressmen Lee Metcalf and 
LeRoy Anderson; and to the Alaska delegation in the United States Congress 
and the Governor of the Territory of Alaska; requesting the President and 
Congress of the United States to do what may be necessary to give full state- 
hood to the Territory of Alaska. 

Whereas the Legislature of Montana is aware of the unfairness with which 
the Territory of Alaska has been treated in its appeal for statehood; and 

Whereas the Legislature of Montana is aware of the great contributions that 
the Territory of Alaska has made to the welfare of the United States, and believ- 
ing that such contributions could be vastly accelerated by statehood; and 

Whereas the platforms of both major political parties have and do advocate 
statehood for Alaska; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has advocated statehood for 
Alaska in speeches, and before his inauguration; and 

Whereas the growth and prosperity of the Territory of Alaska, and the people 
of Alaska are seriously handicapped by the Territorial status that now exists; 
and 

Whereas the Territory of Alaska, and the people of that Territory have now 
reached a stalemate in their development that cannot be overcome until state- 
hood is granted; and 

Whereas it is to the future benefit of the United Stats of America to accelerate 
the development of the vast potential that is Alaska; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State of Montana, both house and 
senate concurring, do petition the President and the Congress of the United 
States to jointly do that which is necessary to immediately give full statehood 
to the Territory of Alaska: and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be submitted by the secretary of 

state of the State of Montana, to each of the individuals and to the chairman 

of the committee named in the title of this resolution, and also to the presiding 
officers of both Houses of the Congress of the United States. 


EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
Speaker of the House. 
PAUL CANNON, 
President of the Senate. 

Mr. O’Brien. At the start of the hearing I said we hoped to have 
hearings Monday and Tuesday of next week, due to the kindness of 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining. I find now 
that one of those days must be taken up by the special Subcommittee on 
Coal Research, so we will have a further hearing on the statehood bill 
on Monday, but not on Tuesday. 

Iam hoping— -I think it is a forelorn hope—that we might conclude 
our testimony on Monday. Of course, the other members may want 
to bring witnesses here. There have been some witnesses who possibly 
will be brought back. 

We had a lady witness on Friday, and we ran out of time in—I will 
not say in the middle of her testimony, because I could not judge its 
length. But I do think she feels she might have been cut off. I think 
she made the statement, according to the record, that she had been 
sidetracked. I do not want to be unkind, but I think it was her own 
conversational train that got sidetracked on several occasions. 

Nevertheless there is no desire to shut off any witness, and the lady 
in question will have an opportunity to appear again if she so desires, 
except that I think the committee feels there is no point in prolonging 
these hearings indefinitely, perhaps until 1960 when we might have 
that referendum that somebody suggested. 

If the committee feels that we should, we will continue for a moment 
longer and let Mr. Bartlett ask a question or two. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions to put to Gov- 
ernor Gruening. I merely want to congratulate him upon the pres- 
entation of what I consider to be a most powerful statement for state- 
hood. 

Next, I want to say that we are going to, I fear, run into a bit of a 
situation on Monday—I say this by way of expl: ination only—because 
on Monday morning the Senate Territories Committee will start hear- 
ings upon this very subject. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would think that might be worked out, because Mr. 
Rivers, who has been a paragon of patience, has yet to testify, and 
I would assume that he could come here Monday and testify while 
perhaps some of his colleagues in the delegation were testifying on 
the other side, before the other body. 

We have a Mr. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, who wants to testify. Then we had a couple of wit- 
nesses es the way who were here ready to testify, but we did not get 
to them. I do not know whether they still want to be heard. The 
president of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, for example, is one 
that comes to mind, and then we had a representative of the AFL 
CIO, who was in and had to leave before we could reach him. 

I do not want to shut anyone off at all, but I do think we have a 
pretty good record to date, and that if we could complete these hear- 
ings as soon as possible—we have the Hawatian statehood bill breath- 
ing down the back of our necks, and we are going to commence 
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hearings April 8 on that. 
committee in its wisdom « 
legislation. 

So the understanding will be that Mr. 
witness on Monday morning at 10 o'clock 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. The gentleman from 
would like to ask a question or two. 

Mr. Saytor. Governor, generally | 
There is only one thing that | might. s: 
If we are ever going to get this state 
it is going to have to come 

Mr. GRUENING. Surely. 

Mr. Savior. Believe it. We might as well be realistic and realize 
that we have got powerful leaders on both sides who are opposed 
to statehood for either Alaska or Hawaii. 

Therefore, in this statement where you made some allegations with 
regard to party lines, you might look it over and decide you might 
want to amend it, because we cannot afford to lose any friends of 
statehood because of political statements, 

Mr. Gruenine. I agree with you, Mr. Saylor. It was not an 
allusion to a party line: it was just an allusion to a change of policy, 
I was not criticising: it was just the fact that they did not, to our 
disappointment, print those hearings, and that the particular general 
legislation which we were led to hope would take place, did not. Tt 
Was not a party thing at all. Asa matter of fact. the record of both 
parties, as far as Alaska is concerned. has been very much the same. 
and it is the same now as far as statehood is concerned, 

Mr. Sartor. Governor, you know and I know that when you have 
an opponent he does not pick on your strong points, he picks on the 
weak points. Every time they can point to a fact that you are trying 
to make a political issue out of it, you give to the opponents of state- 
hood another foothold, another something to hang onto, on which 
they can jump down our throats. 

Mr. Grurnina. I appreciate your suggestion, 
lor. I will make it clear that that is not my 
been. 

As I have stated before, when I campaigned this summer I made it 
a point to make clear that in my view statehood was a completely bi- 
partisan issue. That was my view. I never once in all my public 
statements, ever raised any partisan issue. I felt it Was a matter 
far above partisanship, and I do now. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Saytor. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Just for a comment. I just want to say that I agree 
completely with my friend from Pennsylvania—that I, as he, was very 
much concerned about the present position. 

I would hope, Governor, if you feel 
statement—and there is that one reference—that you might feel called 
upon to amend, you do so, because certainly, with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, we realize we have some very rough sledding ahead, 
and we cannot afford to lose a single friend—I do not care what his 
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political affiliation may be—those of us desiring to get this statehood 
through. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Saywor. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brten. Would you not say, Governor, that some of the most 
stalwart support for statehood has come from the Republican side ? 
And I am thinking of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gruenine. It certainly has. 

Mr. O’Brien. And that some of the opposition to statehood has come 
from the Democratic side? 

Mr. Gruenrne. I think that is absolutely true of both parties. I 
think we have some of the stanchest all-out proponents in both parties, 
and we have some opponents in both parties, and there is no dis- 
tinction between them. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that is very important. I think the gentle- 
man from I ennsylvania has done a service in referring to it. I as- 
sumed that you probably meant, when you referred to the state of 
that report when the 83d Congress came into being, was that some- 
times when there is a change in control of committees, reports do not 
get printed, a little of the steam goes out—if you will forgive the 
phrase—because there is a new deal. 

Mr. GruENING. That is exactly what I meant, of course. A number 
of the committee did not return. The chaftrman of that committee did 
not choose to run for reelection. I think all members of that sub- 
committee are no longer in the Congress, and a number of them were 
not in the 83d Congress. I think, as you point out, for that reason 
there was not the same interest there would have been had they all 
stayed. I do not think it was a matter of a change of party, it was a 
matter of change of personalities. 

Mr. Sayvor. I have one or two other questions, Governor, with re- 
gard to statements which our friend, Mr. Westland, made. I am sorry 
that he left. It seems to me rather ironical that the people of the 
Pacific Northwest are objecting to Alaska having control of their own 
fisheries, because I know that when I go to the Pacific Northwest, I 
do not get treated like the re of those States. I have to pay an 
entirely different license fee. I do it because I know when those people 
from the Pacific Northwest come to Pennsylvania they pay an entirely 
different license fee than the citizens of that State. Therefore I think 
it comes with rather poor grace to expect the people of Alaska when 
they are a State to grant to the people of the Pacific Northwest the 
same rights and privileges that they would give to the citizens of 
Alaska. 

I think it is completely unfair to expect. Of course, they should be 
given the same treatment as far as fishing in the waters outside of 
territorial limits, because that is on the high seas and not subject to 
any licenses at all. 

Do you agree with that philosophy ? 

Mr. Gruenine. I think it is perfectly natural and proper for the 
people of any State or Territory to think of the interests of their own 
people. It certainly is the prior assignment of their representatives 
in Congress. 

I think there is a definite point, naturally, where unfair discrimina- 
tion, exclusion, burdensome provisions, that make it difficult or im- 
possible for other Americans to come in and have a fair share are not 
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to be tolerated. But there is a shading there that we all understand 
must exist everywhere. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Sartor. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. It seems to me that very often when the Legislatu, 
of Alaska does something to protect its rights, that is described as 
immaturity: but when a State, in conflict with another State, does it, 
then it is State’s rights. I do not think we have to go out to the 
Pacific Northwest to see a demonstration of what can happen in con- 
nection with fishing. It seems to me I read just the other dav that 
Maryland and Virginia are having quite a hot set-to over fishing 
rights, and so forth. 

I do not think that when a Territory fights for what it considers 
to be its rights, it is political immaturity. It may not always be 
good judgment. But I think that the legislature of a Territory has 
as much right to fight for the protection of its resources and its people 
as any State has. 

Mr. Sartor. Governor, it has come to my attention that the Legis- 
lature of Alaska, which I think is still presently in session, has passed 
a bill setting up a commission to handle its natural resources, fish and 
wildlife. Isthat correct / 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. 

Mr. Savior. Apparently that bill is coming under a great deal of 
discussion because it will perpetuate over a long period of years some 
of the people who, apparently the gentleman from Washington is 
trying to protect, and that is the vested fishing interests. Could you 
tell this committee about that bill, or what you know about it / 

Mr. GrveninG. I am not familiar with the provisions of that bill. 
We do not get these bills until sometime after they are passed and 
signed. But I would think that that was a matter for local deter- 
mination. 

On the other hand, I do not see how any action of a Territorial 
Legislature is necessarily binding on the subsequent State Legisla- 
tures. It will be an entirely different setup there after statehood. 
There will be a different group of legislators. There will be an ele 
tive governor who has very considerable powers. There may be an 
entirely different atmosphere, and I do not know how you can judge 
what the future State will do necessarily by what this Territorial 
Legislature does. 

I think any presumptions along that line are really premature. 

Mr. Savior. How long, Governor, does the appointed governor have 
to veto a bill of the legislature / 

Mr. Grueninc. He has 3 days while the legislature is in session. 
If he does not veto it in that time, it becomes law. 

Mr. Sartor. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Governor, at the conclusion of your statement, the 
chair did not ask any questions, as I recall. 

I would like to ask you several very brief reer All IT do de- 
sire in the answer would perhaps be “yes” or “no,” but I do think it is 
important for the purposes of summarizing. 

Do you accept the so-called Seaton-Twining withdrawal plan in 
connection with the statehood bill 4 

Mr. Gruentne. Ido. 
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Mr. O'Briex. Do you believe that a majority of the people in 
Alaska, a large majority of the people in Alaska, favor statehood 
now / 

Mr. Gruentina. I do. 

Mr. O'Brien. Do you think that Alaska, if granted statehood, can 
support that status economically ¢ 

Mr. GRvuENING. I have no question about it whatever. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that the measuring rod should not be 
the comparison of the economic status of Alaska as against New York, 
or Oregon, or Nebraska, or Pennsylvania today, but as against what 
the we States represented when first admitted to the Union? 

Mr. GRvUENING. I would say that that is not only a fair standard of 
comparison, but you will hear, when you hear Representative Rivers’ 
testimony, that the Territory of Alaska is now managing a very sub- 
stantial establishment, and taking care of practically “all of the fune- 
tions of government that its people require. 

Mr. O'Brien. One final question, Governor. 

(Questions have been asked here repeatedly about the Military Estab- 
lishment as though it were something which would fade away with 
tomorrow's breeze. Do you regard ‘the Military Establishment in 
Alaska as semipermanent in the light of world conditions? 

Mr. Gruentnc. I think it is just as permanent as anything in the 
States, and my hope is that it will not only be not diminished but 
inereased. 

I would like to just utter a sentence or two in this connection, al- 
though you asked me to reply by only “yes” or “no.” 

The people of Alaska have been far more conscious of the military 
importance of Alaska than any other people, including the Federal 
authorities in Washington. 

Our history shows that on the eve of World War II, we had no 
defenses, no national defenses in Alaska, although our Delegate at that 
time, Delegate Dimond, had pleaded ever since his election to a seat 
in Congress in 1933 for Army bases, for airbases, for naval bases, for 
the Alaska Highway, all things which would have saved Uncle Sam 
much money and lives had his advice been followed. 

Subsequently, at the end of World War IT when the Military Estab- 
lishment was practically abandoned, with the view that our troubles 
were over, it was the Alaskans who protested unceasingly that there 
was a far greater menace looming up across Bering Sea, and that 
those bases must be reestablished, recommisisoned and strengthened. 

So I feel that not only is the Military Establishment permanent, 
but that we are building on a far firmer foundation when we build 
bases on American soil surrounded by a loyal population than when 
we are building them in all parts of the world where we may never 
know when the rug may be pulled out from under u 

Mr. O’Brien. Then the military establishment can, in all fairness, 
be counted on the black ink side of your economic ledger when you are 
proposing to Congress the economy upon which you would base state- 
hood ? 

Mr. Gruenine. I certainly think so, and I think it is justified. 

Mr. O’Brten. The hearing will recess until Monday at 10 o'clock. 

(Whe my at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Monday, March 25, 1957.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 25, 





1957 


House or RepresEn'rasives, 
SuBcoMMITTEE ON TeERRITORIAL AND [NsuLAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON [nreRIOR AND INsuLAR AFFaiRs, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will be in order. 

Before proceeding with the first witness, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, Dr. Miller, has a statement. 

Dr. Mitter. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of saying 
just these few words relative to statehood for Alaska. 

Some of us have been doubly exposed to statehood for Alaska, as wit- 
nessed by the paper that comes to my desk. They are concerned about 
whether or not to count me foe or friend. I voted for it before and 
probably will again. I hope I can again. It depends on whether I 
feel they are financially able to carry on as a State. 

On the 20th of March I sent a wire to the five newsp: upers and eight 
or nine radio stations, calling attention to the statehood situation, and 
asking that they conduct a poll, if they could, with the question: “Are 
you in favor of immediate statehood for Alaska?” It was deliberately 
worded “immediate statehood.” 

That was on the 20th of March, and as of today we have received 
93 replies, 59 who write rather long letters saying “No,” in addition 
to a petition against statehood, carrying some 34 signatures. These 
are available to anyone in the committee that cares to read them, or 
look them over. Most of them want statehood sometime, but they 
say the legislature is struggling with a $40 million budget, and state- 
hood would cost them so much more that they doubt they are able to 
take care of statehood problems. 

I think the people of Alaska should weigh very carefully the ques- 
tion as to whether they would want to give up some of the benefits 
they now get, benefits through military personnel getting increased 
pay because they are in Alaska, benefits to Federal workers who get 
a 25 percent increase in pay because they do work in Alaska. If those 
people knew they were going lose that pay, they probably would not be 
too anxious for statehood. 

Alaska also has outright grants for public works, and the Alaska 
public housing program, the Alaska Land Act program, several 
important acts that Congress has passed to give Alaska special 
consideration. 
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I hope the witness this morning will help lift away some of the 
gloom and doubt as to whether they are able to exist as a State. 

Of course, the Governor’s report on Alaska has just recently been 
received and raises some additional doubts in my mind. 

I did want to say that because I am amazed at the number of letters 
that are coming back th: at are opposed to statehood. A great many of 
those in favor are merely cards, probably an inspired postcard pro- 
gram put on to stimulate people to send in poste: ards. Those who are 
opposed write rather thoughtful letters, good sound letters. 

I wanted to tell the witness that because we have heard words from 
some of the Ww itnesse S that hi irdly anyone in Al: iska Opp sed stateh« 0d. 
but on immediate statehood apparently there is quite a large segment 
of the population that is opposed. 

Mr. O’Brien. The chair thanks the gentleman from Nebraska for 
his statement. 

I am sure that he will agree the poll is still in its preliminary stage, 
and we are sure that he will report to the committee on subsequent 
results. 

Dr. Mrixier. I would like to, and these replies will be available to 
the committee staff and anyone of the committee who cares to read 
them, or the press, if they wish to look them over. I have no per- 
mission to use anvone’s name. Although most of the documents are 
signed by the people sending them, I believe there are 4 or 5 that do not 
have any names on them. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Will the gentleman yield / 

Dr. Mitier. Yes. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Just as a matter of curiosity in evaluating the poll, 
how was the list compiled of persons to whom the poll was sent / 

Dr. Miter. Simply through radio appeals. All the radio stations 
apparently ran the question, “Are you in favor of immediate statehood 
for Alaska?” And the newspapers carry a little ballot to answer. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And ask that they send their replies to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska / 

Dr. Mitier. To send the replies to me, and any member of the com- 
nuttee they want to. 

Mr. Piniion. Will the gentleman yield / 

Dr. Minuer. Yes. 

Mr. Pititon. s a matter of fact, practically every newspaper in 
Alaska is in favor of statehood. 

Dr. Mituer. Lam not sure about the Juneau paper 

Mr. Priurron. With that exception. 

Dr. Mrrer. One man sends a three-page wire saying he eventually 
wants statehood, but he lists the reasons now he feels they are not able 
to handle statehood, because of their peculiar tax situation. 

Mr. O'Brmn. Will the gentleman vield / 

Dr. Minuer. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think we should note for what it is worth, that in 
Juneau there is a substantial a of Federal employees and 
their families who might possibly be affected by statehood in a per- 
sonal way. I just note that in passing. 

I might say to the gentleman from New York that I find not only the 
majority of the newspapers in Alaska are in favor of statehood, but it 

eems to be true in the States gener: ally. I just returned from my lis- 
trict, and every newspaper in my district favors statehood. 
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Mr. Pttuson. Of course, they have carried on many crusades before 
that have subsequently proven the newspapers to be wrong. 

Mr. O’Brien. Oh, yes. 

Dr. Mituer. This wire is from William Prescott Allen, owner of 
the Juneau Daily Alaska Empire. It is a 314 page wire in which 
he outlines some of the reasons he feels they are not ready for im- 
mediate statehood. They are rather thought-provoking, and I think 
the committee will want to understand where Alaska might get their 
money if they become a State, and how they can exist, 1f they can 
exist as a Sta 

Mr. O’Brien. I am very sure the committee will take these matters 
into consideration, and future Te which come in, but 
in the final analysis the decision rests right here in Washington. 

Our first witness this morning is Ralph J. Rivers, Representative- 
elect from Alaska under the Alaska-Tennessee plan. 

[ would like to apologize to you, Mr. Rivers. You have waited 
long and patiently. 

1 would also like to e xplain that your colleagues this morning are 
in another part of the Washington arena, testifying, I believe, before 
the Senate committee. 

Mr. Rivers. Right. 

Mr. O’Brien. That accounts also for the absence of Delegate Bart 
lett, who is before the Senate committee. 

Dr. Minter. Off the record. 
(Diseussion off the record. ) 
Mr. O’Brien. Proceed, Mr. Rivers. 





STATEMENT OF RALPH J. RIVERS, REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT, 
ALASKA 














Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
glad to have the privilege of testifying before this committee in 
behalf of statehood for Alaska. First, I wish to commend the ad- 
ministration in general and the Secretary of the Interior and his 
staff in particular for their comprehensive and fair approach to 
the subject of statehood for Alaska. It is gratifying that the ad 
ministration’s suggestions maintain the overall bound: ar les of Alaska 
and I feel that the authority that eesti be vested in the President 
to make special defense withdrawals in the northern and western 
areas of Alaska, if and when necessary, coincides with the national 
security although, in my opinion, the usual withdrawal procedure 
would suffice. The fact that thet right of Alaskans to exercise voting 
privileges and to be protected in their other civil rights within the 
overall boundaries of the state, notwithstanding necessary military 
withdrawals, makes the administration’s proposal basically sound and 
acceptable. 

To avoid duplication in testimony, I endorse the remarks previously 
made by my distinquished colleagues, Senator-elect Ernest Gruening 
and Senator-elect William Egan. Accordingly. I will limit my state 
ment to the point that Alaskans have adequately manifested their 
ability to govern themselves in the American tradition. In order to 
record my qualifications as a long-time observer of Alaska’s steady 
growth and development and as one experienced in many phases 
of Alaska’ s government, I wish to state that I have been a resident 
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of Alaska for the past 50 years, during which time I served for 10 
years as United States attorney for the fourth division of Alaska, with 
headquarters at Fairbanks, 4 years as attorney general of Alaska 
with headquarters in Juneau, 2 years as mayor of the: city of Fairbanks, 
2 years as chairman of the employment aos commission and one 
session as senator in the Alaska Legislature. I also served as a dele- 
gate to the Alaska Constitutional Convention. The last 6 years I 
have engaged in the private law practice in Fairbanks, during which 
years the terms as mayor, senator and as delegate to the constitutional 
convention were concurrent activities. 

Alaskans have carried on a legislative program since passage of the 
organic act in 1912, at which time Alaska became an incorporated 
territory and began serving its apprenticeship for statehood. Not- 
withstanding the substantial limitations in the organic act, Alaskans 
have assumed the ever-growing responsibilities incident to population 
growth and demands for governmental services. To demonstrate that 
Alaskans have proved their capacity for self-government and to meet 
their financial obligations in a fair and sound manner during the period 
of rapid growth, I oa out that the 1945 Alaska Legislature appro- 
priated the sum of $5,631,822 for the expenses of the Territory cover- 
ing the biennium commenc ing April 1, 1945, and ending March 31, 
1947, and that the 1955 Alaska Legislature, in providing for the multi- 
plicity of present day government: tal serv ices, appropriated $31,015,745 
for the biennium beginning April 1, 1955, and ending March 31, 1957— 
a biennium increase of $26 million. All this was done without in- 
curing any bonded indebtedness and through reasonable revenue 
measures. 

In addition to the 1955 appropriation out of the general fund of 
Alaska, the 1955 legislature raised the previously existing tax on 
gasoline to 5 cents per gallon to bring it in line with the several States, 
thereby providing earmarked funds for highway pet poner and airport 
and harbor facilities. This tax brought im over $314 million during 
one year alone—1956. 

In addition to carrying on the regular departments and programs, 
the 1955 Alaska Legislature authorized Alaska’s Constitutional Con- 
vention and appropriated $300,000 for that purpose, resulting in the 
formation and ratification of a document which is widely regarded as 
a model in its field. 

A brief way of denoting the range of Alaska’s governmental activi- 
ties and experience is to enumerate the departments and agencies for 
which the Alaska Legislature appropriated money in 1955. I feel 
that this is a truly impressive list, embodying the functions common 
to any of the 48 St: ites, except for control of our resources and courts 
and some lesser activities, jurisdiction of which is denied us under the 
organic act. 

‘Dr. Miter. Right at that point, Mr. Chairman. As Mr. Rivers 
comes to these different departments that have some governmental 
functions in Alaska, I wish he would indicate which ones get some 
Federal assistance. I do not see in here the Alaska public works in- 
cluded in this group. 

Mr. Rivers. Alaska public works has dealt directly with the cities 
and the school districts. I do not think the Alaska public works has 
put money directly into the Territorial projects. 
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Dr. Minter. The list then does not show those that get some direct 
Federal help? 

Mr. Rivers. Not at all. 

Dr. Murr. I believe the cities have received some $70 million. 
They pay back half of it through taxes. They get 2 percent money 
and pay back some of it. 

Mr. Rivers. The city of Fairbanks uses its sales tax proceeds for 
matching APW projects. 

Dr. Mitter. Anchorage received over $9 million from the Alaska 
public works funds. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Dr. Miter. And Ketchikan received about $9 million. They pay 
back half of that, I believe, and the rest isa granttothem. That is not 
shown in this list here? 

Mr. Rivers. No. I would like to explain that this list of depart- 
ments is the list of Territorial agencies for which the 1955 Alaska Leg- 
islature appropriated money. 

Dr. Miter. Then as you go over them, will you indicate those which 
do get some Federal funds? The assistance programs all get money ; 
the road program, the airports, rivers and harbors, the agricultural 
program. They all get Federal funds. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Dr. Murer. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. That aid which is mentioned, is that peculiar to 
Alaska ? 

Dr. Mititer. No. What I wanted to say is that Alaska partici- 
pates, as far as I know, in all of the aid programs that the States 
participate in, about 60 in number. And you have some separate 
ones, like the Alaska public works that we do not have here; you 
have increased pay to Federal workers, a special land act for Alaska. 
Those we do not have in the States, of course. I think you partici- 
pate in about 60 programs about the same as the States. If there 
are any you do not participate in, I would like to have you tell me 
what they are. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Miller, this is a study show- 
ing what Alaska would pay over and above what it is obtaining as 
a territory. I mean, if it became a State it would pay out certain 
money for courts and various functions that it is not now handling. 
This does not purport to be an overall analysis. I am not prepared 
to state what all the Federal benefits are under the Federal-State 
program. 

Dr. Mruier. Are you prepared to say what burdens you may have 
to take up if you become a State? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, that is what I am going to pinpoint. 

Dr. Mruuer. I think that would be enlightening. 

Mr. Rivers. I will go ahead and enumerate activities now handled 
by the Territory: Alaska Department of Agriculture, aid to agricul- 
tural and industrial fairs; office of the attorney general; office of the 
auditor; department of aviation: banking board: board of sce 
ancy ; board of Alaska soil conservation ; board of basic sciences ; board 
of ¢ chiropr actic examiners; board of cosmetology ; board of dental ex- 
aminers; board of medical examiners; board of optometry; board of 
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pharmacy; board of real estate; nurses examining board; coal miners 
examining board; department of civil defense; division of Alaska 
communications; department of education; primary and general elec- 
tion expenses; emergency appropriation; employees old-age insur- 
ance; employment security commission ; department of finance; Alas- 
ka Department of Fisheries; fisheries experimental commission ; Gov- 
ernor of Alaska (supplementing Federal appropriation) ; Alaska 
Department of Health; office of highway engineer; juvenile homes; 
insurance department; department of labor; Alaska Industrial 
Board; department of public lands; legislative audit committee; 
legislative council; historical library and museum; department of 
libri ary service; department of mines; Alaska National Guard; pio- 
neers’ home; department of Territorial police; control of predatory 
animals; resource development board; retired employees benefits; 
support of schools; department of taxation; Territorial buildings: 
transportation to schools: treasurer of Alaska; University of Alaska; 
World War II veterans affairs; veterans service council; Alaska Visi- 
tors Association ; vocational rehabilitation ; department of public wel- 
fare; Alaska Gas and Oil Conservation Commission; Alaska Bar As- 
sociation; construction of boat harbors, jetties, dikes, and break- 
waters; Alaska land registration; interim care of mentally ill; agri- 
cultural pest and disease control fund; Alaska Safety Council; Alaska 
Wing, Civil Air Patrol; loans to cities of the third class; agricul- 
tural revolving fund; office of fire marshal; aid to prospectors and 
miners; Alaska Rural Development Board. 

To project into the future the respons sibility which Alaskans have 
already demonstrated with regard to Alaska’s financial problems, I 
submit the following an: alysis of the cost to Alaska of State govern- 
ment as compared to Territorial government : 

As above stated the cost to Alaska of Territorial government is 
largely shown in Alaska’s general appropriation act for the fiscal 
biennium ending March 31, 1957. The total shown is $31,065,745. 
Not included in this figure are special appropriations as follows: 
$300,000 for Alaska’s Constitution: al C onvention, a nonrecurrable item, 
and $237,814 for legislative purposes, being in addition to base salary 
and travel expense pertaining to the regular session paid by the F ed- 
eral Government. Also not included in said general appropriation 
are amounts needed for highway, airport, and harbor construction 
and maintenance, which are paid for out of earmarked gas tax reve- 
nues. Included in said general appropriation, however, is $1,500,000 
for new construction for the University of Alaska. Remember that 
figure is the biennial figure. 

Thus, in round figures, the cost to Alaska of Territorial es 
ment for the second year of said biennium ending March 31, 1957, is 
$15 million. 

The $15 million is derived from a Territorial income tax (12% 
percent of amount paid the United States for Federal income tax), 
business license tax—25 on first $20,000 of gross business, one-half 
of 1 percent of next $80,000 of gross, and one-fourth of 1 percent 
on all above $100,000—and taxes on fisheries, mines, liquor establish- 
ments, and other sources. Presently there is no tax on property 
outside of incorporated cities, school districts, and public utility dis- 
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tricts. Said $15 million so appropriated was divided up among the 
usual services offered by State governments. These cover matching 
expenditures in conformity with all the Federal social-security pro- 
grams, excellent public school system, university, and the other pro- 
grams hain ibove enumerated. No appropriation appears for regu- 
lation of the fisheries and wildlife, courts, basic expense of one S 
office, and salary and travel of legislature—all reserved to the Fed- 
eral Government under Territorial status. 

Generally speaking, the present sources of Territorial 1 revenue will 
support the functions already carried on by Alaska as a Territory, 
with the possible exception of the mental health progra am and care 
of the insane, turned over to Alaska by the 84th Congress, and which 
will gradually result in Alaska assuming the full burden of its men- 
tally ill. This will be offset, at least in part, by proceeds from the 
land grant authorized by Congress in the Ment: al Health Act. This 
function. however, cannot be classified as an extra expense of state- 
hood as it has already been turned over to Alaska as a Territory. 

The foregoing, which shows the scope of Territorial government 
services and finance ing, highlights the fact that the only additional 
functions under State government would be the following: Fish and 
Wildlife administration, State court system, construction of highways 
with matching funds under the Federal-Aid Highway Act, mainte- 
nance of highways, additional cost of both construction and mainte- 
nance of access roads, debt service and maintenance on essential court- 
houses, jails and administrative buildings, and operation thereof—in 
addition to 865.000 now paid per year for oper: ition and upkeep of 
the Alaska Office Building and Territorial Office Buil ling at Juneau 
and many rentals paid elsewhere in the Territory for Territorial of- 
fices—acdditional cost of legts lature, additional cost of Governor's 
office and secretary of state, additi onal cost of administering State 
domain. and miscellaneous contingencies. 

Since the purpose of this presentation is to show in general terms 
that Alaska as a rapidly growing American community, rich in re- 
sources, can atlord state! hood, and since exact figures cannot be olven 
with respect to future events, I will, by estimates, show how the above 
referenced additional] costs of statehood, on an annual basis. can be 
met. The following, for reference purposes called “Schedule of ad- 
ditional costs of statehood,” is, however, patterned upon the basis 
that the provisions of the act ve admission will contain the money 
grants for highway construction and maintenance found in the sev- 
eral statehood bills now pe nding in Congress, to wit: H. R. 50, H. R. 
S49, H. R. 1242, H. R. 628, H. R. 340, and S. 49. Should these grants 
which are set forth in section 20 of H. R. 50—and they are also set 
forth in the other bills—be denied and Alaska be left under the special 
provisions of section 107 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, 
as recommended by the Bureau of the Budget, Alaska would only 
get about $13,141,000 per year on a ° to 1 matching basis, but woul { 
be entitled to use so much thereof as nec essary for highway main- 
tenance, and thereby be under less fin: mncial strain as pertains to high- 
ways than it would under the general provisions applicable to the 
several States, under which general provisions Alaska would come 
if said section 20 is retained. 
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Schedule of additional costs of statehood 


New financial 
burden to state 


1. Fish and Wildlife Administration____.._.._._.._______ $2, 000, 000 
Less offset from license revenues______ $341, 030 
Less offset of matching funds from 
Federal Government_____._-_-____--__ 1, 023, 090 


Less following amount from proceeds of 
Pribilof Seal fisheries which new State 
would get on basis of 1955 figures under 
nestion ©. (0) 00 Bis R: 00... 2 ccawcae 635, 880 
— 2,000, 000 





(Plus $537,713 also from Pribilof hereinafter shown 
under offsets for general purposes. ) 
. Cost:of State court system (excluding marshals) _~~_ 1, 100, 000 
Less offset of fines, forfeitures, fees, et cetera_______ 500, 000 


i) 


3. State Land Office 75, 000 


Over amount already appropriated for land depart- 
ment and in addition to $15,000,000 from the 
Federal Government for interior subdivision sur- 
veys and harbors (As per Section 19, H. R. 50) 

Less offset of revenue from State domain, at least__- 75, 000 

4. Trunk highway construction (over and above Federal 
matching funds from Federal Highway Act)______ 1, 500, 000 

(Not necessarily required for first 3 years because of 
grant in Section 20, H. R. 50) 

Then State would gradually undertake matching procedure for 

next 3 years, then fully meet needs to best of its ability upon 

1 to 74% matching basis. Alaska already turning over annually 


to BPR from earmarked gas tax, more than________ $1, 500. 000 

5. Maintenance of trunk and secondary highways________ 4, 000, 000 
Offset as per highway grant in Section 20 (c) H. R. 50 

Gee, SO FOR IIND ike ed ee ge TO ee 3, 000, 000 

6. Construction and maintenance of access roads________ 100, 000 


Can be paid for out of gas tax revenues not used in matching 


for construction of primary and secondary highways and urban 
roads 


None 


$600, 000 


None 


1, 000, 000 


See ‘ics iadiiecten Sete te asc Sn A Se et TT Ba 8 gee ool De Ono Ab None 
7. Debt service and maintenance on essential courthouses 
WONG FIGIIS Gk ite ete oe de 200,000 200, 000 
(Most of administrative floor space needed by Territory out of 
Juneau is already being rented. ) 
rh. UeneeeT. Oe ee “nemnmmerime 2 Ok ed hg ie he as 150, 000 
9. Additional cost of offices of Governor and secretary of state______ 100, 000 
10. Miscellaneous additional costs__..._........_...___________ 100, 000 
OND laine A hs otk entangle ala Sn cis ele oa cc als a eee one oad 2, 150, 000 


Recapitulation of above numbered items showing new financial burden after 


specific offsets 


ee 


eee Whe. Soh Aorta ab donde Soi cee das 
State court system 
I I ha a ee ean 
Trunk highway construction 
Trunk highway maintenance 
OI FN sa oe bh EL cclesd lites a clk hei uses bee 
Courthouses and jails, etc___- 
NT TT ee a dk ee patie cuir 
ovormer dua secretary Of state oe eh 
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Total extra burdens on Alaska as a State 


0 
$600, 000 
0 
0 


0 
200, 000 
150, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 


2, 150, 000 
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Anticipated general offsets 


A. Balance—Pribilof seal fisheries after partial use under item 1 
$537, 713 
B. From forest leases, stumpage, and timber 500, 000 
C. State share of gas and oil lease proceeds, from Federal Govern- 
ment or from State domain in selected areas 125, 000 


Total of above 3 nontax sources of revenue a 1 2, 71 3 
Leaving a balance to be raised by new tax revenue which can be done 
by a 1-percent tax on property outside of incorporated areas, or 

other levies, of 987, 287 


Total of new receipts from both nontax and new tax sources__-_ $2, 150, 000 


The sources and basis of estimates above shown under costs and offsets of new 
functions of State government are set forth in the following comments: 

Item 1—F ish and wildlife: The sum of $1,676,561 is the net revenue 
which accrued to the United States from the Pribilof seal fisheries in 
1955, according to a letter from John L. Farley, Director, addressed 
to Delegate E. L. Bartlett on March 29, 1956. If 70 oa ent of the net 
proceeds are turned over to the new State each year as per section 
6 (e) of H. R. 50, the amount would be $1,17° 2 593 or some com- 
parable amount each year. As shown above in item I of the schedule 
of additional costs, the sum of $635,880 can be applied on costs of 
fish and wildlife administration, leaving a balance from said seal 
fishery money of $537,713 for general use. 

The figure of $341,030 from licenses for hunting and fishing, as 
shown under item 1 of the schedule, would be matchable on a 3 to 1 
basis, and all of the proceeds of such licenses are treated herein as 
nontax revenues because the purchase of such licenses is for the en- 
joyment of a special privilege and is optional with the purchaser. 
Hunting and fishing license fees for 1956, collected by the Federal 
Government, amounted to $170,515 based on the present low fee 
schedule. It is our belief that the fees could be doubled by the new 
State without appreciably decreasing the number of people who would 
purchase licenses. Thus the figure $341.030 is a projection based on 
such doubling of the present fees, and 3 times said amount would give 
us $1,023,090 in matching funds as shown in item 1 of the schedule. 
The figure of approximately $2 million per year for cost of admin- 
istering fish and wildlife comes from figures of the Alaska office of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Item 2—State Courts: Until the legislature of the new State meets 
and fixes the number of courts, salaries of personnel, et cetera, as pro- 
vided by the State constitution already ratified, this figure must be 
predicated to some extent on the present Feder ‘al court expense. The 
amount listed provides for three State courts and a supreme court. 
The Federal Government would continue to maintain one Federal 
court in the District of Alaska, absorbing about one-fourth of the 
total court business. The above figures do not include the operation 
of marshals’ offices. The Territory already has a good Territorial 
police force which is being financed under Territorial government and 
which will perform the State functions now being handled by the 
marshals, so this item cannot be considered an additional cost of State 
government. Of course, there would still be a marshal and deputies 
in Alaska for Federal purposes. 
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Item 38—State land office: Since Alaska has only been spending 
about $24,000 annually for land registration, it is estimated that an- 
other $75,000 per year would be needed for land office administration 
because of the land grants to the State from the Federal Government, 
Certainly this sum and probably more would be derived from State 
land sales, leases, et cetera. The Federal Government would pay 
the cost of surveying exterior boundaries of requested areas and, ae- 
cording to section 18 of H. R. 50, and other bills, $15 million would 
become available for use by the State in making interior subdivision 
surveys and for harbors. With this aid the State should manage in 
this department for about $100,000 a year. 

Item 4—Prim: ary and secondary highw: ay construction: Statehood 
would put Alaska under the Federal-Aid Highway Act on a 1 to 7% 
mate hing basis, in addition to highway ¢ onstruction grants of $46 mil- 
lion provided for in section 20 (b) of H. R. 50 and other pending bills, 

Item 5—Maintenance of primary and secondary highways: This 
would all fall on the new State, but would be cushione d_ by the grant 
authorized in section 20 (c), H. R. 50, and other bills, by $3 million for 
each of the first 5 years, $2 million for each of the poted 5 years, and 
$1 million for each of the third 5 years. It is noted that Alaska is q 
ready texine in more than $314 million per year from its motor fuel 
ents per gallon on motor fuel for roads and harbor facilities 
and 3 cents per gallon on aviation gas, the income from each being ear- 
marked, respectively, for roads, harbor facilities, and airfields. At 
least $3 million of this amount is being derived from sales of gasoline 
for motor yehicles. This will increase as population and fuel con- 
sumption increases. This source of revenue, in conjunction with the 
above referenced grants, would suffice for matching with the Federal 
Government for primary and secondary highway construction, for 
highway maintenance, and for access roads. 

Item 6—Access roads: This is covered in item 5, next above. 

Item 7—Courthouses, Jails and Offices: Transfer of the Federal 
Building in Juneau to the State, as per section 6 (d) H. R. 50, and 
other bills, plus the Alaska Office Building and Territorial Building 
already owned by the Territory, would meet all building needs at 
Juneau, the Capital, and obviate any immediate need for construction 
of a State Capitol, and about $4 million raised on the sale of bonds 
would suffice for initial needs in this category elsewhere in Alaska. 
Offices then moved into such public buildings would cut down on rent 
now paid by the Territory throughout Alaska. It is noted that the 
Territory of Alaska has no bonded indebtedness which has been prv- 
hibited by the Organic Act, until authorization to bond for $20 mul- 
lion was granted by Congress in 1956. This has not yet been used. 

Item 8—Legislature: We have allowed $150,000—additional to 
present costs being borne by the Territory—for this item. This figure 
contemplates a bicameral legislature of 60 persons, with an annual sal- 
ary and per diem, an annual session, and the general administrative 
costs of holding the annual session, as is prov ided in the constitution 
of the future State of Alaska. 

Item 9—Governor and Secretary of State: We have allowed $100,000 
for this item. It is postulated on the salaries now being paid by the 
Federal Government and other expenses incident to maintenance of 
the Governor’s house, et cetera, all of which would represent additional 
costs under statehood. It should be noted that the Territory is already 
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making appropriations to cover part of the expense of the Governor’s 
office. 

Item 10—Miscellaneous: For unforeseen items. 

General Comments: The Territory collected $20,354,126.67 in taxes 
during the calendar year 1956, according to the Territorial Tax Com- 
missioner, including $3,585,143.47—17.51 percent of the total—from 
motor fuel taxes. The gas-tax money goes to pay for functions that 
would otherwise have to be paid for out of the general fund. It is 
assumed that the same tax sources would again produce at least 
$20 million i in 1957. 

In placing the amount of $500,000 as receipts from forest leases, tim- 
ber sales, stumpage, et cetera, we have been guided by figures of the 
Forest. Service for timber operations in 1956. Under territoriality, 
Alaska receives 25 percent of forest receipts, which it would also as a 
State, which in 1956 were $608,117.64, and of which 25 percent is 
$149,997.81. This was derived from the operation of one pulp plant 
and several sawmill and logging operations in 1956. We have every 
reason to expect that by the time the first State Legislature meets we 
shall have at least one more pulp plant. Two others, as well as 
additional sawmill and other timber operations, are projected for the 
not distant future. 

As the most rapidly growing area under the United States flag, and 
the last frontier to which our fast growing population in the States can 
overflow, it can be safely predicte d that Alaska will continue to grow, 
and that tax revenues will increase in the aggregate to meet the costs 
that the proportional growth of State government will entail. It is 
also apparent that additional tax revenue will build wp with the advent 
of new industries and economic development. History shows that 
increase in pops tion and expansion of industry has invariably 
followed in the wake of statehood. This would be especially so at this 
time in oler habe? as the ampi fied road progr: im incident to the above- 
mentioned grants and full participation under the Federal Aid High- 
way Act would speed dev elop ment. Also improvement as regards 
Alaska’s freight rate situation would no doubt follow from statehood 

a consequence of removal of the discrimination in the “Jones Act” 
and be an additional stimulus to Alaska’s economy. 

It should also be noted that national defense activity in Alaska will 
no doubt continue through the foreseeable future as a generator of 
much business activity, and that fishing, mining, agriculture, tourism, 
aviation, production of electrical energy, et cetera, will continue on and 
grow and that the service industries will expand accordingly. 

Alaskans are not only asking for statehood to become fullfledged 
citizens of the U mae States with voting representatives in Congress, 
but have proved their capability to assume the full responsibilities 
involved. My years and experience in Alaska have convinced me of 
the v: re of this conclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday a Miller asked me if I would be prepared 
“Gaadteed on the letter from A. B. P hillips of Juneau. Do you want 
me to make any comment ont oon ¢ 

Dr. Miniter. I do not know if we have the time. I do not have the 
letter here. 

Mr. O’Brien. That concludes your formal! statement ? 

Mr. Rivers. That does, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. O’Brien. I would like to compliment you on the apparent labor 
you have gone to to compile these statistics. I think they are very 
pertinent and along the lines that various members of the committee 
have requested. 

I have only one question. I think you have here accurate figures, 
reasonably projected. Do you believe that industry would be more 
inclined to establish itself in Alaska if it had the stability of a State 
government ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, it is my opinion that it would because such business 
would deal with people on the home front, and would have a hand 
in what happened in State government, and would not feel the 
unease that it feels in dealing w ith remote control in Washington, D.C., 
5,000 miles away. 

Mr. O’Brien. That would add to your tax revenue, of course. 

1 noticed in your statement you said there is no real estate tax in 
Alaska, outside of the incorporated cities and school districts, and 
public utility districts. Do you believe that a considerable amount 
of the 103 million acres contained in the several bills would eventually 
become a tax base from which the new State could obtain real estate 
tax revenues ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. That 103 million acres would probably be the best and 
most available, and would become, as it is taken up and acquired by 
private ownership, taxable property, but that is projecting quite a bit 
in the future. 

Mr. O’Brten. Yes, I understand that. But of course this whole 
matter is projecting into the future. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. We have to consider not only what is, but what might 
be the result of statehood. I assume that the 100-plus million acres 
were put in there in the hope that it would become a source of real 
estate tax revenue. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I might add, though, that some 
of that probably will be leased for mineral pape and gas and oil 
purposes, and will probably not become taxable land, but will be 
royalty-paying land. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. But one way or another, I have large hopes for the 103 
million acres. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have one final question. 

[ listened with considerable interest to your background; you have 
been a resident of Alaska for 50 years, 10 years as United States attor- 
ney, 4 years attorney general of Alaska, 2 years mayor of the city of 
Fairbanks, 2 years chairman of the employment security commission, 
and 1 session as senator in the Alaska Legislature. Now you are in 
private law practice in Fairbanks. 

That is quite an extensive experience. During that period of time 
I assume you were in contact with a great many people, either as a 
public oe ial or private citizen. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is it your considered opin ion that a majority, a sub- 
stantial majority. of the people of Alaska favor immediate statehood 
_ Mr. Rivers. The answer is “Yes.” To be more specific, I think it 
1s a 2-to-1 ratio. 

Mr. O’Brien. Two-to-one? 
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Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Enere. I have no questions, but I want to compliment Mr. 
Rivers on his excellent statement, which is on a very important issue, 
and one which I am sure will be raised time and again, and that is the 

sapability of the new State of Alaska to carry the burdens of state- 
hood, which has been analyzed very carefully here in your statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Miller? 

Dr. Mitier. I think Mr. Rivers has made a very objective statement 
in analyzing the finances the very best he could. 

The one thing that has worried me and concerned me a great deal 
is the question of whether they will be able to carry on as a State, 
because they do get a good deal of assistance from the United States 
that is not given to the particular 48 States, at the present time. That 
is one reason I objected so much to Mr. Gruening’s testimony, because 
he thought they were treated as a colony and were not being treated 
on a fair basis as the rest of the States, when in fact they are on a 
preferred basis in many instances as far as finances are concerned, 
witnessed by the fact that we have the Alaska public works pro- 
gram in which some 31 or 32 millions have been spent already, and 
you have special land grant privileges the States do not have 

Of course, you get the advantage now of some increased funds. 
I believe a statement shows that $350 million of the overall income 
in Alaska comes from the Federal Government and military groups. 
I do not know how long that will continue. 

I noticed in the Governor’s statement in the 1956 annual report, it 
says that more than $100 million worth of military construction is 
being carried on in the various parts of the Territory during the year. 

I believe our appropriation bill for Alaska shows some cutback in 
the amount of construction in Alaska. I presume they are reaching 
pretty well the end of their heavy construction. Of course, that 
money is spent in Alaska, and I think that accounted for a bit of a 
swell during 1955 and 1956. 

Do you think, Mr. Rivers, that the Federal workers in Alaska would 
be willing to give up their 25 percent differential in pay when Alaska 
becomes a State ? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Miller, I do not think they would be willing to give 
up the 25 percent pay differential. But the Federal Government is 
dealing with those employees in its proprietary capacity, and I think 
should be able to continue to pay them that differential after Alaska 
becomes a State. 

Dr. Mitier. They do not do that, of course, in the States. Of 
course, the cost of living in New York is much different than in New 
Orleans or in the South, but the Federal workers do not get a differ- 
ential. In other words, you would expect the differential in pay to 
be carried on ? 

Mr. Rivers. I would, and—— 

Dr. Miter. Is that in the present bill ? 

Mr. Rivers. It is not in the present bill. It is not in any act of 
Congress. It is an administrative matter as far as I know. The 
Government, acting in its proprietary capacity, hires people. 

Dr. Mittrr. It is done by legislation on the appropriation bill. 
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Mr. Rivers. It would be on the appropriation, yes, but they regard 
those people as Overseas, and they do ae ‘knowledge the high cost of 
living there. Perhaps they woul | classify them differently in order 
to make up for that differential, if they did aw: Ly with the differen- 
tial. I really think those Fede: al people, paid on the same classifica- 
tions as they are in the St: ates, should have that differential in Al: aska 
because of the hi igher cost of living. 

Dr. Minurr. That is true in the States. Then we would have that 
problem, I presume, in some of the States. 

I note the Governor’s report said that traffic figures show 124,496 
civilians entered Alaska during the year 1955, while 130,000 left 
Alaska. Does that mean Alaska may be losing a little population? 

Mr. Rivers. That is talking about the number of those who go 
ee the customs office, the tourists that come in and those who 
vo out, is it not? That is "the vutomobile traffic, consisting of thou- 
oa hy cars coming up from the States in the spring, some for tourist 
purposes, others for seasonal employment. Many more come in than 
drive back out I might add, some car owners sell their cars up 
there, and fly back out in the fall. But it is interesting to observe 
how many people are traveling over the highway. 

Dr. Mitier. The last budget that you mentioned here is around 
$31 million ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, Mr. Miller. 

Dr. Mitier. Do you know what they are wrestling with at the 
present time ? 

Mr. Rivers. You said $40 million. 

Dr. Mivxier. $40 million. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Phillips said $42 million. Mr. Egan stated that 
on word from Ken Johnson, the finance chairman, the appropriation 
for the coming bienuium probably would end up to be about $38 
million. 

Dr. Mituier. That is a considerable increase, of course ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is quite an increase. 

Dr. Miniter. How much do you estimate the additional cost would 
be if Alaska were eranted statehood ? l am not quite able to deduct 
it from your figures here. 

Mr. Kivers. It came, in round figures, to a million dollars a year. 

Dr. Miitter. A million dollars / 

Mr. Rivers. A year, after noting the specific and general offsets. 
One offset is the $1,100,000 from the Pribilof sealery, as provided in 
H. R. 50, and I have stated where my saibanriin comes from. It 
comes from a letter from Director Farley that 70 percent of the net 
amount derived would have come to $1,100,000. That is an item as 
an offset that we do not get under Territorial! status. 

Dr. Mitier. You think you should have that as an offset? 

Mr. RIVERS. Yes, I do. 

Dr. Mitter. Do you think v ve ought to continue the Alaska Public 
Highway Authority just for the new State / 

Mr. Rivers. You are speaking of the Alaska public works? 

Dr. Minter. Alaska es re vorks, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. We have n heavily impacted from a defense stand- 
point. All of the rb nts of high-school age, living at Ladd Field, 
for instance, go to the new $2 million high school which Fairbanks 
has built. That was baailt as an Alaska public works project. I 
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believe that the Federal Government is going to have to continue 
dealing with us as a defense impacted area to a certain extent, and 
I believe it has done so with certain cities in the States. 

Dr. Mitier. They get some school impact moneys in some of the 
States and Territories and cities. I presume that might be fair for 
Alaska. But I am wondering whether, if we had a special public 
works program for Alaska, maybe New York, or my State of Ne- 
braska would want a special public works program for their States 
where they have some military installations. They hate to give them 
up because they bring a lot of money into those communities. I 
presume you get some money from the military in Alaska. 

The suggestion comes from a number of these folks that have 
opposed Alaska that there ought to be a special tax concession in 
Alaska, which rather appealed to me, like we do, for instance, with 
Puerto Rico, where mining, lumber, and pulp industries, or other 
businesses that might come up there might get some tax concession 
over a period of time, in order to attract people to the new State. 
Would you think that would be right and proper if you became a 
State / 

Mr. Rivers. It would be right and desirable from the standpoint 
of developing Alaska as an important strategic area, but I do not 
know whether it would be legal. I do not know upon what on the 
Federal Government would grant an exemption in a particular State 
not included in its general exemptions for business all over. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Dr. Mituer. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think the gentleman from Nebraska had in mind 
not the Federal Government proposing it in Alaska, but in Alaska 
itself as a State granting those concessions as some States now do. 

Mr. Rivers. We have some measures, and have taken measures for 
tax incentive already as far as the Territory is concerned. But it 
has been propose “l—and I think that was your reference, Mr. Miller— 
that the Federal Government should figure some way of giving tax 
incentive to new business in Alaska. Am J] not right ? 

Dr. Minter. That is one of the suggestions in the wires. 

Your increased costs vary a great deal from the ones suggested 
in many of the wires I have received. 

This man Says: 

The present Alaska Legislature is having tremendous problems raising 
the $40 million budget that they must have, and it is estimated that state- 
heod must cost at least another $40 million, which would bankrupt 90 percent 
of us now residing in Alaska who have investments here. A great majority 
of the people of Alaska, like myself, are in favor of statehood, but first an 
equitable tax situation will be necessary so that ail Alaskans could enjoy 
the equal tax benefits which only the Federal employees now enjoy as things 
now stand. 


I will not read all the rest of the wire, because it is a long wire. 


My own people were among the early settlers in Alaska, moving here from 
the State of Washington, which was Oregon Territory when my people settled 
there. It is safe to say that 75 percent of the real established people in 
Alaska do not want statehood until some Federal tax concession hus been 
worked out. Of course, we all want statehood, but with the present leaders 
and thinkers that believe that putting another tax on salmon and a greater tax 
on pulp and timber industries, the shipping industry, and the mining industry 
so that they can protect their political jobs is not the kind we want up here in 
Alaska. 
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It is a rather emotional wire in some respects. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Miller, I know that statehood would not cost $40 
million more a year. Mr. Phillips included all the employment 
security contributions in his total of taxes. Well, that is primarily a 
cost of doing business, and it applies all over the country. It isa 
Federal progr: im. We have got to comply with it whether we want 
to or not. I do not think that in any analysis comparing us with 
other States we should include the employment secur ity contributions 
as taxes and then figure a per capita from that kind of a computation, 
It is not a fair analysis. 

These people who do not go into details, and say it will cost $40 
million more a year, and so we cannot afford it—those documents have 
to be regarded for what they are worth. 

Dr. Mirxrr. I think that is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Rivers, I want to compliment you on the fine 
statement you made. I think this type of factual information js 
just the type we have been lookmg for, and certainly to me it is much 
more effective than the type of statement which waves the flag and 
does not get down to earth. 

Ihave a very close friend of mine in Alaska, and he writes me a letter 
that just came in this morning, making some on-the-ground observa- 
tions in Alaska. 

He makes three points: 

First, he raises the question about the disproportionate representa- 
tion in the fact that you would have 2 Senators representing 150,000 
people, or approximately 75,000 per Senator. which of course has been 
gone into before. But he points out that this is disproportionate to 
the other States, and while some of the smaller States per haps did 
not have more than that number when they became a State, he still 
feels that the matter is one that should be looked into very carefully. 

Secondly, he states that— 

Statehood, much ballyhoo and pretty speeches to the contrary notwithstanding, 
is not going to be a cure-all for Alaskan problems. The tax base here is essen- 
tially nonexistent. 

I am glad to have you present these figures for the record to give 
us the picture, because I think this man is stating the views of a lot 
of people. 

The distances, too, are most formidable, and the economy is based almost wholly 
on defense, a situation which most Americans hope will not continue ad infinitum. 


And third—and this T would like you to comment on: 

If the actions of the last two legislatures are indicative of the future political 
maturity, whatever that is, it is not at all assured. You should observe some of 
their actions: No. 1 of which I think is attempting to enact legislation authorizing 
the Territorial government to use fund C, a Federal fund set up for the opera- 
tion of the court system in Alaska. It only takes a glance at Territorial finance 
problems now to envision the difficulties which will exist when and if the 
Alaskans have to support their own courts and their own civil government. 

Would you care to comment on those class C funds ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I would like to first comment about political 
maturity. I consider that the gage of political maturity is not the few 
crackpot bills that are mtroduced in every legislature; the gage of 
political maturity is what bills get through the legislature 
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I have noticed in the past that there are always a few pet bills, or 
odd bills, or maybe they are crackpot bills, and that the press has made 
quite a stir about them, especially the Juneau Empire, all of which is 
taken care of by the time the process is completed, and these bills go to 
the Territorial senate, or the reverse route as the case may be, where 
those that are really ss advisable are eliminated, and they do not 
become law. 

A study of the 1955 session laws would show virtually nothing but 
sound and constructive work and legislation. 

The document which is our proposed State constitution is certainly 
the product of mature political thinking. We could not operate all of 
the departments and agencies that I have enuinerated here to meet the 
current need for public services, had we been an irresponsible group 
of people. We could not have maintained and built up, in the first 
place, the first-class educational system we have, and a university, if 
we had not been politically mature. 

Mr. Dawson. Nor will you be able to bring industries into Alaska if 
they get the impression you are not mature ? 

Mr. Rivers. We would not. I would also sa y the governor general 
bill which has cropped up periodically for the last 15 years, was side- 
tracked again this time. 

Mr. Dawson, you appeared to think the other day that the legislature 
in rejecting certain board appointments was violating a basic law. 
But those boards were all created by the Alaska Legislature with 
reference to Alaska programs, and Alaska legislators extended the 
courtesy years ago of having the appointive governor act as the ap- 
pointing power. Although there have been some difficulties and some 
hassles over the years, they still extend that courtesy to the appointive 
governor, although the Alaska Legislature is authorized to create a 
general manager or governor general with the power to make those 
strictly Al: iska board appointments. 

What they did in rejecting quite a few of those appointments, Mr. 
Dawson, was not a violation of any basic law by which they were 
bound. They were not outlaws in doing it. 

Mr. Dawson. In view of their desires for self-government, why did 
they transfer those appointive powers to the governor, rather than 
retaining them in the legislature? 

Mr. Rivers. That goes back to the first board which was created in 

1913. If there is not a difference of political complexion, if the gov- 
ernor, appointive though he may be, happens to belong to the same 
political party, he manages to work it out with the legislature so there 
is not too much diflie ulty. But where there is a governor of a different 
political party than the legislature itself, then there is a difference 
In viewpoint and in political emphasis that causes those differences 
between the governor and the legislature in connection with board 
appointments. 

Mr. Dawson. What are the class C funds? 

Mr. Rivers. Fund C in the courts there is made up of the proceeds 
of the filing fees, the recording fees that are handled through the com- 
missioners’ courts and the recorders’ offices, fines and forfeitures, all of 
which go into a Federal fund called Fund C, and that is used by the 
judges 1 up there for paying many of the expenses of the operation of 
the United States District Court. 
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Mr. Dawson. And what is this bill that the man refers to? 

Mr. Rivers. I do not know. 

Mr. Dawson. It was a bill which would use up those Class C funds, 

Mr. Rivers. It could not. It might have been a memorial. The 
Bar Association asked the Legislature to authorize the appointment 
- two new judges to be associated with the district judges now serving 

1 Alaska, to be paid for by the Territory of Alaska, but it would take 
a cha ingeé in our Organic Act to make that possible. I believe it was 
in this e fort to get more judges, which we need, that there was prob- 
ably something proposed that, with Federal authorization, we might 
divert some of Fund C to help pay for these extra judges. That is my 
guess. 

Mr. Dawson. I notice, according to your statement, that in the event 
of statehood you propose just one Federal court in Alaska. 

Mr. Rivers. That is in House bill 50. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you feel they would be satisfied in Alaska with 
just a court in, say, southeastern Alaska, and no court up in Fairbanks? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Dawson, the so-called district courts up there now 
have all the powers and functions of the United States district courts 
when a Federal matter comes before them, but they are actually courts 
of general jurisdiction, and handle mostly local matters. 

Mr. Dawson. L understand that, and— 

Mr. Rivers. Alaska has no quarrel with just having one Federal 
judicial district up there after we get to be a State, because the bulk 
of the business handled by the judges up there now is local, and there- 
fore there would only be enough business, I think, for one Federal 
district court. , 

Mr. Dawson. There certainly should not be more than enough 
business for one with a population of 170,000. But the point I am 
making, you have these tremendous distances from down in Juneau, 
in southeastern Alaska, up into the interior where Fairbarks is. Do 
you not think there would be a clamor on to have another Federal 

ourt farther inland ? 

Mr. Rivers. No, I do not. I think they might place that Federal 
court at Anchorage instead of Juneau, however, because it would be 
more centrally located. But we fly to Juneau in 4 hours. People 
who want to go to just a Federal district court would simply fly there 
for lunch. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all, Mr. Chairman, except I want to commend 
Mr. Rivers for a fine presentation, and I think he has made a good 
bipeenerres personally in his visits with various Congressmen. 

yuld IT ask at this time permission to insert in the record at the 
appro} riate place the data which I have handed to the chairman from 
the Bureau of E mp! loyment Security, showing the amount of civilian 


employment in Alaska from the period of June 1955 to December 
19552 

Mr. O’Brien. This is official material from the Office of Program 
Revision and Analysis, Bureau of Employment Security. I believe 
that would go into the record where Miss Stuart requested it. 


Mr. Dawson. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, that is so ordered. (See p. 301.) 

The gentleman from New York, Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Prion. I would like to add my commendation for the com- 
pilation of the financial figures contained in your statement, although 
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I must warn you I cannot quite agree with your conclusion as to 
statehood. 

This is a lot of seemingly imposing figures you have got. May I 
ask how you make your estimate, Mr. Rivers, as to the cost of the 
services that may come after statehood? On what do you base your 
figures? What basis do you use ? 

Mr. Rivers. Shall I use the courts as an example? 

Mr. Pruuion. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I have the cost of the district courts in Alaska, and we 
have based what it would cost us to operate the State courts on what 
it has been costing the Federal Government to do so. We have also 
taken into consideration that the United States district court would 
take care of about one-fourth of the business, which is Federal busi- 
ness, and we would say the set-up to take care of only the local business 
would cost us approximately what the Federal Government is pay- 
ing at the present time. 

Mr. Priuuion. You have there “Cost of State Court System (exclud- 
ing marshals), $1,100,000. Why do you exclude the marshals? 

Mr. Rivers. I will put it this way: I mean, after Alaska gets to be 
a State you would still have a United States marshal and some depu- 
ties, but here we have already—— 

Mr. Pitition. You would also have to have marshals and deputies 
and court eriers, et cetera, to man your State courts, would you not ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. We have already established a rather compre- 
hensive territorial police system for which we are already paying. I 
think we are paying about a quarter of a million dollars a year. 

Mr. Piniion. How does the police system work into a court system ? 
The court system is separ ate from a polie e-enforcement agency. 

Mr. Rivers. It is this way: The United States marshals now, which 
are costing $400,000 & year, are process servers, and they also do a 
certain amount of law enforcement. Our territorial police are doing 
the bulk of the law enforcement. We would implement by having 
our territorial police do some of the process serving. But we al- 
ready have a very substantial police system in the Territory which 
would become the law-enforcement body, and that is why we do not 
have to count the marshals, because there will certainly be marshals 
in the Federal employ handling the Federal phase through the 
United States district court in Alaska. But the rest of it we can 
handle with our territorial police, and with a few more process servers. 

Mr. Piuuton. I still do not know whose estimate this is. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not an estimate. 

Mr. Pinnion. $1,100,000. Is that your estimate of what it would 
cost to operate the State court system ? 

Mr. Rivers. No. I have the figures here, Mr. Pillion. This is ob- 
tained from the Justice Department. Do you want me to read these 
igures into the record ¢ 


Mr. Pri LON, No. 


I notice here you have—Less offset of fines or forfeitures and fees, $500,000, 
eaving a net new financial burden to the State of $600,000. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Pinnion. How do vou estimate those fines ? 
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Mr. Rivers. There is probably a record of all the fees and fines and 
forfeitures for the four district courts in Alaska. The Alaska State- 
hood Committee made a survey on that and provided me the figures, 

Mr. Pitiion. That is the statehood commission ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. The statehood committee did that. 

Mr. Pintx10on. Do you know of any courts that operate on that basis, 
on which they obtain half of the cost of operation from fines and 
fees—in the States? 

Mr. Rivers. I have not made any study on that. 

Mr. Pinion. Do you know what the ratio between the cost of 
operating State courts and the criminal fines and fees obtained is? 

Mr. Rivers. No, Mr. Pillion- 

Mr. a I cert: em surprised that you expect your courts 
to operate on the basis of 50 percent of the costs coming out of criminal 
fines. You would have to ask the judges to really bear down on their 
fines to raise that kind of money for the support of a State court svstem. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Pillion, may I remark that 
this figure is what it is going to cost us over and above what we are 
paying now. 

Mr. Puntox. That is right, upon the expectation that you will 
derive $500,000 in fines. 

Mr. Rivers. Not all fines: some. 

Mr. Puaxron. Fines and fees and forfeitures. 

Mr. Rivers. And fees and forfeitures. That is an estimate of 
the Alaska Statehcod Committee, which is based on contacting the 
clerks of the courts in the four divisions. 

Mr. Pinion. IT note, Mr. Rivers, that your complete statement is 
based here upon figures for the years 1955 and 1956, running into 
1957: is that correct ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes: that is correct. 

Mr. Prnitox. Of course, that period is a period in which you had 
a tremendous buildup of defense activity unparalleled in the history 
of Alaska. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Rivers. No: I donot think so. I think that the biggest of the 
construction activity was over a couple or three years ago. The DEW 
line and White Alice were the main Federal construction projects I 

saw going on in my area Jast summer. 

Mr. Prraz0n. In 1956—T have a figure submitted here by the mining 
association. The gentleman who made that statement was Mr. Frank- 
lin, who says that the defense and/or Government spending for the 
year 1956 amounted to $355 million. Is that a reasonable estimate 
of defense moneys put into Alaska for the vear 1956? 

Mr. Rivers. I have some figures here. Did you label that as Fed- 
eral spending or defense spending? 

Mr. Piniton. Defense and/or Federal spending. Do you have 
the defense figures ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. Mr. Bartlett’s office gave me a memorandum 
this morning, if I can put my hand on it. 

For 1955, defense construction in place 

Mr. Prtron. Defense what? 

Mr. Rivers. Defense construction in place, meaning particular 
sites, $109.388,000. 

Mr. Prnzi0on. $109.388.000 ? 
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Mr. Rivers. That was for 1955. These figures are from the Alaska 
Resource Development Board, Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Prution. What was defense spending over and above defense 
construction? That is for the maintenance of approximately 55,000 
defense service people. Do you have that, Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. That, Mr. Pillion, is not included here. 

Mr. Puxto0n. I see. 

Mr. Rivers. But I would say, in answer to your question, that if 
you figured all of the military operations on military bases and the 
pay rolls of the military personnel, along with the construction, your 
figure is probably correct. I am not questioning it. But that is « 
Federal operation that will go on regardless of whether we are a 
State or Territory. I know it costs a lot of money to operate military 
bases. 

Mr. Prizt0oN. You do not expect that $109 et of military con- 
struction is going to go into Alaska every year, do you, indefinitely ? 

Mr. Rivers. I believe that the couatiaslaie will gradually taper 
off, but it is amazing how one thing leads to another. Five years 
ago nobody dreamt about the W hite Alice line or the DEW line. 
Weapons become obsolete and have to be replaced, and installations 
are all changed as the new weapons come in. 

Mr. Pitut10on. I understand that, Mr. Rivers. 

Now, compared with your civilian economy, which is estimated 
and again this is Mr. Franklin’s figure—your total mining industry 
had a gross income of $24 million; your forestry had $34 million; 
your fishing had $78 million; your farming and miscellaneous, $8 
million. That is about $145 million was your total gross production, 
total Territorial income. 

Mr. Rivers. I have some very interesting figures here, but I do not 
think I have the total Territorial income. But I could provide that 
for you. 

Mr. Prr1i0Nn. If your total civ ys nondefense income is only $160 
million, and you have $109 million heaped on — of that in construc- 
tion alone, and then another $200 millbes or $300 million in defense 
spending over and above milits ry constr uction, would you say that 
is a normal state of affairs upon which to base a tax estimate for the 
future of $30 million or $40 million in a biennium ? 

Mr. Rivers. No; for the reason that 1 question your figure of $145 
million as total income. 

Mr. Piuui0on. I have Mr. Franklin’s figures here. 

Mr. Rivers. I do not know where he got it, but in 1955 our total 
wages paid in covered employment were $173,889,000. Wages in cov- 
ered employment does not include all the earnings of all of the 
businesses. So that figure is wrong. 

Mr. Priuton. I have Mr. Franklin’s statement read by him, March 
15,1957. ‘The census would probably give more accurate figures, but 
I do not have that before me. 

Mr. Rivers. Mav I comment further? 

Mr. Priuton. Surely. 

Mr. Rivers. I have found an item under this Alaska Resource De- 
velopment Board’s figure—gross volume of business reported, based 
on business license returns, $493,974,000 and that was only on business, 
the gross volume of business based on the business license returns. 
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On top of that are the amount of wages paid in covered employment, 
which are $173,889,000. 

Mr. Piwtion. Then I think Mr. Franklin’s figures need rechecking, 

Mr. Ansorr. May I make an observation, Mr. Pillion ? 

Mr. Pizuion. Surely 

Mr. Assorr. With the Federal income tax paid into the Govern- 
ment running around $160 to $170 million could not conceivably be 
gross Income or gross receipts. Your first figure, I believe, will say 
‘gross military outlay”. The second figure in the statement: you were 
Rts ng from what have appeared te o be gross income, but on the basis 
of $50 to $60 million Federal income-tax returns filed in Alaska—and 
concededly a number of corporations doing business in Alaska file in 
Delaware, New Jersey, the State of Washington and the State of 
California or elsewhere—it would seem that the figure that Mr. Rivers 
just gave would probably relate to each other. 

Mr. Pittion. Maybe I had better read the full sentence, and I 
read it to Mr. Rivers: 
the total annual Territorial income has been estimated at $500 million by the 
United States Department of Commerce for the year ended December 31, 1956, 


This is broken down as follows, and these figures are from the Terri- 
torial commissioner of mines in Alaska Resource Development Board: 
Mining industry, $24 million: forestry, $34 million; fishing, $78 mil 
lion; farming and miscellaneous, $8 million: defense and/or Gover 
ment spending, $355 million; for a total of $500 million. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield # 

Mr. Priui0on. Yes. 


Mr. O’Brien. Is there any figure in there for tourism, for exam pl 
Would any of those fioures cover the revenue from tourists? 

Mr. Pirzr0on. I could not say, except as it might come unde 
salabecibiiaamae 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Pillion, that $500 million is not far off according t 


my figures. For 1955 I added the $493 million plus for the gross 


volume of business reported under Alaska’s business license tax to the 
wages paid in covered employment—I guess I made a mistake here. 


Mr. Pitii0on. We are not talking about business now, we are talking 


about income of the people and where they derive it from. That is 
what this figure is. 

Mr. Rivers. It is about 500 million. 

Mr. Prrxton. That is about correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. It figures a little more than that here, but not far 
enough apart to argue about. 

Mr. Prnuion. Of that figure, approximately $355 million comes from 
defense and other Government spending. That is not the true econ- 
omy. The true economy, I presume is reflected by the $160 million 
contained in your forestry, fishing, farming, and mining. 

Mr. Rivers. May I comment ? 

Mr. Pinut0on. Yes. 

Mr. Rrvers. I think we are going to be operating military bases uy 
there into the foreseeable future—into the unforeseeable future. In 
this cold war Alaska is a most highly strategie place, and I think 
military spending is going to become normal. 

Outside of the fact that construction is going to slacken down, you 
are going to have the Federal Government up there with its military 
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bases and personnel and all of its activities indefinitely. That is part 
of what we are postulating statehood upon. 

Mr. Pitxii0on. You are neither an expert in the State Department nor 
an expert in defense, I do not believe, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I quite agree. 

Mr. Piti0N. So everyone’s estimate as to what will happen in the 
future in our relations with Russia—well, we all have our opinion. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Prnni0on. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say to the gentleman, one of our earliest wit- 
nesses was General Twining. I have read some interesting informa 
tion about him. He is to be the new Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. He testified very clearly, very frankly, that he believed the 
maintenance of a high military establishment in Alaska would be 
necessary into the foreseeable future. He gave it as his impression; it 
was part of the economy. 

Mr. Prnui0oN. If the Chair would excuse me, I also have in mind Mr. 
Twining’s statement to the effect he is having no trouble with his 
defense operations up there now and the statehood would not matter 
too much so far as the operation of the defense necessities are concerned. 

Mr. O’Brien. I agree with the gentleman, but I think when he made 
that statement he was answering: 

Mr. Pinion. Mr. Twining was also speaking purely as a military 
expert and not a diplomat or international expert. 

Dr. Mitter. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Puni0on. Yes. 

Dr. Mriter. In looking over your statement, Mr. Rivers, for in- 
stance, the Tennessee plan they put into effect, Alaska paid for that? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. They appropriated $147,000 for that for the 
next 2 years. 

Dr. Mriuer. $147,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Dr. Mirier. An editorial I have here from the Ketchikan Daily 
News says that the House bill relating to salaries of Tennessee plan 
Senators and Representatives passed both houses. The sum of 
$185,925.41 or so much thereof as may be necessary was appropriated. 
The breakdown: 

Rentals, $9,600; salaries, $60,750; per diem, $35,040; typewriters, S700; 
stamps, $5,000; secretaries, $28,600; telephones, $2,000; dictaphones, $7,501.41 : 
travel, $18,000; stationery and office supplies, $2,500; public relations and 
miscellaneous, $28,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Miller. I want to correct what I said. I was think- 
ing of $174,000 but I recall now it turned out to be $185,000. 

Dr. Minuer. $185,000 ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, for the biennium beginning January 1, 1957. 

Dr. Mitier. The editorial raises this question. Maybe you had 
better help the editor out. 

Surely no one can say that Alaska is not going first class. It would be inter- 
esting to learn how that $28,000 for public relations and miscellaneous was 
spent, not to mention the other substantial appropriation. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, it will. I think we will turn some of it back to 
them, so to speak. 

Mr. Pinii0on. With regard to the Tennessee plan, now that the gen- 
tleman has raised it, what is the Tennessee plan ? 
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Mr. Rivers. That is patterned after what Tennessee did in 1796. 

Mr. Prtz10N. What did they do? 

Mr. Rivers. Tennessee got tired of waiting for Congress to proceed 
to take the initiative and pass a statehood act, so Tennessee wrote 
its own constitution, just as Alaska has done and picked out two people 
to come to Washington, as United States Senators and ask for admit- 
tance. Congress did promptly pass an act making Tennessee a State. 
That was followed 30 years later by Michigan, and then subsequently 
by Minnesota, Oregon, California, Iowa, and Kansas. 

Mr. Prion. It is a means, then, of putting a little pressure on 
Congress to admit Alaska to statehood; is that it / 

Mr. Rivers. That is one way of putting it, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Pitiion. I must commend the gentleman for his forthrightness 
anyway. 

Let’s get back to the Tennessee plan. The Northwest ordinance set- 
ting up the Northwest territory contained a provision, as I under- 
stand it—and correct me if I am wrong—which is said that parts of 
that territory will be admitted to statehood upon a condition, and the 
condition contained in that very basic instrument upon which the 
Tennessee plan is patterned, is to the effect that these areas shall be 
eligible or become eligible for statehood upon obtaining a population 
of 60,000 persons. 

Does the gentleman recollect that portion of the ordinance ? 

Mr. Rivers. I do not know what ordinance you are talking about. 

Mr. Piniion. Anyway, they set up a population standard or gage by 
which they would determine whether the area had enough population 
to warrant giving them statehood. 

Now at that time the Congress thought in its wisdom, the new States 
should have 60,000 population, and the total population of the 
United States was approximately 4,000,000. In other words, one- 
sixtieth of the whole United States is what Congress at that time 
thought a new State ought to have. One one-sixtieth of the whole 
United States. However, today the population of Alaska is not one 
one-sixtieth but one one-thousandth of the United States population as 
a whole. So that by the Tennessee plan itself vou are not eligible for 
statehood on the basis of population upon the thinking of Congress at 
that time that population is a basic element in deciding whether or not 
an area or territory shall become entitled to statehood. 

Mr. Rivers. They must have let the bars down on Nevada then, be- 

cause it only had 40,000 when it got statehood. 

Mr. P ILLION. J am té wking about the Te snnessee plan as being advo- 
cated here as a basis for admission. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Pillion, I would like to explain that this is the 
Alaska-Tennessee plan. 

Mr. Priui0on. I see, modified by “Alaska”? 

Mr. Rivers. The plan consists of the procedure of writing our con- 
stitution at our own expense instead of waiting for an enabling act, 





and then hoping that Congress will recognize the constitution later, 


and electing representatives subject to statehood legislation. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Pitxion. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would just like to make a slight comment on this 
pressure being applied to Congress. I wish that all the presure ap- 
plied to Congress on various legislation was as open and above board 
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as that applied by the members of the Alaska-Tennessee plan delega- 
tion. There are other pressures which appear in other forms. 

Mr. Prri0n. Yes, but this is so persistent and so constant. It keeps 
coming up every year. I wish there would be a holiday or a morato- 
rium declared upon it so we are not always considering it. There 
ought to be some decent interval between. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might tell the gentleman how we could end it all— 
give them statehood, and then we would have no more troubles. 

Mr. Priuiion. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Tayxor. Mr. Rivers, one question. I believe you stated that 
except for persons paying real estate taxes on property within in- 
corporated villages and cities there are no land taxes collected in 
Alaska, is that right? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Taytor. Would you elaborate on the statement with reference 
to the lack of private land holdings in the territory ? 

What I have in mind here is a clarification of this thought: A per- 
son buys land or homesteads land outside of the incorporated areas, 
what tax does he have to pay on that property ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. There is no property tax on that particular type of 
patented holding. A person might get a patent, and then if a city 
expands its boundaries he might come within the city, or an incor- 
porated school district might be formed in the area and in the incor- 
porated school district might put a one percent tax on his land. But 
if he is outside of all the incorporated districts, he is owner of the 
land, and there is no tax on land areas outside of incorporated 
districts. 

However, the Alaska legislature is working on a bill now that might 
result in a one percent or one and one-half percent tax on lands out- 
side of incorporated districts. 

Mr. Taytor. It does not make any difference whether he obtains 
the land under the Veterans’ Act or how he obtains it? 

Mr. Rivers. He gets it from the Federal Government because there 
is all Federal domain outside of our incorporated cities and districts, 
except for prior entries or withdrawn areas. 

Mr. Taytor. How many incorporated areas are there in the Ter- 
ritory ? 

Mr. Rivers. I cannot say. 

Mr. 'Tayvor. A sizable group, though ? 

Mr. Rivers. I guess I could sit down and count up all the incor- 
porated towns. 

Mr. Taytor. That is not necessary. Suppose we have a corporation 
or a large business owning property, does that same provision apply 
to them ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, just the same as tothe individual. Ifa tax on land 
outside of the incorporated districts is imposed, it would not matter 
whether the ownership is in a corporation or in an individual, the tax 
would apply. But we regard the tax on land and improvements out- 
side of incorporated districts as one of our legitimate sources for 
increasing our income to meet thet needs of statehood. 

Mr. Tayxor. Would there have to be any changes in your legisla- 
tion to permit the application of land taxes ? 
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Mr. Rivers. It would take an appropriate act of the Alaska legis- 
iature, but we do not need any further congressional authority. 

Mr. Taytor. That is the point I wanted to make—that this would 
be again something entirely in the hands of the new State legislature, 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Taytor. That is what I wanted to bring out. Thank you, 
That is all I had. 

Dr. Minurer. I have one more question. The Territory as such 
has no sales tax ? 

Rivers. That is right. 

Dr. Miniter. The sales tax is reserved to the cities and towns? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, on an optional basis, and even some of the cities 
do not have it. 

Dr. Minter. How many cities now have the sales tax / 

Mr. Rivers. The main cities, with the exception of Anchorage— 
Fairbanks, Juneau, Ketchikan, Sitka and Nome. 

Dr. Miter. They havea sales tax ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Dr. Miuter. They use that money to match the public works pro- 
cram or for other things? 

Mr. Rivers. [ can say Fairbanks uses its money for capital im- 
provements, and part of the sales tax money is used to match with 
the Federal Government on the APW projects. But I am not sure 
how Ketchikan and Juneau use theirs. ‘Those taxes are all generally 
for a he period of time for spec ific purposes that are specified in 
the city ordinance. Special projects are paid for by the sales tax 
money. 

Dr. Minter. You also have a Territorial income tax of about 1214 
percent of what you pay the Federal Government? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Mitter. While there is no real property tax? 

Mr. Rivers. Not imposed by the Territory, no. 

Dr. Mituer. How about the cities? 

Mr. Rivers. The cities all have property taxes. 

Dr. Miturr. The citie s all hi ave property taxes ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, and they tax up to about 20 mills. Fairbanks and 
Anchorage tax 20 mills. Ketel hikan had it down to 15 mills when | 
was attorney general. 

Dr. neien, R. “The cities have bonded themselves for certain public 
works, certain improvements ? 

Mr. Rivers. With the consent of Congress, both Anchorage and 
Fairbanks and Juneau and Ketchikan carry some bonded indebted- 
ness, yes. 

Dr. Minter. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Aspsorr. Mr. Chairman. Article 5 of the Ordinance of 1787 
P eevee for the Northwest Territorial Government to which refer- 
ence has been made in the last sentence thereof reads: “And when- 
ever any of the said States shall have Se eee free inhabi- 
tants therein, such States shall be admitted, by its delegates, into 
the Congress of the United States on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States, in all respects whatever: and shall be at liberty to form 
a nermanent constitution and State government.” 

Then this proviso : 
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The Constitution and Government, so to be formed, shall be republican, and in 
conformity to the principles contained in these articles, and, so far as it can 
be consistent with the general interest of the confederacy, such admission shall 
be allowed at an earlier period, and when there may be a less number of free 
inhabitants in the State than 60,000. 

That is the eee in the Northwest Ordinance, which at that 
time applied to between 3 and 5 States and was later extended, of 
course, to the Territory acquired by the Louisiana Purchase. And 
I believe a total of 10 States came in under that formula, with several 
instances where the population was, in fact, considerably less than 
60,000 people, apparently under the proviso which is attached to the 
60,000 limitation, the last sentence of Article 5 of the Northwest 
Ordinance 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Thank vou very much, Mr- Rivers, for your testimony. 

Mr. Rivers. ‘Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is C. R. Gutermuth of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, present / 

Mr. Guiermuta. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. You may proceed, Mr. Gutermuth. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


vr. GurermutH. Lam C, R. Gutermuth, vice president of the Wild- 
life Management Institute, a national membership organization 
dedicated to the improved management of natural resources in the 
public interest. The program of this private, nonprofit organization 
dates back to 1911. 
[t is regretted, Mr. Chairman, that the Institute’s president, Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, a not be here to speak on these proposals. Dr. 
Gabrielson, as most of you know, served for many years as director 
ff the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, and earlier as head 
of the United States Biological Survey. While neither of us would 
profess to be authorities on all facets of the Alaskan question, it might 
be said that both | ie and I probably have been over more of Alaska 
} 1 9 out of 10 of the residents of the Territory. 
not been for the enactment of Senate bill 30 by the Alaska 
Legislature, which will turn the administration of the fish and game 
resources over to the users or exploite rs upon sts ateho od, es: which 
Governor Hendrickson permitted to become law without his signature, 


l 


it is doubtful that the national conservation organizations would be 
concerning themselves with the pros and cons of the general question of 
statehood. Most of them feel that the committee already has received 
aniple testimony on thi: its ubject. 

The conservationists have a profound : ind abiding int erest in the 
welfare of the people of that great Territory, but we always have tried 
to confine our activities to the — inistration and management of 
natural resources. This, of cour is another illustration of where 
the people and the natural resources go hand in land. 

We think that several questions should be posed for the considera- 
tion of this committee, Mr. Chairman. These relate—not to the gen- 
eral question of statehood—but to what safeguards are envisioned in 
those proposals for the management of the Territory’s natural 
sources should statehood become a reality. 
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Conservationists, in both Alaska and the United States, belieye 
this to be of vital importance. In fact, it was this same grave concern 
on the part of sincere and able conservationists in the Territory that 
caused them to ask Dr. Gabrielson to make a hurried trip to Alaska 
in December 1955 to appear before the Constitutional Convention for 
the specific purpose of urging that body to adopt adequate safeguards 
for the future management of the renewable natural resources. That 
sage advice was not followed. 

Alaska is no small place. In area, it is about one-fifth the size of 
the United States; 365,481,000 acres—586,400 square miles. It con- 
tains an inestimable wealth of natural resources, and as everyone 
knows, those resources already have made a tremendous coutribution 
to the economy of the Territory, and to the Nation at large. But, 
has proved true wherever man has settled, those life-sustaining re- 
sources are not inexhaustible. They must be used and managed 
wisely. If anyone doubts that, let him take a look at the general 
decline in the Alaskan salmon pack. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to the fact that the Institute 
appeared before this subcommittee last year and objected to H. R. 244 
which would have amended the Organic Act of the Territory of 
Alaska on the grounds that such a proposal was premature. During 
that hearing, Delegate Bartlett insisted that I document one state- 
ment that was made then, to wit : “That the protective regulations and 
administrative procedures for the management and utilization of 
the resources undoubtedly would be flopped. one way and the other 
every time the Territorial Legislature meets.” 

I did document that statement, Mr. Chairman. in a supplementary 
letter to you dated March 28, 1956. And inasmuch as the Proc eedings 
of that hearing were not printed, I would like to read that letter as 
a part of my testimony at this point, because it really explains why 
the ee ationists are appearing here today. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here copies of this letter for the members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Anporr. Mr. Chairman, before he proceeds, may I ask one ques- 
tion about the role in which Mr. Gutermuth appears today ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Anrorr. Whom are you speaking for, Mr. Gutermuth when 
you say “millions of conservationists” in the particular position that 
you are taking here today ? 

Mr. Gurermurn. I think T am expressing the views, Mr. Abbott, 
of just what I said—amillions of conservationists. 

Mr. Charles H. Callison of the National Wildlife Federation is 
here in the room. I do not know whether you have him listed, but 
he has a brief substantiating statement to submit in behalf of the 
federation. 

Mr. Ansorr. At that point, your organization, the organization you 
represent and the organization Mr. Callison represents, normally takes 
a position, does it not, by action on resolutions which are pronosed 
at regional or national meetings? 

Mr. GurermutnH. Yes. 

Mr. Anzorr. Has your organization, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, considered a resolution or had offered before it in a meeting 
within the past year or two a resolution involving the proposed action 
of the Alaska Territorial legislation ? 
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Mr. Gutermutu. No. Our organization has not passed a resolution. 
This action is taken by the officers of the Institute under our general 
broad objectives of the Institute, which provides that we take a posi- 
tion on all matters affecting the better management of the natural 
resources in the public interest. 

Mr. Assorr. So that it is the judgment of the officers of the institute, 
and of course a traditional function they have carried out. 

Mr. GurermutuH. Yes. 

Mr. Asporr. I believe you just completed one of your best attended 
national meetings, did you not ? 

Mr. Gurermutu. That is correct. 

Mr. Ansorr. Was there a resolution proposed in any session to the 
delegates at large at that convention on this point ? 

Mr. Gurermutu. The conference to which you referred, which has 
just closed at the Washington Statler on March 6, does not pass 
resolutions. We had approximately 1,500 to 1,600 people in attendance 
from all over the United States, practically every Province of Canada, 
and from Alaska, but this matter was not brought up at that time. 
The conference is not conducted on a membership basis, and no such 
formal action is taken. 

As I explained in the opening remarks of our statement, our action 
in appearing here today was predicated primarily upon the fact that 
Senate bill 30 become law in Alaska, and it is going to have a tremen- 
dously important bearing upon how the resources of that great Terri- 
tory are to be administered when and if the Territory becomes a 
State. 
Mr. Ansorr. I did not mean to interrupt the order of your presen- 
tation, Mr. Gutermuth, but one of the members who is not present and 
was unable to be present this morning asked that as you come on it 
be made clear for whom you are speaking and the basis for the position 
vou take today. 

Following that up with one additional question, did the National 
Wildlife Federation, which completed its annual meeting, I believe, 
here in Washington just prior to the meeting to which you refer, have 
presented to it and did it consider or did it not consider a resolution 
recommending that the organization take the same position which 
you are taking here today ¢ 

Mr. Gurermutn. Mr. Callison is here, and I would prefer Mr. 
Chairman, to have him answer that question following my statement. 
I did not attend all of the meetings of the federation. 

I do know that the duly elected representatives of the sportsmen’s 
organizations of Alaska were represented in the federation’s meeting 
by an official delegate, but I do not know what action may have been 
taken, Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Ansorr. Iam sorry to have interrupted you. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to clear up my own thinking at this 
point. Do I understand if senate 30 had not become law in Alaska 
you would not be taking a position for or against statehood? It that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Gurermutu. That probably is right. We do not consider it to 
be within the purview of our organization, Mr. Chairman, to be taking 
& position on the matter of statehood. We are, however, greatly con- 
cerned about the future management of the renewable natural 
resources and when we were confronted with that recent action of the 
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Alaska legislature, of a law becoming a statute without the signature 
of the Governor, that forced us to take the stand that we are taking 
here today. | 

Mr. O’Brien. What would be the remedy in Congress? Would 
we say to the Legislature of Alaska, “Until you i fanaa that law, we 
will not consider statehood”? Or would you suggest that we write 
into the statehood bill itself the provisions your 6 ree favors? 

Mr. Gutrermutn. That is a difficult question, Mr. Chairman, as 
to how you can protect the future management of in resources, 
Dr. Gabrielson attended the constitutional convention, and he advo- 
cated in a broad general way that provision be made in the con- 
stitution so that the natural resources the fish and wild] life re- 
sources is what he was referring to maimly—-would be administered 
by “al bipartisan board that would be representative of all interests 
and groups in Alaska, including 1 he broad public interest. That ac- 
tion was not taken by the constitutional convention and we do not feel 
that adequate s afeguards have been written into the constitution 
provide for that type of management. 

The law that has just been enacted is another illustration of what 
I pointed out last year. And this letter to you—while we are reluctant 
to enter such a statement in the public record, because it is so con- 
demning-—nevertheless it does bring out the immaturity and irrespon- 
sibility of the Alaska Legislature so far. 

I am not talking, as Representative Rivers stated this morning, 
- ut crackpot bills that are dumped into the legislature and are not 

nacted. I am talking about actions that have been taken by the past 
two legislatures, and am talking about a bill that has already become 
law by e nth y, Within a matter of days. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this letter: 

Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN O’Brien: During the hearing on H. R. 244, on February 16, 
Delegate Bartlett insisted that I document the statement that was made that 
“the protective regulations and administrative procedures for the management 
and utilization of the resources undoubtedly would be flopped one way and the 
other every time the Territorial legislature meets.” In conyplvi 


request, it is hoped that this letter can be inserted in the r 


7 with that 
ecord it 1 edi i ely 
following the transcript of my testimony. 


The charge of “political immaturity or irresponsibility” of the Alaska ‘Ts 


torial Legislature is supported by many documented actions of the legisiatu 

Examination of the record f the 1953 legislature (Republican « trolled) nd 
1955 legislature (Democratic controled) shows both were busily engaged in 
throwing out predecessor commissions, councils, and bourds only to reconst té 


the same with members favorable to the political party then in power. The net 
result has been disruption and confusion in the programs administered by ‘| 





Sutil 
boards. Added to this was refusal by the legislature, particularly in 1955, to 
approve appointments made by the Governor. This resulted in too few or too 
Inany membe on various commissions and boards with consequent legal un 
certainty as to the validity of actions taken. The situation still is in contro- 


versy at this date and will need corrective action by the next legislature 
Those boards and commissions cannot possibly function smoothly or 
in the face of constant partisan political manipulation. The 


properly 
legislature is at 
fault in not setting up those boards and commissions on a nonpartisan, admin- 
istratively sound basis in order to assure continuity of programs. It should 
either have done this or provided some different methods of administration 
Nearly all administrative functions of the Territorial government are handled 
by boards, councils, and commissions, with more than 20 such bodies now in 
existence. 
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Administration of the vitally important fish and wildlife resources has been 
py the Federal Government, and the Territory has no record to examine in this 
respect. The probable future actions of the legislature can be judged only on 
past performance. 

The handling of the employment security commission is much in the Alaska 
news at this time. Originally set up by the legislature as a three-man board, this 
commission was thrown out and reconstituted in 1953 in order to appoint new 
members. The 1953 commission consisted of 4 members appointed for 6-year 
terms by the Governor with confirmation by the legislature. This proved to be 
an unsatisfactory arrangement, and in 1955, the new legislature repealed that 
commission, setting up a 5-member board to serve for 4 years each. Four 
members were to be appointed by the Governor and the fifth to be selected by the 
first four. This board, again with all new members, failed to function and be 
came deadlocked. The important functions of the board came to a standstill 
in February 1956, after continuous difficulties. 

It takes little imagination to guess what would happen to fish and wildlife 
resources of the Territory under such continuous changes. 

In order to appoint new members and throw out the old ones, similar action 
was taken by the 1955 legislature with regard to the board of pharmacy, the 
hospital advisory council, legislative examination and investigation committee, 
board of dental examiners, and even the bus transportation commission. The 
Alaska Development Board was abolished and replaced by the resources develop- 
ment board. This slight change in name provided the means for creating a new 
membership. Anyone interested in details of these shortlived boards and com- 
missions is referred to summaries of legislation by the 1953 and 1955 Alaska 
Legislatures. 

In the field of fish and wildlife administration, the framers of the proposed 
Alaska Constitution were urged by many hundreds of Alaska residents to place 
a few safeguards in the new constitution to provide for the creation by a future 
legislature of a nonpartisan and substantial administration for commercial 
fisheries and for wildlife. The constitution delegates, many of them past, pres 
ent, or prospective Territorial legislators, refused to put any such guidelines 
or safeguards in the document proclaiming they wanted no interference or con- 
trols. The plain inference is that they intended management of these resources to 
be open to continuous political attacks. 

The present Alaska Fisheries Board, though without regulatory powers, is 
set up primarily to work with the commercial fisheries resources. Membership 
is composed of five members with no attempt to prevent political dominatio 
or favoritism toward forms of fishing gear. It is composed of 1 fish processor, 3 
commercial fishermen, and 1 member to represent the general public. Since 
there is a continuous and sometimes violent couflict between sports fishermen and 
wildlife interest with those of the commercial fishery, this board could not be 


i 


expected to give proper representation to that large portion of the population 
ng 


that is interested primarily in hunting, fishing, and the management of wildlife 
in general. Most Alaskans asked that the wildlife and sport fish be handled 
by a separate administration from the commercial salmon fisheric No such 
administration exists and the present fisheries board bas insisted that the 
wildlife and sport fish management be handed to them 

The Alaska Department of Fisheries Act appears to show an intent by th 


egvislature to favor residents of Alaska The board is char 


ged with the duty 
of “fostering the ownership, management and control of fishing eanipment enc 
gear by residents of Alaska.’ The Alaska Legislature has passed tax meas 
plain} 


have heen proposed on nonresident fishing gear. The nonresident li 


y designed to penalize nonresident citizens Almost confiscatory taxes 
ense tees set 
up by the legislature were found unconstitutional by the higher courts Me 
morials have been sent to Congress requesting action to eliminate the 


ye 


non 
resident herring fishery 


In other memorials, the legislature has urged the removal of protection 


from 
the giant brown bears of Alaska, and has in other ways demonstrated a lack 
of appreciation for wildlife interests. Bounties have been in effect, and have 
heen proposed for many species of wildlife, including trout. In spite of protests 
by wildlife interests, the legislature for many years paid a bounty on our na 
tional bird, the bald eagle It presently pays bounties, although similarly 
protested, on wolverines. Fortunately, these animals are at the same tir 

protected by Federal regulation. Is that not justification to wonder whut 
fate of the Alaska bears, trout, and many other species would be under such 


management? We are confident the people of Alaska ultimately will adopt 


the 


a 
« 
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different philosophy toward these valuable resources. The immediate transfer 
of control easily could, however, result in needless exploitation, or destruction 
of a number of wildlife species. 

During the 1955 legislature, the sportsmen of Alaska introduced a bill calling 
for the creation of a wildlife commission and department of game. The members 
of the legislature tabled the bill without action for the stated reason they do not 
want to accept the administration of wildlife without that of commercial fisheries, 
Sinee many of the facilities and items of field equipment would be needed in both 
functions, this appears to be a wise decision, but it leaves unanswered the kind 
of administration that would be provided. The record of the legislature and 
constitution framers does not inspire confidence. 

The residents of the 48 States have supported the management of wildlife and 
game fish resources of Alaska. The conservationists have a keen interest in 
everything that is done. So long as Alaska is a Territory of the United States, 
the citizens in the States will continue to have a direct and personal interest in 
how the resources are managed. A fairly good job has been done to date and 
the institute, along with many of the other national organizations, is opposed 
to any change in the administrative control until it can be shown that it will 
not result in throwing those resources into the political pot, or relegating them 
to an unstable form of administration. In order to guarantee sound manage- 
ment, and to prevent improper exploitation, fish and wildlife administration 
must be set up on a nonpartisan, substantially long range, basis. It must re- 
main free of constant political dickering by either party or it will be doomed to 
failure. The regulation and management programs cannot be run on a year-to- 
year basis by a legislative body. 

We see no reason why the people of Alaska could not manage these resources 
properly, provided they have the financial ability and are willing to adopt proper 
safeguards. Until then, we are opposed to H. R. 244 or any similar legislation. 


C. R. GUTERMUTH. 

Mr. O’Brien. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Gutermuth, we are going to have to suspend now 
and take up at a later hearing when you will be able to finish your 
statement. 

Mr. Assorr. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order to suggest that the 
witness be permitted to summarize both what he has said up to this 
point and what was said in the letter and devote maybe 5 minutes to 
that when he reappears ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that might be a good idea. In other words, 
you will not lose your continuity at all. I think this is a matter which 
should be considered with members here, because it is a very important 
question. Some members have expressed the opinion to me that this 
right be an invasion of local or Territorial or State rights. I am not 
expressing that as an opinion, but the question has been raised. I 
think there will be some pertinent questions along that line. Counsel 
has suggested that we can prepare a digest of both your statement and 
the letter for the members when they come to the next hearing. 

Mr. Gurermutn. Mr. Chairman, I also have with me rather a sub- 
stantial number of multilithed copies of a letter from Governor Hen- 
drickson to the President of the Senate, dated March 18. I want this 
made a part of my statement, and would like to quote a few paragraphs 
from this letter when the hearing is resumed. You might wish these 
copies to distribute to the members in advance. 

Mr. O’Brren. I think that would be an excellent idea; yes. 

{ might explain that I am just a little uncertain about our time 

hedule. Wecannot meet tomorrow as another subcommittee is meet- 

ing. On Wednesday there is a meeting of the full committee, and I 

hope we will have most of the time. I do not think there is a good deal 
of business before the full committee. Then through the courtesy of 
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another subcommittee we have been given some time on Thursday and 
Friday of this week. Iam hopeful we can conclude the hearings on 
Thursday and proceed with marking up of the bill on Friday, but we 
donot want to shut anyone off. 

Mr. Taytor. At the moment, Mr. Chairman, the following persons 
have indicated that they would like to be heard at the hearings: Mr. 
Riley, representing the AFL-CIO; a lady whose name I do not have, 
representing the Washington Federation of Women’s Clubs; and Con- 
gressman Pelly. If there are others that you in the audience know 
who wish to speak on statehood, we certainly would like to get their 
names. So, as Mr. O’Brien has said, none will be shut off. 

Mr. Catuison. Mr. Chairman, I am Charles H. Callison, National 
Wildlife Federation. I did not intend to take the time of the com- 
mittee to present the statement. As Mr. Gutermuth has said, I have 
a short statement substantiating his statement which I can submit 
and then be prepared to answer questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that will work out very well, and at the next 
ession you can probably sit with Mr. Gutermuth and any questions of 
the committee can be addressed to you directly. I think that would 
save time and be a very excellent suggestion. 

The committee stands in recess until Wednesday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to re- 
convene following the meeting of the full committee, Wednesday 
norning, March 27, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
1 THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will be in order. 

At the conclusion of Monday’s hearing, Mr. Gutermuth was testi- 
fying, and I understand he has very kindly waived for a few minutes 
this morning so we may hear Mr. Edward J. Rusing, who is president 
of the Miners and Merchants Bank of Alaska, at Nome. Alaska; and 
executive vice president of the Alaska National Bank of Fairbanks, 
Alaska ; and chairman of the Alaska Territorial Banking Board, who 
has to catch a plane at noon. So we are very grateful to Mr. Guter- 
muth for stepping aside. 

Mr. Rusing, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. RUSING, PRESIDENT, MINERS AND 
MERCHANTS BANK, NOME, ALASKA 


Mr. Rustne. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, it is 
indeed a pleasure to present to you today my views on the merits of 
statehood for our great Territory of Alaska. 

At the outset, | wish to make it clear that while I am associated with 
banking institutions in Alaska, and also presently serving as chair- 
man of the Territorial banking board, the viewpoint I express here is 
my own, and does not necessarily reflect the policy or the views of the 
groups with which I am connected. 

You gentlemen are faced with a most serious responsibility. You 
must determine if the people of Alaska are ready for, and capable of, 
the responsibilities of full citizenship. The Alaskan’s job is to con- 
vince you that we are ready—now. 

Obviously, no single element is the determining factor in the evolu- 
tion from the status of being governed from Washington to the full 
bloom of statehood. It would appear that words such as “colonial- 
ism,” “exploitation,” and “discrimination” have, perhaps, been used 
too freely in connection with Alaska, particularly by Alaskans in quest 
of statehood for our Territory. To the vast m: ijority of our Alaskan 
people who are firmly and sincerely convinced that recognition as one 
of the United States is a necessary prerequisite to the development we 
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know our Territory to be capable of, such words seem to rise auto- 
matically when we discuss statehood. 

It occurs to me that when we use these words, there may be a vari- 
ance between what the Alaskan is attempting to express in his intense 
desire to achieve his goal and the implied meaning such words convey 
to you gentlemen in our United States Congress. The point I wish 
to emphasize i is this: Alaskans, individually and collectively, are com- 
pletely loyal citizens of the United States. 

When we speak of discrimination we do not necessarily mean to 
imply that we are discriminated against intentionally. W ‘hat we do 
mean is that we have less than full participation in the plans and pro- 
grams which affect our future. 

Having tried for so many years to acquire equal status as a State, 
colonialism has become the byword of many in our fight for state- 
hood. Alaskans have carved out of the great northern frontier modern 
communities with modern facilities. We are a loyal group of Ameri- 

cans—no longer pioneers, but established citizens who want full par- 
ticipation in national and international affairs. To s: ay we area colane 
is misleading; but we do feel that unless we receive statehood, Alas- 
kans will be denied the r ights for which we have fought, for we have 
fought not only the elements but also our Nation’s enemies. 

There have been instances in the Territory’s history where the word 

“exploitation” could apply. We now seek to apply it to the future 
when the rewards of full development of Alaska’s potential will bene- 
fit all Americans. 

A start must be made somewhere in the development of Alaska. The 
“economic pump” must be primed before commerce of the area can 
start to flow in sufficient volume to sustain its own momentum. 

Alaskans recognize these facts. I am sure there is hardly a resi- 
dent of our Territory who does not realize that the United States of 
America has been considerate of Americans who reside in Alaska, and 
every one of us is appreciative of our inherent rights derived from 
living under the American flag. Perhaps we Alaskans become over- 
zealous in our intense desire to prove our contention that we are ready, 
willing, and able, to assume the duties and obligations of statehood. 
And in attempting to prove our point, we convey a meaning that we do 
not mean to convey. If this is done, it is not intentional, but is the 
product of deep sincerity and rugged individualism. 

I, too, feel Alaska is ready for statehood. The preliminary steps 
have been taken and proven; the economic pump is well pr imed; we 
are ready to start pumping the wealth of our resources in an ever- 
increasing flow into the veins of the new state of Alaska, and into 
commerce of the United States. 

As a banker, my interests lie in economics, particularly in the eco- 
nomic situation which might be termed “peculiar to Alaska.” During 
the past 90 years development i in Alaska has been woefully slow. A 
very small fraction of our total resources have even been tapped, much 
less utilized in the manner we are accustomed to today. Nevertheless, 
great wealth has been taken from the heart of our north country, and 
Alaska has been the locale of commerce running into billions of dol- 
lars—more than three billions of dollars. Now, $3 billion is an im- 
pressive amount, I am sure you gentlemen will agree—even in our 
world today where the term “billion” as applied to finances is no 
longer the stranger it was to our language a decade or two ago. 
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With transactions running into the billions in past years, it perhaps 
ag ally follows that these questions arise : 

Vhy is the development of Alaska no further advanced today 4 

2 W here is the evidence of all this wealth ? 

3. Tow much of the wealth generated by commerce in the past years 
remains in = Territory today, and what ‘hi appened to the rem: ainder ? 

As I see it, from whatever avenue you approach an answer to the 
first atid. we are forced to realize that integrated in the answer 
must be 2 Ee fact that Alaskans cannot control their own destiny. 

Spen cing as a businessman, it would seem to me that in very few, if 
any, Cases WoO! ill : a Stoc khol« ler r in a Corpor ation who Owns or controls 
but one perce nt of the stoc ‘k be expec ‘ted or be able to giude t the future 
of his company so that it would grow and prosper. Alaska can be 
compared to the one percent Le AL stockholder. Collectively, we 
Alaskans own less than 1 percent of Alaska’s land area. It is virtually 
Im} ossible to guide the development of our Territory without a larger 
share of our “stock” to work with. 

Another contributing factor to the relatively slow progress of 
Alaskan development to date is our inability to attract reasonable 
amounts of risk capital. I could dwell on different aspects of this 

oblem at leneth. The complexities are Many and varied, and I will 
be glad to elaborate on these reasons if members of this committee so 
desire. I believe that one of the most pertinent points which has been 
brought home to me In mv contacts W ith bankers and finane ing institu- 
tions is an inherent skepticism regarding the stability of Alaska’s 
economic future. Tlowever, when you gentlemen in the Congress 
lide that Alaska and Alaskans merit your trust and confidence, 
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haul to the south. To have a reasonable payload on the backhaul we 
must develop our resources to provide that payload, but, to develop 
these resources we must have more demand and in my opinion, that 
means we need more people. 

That, gentlemen, completes a full ride on our “merry-go-round,” 
We are right back where we began: How can we attract more people? 
I believe th at we must offer an American Ww ay of life comparable to that 
enjoyed in other areas of our huge and great United States, and a 
cost of living that is commensurate with the return from the en- 
deavors these people will pursue. 

We could continue on this “merry-go-round” almost. indefinitely, 
But, no matter where we stop, people are in the forefront. And when 
the time comes that Americans in Alaska can own more than 1 percent 
of the stock of our great Alaskan company, I am convinced that the 
development of Alaska will accelerate at a pace which will amaze the 
world. 

Our second question was: Where is the evidence of all this wealth? 
Anyone who visits Alaska can see evidence of potential dev elopment at 
every hand. Readily visible are indications of America’s greatest 
fisheries; vast timber stands in a climatic condition which not only 
fosters growth but preserves and protects against fire, pests and other 
hazards. Agricultural potential—estimated as a future 100-million- 
dollar industry—is readily apparent in areas such as the lush Mata- 
nuska and Tanana River V alleys. The products of Alaska’s agricul- 
ture cannot be excelled in many places under the American flag. 

Other resources lie beneath our soil. More than 30 strategic minerals 
and metals such as tin, platinum, gold, copper, lead, antimony, cinne- 
bar, and many others, are known to exist in Alaska. We have proven 
natural gas deposits, and every reason to believe that other petroleum 
deposits exist in very substantial quantities. 

Hydroelectric potential in Alaska has been estimated, conservat tively, 
to equal one-fifth of all the electric energy generated in the United 
States today. TI base this statement on a survey by the Department of 
the Interior which estimated hydroelectric-firm-energy potential of 
Alaska to be close to 50 billion kilowatt-hours annually. 

Our wealth lies in our vast, virtually untapped natural resources; 
in the sea along our coastline of more than 33,000 miles, in the soil of 
the 586,000 square miles comprising our Territory, and in the hearts 
of Americans who call Alaska home and are anxious to prove their 
ability to contribute to the commerce and wealth of the United States 
when the barriers represented in Territorial status are removed. 

The third question T raised was: How much of the wealth generated 
by commerce in past years remains in the Territory today, and what 
has happened to the rem: ainder ? 

Today, funds on deposit in all the banks of Alaska total only $166 
million—an amount equ: aled by many single individual banks in the 
United States. Now why in all the vast area of our Territory of 
Alaska, encompassing abundant natural riches, should there be stich a 
comparatively low quotient of the prime ingredient of our economic 
system ? 

A comprehensive answer to this question would contain many am- 
plifications, and occupy too much of the valuable time of the members 
of this committee. However, I shall attempt to compress the principal 
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ingredients among the many component parts of this reply into 
“eapsule form.” . 

Much, in fact, I would say the majority of the dollars emanating 
from utilization of resources and defense activities never are released 
within Alaska. From fisheries to contractors, most of the revenue is 
banked outside Alaska, even though that revenue is derived within 
the Territory. 

Buying the products of other areas instead of utilizing our own 
resources means money is constantly flowing southward. We purchase 
from the States at least 90 percent of our food—even though it is 
possible to produce at least 70 percent of it ourselves; we make outside 
purchases of all our paper and practically all our lumber—even 
though we have vast forests; we ship in thousands of barrels of ce- 
ment—even though we have large limestone deposits readily acces- 
sible; we import all our petroleum—while our own fields lay un- 
tapped; we even ship common brick from Seattle to Fairbanks, and 
pay about 20 cents freight on a 4-pound brick which costs only about 
5 cents. 

In short, the answer to the question of where our generated wealth 
has been channeled can be summed up in one sentence: While our re- 
sources and our lands, from which all true wealth emanates, lie idle, 
we expend a very large portion of our generated wealth purchasing 
products which can, should, and someday will originate within Alaska. 

Statehood would eliminate discrimination, some of which have 
been very vexing to Alaskans, and most of which have been detrimen- 
tal to the local economy. 

It was unfortunate that the Housing Act of 1954 took away from 
Alaskans the benefits of the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
accentuating a most critical housing shortage. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission regulation excluding Alask: 
from the benefits of the transcontinental export-import rate has mate- 
rially increased living costs in Alaska, has curtailed development of 
much needed wholesale outlets and has been costly to the Federal 
Government in its military defense program there as well. 

Control of the fisheries has been a very contentious issue with the 
people of Alaska. 

Alaska was prohibited from establishing its own judiciary system. 

These are onther examples have been pertinent factors that have 
been beyond control of all Alaskans; yet have had tremendous impact 
on the Alaskan’s life and his way of life. 

Under statehood status the Alaskan businessman would be freed of 
the expense and time involved in many trips to Washington, where 
he occupies the time and attention of Congressmen and Federal 
officials, many times on local matters which could be handled on the 
State level without leaving Alaska. This time and money saved could 
be devoted to improving his business and the commerce of the State 
of Alaska. 

Lest you get the wrong impression, let me make this clear: 

Alaskans realize that statehood is not a magic key which will be 
the open sesame toward solving all the problems which confront the 
Territory of Alaska. We recognize the fact that when statehood is 
granted we will be facing myriad adjustments, and in the transition 
from territorial to statehood status many of these adjustments will no 
doubt be painful. 
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However, we are convinced that we are capable of statehood; an 
when we can more fully participate in charting our own course an( 
the destiny of Alaska, we can and will foster development and progres 
ata greatly accelerated pace. 

I have tried to give you an honest appraisal of Alaska’s presen 
situation, admitting its weaknesses and extolling its strength, gentle. 
men. 

The banker, after evaluating the balance sheet of the loan applicant, 
goes one step further—and on this final step he bases his decision, 
That final step is a determination of the integrity and character of 
the individual. 

What do we know about Alaskans? 

He is a first-rate, if not a first-class, citizen of the United States, 
having served in its wars and having paid his taxes. 

Morally, the Alaskan is a good citizen. The Territorial crime 
rec a compares favorably with all the States, and Alaskans are busy 
providing the necessary facilities to strengthen the moral fiber of the 
ae generation. 

He is industrious, and is ¢ reating growing, dynamic communities, 
under the unusual and impressive impact of huge military expansion 
ps icent to some of his communities. 

He has provided an excellent school system for his children and 
sip future generations. He promotes and supports higher education 
in Alaska. 

He provides his community, as well as his military neighbors 
with substantially all the facilities that are available in the States— 
at great cost and under difficult circumstances. 

He supports his Territorial government on a tax basis comparable 
with any of th e States. 

He has told you at the polls that he is ready for statehood and 
williens to assume the responsibilities of statehood. 

We are Americans with the same principles, the same ideals, and 
the same love of democracy as other American citizens, with that same 
inherent desire for full partic ipation in that greatest Union on earth, 
the United States of America. 

And, I repeat, our wealth is not in our banks, nor is it in our real 
and personal property holdings. Rather, it is in the soil, in the 
fabulous resources of the great land. 

(nd, most especially, our wealth is in the hearts of those Ameri- 
cans who call Alaska home. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does that conclude your statement ¢ 

Mr. Rustne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brten. I would like to compliment you upon your statement 
for two reasons. First. I think th: at you have placed in very proper 
perspective that word “colonialism.” T can understand the enthusiasm 
that leads to its use, but I am sure, as you have brought out very 
clearly to the committee, it does not carry with it the ugly connota- 
tion that is connected with colonialism throughout the world. 

I think you have been very di ispassionate in your approach, TOO. 
Perhaps that might be the banker in you. 

But I think you have touched on one point that is very important. 
IT have noticed in these hearings that members of the committee very 
earnestly have been asking the question - “What would be changed by 
statehood? What would you have that you have not now? What 
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difficulties would be eliminated?” I think you went into a number of 
those things, but most important of all I think it was the statement 
coming from you, as a banker, that statehood in your considered 
opinion would lead to a substantial increase in risk capital. Is that 
correct 4 

Mr. Rustne. Absolute ly correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that there are many large corporations 
in this country who have looked upon the great untapped resources of 
Alaska, have considered investing money ‘there, and have shied aw ay 
because of this lack of stability, which could be called lack of state- 
hood ¢ 

Mr. Rustinc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that these same people are afraid of 
a situation where anything they might do could be subjected to the 
whim of Congress, located m: ny thousands of miles aw: ay from Alaska 
itself / 

Mr. Rustne. I might state that I believe the most important reason 
advanced has always been the uncertainty of the Territory, because 
of the governmental problems that we have there that can mostly be 
resolved by statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. If I understood correctly, Mr. Rusing, you believe 
that if statehood comes and this risk capital comes in with resulting 
development, that there will be a substantial reduction in the cost of 
living in Alaska, and in the cost of doing business in Alaska. Is that 
correct / 

Mr. Rustne. That I believe can be actually proven. If we were to 
sit down with a group of accountants and create, if you will, the 
economy under statehood, we could show very definitely a considerable 
decrease in the cost of our living there. 

Mr. O’Brien. Some of the factors, of course, would never be fully 
eliminated—the great distances. I understand that. 

Mr. Rustne. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. But do you think that the time would come where 
these costs could be reduced to the point where it might not be neces- 
sar’ for the United States Government to pay the 25 percent cost- of- 
living differential to its employees and to the military in Alaska? 

Mr. Rustne. Yes, sir. I could even give you an example of that. 

I am associ: ite «l with a supermarket operation in Fairbanks, and for 
every million dollars of gross volume we do there, we are today paying 
approximately $200,000 of that in transportation costs alone, from the 


Pacific coast. That does not include the ti ansportation cost of that 
merchandise to the Pacific coast. So we have approximately a 20- 
percent differential immediately. That is in part, of course, due to 


the fact that shipping to Alaska is one way. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, I was going to mention that point 

Dr. Minter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Dr. MILLER. Would you tell the committee how stateh 0c would 
change that situation / 

Mr. Rustne. Again it is this involved merry-go-round: That until 
we get back haul we are not going to be in a position to materially 
do that. 


Dr. MILLER. Would statehood give vou a back haul ? 
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Mr. Rusina. Again we get involved in the merry-go-round. If 
more people come to Alaska—may I use the ex: umple of the common 
brick? It is quite feasible to have a common brick factory in Alaska 
today. There are clay deposits which will make a good clay brick. 
But under existing conditions—and many people have looked this 
situation over very carefully, the total cost of capital investment to 
create that brick plant and the demand for their product just will 
not come out right. They could in 2 weeks produce the yearly require- 
ment of common brick. So until we get more population there is not 
this economic atmosphere for the people to work in. 

Mr. O’Brien. What you are saying is, if risk capital is attracted 
because of stability and other factors, ‘then you will have the two-way 
haul ? 

Mr. Rusrne. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. I was impressed in 1955 when we were up at Point 
Barrow—about as far as we could get, I guess—and they had a housing 
problem there among the Eskimos. We asked them how many housing 
units they had in mind. I am afraid that that was the fault of the 
chairman, who was thinking of these big housing developments in New 
York City and elsewhere. And their spokesm: in said about 10 houses, 
as I recall. Then they had a proposition that they would pay for the 
building of the house if the Government would take care of the trans- 
portation of the material. It was a very unique situation, because I 
have found in the States where we have discussed housing that many 
people not only want the Government to build housing units, but to 
pay their rent in perpetuity thereafter. So I thought the Eskimos 
were very mild in their demands. 

But it did occur to me while you were talking that you have above 
everything else in Aaska immense timber resources, and here were 
these Eskimos ein about the cost of bringing that material all the 
way from the States. 

Mr. Rusine. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do I understand that at the present time a number 
of people in the States are looking very seriously at the timber re- 
sources in Alaska because of the pulp situation? The newspapers, of 
course, are concerned about that. 

Mr. Rustne. That is very correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that some of those people who are 
interested have been holding back because of the fear of lack of 
stability in Alaska? 

Mr. Rustna. I certainly do. The Ketchikan pulp mill, of course, 
that company spent some $55 million to build that plant, but they 
were able to create a new route for Alaskans, at least to the eastern 
seaboard, so that their product could be competitive. They were not 
utilizing American transportation facilities. It was Canadian almost 
exclusively. That has to do with our transcontinental import-export 
rate. 

I would like to dwell on that a little bit because I am convinced that 
was not an intentional thing by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at all. But the military expenditures in Alaska have been in excess 
of $2 billion over the past 17 years. We can visualize how many mil- 
lions of pounds of products have had to come to Alaska then to effect 
the defense plants that we have today, and a great majority of that 
moved from areas other than the Pacific coast. For every pound of 
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that merchandise, equipment, supplies, that moved, the United States 
Government paid from 1 to 3 cents additional costs ultimately for that 
tremendous poundage of material as a result of just this 1 item in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s regulations. 

That, of course, affects Alaskans in exactly the same way, too, and 
it would materially assist us in reducing the cost of our living there. 

I might state this: That the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been working on this problem for some time, and we are very hopeful 
that very soon that provision will be eliminated. 

Mr. O’Brien. I just have one final question. I note that you are 

resident of the Miners & Merchants Bank of Alaska, at Nome, 
Tats. 

Mr. Rustne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. So you would be somewhat familiar with the senti- 
ments or conditions in Nome ‘ 

Mr. Rustna. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brren. We have the roposition contained in the bill ad- 
vanced by the administration, ‘6 the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and the Interior Department, that the administration and 
the President be permitted to withdraw at will large segments of 
land beyond that magic dividing line. 

Do you think that the people with whom you are acquainted on 
the other side of that line, the area subject to withdrawals, would 
accept statehood with such a proposition involved ? 

Mr. Rustne. As I understand that proposal, it provides that the 
administration have the authority to make those withdrawals. I be- 
lieve the attitude of the people then will be, should we acquire state- 
hood and have official representation here, we can better express the 
opinion of the people at the time those withdrawal requests are made. 

Mr. O’Brien. I see. In other words, those potential withdrawals 
have been described as an insurance policy ? 

Mr. Rustnea. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. You feel if you had statehood with official voting 
spokesmen here, if those withdrawals were by whim, you would have 
a chance to argue your case on each specific withdrawal; is that right ? 

Mr. Rustnc. That is correct. We, of course, are probably as famil- 
lar as any of the people in the United States with the impact and the 
need for our defense program. So we are not going to be very difficult, 
if you will, to get along with in that connection. We are pretty close 
to Russia. We » certainly feel that we can resolve it more equitably if 
we have official representation. 

Mr. O’Brren. Are you familiar with the statement that was made 
recently, as I underst: ind it, by the government in Red China, that the 
Communist regime in Red China does not ree ognize the sale of Alask: 
to the United States by the ezarist government? Do you know that 
to be a fact? 

Mr. Rustnea. I have heard the statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have no further questions. 

Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Mitier. Mr. mene I appreciate your statement. I think it 
was a good statement, giving your Vv iewpoint. 

You i spoke about ‘ie poll that they held on statehood. That was in 
1946; was it not? 

Mr. Rusine. Yes, sir. 
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Dr. Minuer. And the vote was about 9,000 to 6,000 at that time / 

Myr. Rusine. About 60 to 40, based on the total. 

Dr. Miuier. I have been a bit concerned as to whether that poll 
might express the same feeling as they have now with reference to 
the question fhat would indicate whether you wanted immediate 
statehood for Alaska. 

A week ago today I conceived the idea of sending a wire to the radio 
stations and newspapers in Alaska, asking them this question: 

Would you run a poll on your radio or through the newspaper on the questien, 
“Do you favor immediate statehood for Alaska?” 

As of today we have had our returns—of course, it will take some 
time to get some returns down but in ul week's time we have had 251 
returns. The total to date is 62 for immediate statehood, and 189 
against immediate statehood. I have given the press a list of the let- 
ters received up to cate. Here are a lot more letters received this 
morning. 

When I conceived the idea, I thought it would be the other way 
around. I thought we would just get an overwhelming bunch of letters 
for st: itehood. [ have supported statehood in the past, and [ may do 
SO agal if | am convinced that Vou can economically support the 
“elbes e of statehood. 

I have a clipping from a paper this morning—you are a banke 
which indicates that “Ways and Means Head Draws Criticism from 
His Colleagues on Ac lopting a 5-Percent Sales Tax for Alaska.” The 
budget, hes Says, 1s cone to be $7 million out of balance, ancl it requires 
a sales tax to do that. Now the cities also have a sales tax: 18 that 
night / 

Mr. Rustne. Some of the cities do. yes: the m: jority of the cities, 

Dr. Miner. Of course, that would be on top of a Territory sales 
Tax ‘ 

Mr. Rusine. Yes. 

Dr. Minter. One of the thoughtful letters received this morning, 
aparently from a labor group they all sloned this letter: 

Your appeal from the rank and file of those living in Alaska as to their feelings 
in regard to statehood 


it woes on to state: 


Today with the Federal Government paying 75 percent of the way up here, 


‘3 

we are still the highest taxed group of individuals under the American flag 
21, percent Territorial income tax; $26 license fees for automobiles : $7.50 per 
adult head school tax: a substantial increase in liquor taxes for the next bien- 
nium; Territorial property tax, personal taxes, etc.; higher cost of living 
than the United Stutes: witness below the signatures of this small community 
along the rail belt of kina Railroad, this community comprises 14 families, 
and note the percentage not in favor of statehood, plus the single residents of the 
community 

We. the undersigned voters of Curry, Alaska, do not favor statehood in a 
shape, way, or manner or form. 
{nd the whole community signs the letter as being opposed to it. 

Here is another letter from Anchorage, Alaska, from W. A (’hip- 
perfield, beginning: 


I believe that few Alaskans are against eventual statehood 
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True, we undoubtedly have natural resources, but what proven resources except 
timber in the Tongass National Forest? No one knows. The A. J. mine, at one 
time the largest low-grade ore producing mine in the world, has folded up. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Rustine. Yes. 

Dr. Miturr (reading) : 

Cannot compete with increasing costs. Many smaller gold mines of the lode 
class have folded up for the same reason; for example, Chichagof and Hirst 
Chichagof in southeastern and the Willow Creek and independent mines in the 
Palmer section. 

Is that true ? 

Mr. Ruste. I am not too familiar with the particular examples he 
is using there, but there is no question, gentlemen, but that gold min- 
ing has cert: ainly had a very difficult time of it. 

Dr. Miier. The price of gold would do that? 

Mr. Rustnea. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Mitier (reading) : 


Kennecott has pulled out. 


Has Kennecott pulled out of Alaska? 

Mr. Rustne. That is an interesting situation. I have nothing 
against Kennecott at all. They did a ‘wonderful job there, but they 
took m: iny, many millions of dollars worth of copper from Alaska, and 
there is no evidence that they have even been in there. 

Dr. Mruuer. He says: 

We have some marginal chrome and tin mines, but they have to be subsidized 
in order to keep going. We probably have some big iron deposits in the Haines 
and other southeastern sections, so far undeveloped. Our commercial fisheries 
is a very sick industry. It will probably recover; but when? With the excep- 
tion of the Gubik, above the Article Circle, the millions being spent in oil explora- 
tions have as yet proven no quantities of oil worth mentioning. 

Mr. Rustne. That is not a true statement. 

Dr. Mitier. Js that true? 

Mr. Rusine. No; that is not a true statement. 

Dr. Minier. | think there were over a thousand permits to drill last 
year. 

Mr. Rusine. He speaks particularly of the Gubik structure, which 
I know quite well, having spent 7 years in that operation. There is 
enough gas in that field alone to heat the entire Territory for the next 
50 years. And it is pretty cold up there. 

Dr. Mitirer. He says: 

Our economy is based on Federal spending for defense projects. 


I think about $350 million in the last 2 years on Federal projects and 
other Federal spending. 

Mr. Rusina. Yes. 

Dr. Mincer. I believe the military is spending $100 million on 
construction. 

Mr. Rusrnc. Per year, you mean. 

Mr. Pittion. Will the gentleman yield 4 

Dr. Minter. Yes. 

Mr. Pinuion. Just to correct the record, the $350 million is the annual 
rate of spending by the Government. 

Dr. Mitter. I believe that is right; yes. 
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He says: 


Our economy is based on Federal spending for defense projects. Most every- 
thing is seasonal. Alaska has spent hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
statehood cause. It is organized, and many of the leaders are feathering their 
own nests. We listen to much propaganda as to our colonial and second-clags- 
citizen state. Many that are preaching this never had it better. Many have 
made and are continuing to make this their livelihood. Preparing Alaska for 
statehood is my chief concern. I am not selling it short. 

For the above reasons Mrs. Chipperfield and I, Alaskans for 29 years, do not 
favor immediate statehood. 

Of course, these letters—and more just came in this morning—so far 
have been better than 3 to 1 opposed to immediate statehood. What the 
results will be in the end I do not know. I made the letters available 
to the press and the committee staff and to members of this committee. 
I would be pleased if you would read them. They are long, thoughtful 
letters. It disturbs me a little bit about the ability of Alaska to ¢: arry 
on asa State. 

I wanted to come back to- 

Mr. Rustne. Could I answer this somewhat? Are you finished 
regarding the letters ? 

Dr. Minirer. Yes. 

Mr. Rustne. I just have this thought: That I know when T decided 
that I would like to come back and express my views here, I discussed 
the matter with a number of people in both Anchorage and Fairbanks, 
trying to encourage them to come back also. Gentlemen, I ran into 
this argument against coming back by men who have been in Alaska 
considerably more years than I have: They have been back so many 
times, and they have told their story so many times, that they did not 
feel they could make an impression, they did not feel that they could, 
if you will, say the same thing over and over again. 

I certainly think your approach is an excellent one. As T said in 
the beginning, you gentlemen have a most serious responsibility here, 
and your idea of getting an expression of viewpoint from the people 
is a good one. 

I do have this thought, though, Mr. Miller, and I hope you will ex- 
cuse me for making this statement: But we have one way of deter- 
mining those things in the United States, and that is through the 
polls. I feel extremely strong about that, and I feel that is the expres- 
sion of the American people that we go to the polls and we ballot, and 
we determine these things on that basis. 

Dr. Mirter. I agree with you entirely, and it has been 11 years since 
you have had an expression at the polls on statehood. I do not recall 
how the question was stated then. You did have a vote on your con- 
stitution, and you have elected some senators and representatives under 
the Tennessee plan, but I propose that is not a straight clear-cut issue 
for statehood or not. 

These folks writing these letters are folks writing with pen and 
pencil. They are not very well framed. They come from people in 
all walks of life. They cannot come here and appear before the com- 
mittee of Congress. It is too expensive for them to do that. 

Mr. Rustne. None of us can afford to do it. 

Dr. Miter. So they send an airmail letter to me. It is, to me, an 
outpouring of the very heart of the people who have never written to 

a Congressm: an expressing their concern, their desire sometime for 
st atehood, but a feeling now that they are not economically ready. 
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Your own statement of $166 million in all of the banks of Alaska 
amazes me. And how would statehood for Alaska change that situa- 
tion? Would the money still stay there, or would it come south ? 

Mr. Rustne. I certainly think it would materially assist Alaskans. 
The Kennecott Copper situation I mentioned represents a multitude of 
millions of dollars that completely left the Territory and, as I say, 
there is no visible evidence that that group was ever in Alaska. Cer- 
tainly the fact that we ship cement to Alaska while our own limestone 
deposits and others lay idle is an indication that under other condi- 
tions we would be utilizing those resources which, in effect, are our 
w ealth, and that money then would be represented by warehouses in a 
material way, and factories and so forth. 

Dr. Miuier. Of course, you recognize that businesses all over the 
country are looking for places to go , where they may have advantages 
of power, water, climate, a tax situation. They are moving out of the 
industrial East and they are going south. Some of them are going to 
my State in Nebraska because we have no State income tax, and no 
labor problems, and the tax situation is encouraging to them. And 
they would do the same in Alaska if it was encouraging to them. 

Mr. Rusinc. There is one example that I know ‘of: We, of course, 
finance automobile dealers in our bank, and there is not to my knowl- 
edge a single automobile distributorship in the Territory. Now, that 
is not completely unusual. There are some States in which there is no 
distributorship. But over the past 10 years, that has meant that some- 
where between 5 and 10 million dollars has stayed out of Alaska, never 

came to Alaska, because the distributor of those automobiles retained 
from $ 50 to $150 for each vehicle. 

Now each dealer in Alaska, however, is required to floor plan an 
unusual large number of automobiles to meet the demand. He is re- 
quired to maintain an inventory of parts which is considerably in 
excess of the stateside dealer. 

Those are the ways in which money has drained out of Alaske 
Now, there is no simple answer to th: at, but unless we create a better 
economic atmosphere up there—I feel so strongly that unless we can 
let the people make their laws there, and unless we can deal with 
the other States on a completely equal basis so that these things which 
have been discriminatory in the past do not continue to happen, we 
can never work hard at creating that. 

Dr. Mituer. I agree with you entirely, but I do not quite understand 
how making Alaska a State would permit your taxes to be lower, for 
instance. Your taxes are very high in comparison with the States. 

According to a letter this morning, it is going to go higher because 
of the need of more money to run the State. 

Mr. Rustne. Has not that been the story, though, nationally and 
internationally? Look at our— 

Dr. Minier. I think that is true. 

Mr. Rustne. Look at our national situation, and I think you will 
find we compare quite favorably. 

Dr. Mituer. Of course, in Alaska now you participate in all of the 
Federal-aid programs. 

Mr. Rustne. Not as completely, of course, as the States. 

Dr. Mrtiter. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Rustne. Not as completely as the States do, and we have to 
fight rather diligently. 
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Dr. Mituer. In which ones do you not participate 4 

Mr. Rustnc. We are fortunate to be in the road program, but we 
were not originally. 

Dr. Minter. Yesterd: ay and today we have on the floor the Health, 
Education, and W elfare program. I notice all through there there 
are appropriations for Alaska, participating the venere: al disease pro- 
gram and all the programs, plus an additional one for mental health 
institution. I think last year we took maybe $1214 million for the 
mental hospital. 

Mr. Rusine. That is right. 

Dr. Mitier. And gave you a million acres of land to help you carry 
the thing out. We do not do that with the States. In that respect 
you are a preferred individual, and a preferred group of people 
compared with our States. 

Mr. Rusine. I was rather interested this morning in reading that 
the public hospitals in Washington, D. C., are requesting an increase 
in their itinerant rate for patients. I am on the advisory board of 
our hospital in Fairbanks, and we have exactly the same situation 
there. And there are so many similarities between the individual 
States, even what the District of Columbia is involved in, that apply 
to us almost exactly in the same manner. 

Dr. Miuuer. | think it isa universal problem. 

I have one other question I want to ask. The present bill before 
us, I believe, gives you about 27 or 28 percent of the land area if you 
do become a State. 

Mr. Rustne. Yes. 

Dr. Mittrr. Do you think Alaska might be able to absorb, say, 50 
percent of the land area and do like we did in Nebraska, open it up 
for homesteading, and you might want to give a man a couple of sec- 
tions if he homesteaded on it for 3 years? That is the way Nebraska 
was settled—through the Homestead Act. The settler got a quarter 
section of land, or a half section, depending upon the grade of land, 
and if he lived on it 3 years, it was his. That might be one means of 
getting people to Alaska. . 

[ am wondering if you would oppose an amendment giving Alaska 
50 percent of the land should she come in as a State / 

Mr. Rusine. Certainly I would not object to it. I would have to 
study it a little bit. But I do know that one of the reasons agriculture 
has not become a more predominant industry is the fact that ‘under the 
Homestead Act we are required to limit the homesteading to 160 acres, 
and it is almost impossible for a person to accumulate a larger area of 
ground that in Alaska would be essential to a profitable agricultural 
operation. 

Mr. Mitier. But as a State you could change that 160 acres to 320 
acres, if you wanted to ? 

Mr. Rustne. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Mutxer. I have many questions, Mr. Chairman, but I do not want 
to take too much time. I appreciate it. 

I would call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that you do 
participate in many of the programs—A laska public works program, 
2 percent money; REA, 2 percent, just as in the States. In going 
through the = age nearly 60 Federal programs in which States either 


match money, or are gr: iunted aid, Alaska does participate in many of 
them. 
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I might say that in many of the States this matching program is sort 
of a curse, because you have trouble finding the money in the States, 
and they dangle a little money before the States and say, “Now, you 
match it, and “do certain things, and we will give you some money for 

it.” It has run the budget up in every State in the Union. I am not 

defending it. I think it is an evil process. But Alaska may find a 
good deal of difficulty in finding the dollars to match Federal funds. 

You do partic ipate in most of the programs, and in some instances 
you are in a preferred position because you are a Territory. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say at this point, for the benetit of the members 
of the committee who were not here when we came in, this witness was 
put on first this morning because he has to catch a 12 o'clock plane back 
home. If we could keep that in mind as we go along. 

Mr. Haley 

Dr. Mitter. Will the gentleman yield one moment ? 

Mr. Haury. Yes. 

Dr. Mituer. I notice one statement here says that the Federal 
moneys spent on roads and trails, congressional appropriations, since 
1905—nothing in that year—amount to $174,901,572, just for roads and 
trails alone. Last year $1314 million. That is something our States 
do not get. You are in quite a preferred position when it comes to 
many of these programs. 

Mr. Ruste. Mr. Miller, I think there probably is an answer to that 
that is involved in the American heritage, if you will. We have such a 

vast area in Alaska, that we must have those roads, as we had railroads 
from the east coast to the west coast, to open up the land. The Brooks 
Range area has no road into it. Asa result, the fabulous resources that 
lie in the Brooks Range have been completely untapped, but we cer- 
tainly plan to get. roads into that area, and we need that money. 

Dr. Minter. Thank you. 

Mr. Hater. Mr. Chairman, in view of the time limitation and the 
fact other members of the committee want to question the gentleman, I 
reserve my time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Rusing, will you explain to me why Alaska wants 
to have the entire Territory of Alaska included as a State ? 

Mr. Rusine. That is, 1 presume, a rather difficult question to answer, 
but Alaska has been identified as a geographic location as a Territory 
for 90 years, or at least has been under the American flag for a period 
of 90 years. And, Mr. Saylor—are you from Texas? 

Mr. Saytor. No, sir, q am not from Texas. [Laughter.] 

I am in favor of statehood for Alaska, but I have a series of ques- 
tions thrown up to me from time to time that I cannot answer, and 
that is one of them. 

Just last night somebody asked me why we want to make an excep- 
tion in the case of Alaska and make one State out of that Territory, 
pointing out that every other Territory that became a part of the 
United States was divided up and portions of it became States. In 
fact, the plan which you have followed in this last session in Alaska 
just carved out a little piece of Territory for what is now the State 
of Tennessee. They took the part that the citizens of that area had 
een and came to Congress and said, “That is the part that. we 
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would like to have a State. The rest of it can grow with development.” 

I notice on page 2 of your statement that you say : 

Alaskans have carved out of the great northern frontier modern communities 
with modern facilities. 

That is true, but they do not extend over the entire expanse of the 
Territory of Alaska; they follow the coast. What would be the objec. 
tion to taking the portion where practically all of the population 
lives and saying that is the State and the rest of it will remain a 
Territory? It might solve it. I do not know. I am trying to get an 
answer because I am finding more and more opposition among the 
Members of Congress. People know that ever since I have been here 
I have been a staunch advocate of statehood both for Alaska and 
Hawaii, and I want to see you get statehood. But the thing that 
bothers me is how can we sell this bill of goods to people who throw 
up these questions ? 

Mr. Rustne. The statement that we have created our population 
centers along our seacoast, of course, is not completely correct, because 
Fairbanks is some 400 miles from the seacoast. We have other smaller 
communities considerably to the east of us which are even further from 
the seacoast. 

But, as I mentioned before to Mr. Miller, there are practically no 
roads running north from Fairbanks into what we call the Brooks 
Range area, and then the Arctic plain. 

One of the reasons for the lack of development in those areas is 
the fact that there have been no roads, and that area has not been 
opened up substantially to homesteading. We believe that those 
resources are certainly essential to a future State, the resources in the 
north part of Alaska. There are quite a few people living in Nome, 
Kotzebue, Point Barrow, Fort Yukon, and Circle City. 

Mr. Sartor. On page 8, you have this statement: 

While our resources and our lands, from which all true wealth emanate, lie 
idle, we expend a very large portion of our generated wealth purchasing products 
which can, should, and some day will originate within Alaska. 

How will statehood make that possible ? 

Mr. Rustna. Again, if we can better control—I use the word “con- 
trol”—our own destiny by State government, by having a stronger 
voice in the affairs of the State, we can then assist in creating a better 
economic area in which to work and live. 

For the past several years I have taken so many of the people from 
the States around the Territory showing them the natural resources 
that we have. They become tremendously interested in them. Some 
of them have represented groups that would be in a position to pour 
millions and millions of dollars into Alaska in permanent facilities. 
And in the final analysis, they pull away, and T can always only get 
the answer from them that there is not yet sufficient stability in the 
economic area of Alaska. 

We believe that if we could become a State and can take a more 
active and more direct part in that, that we can in the not too dis- 
tant future overcome it. 

Mr. Sartor. I am interested in that statement, because the man 
who was on the witness stand and relinquished his seat so that you 
could testify has presented a matter here to this committee which 
raises a serious question as to whether or not there is enough stability 
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in the people of Alaska themselves, in the present legislature, in the 
control of their fish and wildlife resources, to see to it that they can 
actually plan ahead. 

When representatives of the Wildlife Management Institute come 
before this committee, they in the past have been very objective. In 
all prabability they are this time. What answer are we going to give 
to them when they say that here the people of Alaska, or the Terri- 
torial Legislature has passed a law which, instead of preserving the 
assets and moving toward a preservation of fish and wildlife, are 
turning it over to vested interests which are only interested in feath- 
ering their own nests ? 

Mr. O’Brren. Will the gentleman yield 4 

Mr: Saytor. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will not the gentleman concede that the maturity, 
intelligence, ability of our State legislatures, and even our National 
Legislature is being challenged constantly by various groups and 
individuals ? 

Mr. Saywor. I will concede that. 

Mr. Prnuion. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Savior. Yes. 

Mr. Pinion. There is some difference between legislatures and 
governments, some being much better, and some much worse than 
others. There is quite a difference between the various ones. 

Mr. O’Brien: That is true. 

Mr. Saynor. That is a matter of philosophy. Let’s get down to 
answering questions here now. 

We have got Alaska before us now. 

I am addressing these questions to you because I am a friend. I 
want to get statehood. 

Mr. Rustne. I do not know, Mr. Saylor, how a people can better 
express their willingness to assume self-government than the things 
that I detailed as to what Alaskans have accomplished. 

I wonder if this will make any impact on this committee at all: 

In 1939 the Federal Government decided that the Fairbanks and the 
Anchorage areas were excellent areas in which to create huge defense 
facilities for the United States. Fairbanks was a little community 
of less than 3,000 people actually at that time. There was only one 
concrete building in that community at that time. There was one 
block of paving in that community. There was a sewer system, but 
no water system in that community. 

Now we have adjacent to the city of Fairbanks a billion dollar de- 
fense organization. You can imagine what during the past 17 years 
then has happened in that community, and we have not asked for any 
greater share of Federal funds to build that community. We still 
only have 5 blocks of paving in town, but we spent out of our own 
money almost a million dollars to get those 5 blocks of paving. We 
have dust so thick up there sometimes that you cannot see across the 
street. 

We have had to create out of our own facilities a water system in 
permanently frozen ground, which was never accomplished anywhere 
in the world before. We have that water system. I turned it on in 
my own home last fall. 

The people of Fairbanks did that, the people of Alaska did that. 
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We now have a sewer system which extends into all the outer areas 
of Fairbanks, and we have billed ourselves for that. We are paying 
those bills ourselves. 

We have as fine a school system in Fairbanks as they have anywhere, 
Our courts are good in Fairbanks. 

In our own limited way we are trying to assist the military people 
so that we can provide ‘for ‘the military and the dependents some 
semblance of the American way of life in a place that gets to 60 below 
zero in the wintertime, and gets up to 90 and 95 in the summertime, 
It is not an easy job, but the people there are dedicated to it, and they 
have done it not only in Fairbanks and Anchorage, but all of the other 
large communities in Alaska. 

Maybe I have not answered your question. 

Mr. Sartor. I think you have. I lke it. I tell you frankly, I 
like it. 

Mr. Rustine. Thank you. 

Mr. Saytor. That is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Christopher. 

Mr. CuristopHer. I would just like to compliment Mr. Rusing on 
a very enlightening presentation here. You are one of the best wit- 
nesses I have heard before this committee on Alaska statehood. 

I do not want to take up a lot of the committee’s time. I would 
just like to ask one question, as much for my own enlightenment as 
anything else. 

At what interest rate is bank money and mortgage money available 
in Alaska ¢ 

Mr. Rusinc. May I start with the mortgage money ? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Yes. 

Mr. Rusrne. You will note in the statement that I made that the 
Housing Act of 1954 eliminated Alaska from the provisions of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. This was right in the midst 
of the time when the people in Fairbanks were attempting to build 
new housing, new homes, for the civilian people that were required 
for this tremendous military expansion, and the military and civilian 
dependents. And all of a sudden we awakened one morning and 
found out we could not process FHA mortgages through the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. We spent thousands and thousands 
of dollars trying to influence people in the States to let us go back 
into that program. Just Alaska and a few other areas were elimi- 
nated, 

As a result, the banks of Alaska had to make a decision that they 
then would take those loans for their own portfolio, and to my 
knowledge every bank in Alaska has done that. Our banks certainly 
have. 

We are charging 414 on a considerable number of mortgages, and 
now, thanks to you gentlemen, we are charging 5 on some of the FHA 
mortgages. Our prime rate for commercial Joans in Alaska is 8 per- 

cent in the Fairbanks area, from 6 to 7 in the Anchorage area, and 
from 6 to 7 in the southeastern area. 

Gentlemen, I am not defending banking at all, but in an area where 
the cost of living is twice as high as it is, ‘for instance, in Seattle, only 
to get 1 or 2 more percent for our money is a pretty good deal. 

Mr. Curistorner. I will say to the gentleman that ‘the rates he has 
quoted are more reasonable than I expected him to quote. I thir's he 
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should be complimented and the people of Alaska, as well. The rates 
are lower than [ expected them to be. But if they could be still lower 
and it would be possible for them to be, you would have a faster and 
better development ? 

Mr. Rusinec. That is right, absolutely. 

Mr. CuristopHER. I, for one, am sorry that Alaska was taken out 
of the Federal housing program. 

Mr. Rustne. An interesting sidelight there, too, is very probably 
the fact that the Congress in ‘future years has allocated many, many 
millions of dollars to the military to build military housing on the 
bases to make up for the civilian housing which was not available. 

Mr. CuristorHer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Prurion. Mr. Rusing, you have quite a banking background 
here. I notice that you state you speak only for yourself? 

Mr. Rusine. Yes. 

Mr. Prtxiron. I suppose there is some disagreement among bankers 
as to whether or not they all want immediate statehood. Is that right? 

Mr. Rusine. I can honestly answer that question by stating I do 
not know. I specifically have the- 

Mr. Pitnion. Based upon Dr. Miller’s poll here of 3 to 1 against 
statehood in Alaska, I assume there would be some disagreement. 

Mr. Rustne. Yes. 

Mr. Pititon. That is probably a fair statement ? 

Mr. Rustnc. Very definitely there is disagreement. 

Mr. Putuion. Now, Mr. Rusing, you devote all of page 10 of your 
statement to eulogizing the ood character of the folks in Alaska. 
You talk about their being first-rate citizens, that he is morally a 
good citizen, that he is industrious. No one has ever questioned the 
character of the folks in Alaska, have they’ Are not people more or 
less pretty much the same type of pe ople we have in the United States 
solie eood, sole bad, some in bet wee nf 

Mr. Rustne. I am glad to hear you say that, sir, because I have 
wondered for some time if maybe Congress ‘did not attach some stigma 
eople living in Alaska. 

Mr. Priuion. Let’s see if they have attached any stigma to people 
living mn Alaska. 

Yesterday or the day before, or recently, I had a listing here of the 
amounts of money spent by the Federal Government in the operation 
of the Federal Government in Alaska. including Federal aid. 


The amount of money poured into Alaska amounted to $122 million 


tO } 


in a vear. That is exclusive of hundreds of millions of dollars of 
military money spent in Alaska. 

Now, Alaska is one one-thousandth of the population of the United 
States. So if you were to project that, then we would be spending for 


nondefense purposes something like $122 billion a year if each area 
of the country received the same amount of Feder: il mone y as it has 
poured into Alaska. And yet the total nondefense money that we 
_— in a budgetary years in the United States is only about $50 

nilion. So that you are receiving about four times the amount of 
mone} that is received on a per capita basis by the rest of the United 
States. So certainly Alaska cannot complain about being treated as 
second-class citizens, can they ? 

Mr. Rusinec. I have not used that term, sir. 
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Mr. Pruuion. O. K. Now, you talk about the investment of this 

vapital. We have any number of corporations in this country who 
have gone to Saudi Arabia, to Venezuela, to Brazil, the Firestone Co, 
in Liberia. Risk ¢ apital will go any where provided there is a chance 
to make some money. That is what risk capital is for. So it does not 
matter whether you have a monarchy, whether you have a good or bad 
democracy, what kind of government you have, providing that enough 
safeguards are placed around that risk capital so it is worthwhile 
speculating and worthwhile making that investment, with a chance 
to get a return. 

Do you think the legislature of the Territory of Alaska has acted 
in such a way in the past 5 or 10 years as to attract risk capital ? 

Mr. Rustne. Mr. Pillion, are you making a point that perhaps 
we are not politically mature ¢ 

Mr. Pruui0on. No, Iam not. I think you are mature. I think you 
are very mature, and so insist upon statehood because it would give 
you the power of two Senators in the United States Senate. I think 
you are very mature and very farsighted to give to 28,000 people, 
which is the number of people who voted for ‘the office of Delegate 
last election, the power of electing 2 Senators, and sending them to 
the United States Senate. I think you are very mature politically. 
I think you know what you want. I do not blame you. 

Mr. O’Brren. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Prnuion. Surely. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does the gentleman suggest that those who did not 
vote for delegate are not citizens, or should not be considered as 
citizens? 

Mr. Pirz10n. Not at all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Because I had in mind the 3 million in New York 
State who do not bother to vote, except in presidential years. 

Mr. Pinion. Not at all. That is your own statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Now then, the fishing industry accounts for about one-half of the 
net income of Alaska, other than defense and Government spending. 
Is that about right, Mr. Rusing? 

Mr. Rustnec. You mean the total value of fishing? 

Mr. Pirrui0on. About $75 million a year. Is that about right? 

Mr. Rustne. Yes. 

Mr. Pruuion. Would you favor a grant by this Congress of full 
authority to Alaska for the regulation of your fisheries? 

Mr. Rusrne. I certainly would. 

Mr. Pinui0on. You would? 

Mr. Rusine. Yes. 

Mr. Prruion. Then the direct way and the effective way and the 
immediate way of giving you that power, which is about the one 
power you do not have to fully regulate all of your activities in 
Alaska—why do not the people of Alaska start a campaign — this 
Congress—and T have introduced bills to that effect, and so has 
Delegate Bartlett —to give you full authority to regulate your adhing 
industry. Why is there no campaign for that so you can get immediate 
action, and the immediate right? So that you do not do it through 
the back door by statehood. 

Mr. Rustne. I thought statehood was very definitely the front door. 

Mr. Puzrion. No; that is the back door for what you want, what 
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you claim you want. I think that what you actually want is the power 
of two Senators in the United States Senate. 

Mr. Rustne. Mr. Pillion, I am going to make this statement to 
you. I have not the slightest idea ‘what your political affiliation is, 
or any of the other gentlemen around here. I am politically immature, 
[ will admit. 

Mr. Pinzi0on. We are all, we think. 

Mr. Rustna. I said I am politically immature. 

Mr. Pinut0on. Sure. 

Mr. Rustnea. I just want statehood so that we, the people of the 
State of Alaska, can govern our own destiny to a much greater ex- 
tent than we are now. The fisheries are not now a part of that over 
which the Territory of Alaska has control. Neither was the Housing 
Act of 1954, which has cost us a considerable amount of trouble and 
strife. Neither is the transcontinental export-import rates, sir. Those 
were perhaps unintentional, but very discriminatory things to those 
people, and I feel statehood is the very definite answer to it. 

Mr. Pinion. Let me point out to you that a farmer cannot grow 
sugar beets in New York State and obtain a subsidy as in other 
States. 

Mr. Rustne. No Alaskan farmer is under any subsidy. 

Mr. Piiii0n. Just to show you there are differenti: als in our laws 
affecting the people of 48 States. So you are in no different position 
than the people of the 48 States. Surely there are many programs 
that do not apply in New York State and specifically apply to sections 
of this country. You are no different in that respect from New York 
State or Pennsylvania or any other State. 

For instance, we just had a corn bill here the other day that applied 
only to certain Midwest corn States. So you are not different in that 
respect from any other person in the United States. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Priui0N. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I point out the corn bill was defeated in the 
House of Representatives because 42 of the 43 Members from New 
York State with a voting voice in the House voted against it. In 
other words, New York State had an opportunity to vote against 
something which they thought did not apply to them. Alaska does 
not have that vote. 

Mr. Pitzt0oNn. You talk about only owning 1 percent of the land in 
Alaska. Now actually approximately 90 percent of the lands are 
wholly worthless and wastelands that have no immediate prospect 
for development or improvement, or exploitation; is that correct? 

Mr. Rustne. That is the first time I have heard it, sir. 

Mr. Pruti0on. Now you have that whole area to the north that is to 
be retained for the purpose of withdrawals that have very little eco- 
nomic use right as of now. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Prnuion. Yes. 

Mr. Stsx. I did not understand your percentage. What percentage 
did you say was worthless ? 

Mr. Priuion. Ninety percent was probably pretty much wasteland. 

Mr. Rustna. Mr. Pillion, I am sure that that figure is very much in 
error. 

Mr. Pinion. I see. 
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Mr. Ruste. If you will permit me to answer your question about 
the Arctic Plains—— 

Mr. Pitxi0on. About what? 

Mr. Rustne. About the Arctic Plains. 

Mr. Pituion. Yes. 

Mr. Rustne. That very vast area that Mr. Saylor was wondering if 
it should not be eliminated. 

Congress authorized the expenditure of $50 million to explore for 
oil under Naval I etroleum Reserve No. 4 in that area. I have seen 
at many wells oil coming out of the ground, and it is my under standing 
that when oil comes out of the ground, it is not worthless ground. 

Also in that same area exists the Gubik gas structure “which has a 
tremendous worth. 

[ am afraid that we Alaskans at least cannot accept the 90 percent 
figure. 

Mr. Prruion. Thank you for your cooperation, and the statement 
you have given us. I think you have been very informative about 
these matters. 

Mr. O’Brien. I know Mr. Pillion probably had some more ques- 
tions, but he realizes some of the other members have not had an oppor- 
tunity to question you, and you do have a plane problem. I under- 
stand it leaves at noon. 

Mr. Rusine. It leaves at 2 o’clock, but we had hoped to get away by 
noon. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chairman, that is my mistake. 

Mr. O’Brren. Do you wish to resume then, Mr. Pillion? 

Mr. Pituion. No. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. I simply wish to commend Mr. Rusing upon his state- 
ment. 

[ would just like to ask this question, Mr. Rusing: 

There were some comments made here by the gentleman from 
Nebraska, who I believe has a group of letters. What is your opinion 
regarding the percentage of Alaskans today who want immediate 
statehood? You are up there and you meet these people and talk to 
them, because being a businessman naturally you are coming in daily 
contact with the people throughout Alaska. I am serious. What 
is your opinion ? 

Mr. Rustne. For what it is worth, I believe that the ne 
of people who want statehood is constantly growing. As I talk to 
people in our bank, they are extremely anxious for statehood. But 
I have no w ay of knowing other than wh: at the people express at the 
polls at the time they voted on the various issues, particularly the 
Constitutional Convention and the desire to send the Tennessee Dele- 
gates to the Congress. 

I feel that any comment I may make beyond that is somewhat in 
the nature of conjecture. My own conviction is that they want it. 
If I did not feel they wanted it, I would not be here. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate very much your statement. My reason for 
asking the question was the fact that I did spend a couple of weeks 
in Alaska fairly recently, and I came away with the firm conviction 
that 90 percent of the people in Alaska desired immediate statehood. 
Eve — ‘re we went, and we talked to the chamber of commerce 
meetings, talked to people in restaurants and hotels, and before the 
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committee and everywhere else, and those who opposed immediate 
statehood were so rare as to be almost impossible to locate. Where 
the gentleman’s letters come from I have no idea. I do not know 
what arrangements were made, how they were gotten, or anything 
about it. 

Dr. Minter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sisk. There were no people we were able to find in any quan- 
tity at all opposed to statehood. So it comes as a little bit of a revela 
tion to me that there is any question but what an overwhelming major- 
ity of Alaskans are for statehood. 

Dr. Minter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Stsk. Yes: I yield. 

Dr. Mitier. I hope the gentleman will take time to read the letters 
which the press now has, both those for and those against. As of 
this morning, there were 62 for and 189 against. The gentleman will 
notice the letters are written in all kinds of handwriting, pencils and 
pens. That figure does not take into consideration several hundred 
names that were on petitions. We counted those as one. If you take 
the names off, it would run much higher than that. It is 3 to 1 against 
statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield further ? 

Mr. Sisk. In just a moment. I would like to say this to the gen- 
tleman: I intend to read them because, with my own experience up 
there, [ might say—I am completely sincere in this—that at least 90 
percent of the people of Alaska were in favor of statehood. This, 
of course, represents a complete departure from anything I have 
heard yet. 

Dr. Mitter. I had that thought myself. I would say to the gen- 
tleman I thought surely it would be the other way, but it has been 
rather a revelation to me to receive these letters. There is nothing 
sinister or underhanded about it. They are open and aboveboard. 
Just the question: Do you favor immediate statehood for Alaska ’ 
The overwhelming evidence from the mail, at least, is “no.” 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have no quarrel at all with radio or television or 
newspaper polls, but I think in the final analysis this committee will 
use its own judgment as to how the people of Alaska feel, and also 
will decide for itself whether it wants to base that judgment on polls 
of the past which were developed, or on this particular poll. But I do 
think as we go along we should keep in mind that so far we have had 
an expression of 251 persons. That does not count a number of letters 
which the Chair has received which he has not yet brought to the 
committee room because he was waiting for a greater accumulation. 
Strangely enough, they seem to run the other way. 

I know that people who are opposed to things are very often more 
articulate. I had a rather sad experience last year. My mail ran 100 
to 1 against the Alaska mental-health bill. It was mail that was not 
couched in such fine terms as Dr. Miller’s mail. Among other things, 
it said I was a Communist, a traitor, and that I should be the first 
inmate of a mental hospital. Perhaps they had something, I do not 
know, on the latter point, of course. 

But nevertheless I felt at that time that, in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing number of letters against the mental-health bill, there was a great 
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majority of the people in the country who favored it, and who were 
not writing in. 

I have seen polls operated. I saw a poll in my own town one time 
on an election, and they had three times as many votes stuffed into 
the ballot boxes as there were voters in the community. So I take 
polls with a considerable grain of salt. 

Dr. Mitier. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Dr. Minter. You have not read the letters, Mr. Chairman. I wish 
you would. Anyone who sits down and writes thoughtful letters aa 
as they write is not trying to stuff any ballot box. May I also si 
maybe one reason for a ¢ hange of attitude in 
will yield further to permit me to do so? 

Mr. Sisk. Go ahead. 

Dr. Murr. An editorial in the Ketchikan Daily News probably 
has changed some of the thinking in Alaska: 





GAINS AND GRoANS—Bia Monry ror ALASKA LOBBYISTS 


The cost of trying to obtain statehood for Alaska, not to mention the costs 
after we get it, are mounting. Already more than a million dollars has been 
appropriated toward the objectives of statehood by the free-spending legislatures. 

Not much has been said about the little incidentals spelled out in House bill 
7 “relating to salaries and expenses of the Tennessee plan Senators and Rep- 
resentatives ; and declaring an emergency.” It has passed both Houses. 

The total sum of $185,925.41 * * * was appropriated. 

The total sum for their expenses is $185,925.41. 

With this comes a letter from the Sitka Hotel, which says: 

The unlimited financial resources of the Alaska Statehood Committee re- 
ceived from the Alaska Legislature has made possible a propaganda campaign 
that has forced all opposed to statehood into the background. I respectfully 
request Congress to investigate the Alaska Statehood Committee and find 
out who is behind it. It is rumored the vice syndicate of Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is exactly what I mean—there is not any proof 
here anywhere the vice syndicate of Alaska is behind this delegation. 
The point is there was a vote in Alaska, and it was a vote to spend this 
money to send this delegation down here. They not only approved 60 
to 40 the sending of a delegation, but paying their way. The figure 
was pretty well known. 

One other point, if the gentleman will yield further, on the question 
of the vote on the constitution satisfying Congress. 

Congress repeatedly in the past has taken the vote of the people 
on a proposed constitution as the overriding element, not letters to 
television stations or newspapers. This has been true of 35 States 
which came in after the original 13 States. Of course, the Original 
Thirteen States had only to ratify the United States Constitution. 

As far as opposition is concerned, the gentleman from Nebraska is 
more aware than any of us that when the constitution of Nebraska 
was submitted to the people it was carried by a margin of 100 votes, 
and, in many other States, it was close. 

You have people who are satisfied with the status quo. I know that 
when we propose constitutional amendments in my State, there is 

always a block of people voting against them. We had a constitutional 
amendment at the time of Al Smith which only stripped from the 
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constitution such words as “poorhouse” and “almshouse” and 300,000 
people voted against it. 

So I find there is opposition to the Ten Commandments, there is 
opposition to eternal salvation. Opposition is what makes this coun- 
try great. 

Mr. Sartor. Will the gentleman yield to me for an observation? 

Mr. Sisk. I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania for an 
observation. 

Mr. Sartor. I just wanted to say that I am satisfied that Mr. O’Brien 
joins me in supporting statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. If the gentleman will yield. I thought I was being 
very objective. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. Sisk. Now I yield to the Delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take a lot of additional 
time here. This has been an enjoyable discussion, I might say, and it 
certainly peers of course, two points of view. 

I might say, Mr. Rusing, I am now and have always been a very 
stanch advoe on of statehood for Alaska. Of course, I agree that it is 
up to Congress now to make its determination based on ‘the evidence 
which we have. And I might say that runs well in excess of a million 
words of testimony, maybe even above that. I do not know, but I have 
heard a lot of it myself. I think your statement this morning has 
been most excellent, and I am very happy you came this long distance 
to make the statement you have made. 

That is all. 

Mr. Ruste. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Rutherford. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. Mr. Rusing, I just wanted to say, a few minutes 
ago you asked Mr. Saylor if he were from Texas. Of course, the old 
rule there is: “Don’t ask a man if he is from Texas. If he is, he will 
tell you. If he is not, don’t embarrass him.” I am from Texas. 

Mr. Rusine. Yes, sir; you just told me. 

Mr. Rurnerrorp. Before we leave the polls here, I was just thinking 
back a few years ago when the Literary Digest took a poll of Alf 
Landon, showing he would win the Presidenc y of the United States, 
and I understand he ended up with only eight electoral votes. 

One word a while ago, immediately after your prepared statement, 
was batted around here quite a bit, and a good many interpretations 
can be given to it, and that is the word “unstable.” 

You referred to “unstable” in the field of finance, risk capital com- 
ing into Alaska because of the unstable government. Just what in- 
terpretation do you give “unstable government in Alaska” ? 

Mr. Rusine. As you are aware, we, of course, through our legisla- 
ture are only permitted to legislate on certain things. Other areas 
are left to the Federal Government. In addition to that, of course, 
that controls so many of our resources that we, as a people, are not 
nearly so effective in charting our own course through our legislature 
as a State legislature is. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. I was referring to “unstable,” and my interpreta- 
tion was that possibly some of the Latin American countries are cer- 
tainly more unstable than Alaska. In the 90 years you have not had 
a revolution, you have not had a dictator, and although that is not true 
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of a good many of our South American countries, a large amount of 
risk capital has been placed there. 

Mr. Rusrna. Yes. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. I am referring particularly now to the Gulf Oj] 
Co., which has risked multimillion dollars in South America, although 
they have had some adverse activity down there, around Tepatitlan, 
and in that section of Mexico, revolutions, and confiscating of prop- 
erty. 

So I cannot subscribe to unstable government as limiting risk capi- 
tal. I think some of your other statements possibly might merit 
consideration. But for your information there is a great amount of 
risk capital going into South American countries, although I would 
say that Alaska is certainly more stable in their government than are 
South American countries, a good many of them in their past history 

There has been in excess of $2 billion through the Export Bank that 
has been loaned to South American countries, and revolutions have 
transpired, but so far not one single red cent has been lost in that 
risk capital. 

That word was played on quite a bit here immediately after your 
statement as to unstable government hurting risk capital. I was just 
a little bit disturbed about your using that, which I think was grossly 
unfair to the facts. 

Mr. Rusine. My first comment is: Is there any way Alaska can 
become admitted to the Export Bank? We could certainly use 
of that capital. j 

Mr. Rurnerrorp. We would like to have the same thing in T 
the same consideration with our sister States. Of course 
that in Texas we shot our way into the Union. We do not preseril 
that to Alaska. I was disturbed with your using this, and along wit 
Mr. Pillion’s statement a few minutes ago, I have seen the results 
and the lack of results of a good many of these discriminations being 
attempted through administration and other procedures, and T have 
been led to believe that possibly you are trying to encourage some of 
this to get a sympathetic attitude for statehood. You are not try 
to eliminate it. There are no procedures or methods. 

You were talking about, and continued to talk about, the trans- 
portation. Of course, we have been e xperiencing that for a good many 
vears in the Southwest on tr: insport: ition differential rates. Governor 
Arnall some years ago of Georgia fought that fight. We are s till 
paying more in the Southwest than in the ae In my particular 
section of Texas we pay more rates as you do in Alaska. 

As far as the housing procedure is eae our rural sections 1 
the United States also are being discriminated against by 
cities of New York, Chicago, and other cities down to 35.000 and 
10.000 population, and below that. 

So, as far as discrimination is concerned, we have discrimi 
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I have never been to Alaska. J hope to go sometime. So far it 
appears I do not have the seniority in order to make the triy Oo 
Al: oo I hope to in the near - future. 

Mr. LUSING. May I answer some of the objections t} At vou ive 
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Mr. Ruste. Of course, the proposition of discrimination is an 
interesting one that you have created there, because at least if there 
is, IN your opinion, discrimination in the freight rates in the South- 
west, you at least, as a State, have an official voice in any of the dis- 
cussions that go on, and you have a right to register by your vote 
your opinion regarding those. We do not. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. They are administrative, and we have a voice 
such as you. We have no vote on such a matter. 

Mr. Rusrne. But certainly there was no reason for Alaska to be 
eliminated from the Housing Act of 1954. 

Mr. Rutruerrorp. I concur with that. 

Mr. Rustye. And if you say we did not attempt to do anything 
about it, that is not correct, because we did everything we could and 
are still attempting to do everything we can to correct that situation. 

Mr. Rurnerrorp. I concur that Alaska certainly should not have 
been eliminated. But so were great portions of the United States, and 
the majority of my State was excluded. 

Mr. Rustne. I think this is an important thing in connection with 
your statement, too. North Alaska, as I attempted to point out to Mr. 
Pillion, is rich in natural resources. It is also on record that we have 
commercial quantities of oil. Texas, of course, is a large oil producer, 
so you know some of the problems there. 

So far our transportation is so far from the area where the oil exists 
that it will be a little while before that oil becomes important enough 
for either State markets or world markets. However, 1f world condi- 
tions create a situation where that oil was needed, then of course it 
would be very quickly that the large companies would be coming in 
there. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. Can you express to me why it is then you will not 
find oil being developed in Alaska, which, I will say, is stable in their 
government in the relation I expressed a few minutes ago, where in 
Venezuela and South American countries you do have this capital, and 
vou do have American companies, and you have them in the Middle 
East, and you have them all over the world. Why is it that American 
oil companies will go in and develop these sections, and they will not in 
Alaska’ In other words, why is it, if the oil is there—and we have 
found the American oil companies are not too disturbed about who is 
the president, who is the dictator, or the local authorities. They are 
concerned with the bowels of the earth, bringing that fluid up, in what- 
ever form it is, to commercialize. Why are they not in Alaska? 

Mr. Rustne. At a profit, is it not, in these South American coun- 
tries that you mention? And does any of that oil move by American 
ships ¢ ; 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. From where? 

Mr. Rustne. Any of these areas. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. Yes, Venezuela—— 

Mr. Rustne. By American ships. To what section? 

Mr. Rurnerrorp. Mexico and Venezuela. 

Mr. Rustne. American ships? 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rustne. At what rate? 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. In most cases they have their own tankers. 

Mr. Rustne. There is the answer right here. 
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Mr. Rutruerrorp. Do you mean to tell me they would not take it out 
of Alaska? I mean, what is so peculiar about it? 

Mr. Rusine. Not as long as they have to move on American ships 
by one steamship company from only an Alaskan port to the Pacific 
Northwest port. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. Standard of New Jersey has their own tankers, 
Why would not Standard of New Jersey take in out of Alaska? 

Mr. Ruste. Of course, now I have tried to point out that the cost 
of getting it to a port is more than it is in the South American coun- 
tries you speak of. 

Mr. Rutuerrorp. Let me bring you another point. In my home 
county—and I am really in the Oilfield Belt. My home county is 
known as the oilfield supply center of the entire world, and the oil- 
field supply is, of course, the paramount factor in the production of 
oil. It costs 55 cents a barrel to bring oil from my home county, 
which is in West Texas, to the Pacific coast. Yet they are bring- 
ing oil in that costs $1.10 from Venezuela to the Pacific. In other 
words, it costs double to bring it from Venezuela what it does to 
bring it from my home county. Are you meaning to tell me now it 
is going to cost more, and they will not bring it out! Possibly it is 
the oil itself. Possibly it is the texture of the oil, possibly it is many 
other things, because they will pay more for transportation. They are 
doing it right today. 

Mr. Rustne. Of course, the primary reason is that exploration in 
Alaska today is much more expensive than in these other countries. 

Mr. Rutruerrorp. That is a different thing altogether. You have 
that anyhow, whether it is a State, Territory, or anything else. You 
have it in our tidelands section. It is more expensive down there, too, 
and you will still find production, where they have to build barges 
to go out, and whole communities on the water. That is rather ex- 
pensive. But you got to the point there, that it is the exploration 
itself. I do not care—if the exploration was difficult, if it was right 
in the middle of Manhattan, they would not produce it. And you 
would not take a risk on a loan if it was too difficult. 

I mean the fact is—and your delegate says you have a great gas 
field there and a great oilfield, but I cannot understand why they go 
all over the world, but for some reason or other exclude Alaska. 

Mr. Rustne. In the first place, you are probably aware of the fact 
that the bulk of that area is under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it has been withdrawn and is part of Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4. It is not available for exploitation, nor is most of 
the other area north of the Brooks range. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. Mr. Rusing, we have a tremendous amount of 
oil exploration in Federal property here in the United States. 

Mr. Rustne. Beg pardon ¢ 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. As far as the Federal angle, the Federal Govern- 
ment has title to a great deal of land on oil exploration. They had 
oil explor: ition for a short time in our tidelands. As far as control 
of the Federal Government, we have it all over: We have it in min- 
ing, we have it in every section of the world; we have it in grazing, 
we have it in everything here in the United States. So I do not 
think that is an argument on statehood, on that particular fact. 

I think some of the other factors are, but I am particularly in- 
terested in this, and I just could not understand it, and that is why 
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I asked you, because there is no justification for that argument being 
used on a statehood basis. 

Mr. Rustne. Stability, are you referring to that again ? 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. That is what I am waiting to find out, exactly 
what is instability. 

Mr. Ruste. Instability certainly is the lack of ability at least to 
have an official voice here in Washington. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. I would not say that. I would say lack of repre- 
sentation, but not instability. 

Mr. Rvstne. It certainly tends towards instability if our problems 
in Alaska cannot be heard in the same manner as the problems of 
Texas, Nebraska, or New York. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. You will find that in Alaska, and in New Mexico, 
and in Arizona and in Texas. You will find instability there, too. 
New Mexico certainly handles its affairs in one manner, Arizona in 
another, Texas in another—some by administration, some by legisla- 
tion, some by constitution. 

Mr. Rustne. At least the people in those States have a full voice in 
that total State government. If instability is there, it is their fault. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp. True, but it is not instability. At the beginning 
of your argument, you played on the word “instability * and I can- 
not follow you on the interpretation. I can see lack of representation. 

I am sorry I have taken so long, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. At this point, we have a brief statement here of Dr. 
Bensin, formerly with the University of Alaska, and one from Mr. 
George Riley, of the AFL-CIO, the legislative representative. They 
are both brief, and without objection they will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Basti M. BENSIN, FORMERLY AGRONOMIST, ALASKA AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, COLLEGE, ALASKA 


My name is Basil M. Bensin, formerly agronomist of the agricultural experi 
ment station of the University of Alaska, College, Alaska (1945-50). 

During 6 years of my agricultural research work in Alaska, I had an opportu- 
nity for extensive investigations of climatic and agricultural environment of 
Alaska, conducting experimental work with soils, fertilizers and variety tests ol 
introduced and acclimated field and vegetable crops at the Tanana Valley region 
where the university and experiment station are located. During my work I 
made an arrangement for introduction of seeds from Scandinavian countries: 
Sweden, Norway and Finland, from western and eastern Siberia through the 
official channels of the United States State Department and our agricultural 
attaché in Stockholm and Moscow with the assistance of Mr. E. L. Bartlett, Dele- 
gate from Alaska in the United States Congress. 

By the use of old materials found in the station established in 1907 by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and new introduced seeds I have de- 
veloped (1) hardy variety of Siberian-Altaian red clover, called now alaskland 
clover; (2) winter wheat Alaska 47; (3) Siberian winter rye Sitnikov, intro- 
duced from Yakutsk Eastern Siberia, called now Fairbanks rye; (4) have de- 
veloped natural vernalization method for growing winter wheat and winter 
barley; (5) tested colchicine treatment of potatoes before planting, increasing 
considerably yields of potatoes: (6) introduced frost dehydration of potatoes, 
carrots and other vegetables and fish by sublimation method; and (7) elaborated 
an original system of improvement climate by creating favorable microclimate 
for successful growing of tomatoes, cucumbers and other warm season vege 
tables in the Tanana Valley. This one “system for improving growing condi- 
tions for plants and farm animals in unfavorable climates by solar energy” has 
heen patented—United States Patent 2,777,253, January 15, 1957. 
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Results of my research and exploration work were published in several pub- 
lications of the Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of 
Alaska and my paper Agro-climatological Investigations in the Permafrost Re- 
gion of the Tanana Valley, Alaska presented to the First Alaska Science Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., November 9, 1950, has been published by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in the 
volume Science in 
1952. 

My agroclimatological daily observations during the growing seasons were 
published in my special column “Alaska’s Nature, Climate and Agriculture” of 
the Jessens Weekly, Fairbanks, Alaska, in 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950. 

Some results of my research work were exhibited in the 
Tanana Valley, Fairbanks, in 1945 to 1950 and Matanuska Valley fairs of 1948 
and 1949 in Palmer, Alaska, also in the museum of the United States Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C.. during the Alaska Science Conference in 1950 
and now in a special exhibit “The Tanana Valley—a Potential Granary of 
Alaska” during the months of February and March 1957, open for the inspection 
to members of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee and public. 

On the basis of my personal observations and special investigations made in 
Alaska, I am quite convinced that there are real possibilities for 
development of Alaska in much higher latitudes than in Siberia and Canada due 
to the peculiar subarctic environmental conditions of Alaska, as it has been 
proven by agricultural research made by the Alaska Agricultural Experiment 
Station during the last 50 years in the Tanana Valley, located between 64 and 66 
parallels. 


“proceedings” of the conference and in special 
Alaska published by the Arctic Institute of North America in 


annual fairs of the 


agricultural 


This region was unknown to Russians and Americans until the gold rush eras 
of 1900-25, when 107 farms were established there in 1920 and 1,764 acres of 
arable land has been used. After unsuccessful experiments with grains in 
Kodiak and Spruse Islands, Yakutat and Sitka (1796-1808) Russians made 
special agricultural settlement Ft. Ross in California (1812) and have supplied 
Alaska by Californian wheat over 30 years, while farm animals including dairy 
cattle, hogs and poultry were introduced in 1764 to the first Russian settlement 
at Kodiak Island by Shelikhov, and were successfully used by Russians in 
Alaska. As a matter of fact successful raising of cattle on Kodiak and Chirikoff 
Islands, Kenai Peninsula and in Unalaska and some other Aleutian Islands is 
quite feasible source of potential meat supply of Alaska. 

Grain-growing regions of the Tanana Valley with potential arable land area 

estimated in 30,000 acres and of Matanuska Valley with 50,000 potential arable 
acres are the great economic assets among the Alaska natural resources which at 
present only are partially used. In the Tanana Valley only 3,500 acres of cleared 
land and in Matanuska Valley about 12,000 acres are under cultivation. 
There are considerable difficulties hindering the establishment of successful 
farming in Alaska, particularly in the Tanana Valley region. Substantial in- 
vestments are required in clearing land, improvement of soil and raising of cattle, 
vegetable and field crops due to the specific natural climatie and present economic 
and social environment. 

After clearing land in the permafrost region in the Tanana \ 
be gradually prepared for cultivation, 
3 to 4 feet from the soil surface. 
crop production will be secured. 

Therefore, most of the new settlers would need considerable 
money or long-term credit for the establishment of good farms. Farm credit for 
homesteaders and farmers, both short term and long term, is among the basic 
economic problems for agricultural development of Alaska. 

In 1950 I had an opportunity to present this matter to the attention of late 
Senator Hugh Butler from Nebraska. chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, when he visited Fairbanks and inspected 
agronomic work. He was very much interested in this Alaskan problem and 
investigated after his return to Washington the possibilities of farm eredit in 
Alaska by special conferences with the agencies of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Treasury, and the Interior. He advised me that according to 
his conclusion, the farm credit could be secured by Alaskan farmers only when 
statehood should be granted to the Territory of Alaska. 

The Alaskan Legislature in 1953 made some effort to meet these needs of 
Alaskan agriculture by making an appropriation for and establishment of an 
agricultural revolving fund. as proposed by Alaskan Agriculturist M. i). 
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farm loan associations, as it is well developed in the States. It would be a 
substantial aid to the agricultural development of Alaska. 

There is no doubt that the State of Alaska would secure much more adequate 
means for development and growth of agriculture, which must be the backbone 
of a sound economy of Alaska, with its rich natural resources and outstanding 
strategic significance for national defense system. 

For this reason I believe that Alaskan statehood will be greatly beneficial for 
economic development, stability, and security of Alaska and of the Nation. 


STATEMENT OF GrorGeE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO L&GIsLatTIvE REPRESENTATIVE 


The AFL-CIO wishes to be recorded in support of the general proposition of 
statehood for the Territory of Alaska. Any bill before this subcommittee having 
for its purpose the granting of such statehood with the least delay appears to 
us to be headed, at least, in the right direction. 

The story of an attempt to bring about recognition of the several hundred 
thousand citizens in the Territory is a familiar one, and seems not calling at 
this point for elaboration. 

The situation would seem to be somewhat simplified this year, now that the 
national administration has given a clearer view of the manner in which it 
would separate the more populous sections from those remote from the center 
of greater activity. 

The Republican platform for 1956 declared for “immediate statehood for 
Alaska.” The Democratic platform contained the following language: “These 
Territories have contributed greatly to our national economic and cultural life 
and are vital to our defense. They are part of America and should be recognized 
as such. We of the Democratic Party, therefore, pledge immediate statehood 
for these two Territories.” 

These pledges, we assume, have true value and mean just what they say. 

Beyond this, there is little that can be added to what has been said frequently. 

In conclusion, we once more endorse the purposes oi statehood for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska without further postponement. 

Mr. Barruerr. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Hautey. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Haley reserved his time. 

Mr. Hauey. I understand the gentleman has to get away at 12 noon, 
and if the gentleman from Alaska has some questions, I will yield to 
him. 

I just have a couple of questions 1 would like to ask. 

Mr. Barrier. | will be very brief. 

I just have one question, Mr. Rusing, but before I ask it, I want to 
say to you that over the years I have heard numerous witnesses on 
this subject before this very committee, and I believe you are one of 
the best. 

When you referred to Federal lands in connection with oil, you made 
specific reference to Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, did you not? 

Mr. Rusine. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. And you concede that there is Federal public domain 
upon which oil leases can be made / 

Mr. Rusine. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. In connection with the statement that 90 percent 
of the land of Alaska is wasteland, 1 merely want to say that there are 
) million acres of commercial forest lands, and an additional 85 
million acres of lands classified by the Department of the Interior as 
woodlands. Apart from the reserve forest lands, there are 92 million 
other acres of reserved lands which the Federal Government has set 
aside for management of particular value. 

Phat is all, Mr. Chairman. 


201 22—57 a6 
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Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Haxry. I too want to say the witness has a very well-prepared 
and well thought-out statement. I am very happy to see that you 
have clarified to some extent, and probably Laieel my thinking along 
certain lines here. I am glad to see you have used the word “discrimi- 

nation” as far as it applies to the people of Alaska in a much better 
term, I might say, that some of the previous witnesses that have been 
before the committee. 

I am like the gentleman from Texas. Alaska is one of the few 
places in the world that I have not been, but I think that I am going 
to take the opportunity this summer to try to get up and see your great 
Territory. Of course, it would always be nice to have a friend in a 
banker, because you might need him sometime. 

I would just like to ask one question of the witness, Mr. Chairman. 

I note that you say you are complaining somewhat about the de- 
posits that you have’ in your banks in Alaska, and you say that the 
reason for that is that the people do not live there, and the money 
comes south. How would statehood remedy that situation in any 
way ? 

Mr. Rusia. I believe, Mr. Haley, I have tried to point out that one 
of the prerequisites of increased economy in Alaska is more people. 
We have approximately 200,000 people in the Territory now. 

I used the example of the brick plant which is completely feasible 
in Alaska. It would cost a considerable amount, of course, to estab- 
lish it at present, and would in 2 or 3 weeks produce a whole year’s 
supply of bricks for the entire Territory; that is, the needs of the 
Territory. 

So we know we do need people. 

We feel, and very strongly, that with statehood status, with the 
ability to control all the things which a State controls, we will then be 
in a much better position to attract many more people in a smaller 

way until we get to the point where the brick plant then becomes a 
profitable operation, where various other industries, smaller indus- 
tries become profitable. It becomes a situation where we can use 
then within the Territory the product that we can produce, and after 
the smaller industries, inevitably, ultimately, then will come to the 
larger ones. 

Meanwhile, we will have an opportunity to work on both the back- 
haul and transportation costs in the Territory. 

Mr. Harry. Just one more question. Mr. Rusing, I have been 
somewhat disturbed about this situation. As a banker and business- 
man of that Territory, do you feel that the Territory of Alaska eco- 
nomically can support statehood ? 

Mr. Ruste. I certainly do, very, very definitely. 

Mr. Hatey. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien. With thanks to Mr. Rusing and apologies to Mr. 
Gutermuth, who will be definitely the first witness at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, the subcommittee will recess until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(W hereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., on Thursday, March 28, 1957.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The meeting of the Subcommittee on Territorial 
and Insular Affairs will be in order. 

We have as our first witness today, Mr. Gutermuth 

Dr. Mitter. Mr. Chairman, before he starts 

Mr. O’Brien. I might explain for the record that Mr. Gutermuth 
was testifying several days ago. I have rather lost track of time, 
It is going on 3 weeks now. But he is resuming at the point where 
he left off, with the understanding I believe that he might recapitu- 
late for a minute or two what he testified to previously if he so 
desires. 

Prior to that the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska for 
a statement. 

Dr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that. I do not like to 
take so much time in the hearings, but I did want to bring the com- 
mittee up to date on the little poll we are trying to conduct in Alaska 
on the question of immediate statehood for Alaska. I said yesterday 
it had been 1 week. The week is up today. It was March 21 I sent 
the wire to the radio stations and newspapers. 

This morning we have 13 for statehood, and 59 opposed in the first 
mail. That makes a total of 75 for immediate statehood, and 278 op- 
posed to immediate statehood. 

There are some rather sharp letters here both pro and con that I 
would like to read portions of into the record. These are available 
to the press, the committee members, and the staff. 

Governor Gruening asked if he could see the correspondence, and 
I told him he could when we are through here today. 

I am a little in doubt how you want to use their names. Several 
of these people said they were actually being threatened in Alaska 
because they did take a stand against sté itehood. You will have to 
use your own discretion. As far as I am cone erned, these letters are 
public under the understanding I had them sent to me. Most of them 
are signed. I think less than 1 percent are without signatures. 

Mr. O’Brien. If the gentleman will permit me, these people who 
have written have, of course, a perfect right to express an opinion. 

I might utter just a word of warning to the advocates of statehood. 
It has been my personal conviction “from personal observation in 
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Alaska, and from various polls that a substantial majority of the 
people of Alaska favor immediate statehood. But nevertheless, as 
Dr. Miller has pointed out, these letters he has been receiving have 
been running to the contrary. 

I am sure that Dr. Miller personally and the members of the com. 
mittee will not be bound by any particular poll. It is just one more 
block in the mosaic, if I may put it that way. But nevertheless jt 
is in the record. It is in the record in several places in statements by 
the gentleman from Nebraska on the poll that he requested, showing 
substi antial opposition to immediate statehood. I do not know why 
that is. I cannot attempt to give my beliefs in the matter. 

But I will say, that in view “of the fact that it is in the record, if | 
were a resident of Alaska, and I favored statehood, I would not at this 
point rest upon the past elections, overwhelming as they may appear 
to be in your own mind, but I would take pen in hand, never surrender 
the battle field to the opposition no matter how good your reasons 
may be. 

Dr. Miller has requested these expressions. In some of these news- 
papers, at least one in Alaska, he was characterized in the headlines 
as a statehood foe. Dr. Miller says that title does not belong to him, 
that he has voted for statehood in the past. I assume that I have been 
characterized as a statehood friend. I do not know. But I would at 
this point request any people in Alaska who favor statehood to write 
to me or to Dr. Miller. 

I think the doctor would agree that is a fair test, because sometimes 
if a member who is considered by some as an opponent, even though 
that appellation may be unjust, they are inclined to write in greater 
numbers. 

Now, let’s try the aflirmative side, with the understanding, of 
course, that the committee will not be bound, or cannot be bound by 
any poll of this nature. But it is part of the record, and it will be, 
I assume, a further part of the record, because I notice each morning 
Dr. Miller comes in and he has a rather substantial envelope, and he 
makes reference to that, which he has a right to do. 

But the point is that at this moment, according to his poll, according 
= results of the poll he requested, the opponents are in the majority. 

do not believe they are actually in Alaska, but I would suggest that 
si ‘y get on the ball. 

Mr. Prion. If I may, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Prion. I am at a loss to understand the chairman’s proposal. 
As I understand Dr. Miller’s poll, he submitted that to the people of 
Seat , requesting that they write to him on the question of whether 

‘not they favored immediate statehood. In other words, it was nota 
eit broadcast to the people of Alaska requesting only those who 
opposed statehood to write. 

Il am just wondering if the chairman here is embarking upon a 
second poll which is not as impartial as Dr. Miller’s poll, but is a 
request of people who are in favor of Statehood to write to him, w hich 
is not the type of poll that Dr. Miller evidently had embarked upon. 

I assume that the intent of the chairman is to overcome the opposing 
messages to statehood which Dr. Miller has in his files, by requesting 
only people who are in favor of statehood to write to the chairman. 
There is a great difference in the impartiality and the value of the type 
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of poll that the chairman is suggesting, and the nonpartisan and 
strictly neutral 

Dr. Mitier. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILii08N (continuing). Type of request that was broadcast and 
sent out by Dr. Miller. I am just wondering about the fairness. 

Now I yield. 

Dr. Miniter. I am sure the chairman wants to be very fair about it. 

Mr. Pitui0on. I am sure he wants to, but I wanted to point out the 
situation. 

Dr. Minier. I have been characterized in Alaska as making asinine 
statements, and as being of great service to the State. So I am on 
both sides of the question. 

If the chairman will permit, the item here in the Daily Alaska 
Empire is relative to the budget, the thing that concerned me. 

Appropriations for the next 2 years, counting obligations previously incurred 
by the Territory and still outstanding, reach a total of $44,770,817.17. Territorial 
budget is proposed of $36,507,264.36. Representative Ken Johnson of Anchorage, 
chairman of the house ways and means committee, which drafted the bill, esti- 
mated total present revenues for the 2 years as $39,650,000, but says he will be 
facing a deficit of $5,119,582.42. He said, “I need one big tax measure to bal- 
ance it out.” 

Those are things that worry me a little bit. 

If the chairman will permit, I think the editorial in the same paper 
that day might shed a little light on some of the negative votes, be- 
cause part of the editorial Says: 

Actually, most of this publicity and agitation for statehood has been 
caused by a few greedy politicians who would like to be United States Senators, 
United States Representatives, Governors of Alaska, and other State officials 
The poor old taxpayer has been led around by this wild-eyed group not realizing 
that most of the bellyaching was generated by the greedy few who expect to 
eat out of the feedbag supplied by the hard-pushed taxpayer. 

That is the editorial. 

Then a writer says this—I am going to hold this out because of 
some statements he makes in the letter, but he says: 

To speak against statehood at this time in Alaska is a sin far worse than 
denouncing motherhood, country and flag. 

He says: 

I want to commend you for your realistic attitude in the matter of statehood 
for Alaska. 

It is a long letter signed by a businessman. There are some state- 
ments in the letter I think ought to be left out. 

But the editorial, I think, covers some of the irritations that are 
going on in Alaska at this time on the money spent. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Dr. Miniter. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. What paper is the editorial from, Doctor ? 

Dr. Mitier. The Daily Alaska Empire, Juneau, Alaska, March 25, 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. Of course the Empire is against statehood. 

Mr. O'Brien. I might say to the gentleman from New York, also 
the gentleman from Nebraska, I was not in any way criticizing the 
fairness of the poll requested by the gentleman from Nebraska. But 
we know, as a matter of fact, that at least in some of the publications up 
there Dr. Miller has been characterized as a foe of statehood. | 
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think that is like putting up a lightning rod—you are going to attract 
the opponents. 

I dare say that on any proposition ever submitted in any State the 
opponents who were defeated at the polls could come in with some 
bitter letters after the defeat. 

I might point out—I have no desire to engage in controversy with 
a particular newspaper in Alaska, but I cannot get over the feeling 
that if there was opposition to statehood, it would be in a oreat 
measure in Juneau, Alaska, because we have on the record here there 
are approximately 15,000 Federal employees in Alaska, and a sub. 
stantial number of them are located in and around Juneau. I am not 
criticizing them in any degree because self preservation is all right, 
But I think there is a fear that the upsetting of the status quo could 

result in some economic dislocations for them, or their families. 

I do not know whether this is the same newspaper or not, but I did 

ead in a Juneau newspaper when we were up there in 1955, a column 
which emanated from Washington, which said that it was very hot in 
Washington at this particular time of year—I think it was in Sep- 
tember—and that Alaska was a delightfully cool place for junketing 
Congressmen. 

W Tell, they have a right to say that, and I never quarrel with edi- 
torial opinion. But I could point out that in September, while it may 
have been hot in Washington, Congress was not in session, and Sep- 
tember is the most delightful month of the year in Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. Pitii0on. With that I agree. 

Mr. O’Brien. And it would have been much more comfortable in 
Albany than in Alaska. 

I have written a number of editorials in my time, I have read a 
number of editorials in my time, and I am sure that this committee will 
weigh them for what they are worth. 

Mr. Gutermuth, at long last. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Resumed 


Mr. Gurermutu. Mr. Chairman, recapitulating very briefly for the 
benefit of those who were not here, I might repeat that my statement 
indicated that the institute probably would not have requested to be 
heard if it had not been for the enactment of Senate bill 30, which 
would turn the administration of the fish and game resources over to 
the users or exploiters upon statehood, and which Governor Hendrick- 
son permitted to become a law without his — 

At this time perhaps I should state that Mr. Joseph W. Penfold, the 
conservation director of the Izaak Walton League of America, called 
me and asked that I make it known to the committee that the Izaak 
Walton League supports the position that is taken by the institute and 
by the National Wildlife Federation. I believe, Mr. Chairm: in, that 
Mr. Penfold wired you to that effect. 

Mr. Pirtui0on. May I interrupt for a second ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Pitxion. Now, which organization supports the position that 
you take—the Izaak Walton League ? 

Mr. Gutermutu. The Izaak Walton League of America and the 
National Wildlife Federation. 
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Mr. Pitzion. The National Wildlife Federation and your organi- 
zation is 

Mr. Gutermutu. The Wildlife Management Institute. 

I brought out the fact that we e appeared before this committee last 
year in opposition to the enactment of H. R. 244 because we felt that 
action was premature, and we made some statements then that the 
actions of the previous legislatures, both the 1953 legislature, which 
was Republican controlled, and the 1955 legislature, which was Demo- 
cratic controlled, were, I used the words, “immature and irresponsible 
in their actions.” 

Delegate Bartlett insisted that I document those statements, and I 
did that, Mr. Chairman, in a letter to you dated March 28, which I 
read as part of my testimony in this record, because it bears out our 
yosition, and, furthermore, because the hearing record of that previous 
hes aring was not printed and made available. 

That brings us up to this part of my statement on page 3, following 
where I read the letter into the record of the hearing. 

The specific illustrations of instability given in that letter, Mr. 
Chairman, augment and support the points that I wish to make. Ac- 
tually, in the overall, there is only one question of major concern to us 
What plans are contained in the various statehood proposals to guar- 
antee that Alaska’s natural resources will be administered and man- 
aged in the public interest? This question is of deep concern to people 
in all walks of life. With all the knowledge and experience that 
should have been gained with other States that were brought into 
the Union, is Alaska going to be obliged to learn things the hard way? 

Frankly, we have been unable to see in any of the proposals pres- 
ently under consideration, or in any actions already taken in Alaska, 
that adequate provisions are being made to protect the Territory’s 
basic wealth, its natural resources. 

Senate bill 30, which is now a law, does exactly what I predicted last 
year. The conservationists had hoped that Governor Hendrickson 
would veto that bill, which will place the administration of much of 
the Territory’s natural resources in the hands of the users when Alaska 
becomes a State. 

Senate bill 30 calls for a seven-member Alaska Fish and Game Com- 
mission. Three of the commission members will be commercial fisher- 
men, one a fish processor, one a trapper, and one each representing 
sport fishing and hunting. The commercial fishermen and fish proces- 
sor representatives now serving on the Alaska Fisheries Board will 
be blanketed into office on the new commission for fixed terms of years. 
Some of them will be “taken care of” in grand style; one term runs to 
1964. Furthermore, by requiring appointments to the commission by 
districts, occupations, and interests, it means not only turning the ad- 
ministration over to the users, but bars all other citizens from serving 
on the commission. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions in that new law will serve only one 
purpose—they will freeze the present commercial fishermen in office 
for several years, and assure the carryover of current administrative 
policies and philosophies. Yes; to overcome any possibility, however 
remote, that any less commercially dedicated commissioners might get 

in office. Commercial fisheries is the industry of Alaska, and this law 
certainly sets the stage for looking after everything but the public’s 
interest. 
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Governor Hendrickson had plenty to say when he permitted the bill 
to become law without his signature. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like to read pertinent excerpts 
of Governor Hendrickson’s message to the president of the Senate of 
the 23d Alaska Legislature. His message is dated March 18, 1957, 
Then I would like to ask that his entire letter be made a part of the 
record. Copies of the letter have been submitted, and I am going to 
read only a few paragraphs starting on page 4, wherein Governor says: 


It is at once apparent that this commission is still heavily weighted in favor 
of the commercial interests. Other provisions of the bill further emphasize this 
factor. 

The bill provides that the four commercial fisheries members of the present 
fisheries board shall be members of the new commission. No such provision is 
made with regard to the public member of the present fisheries board, who has 
represented the recreational interests. 

The bill further provides that four members of the commission shall constitute 
a quorum. It permits the four, by unanimous vote, to carry all motions, regula- 
tions, resolutions, and policy decisions. 

Most noxious of all, perhaps, is the provision which permits members of the 
commission itself to define “trapper,” “hunter,” “sport fisherman,” and other 
terms used in the section relating to the appointment of members. 

it would thus be possible for four members of the Commission to so define these 
terms as to circumscribe the power of the Governor to appoint or to severely limit 
his choice of appointees. 


Governor Hendrickson further states: 


Aside from this, a governor could, if he were so inclined, fill every position on 
the commission with commercial fishermen since many Commercial fishermen also 
trap, hunt, and engage in sport fishing. 

Every protection is given to the commercial interests in senate bill No. 30; the 
recreational interests are assured of no protection whatever. 

And, in addition to its other shortcomings, the bill makes no provision for 
representation of the members of the general public who do not engage in 
hunting, trapping, or fishing, but who nonetheless have a substantial interest 
in the conservation of wildlife resources. 

Senate bill No. 30 appears to me very ill advised in its obvious attempt to 
establish and perpetuate majority control of our wildlife resources by com- 
mercial fishery interests. And, while this is discomforting at the moment to 
those most interested in the recreational phases of these resources, in the long 
run it is likely to be harmful in the other direction, for it will almost inevitably 
provoke reaction that will be detrimental to the interests of the commercial 
fishermen. 

In addition to the shortcomings which I have outlined above, and which 
have to do with the broad matter of policy, senate bill No. 30 appears to me 
to have been carelessly drafted and has had careless handling by the legislature. 
Consequently, it is full of faults, some of which I point out here. 


Dropping down a few paragraphs, he says: 


The commission is authorized by senate bill No. 30 to promulgate and issue 
regulations which shall have the force and effect of law, but guidelines for and 
limitations on these regulatory powers are almost entirely lacking. For exam- 
ple, the rights and privileges of a large and important part of Alaska’s popula- 
tion, our native peoples, which are safeguarded under existing legislation, have 
apparently been either overlooked or disregarded in senate bill No. 30. 


Further on, he states: 


Subsection (9) of section 10 of the bill has two glaring faults. The official 
copy of the bill provides that all regulations adopted by the commission “shall 
be filed with the department of finance and the acting governor.” ‘This seems 
to presuppose that Alaska will never again have anything but an acting gov- 
ernor. Examination discloses, however, that this strange wording is the result 
of faulty engrossment in the house of representatives and that “acting governor” 
should read “attorney general.” 
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The definitions contained in section 1 of the bill give the commission very 
broad authority in one direction but severely restrict its authority in another. 


Those excerpts from the Governor’s letter, Mr. Chairman, merely 
0int out and emphasize the feelings that we have. 

(The letter in full follows:) 

Marcu 18, 1957. 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
23d Alaska Legislature, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: I have received senate bill No. 30, which was passed by 
the senate by a vote of 11 to 5 on February 27 and passed by the House by a 
yote of 21 to 3 on March 11. 

Senate bill No. 30, among other things, creates an Alaska Fish and Game De- 
partment and an Alaska Fish and Game Commission. The subject matter of 
the bill concerns Alaska’s salt and fresh water fishes, wild game animals and 
birds, fur-bearing animals and other forms of wildlife. It is thus of the greatest 
interest and utmost importance to a very large segment of Alaska’s population. 
In fact, to judge solely by the volume of letters, petitions, telegrams, and other 
communications that have reached me regarding this bill to many people it is 
the most important piece of legislation that has been introduced during the 
session. 

While I do not believe that senate bill No. 30 is as vital as this criteria might 
indicate, there is no doubt that it is important and that it will become more 
important when the Congress of the United States turns over to Alaska the 
control and management of her wildlife resources. 

Throughout the United States in recent years there has been an increasing 
interest in the wildlife resources and a growing awareness of their value. This 
is particularly true of wildlife in its relation to recreation. 

Iu the early years of our Nation, wildlife—whether fish, fur, or game—was 
most highly regarded for its Commercial value. Commercial hunters extermi- 
nated the passenger pigeon, very nearly eliminated the buffalo, and decimated 
many other varieties of game animals and birds. 

Fortunately, the destructive practices of early years have largely been stopped 
and hunting is now carried on, except in the case of certain predators, for recre- 
ation or personal use. The market hunter is gone and all but forgotten, and 
there is today very little conflict between commercial and recreational interests 
in this field. 

Trapping of fur-bearing animals has long been and continues to be an impor- 
tant Commercial enterprise in a large part of the United States, including Alaska. 
Here again, with some exceptions, there is little dissention today between the 
commercial and recreational interests. 

It is in the field of fishing that the sharpest clashes have developed in recent 
years, with the sportsmen and those interested in the recreational aspects of 
fishing on one side and the commercial fishermen and the various components of 
the fisheries industry on the other. 

This contlict has, in some areas, grown very bitter. The number of sports 
fishermen has grown year after year while, generally speaking, the number of 
commercial fishermen has tended to diminish. Consequently, the sportsmen 
have demanded and in many instances have gained a greater voice in the control 
and management of the fishery resources. 

Here in Alaska the number of hunters and sports fishermen has increased 
tremendously, as is evidenced by the number of licenses issued. 

During the fiscal year 1956, the United States Fish and Wildlife Service in 
Alaska issued 6,736 sport fishing licenses to residents and 10,536 to nonresidents 
of the Territory, a total of 17,272. 

In addition, there were issued $1,514 hunting and fishing licenses to residents; 
5,791 hunting, trapping, and fishing licenses to residents; 503 hunting, trapping, 
and fishing licenses to nonresidents, and 2,516 tishing and game-bird hunting 
licenses to nonresidents. 

This all adds up to the impressive total of 57,596 hunters, trappers, and sport 
fishermen, 44,041 of whom were residents of Alaska and 13.555 of whom were 
nonresidents. This total has grown from only 15,000 in the year 1944. 

Equally impressive is the fact that the Territory of Alaska issued 40,812 sport 
fishing licenses during the calendar year 1056. Of this total, 20,674 were issued 
to residents of the Territory and 11,138 to nonresidents, 
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On the other hand, the Territory issued a total of only 22,501 commercial 
fishing licenses in the calendar year 1956. Of these, 14,961 were issued to resj- 
dents of Alaska and 7,540 to nonresidents. 

In the buying of these licenses there is, of course, Some overlapping between 
the two groups—commercial and recreational. A great many commercial fisher- 
men buy hunting licenses and many of them engage in trapping. On the other 
hand many of those who are primarily salt water sport fishermen also buy com- 
mercial licenses, for a number of reasons. 

It is quite clear from the figures I have cited that, despite this overlap, the 
commercial fishermen in Alaska are outnumbered at least 2 to 1 by sport fisher- 
men, hunters, and trappers. 

To this time no widespread or deep-seated conflicts have developed between 
the two divergent interests in Alaska. Storm clouds are, however, discernible 
upon the horizon. Senate bill No. 30, unfortunately, does nothing to dispel these 
clouds. On the contrary, it has already spawned a high degree of discord and 
it appears well designed to propagate continued dissention in the future. 

Actually, Senate bill No. 30 seems to me to have generated a great deal more 
heat and smoke than present circumstances justify. As of the present, the bill 
gives the new Alaska Department of Fish and Game, which it creates, no more 
control over either our commercial or our sport fisheries than has been exercised 
by the Alaska Department of Fisheries since it was created in 1949. 

Senate bill No. 30 does, however, give to the new department jurisdiction over 
game, fur-bearing, and other animals. Pending the day when these resources 
are turned over to Alaska, either by special act of Congress or through the 
achievement of statehood, this jurisdiction and control amounts to very little. 

There is no gainsaying, however, that the provisions of Senate bill No. 30 will 
become of the utmost concern—to commercial fishermen, to sport fishermen and 
hunters and trappers, and to the general public of Alaska—once local control of 
the wildlife resources is attained. 

Looking forward to the day when Alaska attains that control, it is of para- 
mount importance that we place on our statute books the type of legislation 
that will provide adequate conservation of our wildlife resources and at the 
same time assure an equality between the commercial and the recreational in- 
terests so that each may fairly participate in the benefits to be derived from these 
resources. 

At the national level, Congress last year balanced the opposing interests in 
providing for the reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife Service. This im- 
portant branch of Government is now headed by a Commissioner who is ap- 
pointed by the President. Under the Commissioner are two separate divisions, 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. Each is headed by a Director and the two are coequal in every respect. 

This type of organization might well serve as a model in considering future 
legislation on the subject in Alaska. 

In speaking of the reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Hon- 
orable Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, had this to say at a hearing in 
Washington on January 22 of this year, just before he started on his trip to 
Alaska: 

“The reorganization constitutes an important assurance to sportsmen that the 
Federal Government is increasing its management efforts to insure adequate fish 
and wildlife resources for recreational purposes. The sports fish and wildlife 
programs will benefit materially from the reorganization.” 

Here in Alaska, the problem of a suitable organization for wildlife-resources 
management has not gone without attention. I quote below the first two para- 
graphs of a memorandum from the Alaska Fisheries Board, addressed to the 
legislature and the people of Alaska and dated January 7, 1957: 

“The Alaska Fisheries Board has prepared a bill creating an Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game for consideration by the 1957 Territorial legislature. 
The bill is the result of several years’ study by the board and incorporates what 
the board sincerely believes are the best features found in the fish and game 
administration of the various States. 

“Following is a synopsis of the features found in the bill. 


A five-member 
Alaska Fish and Game Commission is created. 


This commission is charged 
with the Territorial responsibility for supervising, maintaining, and improving 
the fish and game resources of Alaska. The commission is composed of 2 mem- 
bers with commercial fisheries knowledge, 2 members with recreational fish 
and game knowledge, and a member to represent the general public.” 
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The memorandum then goes on at some length to outline other features of 
the bill, and is signed by all five members of the Alaska Fisheries Board. 

While it may be that the five-member commission proposed by the fisheries 
poard would not be the best possible solution to the problem, it is quite evident 
that the board made a sincere effort to provide balanced representation for all 
interests, including that of the general public. The fisheries board is to be com- 
mended upon its farsighted proposal with regard to the membership of the 
commission. 

For reasons which I completely fail to understand, however, the bill drafted 
by the Alaska Fisheries Board was not introduced in the legislature. Nor, so 
far as I can ascertain, was any effort made by the executive officer of the 
board to have the bill, as drafted by the board, introduced. The members of 
the legislature have thus never had the fisheries board proposals before them 
and have had no opportunity to adopt or to modify those proposals. 

Since much of the controversy with regard to senate bill No. 30 has resolved 
around the composition of the commission which it creates, I believe this con- 
troversy might have been averted, or at least greatly diminished, had the fish- 
eries board bill been introduced for consideration or had, at the very least, the 
board proposals been presented by the executive officers at the hearing on the 
bill. 
Senate bill No. 30 was introduced by Senators Owen and Peratrovich on 
February 4. In its original form the bill provided for a 9-member commission 
which would have included 5 commercial fishermen, a fish processor, a hunter, 
a trapper, and a sport fisherman. Under this provision the commission would 
have been loaded 6 to 3 in favor of the commercial interests. 

The bill has since been modified. As passed by the senate and house it pro- 
vides for an Alaska Fish and Game Commission of 7 members, consisting of 3 
commercial fishermen, a fish processor, a trapper, a hunter, and a sport fisher- 
It is at once apparent that this commission is still heavily weighted 


man. 
of the commercial interests. Other provisions of the bill further 


in favor 
emphasize this factor. 
The bill provides that the four commercial fisheries members of the present 


fisheries board shall be members of the new commission. No such provision 
is made with regard to the public member of the present fisheries board, who 
has represented the recreational interests The bill further provides that four 
members of the commission shall constitute a quorum. It permits the four, by 
unanimous vote, to carry all motions, regulations, resolutions, and policy 
decisions. 

Most noxious of all, perhaps, is the provision which permits members of the 
commission itself to define “trapper,” “hunter,” “sport fisherman” and other 
terms used in the section relating to the appointment of members. It would 
thus be possible for four members of the commission to so define these terms 
as to circumscribe the power of the Governor to appoint or to severely limit 
his choice of appointees. 

Aside from this, a Governor could, if he were so inclined, fill every position 
on the commission with commercial fishermen, since many commercial fishermen 
also trap, hunt, and engage in sport fishing. Every protection is given to the 
commercial interests in senate bill No. 30; the recreational interests are assured 
of no protection whatever. 

And, in addition to its other shortcomings, the bill makes no provision for 
representation of the members of the general public who do not engage in 
hunting, trapping, or fishing, but who nonetheless have a substantial interest 
in the conservation of wildlife resources. 

Senate bill No. 30 appears to me very ill advised in its obvious attempt to 
establish and perpetuate majority control of our wildlife resources by commer- 
cial fishery interests. And, while this is discomforting at the moment to those 
most interested in the recreational phases of these resources, in the long run 
it is likely to be harmful in the other direction, for it will almost inevitably 
provoke reaction that will be detrimental to the interests of the commercial 
fishermen. 

In addition to the shortcomings which I have outlined above and which have 
to do with the broad matter of policy, senate bill No. 30 appears to me to have 
been carelessly drafted and has had careless handling by the legislature. Conse- 
quently, it is full of faults, some of which I point out here. 

There is an apparent conflict between the duties of the director and the duties 
of the commission. The commission appoints a director “whose duty it shall 
be, among other things, to administer the provisions of this act under such 
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authority as may be given him hereafter or as the commission may delegate to 
him.” The bill does not, incidentally, spell out what the “among other things” 
may be. 

The commission is charged, in this bill, with “duty of supervising, maintain. 
ing, improving, and extending the fish and game resources of Alaska.” The 
commission may delegate “all necessary functions and authority” to the director, 
but is not required to do so. Under these provisions, the members of the com. 
mission might decide to operate the department, leaving the director virtually 
without powers or duties. : 

The commission is authorized by senate bill No. 30 to promulgate and issue 
regulations which shall have the force and effect of law, but guidelines for and 
limitations on these regulatory powers are almost entirely lacking. For example, 
the rights and privileges of a large and important part of Alaska’s population, 
our native peoples, which are safeguarded under existing legislation, have ap 
parently been either overlooked or disregarded in senate bill No. 30. 

Senate bill No. 30 provides no policy or guides for commission responsibility 
for proper harvest or use of fur, game, or fish; for esthetic or other values to be 
safeguarded in the public interest in contrast to the interest of hunters, trappers, 
or fishermen; for bonding of employees handling funds; for power of arrest, 
seizure, search, or court action; for treatment of citizens versus aliens and resi- 
dents versus nonresidents, or for many other matters of great importance. 

Subsection (9) of section 10 of the bill has two glaring faults. The official 
copy of the bill provides that all regulations adopted by the commission “shall 
he filed with the department of finance and the Acting Governor.” This seems 
to presuppose that Alaska will never again have anything but an Acting Governor. 
Examination discloses, however, that this strange wording is the result of faulty 
engrossment in the house of representatives and that “Acting Governor” should 
read “attorney general.” 

In addition, this subsection does not require pyblication or other notice of 
regulations adopted by the commission and which have the force and effect of 
law. Thus, there is no assurance that the public will be given an opportunity 
to be informed of a regulation before, or even after, its effective date. 

The definitions contained in section 1 of the bill give the commission very 
broad authority in one direction but severely restrict its authority in another. 

“Game” is defined in this section as meaning all species of birds and mammals 
“generally found in Alaska” and thus includes lemmings, mice, shrews, seagulls, 
ravens, whisky-jacks, and other assorted livestock and poultry not usually 
considered of game caliber, but does not include buffalo, elk, and other intro- 
duced species. The definition of fishes rather strangely includes whales, sea 
lions, and seals, but does not include varieties which are not “generally found 
in Alaska.” Thus, the department might introduce new varieties of game 
animals or birds or fishes but would apparently have no jurisdiction over them 
once they were introduced. 

The opposition to senate bill No. 30, as expressed in communications to me, 
is both widespread and voluminous, and has come from individuals, organiza- 
tions of sportsmen, and other organizations. Communications in support of the 
legislation, on the other hand, have been few and rather localized. 

These facts have inclined me toward a veto of the bill. An examination of 
the record, on the other hand, disclosed the fact that 81 of the 40 members 
of the legislature voted in favor of the bill. This represents more than three- 
fourths of the total membership of the legislature and is fairly overwhelming. 

Since the members of the legislature are presumed to represent the will of 
the majority of the people, and in view of this overwhelming vote for the bill, I 
have permitted senate bill No. 30 to become law without my approval. 

I have gone to some length in this message in attempting to point out the 
inherent weaknesses in senate bill No. 30, in order that you may become more 
aware of its potential dangers, and so that the legislature, in future sessions, 
may consider corrective measures. 

Sincerely yours, 
Watno E. Henprickson, Acting Governor. 

Mr. Gurermutu. Senator Frank Barr, of Fairbanks, earlier was 
quoted in the News Miner as voicing similar objections on the grounds 
that the new “commission will be heavily loaded with commercial 
interests.” 
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Here isa photostatic copy of that February 27 article for the record. 
And to show we are not alone in this, here is a copy of a clipping from 
the March 14 issue of the Anchorage Daily News, entitled “Game Bill 
Rapped, Legislation Protested by United States- Alaskan Groups.” 

(Quoting in part from this article, Mr. Chairman, in the last part of 
the article, it says: 

The Republicans called the bill inherently dangerous for the following reasons. 

Then in heavy black print, it says: 

The sportsmen of Alaska do not want a simple board to control wildlife 
resources and commercial fisheries, as they fear the control of commercial 
fishing interests in this legislation which is heavily in favor of commercial 
fishing interests. 

The Republicans do not feel it is proper to use money from hunting, fishing, 
and trapping licenses for managing commercial fishing. In addition, money is 
lost from the Pittman-Robertson and Dingle-Johnson Federal game restoration 
and preservation funds, for these call for earmarking sports fish and game 
moneys in a separate fund. 

3. The bill does not provide adequate safeguards for protecting wildlife re- 
sources. 

$. The majority of Alaskans are opposed to the bill. 

That editorial is dated March 14, 1957. 

(The newspaper articles will be found in the file of the committee. ) 

Mr. Gurermurn. Another thing, one recently announced statehood 
proposal would open the door for still further land withdrawals in 
Alaska by the military. It occurs to us that this plan is contrary to 
the position taken by the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
and by the House of Representatives last year, and by the commit- 
tee again this year, on the subject of military withdrawal of public 
lands. The House found, and is on record by unanimous consent, 
that a large part of the public lands withdrawn for military purposes 
actually serves no major defense purpose, but severely curtails proper 
public use of the natural resources contained on those lands. 

With regard to Alaska, the committee developed the point that 
many of the withdrawals in the Territory were planned poorly, caused 
actual bards ships to the citizenry, and obstructed the proper man- 
agement of the Territory’s natur: al resources. Now we learn the cur- 
rent proposal easily could effect an outright military withdrawal of 
millions of acres of Alaska. 

Mr. Prutron. May I interrupt with just an inquiry as to whether 
or not that bill hs been passed, Mr. Chairman, which provides for 
limitation of 5,000 acres upon military withdrawals é 

Mr. O'Brien. It has been approved by the Interior Committee. 

Dr. Miuxer. It is before the Rules Committee this morning. 

Mr. Pitui0n. In that particular, if the present statehood bills were 
to pass, would that limitation limit the military in their withdrawals 
in Alaska, or not ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. It is my understanding that it would not. 

Mr. Prnuion. It would not / 

Mr. O’Brien. It would not. 

Mr. Priuion. ‘Then the protest that Mr. Gutermuth is making is a 
sound one, in that the permission for the military to withdraw hun- 
dreds of millions of acres would be completely contrary to the policy 
of this committee which limits the withdrawal to 5,000 acres. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman 4 
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Mr. O’Brten. If the gentleman will bear with me. 1 think we are 
dealing with two different situations here. I think that the proposal 
of the administration for the possible massive withdrawals is designed 
to meet the peculiar situation in Alaska, which is almost on the 
frontiers of Russia. I think this subcommittee would have to con- 
sider both the bill we have approved on the 5,000-acre limitation and 
the peculiar problems involved here. } 

Mr. Prtui0on. With relation to the nearness of Alaska to Russia, a 
great deal of stress, Mr. Chairman, has been placed upon the fact that 
it has become a rather major air center. The idea was expressed, I 
believe by the distinguished gentleman, Mr. Rivers, that for the fore- 
seeable future the status might remain the same. Whereas, with the 
development of ballistic and intercontinental missiles, the importance 
of Alaska as an air center tends to become less and less, because mis- 
siles can be shot from anywhere, and you do not have the mileage limi- 
tation and the base limitations that you have with respect to planes, 
So that it is quite possible that with the development of the ballistic 
missile, the intercontinental missile, the guided missile, and all the 
types of missiles that we are developing that the large defense forces 
that are presently situated in Alaska may no longer be quite as neces- 
sary as they are during the development of this new weapon. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Pruxion. Surely. 

Mr. Bartierr. I believe that point as to the 5,000-acre law, if it 
becomes such, ought to be clarified, because under the Interior Depart- 
ment’s proposed amendments, it would not be operative west and north 
of this line which the administration has proposed, but would be south 
and east of the line. 

Mr. Priuion. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brten. Proceed, Mr. Gutermuth. 

Mr. GutermMurH. Furthermore, the conservationists would like 
to know what provision is to be made for the protection of those 
valuable waterfowl breeding grounds in the deltas of the Yukon 
and Kuskokwim Rivers. That area, which is without a doubt one of 
the most important waterfowl breeding areas on the continent, is 
vital in providing food for natives and in supplying waterfowl for 
sportsmen along the entire Pacific Flyway. There are other areas that 
should be set aside for wildlife and recreational purposes before the 
Federal Government steps aside, but we contend that a substantial 
block of the Yukon and Kuskokwim Deltas simply must be established 
as a combined game-management area. 

These examples, Mr. Chairman, plus those detailed in my letter to 
you of March 28, 1956, underline the concern that millions of conserva- 
tionists in the United States and Alaska have with regard to the future 
management of the natural resources of the Territory. The welfare 
of the people of Alaska, as well as that in many of the States, is 
linked inextricably with the natural resources of that vast area. For 
this reason, gentlemen, we believe that no final action should be 
taken by the Congress until there is a definite and positive showing 
that there will be real stability, continuity of program, and sustained 
management in the administration of the precious natural resources 
of Alaska. 

__ After the close of yesterday’s hearing, Mr. Chairman, Congressman 
Sisk of this committee indicated that he was going to be here this 
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morning, and insist that we make some specific recommendations in 
line with the question that you asked me when I appeared earlier. 
At that time I indicated that we did not quite feel that we were the 
ones that should be making any such specific recommendations, but I 
would like to refer you to “sections of the new constitution of Alaska 
wherein steps were taken in the right direction toward providing 
safeguards for the administration of certain other important func- 
tions. 

On page 17 of this printed version of the constitution, under section 
5 of article IV, dealing with the judiciary, it says: 

The Governor shall fill any vacany in an office of supreme court justice or 
superior court judge by appointing one of two or more persons nominated by the 
judicial council. 

Under section 8, it says: 

The judicial council shall consist of seven members. Three attorney members 
shall be appointed for 6-year terms by the governing body of the organized 
State bar. Three nonattorney members shall be appointed for 6-year terms 
by the Governor subject to confirmation by a majority of the members of the 
legislature in joint session. Vacancies shall be filled for the unexpired term in 
like manner. Appointments shall be made with due consideration to area repre- 
sentation and without regard to political affiliation. The chief justice of the 
supreme court shall be ex officio the seventh member and chairman of the 
judicial council. No member of the judicial council, except the chief justice, 
may hold any other office or position of profit under the United States or the 
State. The judicial council shall act by concurrence of four or more members, 
and according to rules which it adopts. 

Now, the Wildlife Management Institute, as a private organization, 
has conducted surveys of the basic laws and the operational programs 
of more than half of the 48 States and we have consistently recom- 
mended, Mr. Chairman, to the States that the most ideal form of ad- 
ministration is a commission consisting of 5 or 7 people, which is 
nonpartisan in its makeup, the members of which shall be selected from 
the State at large by sections of the State but not appointed as repre- 
sentatives of districts. Experience has told us that where a commis- 
sioner represents a particular interest, or a particular district, then 
he constantly and continuously is working for the betterment of that 
specal interest or district. 

We always have advocated that such commissions be established 
on staggered terms so that they always would have experienced people 
representing the broad public interest on the commission at all times. 

Dr. Mer. pe ill the gentleman yield there for a question? 

Mr. O’Brien. Go ahead. 

Dr. Miter. As I understand, you are really not opposed to state- 
hood ; you are opposed to the way the fish and game apparently will 
be administered under some legislation that was recently passed and 
became law. If that were changed, you would be for statehood, 
would you not? 

Mr. GutermutnH. Dr. Miller, I am here testifying in behalf of 
our organization and of the conservationists. As I teckaiik out 

sarlier in the opening of my statement, we try to confine our activities 
to the proper administration and management of natural resources 
in the public interest, and we have tried to confine our statement to 
that phase of the matter under consideration. 

As I have tried to indicate, we have tried to avoid the statehood 
issue, because, while individually and as citizens we may have personal 
views as conservationists, in the capacity that I am trying to speak 
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here today, our concern is the administration and management of the 
natural resources. 

Dr. Mitter. It disturbs me a little bit, because you apparently are 
unhappy about some law that has been passed to administer the fish 
and game, the wildlife, differently than you think it ought to be 
administered. It is a little like the young fellow who was new in 
town. His dad told him to always favor the building of a new church, 
the building of a new school, to do that, but always to object to where it 
is going to “be built. So you sort of keep it from being built. So I 
think you ought to either be for or against statehood. I think you 
would me for it. 

Mr. Gurermornu. It goes a little further than that, Dr. Miller. As 
I have tried to bring out, we always have advocated and tried to insist 
that the natural resources of Alaska be administered properly and 
soundly. 

Dr. Minter. That is true, and I agree with you. But the regularly 
elected people of Alaska there, their legisl: ature has passed a bill, and 
it has become law without the Governor’s signature. But they are the 
people who are going to administer the affairs of Alaska. It may not 
suit you always or may not suit me, if I were living there, but if they 
are the elected representatives, we expect them to carry on the best 
they can. 

You and I live in a land where sincere and honest people may, can, 
and do differ in their political thinking as to what might happen 
if certain things were done, and I hope it will always be that way. 
But just to oppose statehood because the legislature passed some bill 
you think you do not like seems to be on rather thin ice. 

Mr. Gurermutu. We have not restricted our comments in any sense 
of the word, I do not think, to that one particular Senate bill 30. 
We have indicated quite clearly all along that we think the past ac- 
tions of not only this legislature of Alaska, but the previous legisla- 
tures have not demonstrated that the »v have as yet manifested any com- 
petence in taking care of the resources of Al: iska in a proper and ef- 
ficient manner. 

Dr. Mitier. In other words, you feel they are not politically mature. 
They have not handled the resources as you think they ought to be 
handled, and as long as you have that kind of a legislature, you say 
you do not want to have statehood. Is that what you are trying to 
say ¢ 

Mr. Gurermvurnu. In effect, it amounts to just that; yes. We are 
saying that, as of this time, the action still appears to be premature, for 
the simple reason that we have no assurance whatsoever that the nat- 
ural resources, which are tremendously important, not only to the 
people of Alaska, but to everyone else here, will be managed properly. 

Dr. Minier. I agree they are very important and we want them 
managed properly. But I come back again, saying that you and I live 
ina age where sincere, honest men may, can, and do differ. We may 
differ, but we ought not to be against a big fundamental proposition 
because someone has some little law in there maybe we do not hke, and 
throw the whole thing out. 

Mr. GuTermutnH. [ would not want to have it appear that the mere 
enactment of this one law is the thing that has caused this grave 
concern. As I indicated, we appeared here last year and stated that 
we thought this action of transferring the administration of the 
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fish and wildlife resources to the Territory at this time was premature, 
that there was no assurance that the resources would be administered 
properly. But the enactment of this law is another indication in the 
way of substantiation of the position that we have contended all along. 

Dr. Miter. In other words, if you do have statehood, you would 
not want the fish and wildlife transferred to the new State of Alaska. 
Is the * what you are saying ? 

Mr. Gurermeutu. Either that, or if it is going to be possible in the 
other actions that are contemplated with regard to statehood—you are 
going to make provisions for this and that contingency ; that is, if other 
provisos are going to be required, that some safegu: urds be provided 
for natural-resource management. It occurs to us that the future wel- 
fare of the Territory, and ‘of the people of Alaska, is dependent upon 
these resources, and, if the Congress in its wisdom decides that  state- 
hood should come about at this time, then we think that it would 
be possible to provide at least some kind of a safeguard that would en- 
able the people of Alaska to have the assurance that there would be 
some stability in the program; at least, for a period of time in which the 
people of Alaska, and the State of Alaska, could mature, if that word 
Isa good word. 

Dr. Miter. Just one point. It seems to me that the people of 
Alaska, who are a mature people, elect their own representatives. And 
you are a part of Alaska, your group. If you do not like what they 
are doing, then you ought to be in there expressing yourselves at the 
polls and in the legislative halls. There are some things in my own 
party I do not like. I do not support foreign aid or Federal aid to 
education, and I tell them promptly, because I do not pick up my 
marbles and go home, because I do not like that. I think it is the same 
with you. I think you ought to try to change the laws, if you can, 
because, after all, when Alaska becomes a State, the people of Alaska 
are going to, by their vote, say who is going to administer the 
resources. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Pitzi0on. Will the gentleman yield? 

Dr. MILLER. You are both New Yorkers. I will vield to both of 
you. 

Mr. O’Brien. Go ahead, Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pituion. With the proposal that you suggest, that we grant 
Alaska statehood, but that we attach to the statehood bill certain limi- 
tations and restrictions for the purpose of assuring a sustained and 
continuing conservation program, would we not find ourselves in the 
situation where those restrictions would not be valid or constitutional, 
because, when you grant statehood, you must do it on an equal basis 
with that of the 48 States? 

Mr. Gurermeutn. I would not think so. 

Mr. Piuii0on. If you limit it—— 

Mr. GurermutuH. I am not an attorney. 

Mr. Pituion (continuing). You would then find yourself in a posi- 
tion where you would be enacting a nullity, where you would have 
statehood, but the restrictions which you talk about would be wholly 
unconstitutional. 

Now you have the other alternative. Suppose that this Congress 
were to enact a law that would grant to Alaska full right and full 
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power to regulate its commercial fisheries, with restrictions such as 
you propose, that we have a commission form of administration, geo- 
graphically placed, et cetera, which would then become a legal meth- 
od of doing it. Would you favor giving Alaska home rule in that 
area of regulation of its conservation program, subject to restric- 
tions, and Jeave statehood out? Because that is the one power, the 
great area, where Alaska does not have the same rights and privi- 
leges as other States do, and it is a very important phase of the econ- 
omy of Alaska, amounting to approximately one-half of the total 
income of Alaska, outside of the military expenditures. 

What do you think of a situation or a proposal such as that? 

Mr. Bartlett has introduced a number of bills to that effect, and 
so have I. If they have the proper restrictions providing for water- 
fowl breeding places along the Yukon and the other rivers, would 
that be a fairly reasonable proposal, do you think, Mr. Gutermuth? 

Mr. GutermutH. Mr. Pillion, you have about 4 or 5 questions 
combined in 1. 

Mr. Pruion. Yes; I know I have. Maybe it is unfair to ask you 
off the cuff to give an opinion upon a matter that is quite complicated 
and has a lot of ramifications. Please do not feel that you are obliged 
to answer it in any way, if you feel it is one you care not to answer. 

Mr. Gutermurnu. I think your questions could be answered sepa- 
rately. 

In the first place, with regard to whether or not the safeguards 
could be imposed by the Federal Government, it occurs to me, while 
I am not an attorney, that certain provisos and provisions are con- 
templated in the action that is before the committee, and if you are 
making provisions in other ways, I see no reason why you could not 
provide some kind of a safeguard like I mentioned. 

Now I would like to say at this point, Mr. Pillion, that I am a great 
States righter. I am not advocating that we try to hang on for all 
time, or to keep a “foot in the door” by the Federal Government in 
the Territory. But I do think that it would be possible, for ex: unple, 
to have a provision that would say that for at least 20 years a certain 
type of nonpartisan commission shall look after those resources; and 
when and if the State reaches that end, we could hope for a better 
type of stability in Alaska. 

Mr. Pituion. Excepting that in a statehood bill, the Constitution 
provides that all States shall be admitted upon an equal footing, and 
you cannot write into a statehood bill restrictions of that type, be- 
cause they would just be a mere nullity. 

On the other hand, if you were to grant to Alaska the right to regu- 
late its own fisheries without statehood, as C ongress could do any d: uy, 
then you could impose those restrictions, and permit Alaska to get 
what it has been demanding all the time, and that is the right to regu- 
late its own fisheries. And then they have a right, in my estimation, 
to make their own mistakes. Even though they make mistakes, I 
think every man has a right to make his own mistakes. 

Mr. GutermutTu. I indicated 

Mr. Prion. Then, if the mistakes become serious enough, Congress, 
of course, can reenact such legislation as it desires, based upon the 
mistakes that have been made by the people in Alaska. But they have 
a right to make their mistakes, just as you and I have a right to make 
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our own. Would that not be a better solution to what we are talking 
about, and at the same time give them the right they are seeking and 
permit them to make their own mistakes, but leave ‘that safety valve 
there where Congress can come in, if they do make a very serious 
mistake, and rectify it? 

Mr. Cottier. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Prtuton. Surely. 

Mr. Coxurmr. I noticed about 3 weeks ago, when we had a report 
from Secretary Seaton, as I recall, the figures on the Alaskan fishing 
industry, which is by and large the principal resource, was $70 million. 
If my memory, and what little research I did serves me correctly, 
$58 million of that was from commercial fisheries. 

I am concerned, and I think everyone is concerned, with the eco- 
nomic sufficiency of Alaska should statehood be granted. 

In the statehood charter there was a proposal that a referendum 
vote would be conducted in Alaska which would give these people the 
right to prohibit trap fishing in the salmon industry, for example, in 
the coastal waters. 

Mr. GuTermMuTH. Yes. 

Mr. Coxrier. If that occurred, and if by such a referendum passing 
it was prohibited, that would certainly affect the economic suffici iency 
from that standpoint, if we are t alking i in terms of $58 million of a 
$70 million industry, which is the prince ‘ipal industry of Alaska, would 
it not? 

Mr. GutTermuTH. Without a doubt the commercial fisheries is 1 of 
the 2 largest industries in Alaska, the other main one being forestry 
and wood products. 

Now there has been a lot of talk about, and I have made statements 
to that effect here, that the salmon pack is the lowest it has been in 
45 years. Now actually that probably gives a wrong impression, be- 

cause immediately we are saying, “W ell, you defend the management 
of the Federal Government when the Federal Government has a bad 
record.” 

Well, if you look back, as I have done, you will find that in 1921, 
the pack was about 2,600,000 cases. These are round figures. Now, 
they were up to around 3 million cases last year. However, in 1936 
the pack was 8,438,000 cases. So it is not entirely a question of mis- 
management; it is a question of fish runs, it is a question of efficiency 
of gear, and of operational effort. 

With regard to money values, if I am not mistaken, in 1954 the sal- 
mon pack ran around 63 million. Of course, the dollar value has va- 
ried back over the years. But we are, as I said, greatly concerned 
about where we are going from here on this thing. 

You asked me, Mr. Pillion, if such safegu: ards were provided, then 
would we favor statehood ? 

Speaking as a conservationist, I presume I would have to say, 

“Yes, it would satisfy us conservationwise, but not otherwise.” 

Mr. Pruui0on. I think there is some misunderstanding about that. I 

said that such a safeguard could not be put into a statehood bill. 

What I am trying to say, if we passed merely a congressional act 
with such safegu: rds, whether or not you would then “be willing to 
approve or support such a congressional act. Not a statehood bill, a 
congressional act, merely to grant to Alaska the full right to regulate 
its own fisheries subject to the safeguards that you state. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Piiuion. Surely. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand very clearly what the gentleman from 
New York has in mind, and I think, in effect, he is offering through 
the controlling of their fisheries, in a nice, courteous way, a very thin 
slice of Melba toast instead of the whole loaf. 

I would like to ask the witness a few questions, but before doing so, 
I wonder if I may clarify your position. I am just a little bit con- 
fused. 

As I understand, the other day you said that if, I believe, Senate bill 
30— 

Mr. Gutermutnu. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien (continuing). Had not become law, you would not be 
here opposing statehood. Is that correct? 

Mr. GurermutH. That is right; as conservationists, we would not. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand that. But you would not be. 

You also have suggested that perhaps we could write into the state- 
hood bill a protection, which the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, who is an able attorney, said might be unconstitutional, which 
would, in effect, protect the people of Alaska from their own elected 
legislature. Would not that be what it would boil down to, if we 
wrote such a provision into the statehood bill itself? 

Mr. Gurermutu. I would rather say that instead of protecting the 
people of Alaska from the legislature, it would be protecting the people 
of Alaska from those who have found ways to control the legislature. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes: I understand that. 

Now your position, as I understand it, boils down to this, that is, 
your position as a representative of your organization: That you do 
not believe that the people 1 in control of affairs i in Alaska tod: Ly of the 
Territorial government are mature enough to operate their own affairs 
as a State, politic: ally mature enough. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gurermuru. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. That. would be bipartisan immaturity because I 
noticed in your letter you said that the Republican-controlled legis- 
lature also was immature. 

Mr. GurermeutnH. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Going on from there, I can assume that you would 
support statehood, or at least not oppose it, when Alaska arrives at 
that desirable state of maturity; is that correct / 

Mr. Gurermutu. When Alaska arrives at that state of maturity, 
yes: we would. But I would like, if it is possible, to divide myself 
from my conservation position or stand, by saying, personally, that 
I, as one who knows something about Alaska, and has a great many 
friends in Alaska, definitely would oppose statehood at this time as 
an individual. I would not do it as a conservationist. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is your individual position ? 

Mr. Gurermutu. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. But not as a representative of your organization. 

In my short. service in Congress, we have had this statehood bill 
here many times, and we hear the suggestion “no final action until-— 
put it off until.” Who would determine the exact moment when the 
people of Alaska or their representatives arrive at political maturity / 

Mr. Gurermurn. Their actions of immaturity and _ instability, 
Chairman O’Brien, are quite obvious, and it seems to me that when 
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their converse actions of stability and maturity come about they, too, 
will be evident. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would the evidence of maturity be the approval by 
the legislature of the kind of legislation you recommend ? 

Mr. Gurermern. It is not merely this legislation. As I pointed out, 
their practice has been to throw out all boards and commissions, and 
start all over again every time they have a political turnover. 

Mr. O’Brien. That leads to my next question. Then will you not 
concede that political immaturity is r ampant in the Unité 1d States, 
existing in each of the 48 States, and in the Congress of the United 
States and the White House itself, if you are going to apply that 
test of throwing out boards and commissions, and so forth, when there 
isa change of political control / 

Mr. Gurermutu. That is not quite so. I do not think, for this 
reason 

Mr. O’Brien. Have you ever counted the number of postmasters 
who have been bowled over from time to time when there is a change 
of administration? And I think we will concede that the handling 
of the mails is—well, it is equal to the handling of fisheries. 

Mr. Gurermutru. You have certain patronage turnover in the 
States, yes, but in all of the States history records that there has been 
great stability worked into our democratic form of Government over 
the years. We have basic fundamental laws that have developed 
over the years, and the departments and their programs have a great 
deal of stability. But that has come about as a matter of evolution. 
The changes and turnovers that you speak of are what I call minor 
changes; they are changes in individuals and personnel, but the States 
do not necessarily have a complete disruption in their programs. In 
the case of Alaska, we certainly have not reached that point. 

More than that, we have found by their actions, as IT have indicated 
in this letter, that their turnovers have come about in such a way that 
boards could not function. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. I have seen legislatures stymied as a result of 
quarrels where they could not function for 6 or 7 weeks after they 
convened. I am willing to concede that is political immaturity on 
the part of those particular legislatures, but nevertheless it is not a 
situation which is limited to Alaska. 

I would like to take one of the Thirteen Original States, if I may, 
and its constitution. You refer to the great pains taken in writing 
the judiciary article of the Alaska constitution, the equal representa- 
tion, and so forth. I think if you will examine the constitution of the 
State of New York, you will find the same protection as regards the 
judiciary, and I think you will find that the constitution of ‘the State 
of New York does not contain provisions for aa two boards, one 
for commercial fisheries and one for other fisheries, or hunting, that 
you propose for Alaska. 

Mr. Gutermetu. No; but they havea stable form of government in 
New York. 

Mr. O’Brien. The conservation commissioner, who is a political 
appointee 

Mr. Gutermurn. Yes, but the stability has been provided under 
the commissioner who is a political appointee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Stability? 

Mr. GutTermutH. Yes. 
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Mr. O’Brien. The distinguished gentleman from New York, Mr, 
Pillion, was a member of the New York State Legislature, and I 
think he will tell you that it is necessary for the legislature of the 
State of New York to pass a special bill, signed by the governor, if 
you want to make some minor change in connection with tip-ups on 
Lake Champlain, that they have literally hundreds of conservation 
bills before the legislature every year. 

I think that is extremely immature. Why it is, I do not know. I 
have my own ideas. But I think that we are being asked here, in a 
sense, to deny statehood because the Alaskan Legislature, properly 
or improperly—I am not taking sides on that—exercised its legal 
right to do what it did. Is that no correct ? 

Mr. GurermutsH. Yes. But referring back to your comments about 
New York—the New York department has civil service stability, and 
it has certain discretionary power. I certainly am not going to be 
one who would say that the General Assembly of the State of New 
York should hang on to some of its regulatory power. But it has 
delegated certain powers, and you find that true in every State. We 
want the legislatures to hang on to whatever prerogatives they deem 
necessary, but we still feel that as the other territories come into 
statehood, they suffered the hard way, and learned things the hard 
way, and developed their laws the hard way, and brought stability 
to their programs in that way. I certainly cannot see why we should 
ignore 

Mr. O’Brien. Just at this point, I would like to ask this question: 
Will you not concede that ‘evolution—you used the word “evolution”? 

Mr. GutermutH. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. The evolution that was done the hard way occurred 
after it became a State? They were not asked to wait 50 years until 
they evolved asa Territory. 

Mr. GutermutH. That is right. But should we now, as probably 
the most intelligent nation in the world, and having learned all these 
things the hard way—should we now disregard all our knowledge 
and intelligence and not provide some help for the people that stull 
have those hardships ahead of them ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I am 100 percent for that, but I find repeatedly in 
this statehood matter we are applying rules to Alaska which were 
never applied to the other Territories when they came in. I almost 
suspect a dog-in-the-manger attitude—we got in under certain rules, 
but not you. In other words, we, the 48, came over on a particular 
Mayflower of our own, and Alaska must take a different route. 

Reference was made here the other day to the State of Vermont. 
I do not know what your reaction is to the conservation measures in 
Vermont, but the State of Vermont came into statehood by a 46-word 
resolution, and we have already got 6,800 in this one. 

I am curious to know what guaranties were required of those other 
Territories in connection with conservation, what specific guaranties 
were required. On many instances, these States did not even adopt 
their constitution until afterward. Alaska has taken the step, but 
you disagree with what was done. Perhaps you are right. I do not 
know. But, nevertheless, I think we are setting down—and even 
though it may be in the light of experience—rules for Alaska which 
were not required of any other Territory which became a State of 
this Union. 
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Mr. Gurermutu. Back in the days of the other Territories enter- 
ing the Union, we certainly did not have the understanding and the 
know-how and the knowledge that we have now, particularly—I will 
try to confine my remarks to the administr ation and management of 
natural resources—but, I cannot for the life of me see why, because 
we did not have that knowledge then and did not find ways and means 
of helping those people to overcome their shortcomings, we should 
disregard all of the knowledge we have gained, and just cast them to 
the four winds, and let them come up the hard w ay. 

Mr. Pitii0on. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I will yield in a moment, just as soon as I ask this 
question. 

That is true: We have learned a lot through the years, but I will 
say this: That if we tried to apply the standards now suggested for 
the possible State of Alaska, none of the States which were Territories 
would have become States, and we would still have the Thirteen Origi- 
nal Colonies bordering on the Atlantic seaboard. 

We are even applying different rules with regard to representation 
in Congress, if the gentleman from New York will forgive me. New 
York gave freely of its blood in the early days, freely of its voting 
power. Now we say,“No. Now we have dec ided we have divided it 
enough. Weare getting too thin-blooded. We cannot afford to dissi- 
pate our vote, for example, in the Senate. We have stretched it 
enough already. We will not stretch it any more.” 

It was all right with Nevada, with 60,000 people, and Nebraska, 
and Florida, and all the others, but it stops now. Westop here. We 
are mature. 

I cannot agree. I think there is a comparison between these other 
Territories, and Alaska, and I think if we put too many rules in we 
are going to find, as the gentleman from New York suggests, the courts 
might decide that we acted unconstitutionally. 

That was not a question. 

Mr. Harry. Don’t jump on the State of Florida. 

Mr. O’Brien. I did not. 

Mr. Hatrey. When we came into the Union we had approximately 
100,000 people down there, and at that day and time that was a pretty 
good group of people. Of course, some were Indians and colored 
people, and all that, but we had about 100,000 people. 

Mr. O’Brien. And I am glad that Florida became a State, because 
some of your present population came from New York. A lot of 
your people came from my State. I am glad you came in. 

Mr. Harry. We are glad to have them down there, Mr. Chairman, 
and hope more of them will come down, because we think people who 
do are very smart to leave a cold State like New York, and come down 
toour sunshine. We feel they are very smart to do that, and they are 
welcome. , 

Mr. O’Brien. I think the people of New York were very smart in 
supporting statehood for Flor 4 

Mr. Prrtton. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to have the impression 
left that the conservation department of the State of New York is an 
irresponsible arm of government. In fact, I think it is a very fine 
conservation dep: urtment, and the conservationists, the sportsmen and 
the fishermen have a great deal of faith in the policies of the conserva- 
tion department of the State of New York. They have a conservation 
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council that is relied upon by the conservation commissioner in the 
enactment of the laws. There is very little politics, I must say, in the 
operation of the conservation department. 

But I would like to, if I may, Mr. Chairman, just get a little back- 
ground of the Izaak Walton League which you say, Mr. Gutermuth, 
supports the stand that you take here tod: ay—that you are opposed to 
the present bills. Let’s talk not about statehood, but about the present 
bills proposing statehood. 

Now the Izaak Walton League has a ene of how many 
people in the United States, would you estimate, Mr. Gutermuth / 

Mr. Gurermutnu. I could not answer that, Mr. Pillion. I men- 
tioned here that Mr. Penfold, the conservation director of the Izaak 
Walton League, called me, and wired Chairman O’Brien that the 
league supports the position that is taken by my organization, the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

I have been an active member of the Izaak Walton League for 
well, I am a life member. I have been active since 1923, but would 
not have the remotest idea how many members they have or how 
many chapters. 

Mr. Piruion. But it is a national organization with chapters 
throughout the country / 

Mr. GurermutH. Yes. They have a larger chapter in Alaska, and 
I can say, because Mr. Penfold told me this: That the action taken 
by the league is in support of the grave concern that the members 
of the Izaak Walton League of Alaska have over this action. 

Mr. Piniion. Now, the National Wildlife Association. Will you 


just describe that organization? Does that represent fishing and 
hunting and conservation clubs throughout the country / 
Mr. Gcurermvutu. I do not know whether Mr. Callison is here. 


No, he is not. Then I will answer your question. 

The National Wildlife Federation has statewide afliliates in 47 
of the 48 States. Their local membership in the affiliates, it has been 
stated, is in the neighborhood of 3 million persons. 

Mr. Pitition. Three million sportsmen throughout the country / 

Mr. Gurermutu. That is right. 

Mr. Putttion. Now, the National Wildlife Institute. That is the 
organization that you represent / 

Mr. Gurermutu. The Wildlife Management Institute. 

Mr. Pirnuion. Yes, the Wildlife Management Institute. You repre- 
sent how many conserv ationists? Or how does your org raitization tie 
in with the conservationists throughout the country ? ? 

Mr. Gurermutn. Our organization is quite different, Mr. Pillion. 
While we have about 600 or 700 members throughout the country, 
our organization operates on an entirely different basis, sir. 

Mr. Pruuion. I understand. 

Mr. Gurermutn. We conduct two of the most important research 
stations on the continent. We havea staff of trained field technicians, 
biologists, who work in conjunction with the State and Federal agen- 
cies throughout all of the 48 States. We are cosponsors in the coopera- 
tive wildlife research unit program, and so on. 

Our income comes from contributions from larger industries of 
varying kinds. 
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While we do have a small membership, our organization—I have 
indicated our program has been continuous since 1911—is not a large 
membership organization. 

Mr. Pitzti0on. No, but you do act in the field of conservation for the 
benefit of the 10 or 20 million sportsmen— 

Mr. Gurermeuti. That is right. 

Mr. Pittton. And conservationists throughout the United States. 
Isthat it ¢ 

Mr. Gurermeutu. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is the gentleman saying directly or indirectly that 10 
or 20 million sportsmen throughout the United States oppose statehood 
for Alaska ? 

Mr. Pitiion. No. I think the statement was they act in the field 
of conservation, not on the question of statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand, but we are discussing statehood, and 
this record pertains to statehood. Any more than I would claim the 
telegram we have in the record from the American Legion support- 
ing statehood speaks for all the membership of the American Legion. 
Certainly those who sent the telegram spoke for the American Legion. 
So we balance one against the other. 

I would agree w ith the gentleman from New York that the sports- 
men and conservationists in New York do a good job. I am not criti- 
cizing them at all. 

But I would like to point to one sentence in Mr. Gutermuth’s letter 
to Mr. Bartlett: 

“Regulation and man: igement program cannot be run on a year-to- 
year basis by legislative body.” 

I contend—what I observed was not what actually transpired, but I 
have observed that the legislature of the State of New York does run 
our conservation program on a year-to-year basis by a legislative body. 

Mr. Gurermeurn. I certainly would not agree with that in any 
sense of the word, Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would not want to burden the record, but I dare say 
even you, with your wide experience, would be amazed at the number 
of minute details in that field, in which the legislature engages in 
voting on, as I mentioned, tip-ups, and all that sort of business, which 
any reasonable group would say should be managed by administra- 
tive action. 

Mr. Gurermutnu. The things to which you refer are merely adminis- 
trative ind regulatory details. But the basic fundamentals of that 
program are continuous and have been continuous. They are varied 
inemphasis from year to year, yes, but your basic program in the State 
of New York has been one that reflects great stability. While it may 
have some shortcomings in this way and that, and, as you state, maybe 
the legislature has hung on to certain regulatory prerogatives that the 
average State legislature has been willing to re linquish, nevertheless 
the State of New York has an outstanding conservation program. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Gurermurn. I think it can be stated they have done an ex- 
cellent job in managing their resources in the broad general sense, 
and their program is continuous. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is not that excellent program due in part to the fact 
that organizations such as yours, sportsmen and conservationists have 
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policed to a great extent that program, have fought sometimes against 
very heavy odds to bring about these basic programs? 

Mr. Gurermurn. T hat i is right. But there is one thing that should 
be stated at this point. There is a degree of stability in the laws, there 
is a degree of stability in the administration of the rogram that 
would never under any stretch of the imagination in a it. possible 
for a certain special-interest group to grab control, to grab control of 
the administration of the program as has been done in Alaska. Up 
there they have seen fit and found w ays, Mr. Chairman, quite obvious- 
ly, to place not only the commercial ‘fishery resources of Alaska, but 
the sports fisheries, with which they should not be too greatly con- 
cerned, and the wildlife resources, which they should not dominate— 
but they have succeeded in taking over or will take over the man age- 
ment of those things upon statehood. That would never h: uppen in 
New York. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will you concede that much of the stability in New 
York came under statehood ? 

Mr. GutTermMutu. It all came under statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. After statehood ? 

Mr. GurermutH. Yes, without a doubt. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you not also concede that there have been 
actions in the conservation field by the New York Legislature which 
could be described as immature ? 

Mr. GurermutH. Oh, many. 

Mr. O’Brten. Many. 

Mr. Gurermutu. However, history also records that way back in 
the colonial days, some of the most progressive State laws to be enacted 
were enacted in the State of New York. I suspect—TI have not checked 
the dates—but I suspect some of those efforts and some of the stability 

came about before New York became a State. 

Mr. O’Brien. But the same pressure—and legitimate pressure— 
which you people brought upon the legislators of New York State is 
the kind of pressure under statehood you could apply to candidates 
for the legislature of the State of Al: iska. Thatistrue,isit not? In 
other words, you can punish immature legislators at the polls. 

Mr. Gutermourn. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. And believe me, your organization, or affiliated organ- 
izations have demonstrated the ‘ability to do that in many States. I 
have seen it happen. 

Mr. GurermutsH. That is right. But we quite obviously, from the 
record, and from the history, “have brought out rather vividly that 
the organized sportsmen of Alaska and the actions in Alaska have 
not manifested that same strength as yet, and consequently we still 
have what we are calling instability or immaturity. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. But is it not something like losing the first 
round in a fight and then wanting to tear down the boxing arena ? 

Mr. GurermutH. That may be right. But the point I am trying 
to bring out is that we are dealing with resources that are much too 

valuable for us to simply walk away from and let the exploiters divide 
the spoils. 

For example, just one business we mentioned here runs into big 
figures—the salmon pack of 1954 involved $63 million. 

Mr. O’Brien. There has been a considerable amount of disagree- 
ment about what happened to the salmon pack and who is responsible. 
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You mentioned that briefly. I am not going to go into it now, because 
it could be a long wrangle. But under the existing system, which this 
delay would perpetuate, we have had some pretty bad evidence of 
immaturity in the handling of the resources, the wildlife and the fish 
of Alaska. 

So, political immaturity, in my opinion, is not confined to Alaska. 

Mr. Gurermutu. No, I would agree with that. However, I do say 
that we have learned a lot the hard w ay, not only with the other States 
that entered the Union, but we have learned a lot the hard way in 
coming up to the point of intelligence that we finally have reached in 
the management of the natural resources. I certainly think that we 
should make use of whatever intelligence we have to provide whatever 
safeguards that can be conceived. 

Mr. O’Brien. I understand your position. I am not quarreling 
with you. But it does remind me of what happens in many families: 
The youngest child in a big family gets the hand-me- downs. Very 
often they are in rags by the time the y get to them, and very often that 
youngest child is punished for the things the older brothers and sisters 
did, and for which they ese aped punishment. The parents think they 
have matured and they take it out on the younger child. I think per- 
haps we are running into that situation in connection w ith Alaska. I 
think we could write here a bill with 20,000 words, and we still would 
not satisfy everybody. 

Mr. Savor. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. O’Brten. Yes. 

Mr. Saywor. I think your analogy is one that proves completely 
contrary to my observation of families over the years; that the baby 
does not get the hand-me-downs, the baby gets all of the advantages; 
and not only the parents, but the older members of the family want 
to see to it that the baby does not have to endure what the older mem- 
bers did, and rather than being treated in the manner you speak of, 
they are treated the best of the family, because there will not be any 
more, and you want to do everything you can for them. 

I am inclined to believe maybe the families up in New York you 
are talking about are the exception rather than the rule. 

Mr. O’Brien. I will tell you one thing we do not do with families 
in New York: We do not consistently treat a 50-year-old child as a 
baby. And Alaska, I understand, has been trying to become an older 
brother for about 50 years. 

Mr. Sartor. They have been tr ying to join the sisterhood of States, 
and I am in favor of it. But I might say to the chairman—— 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? How many children in 
your family? 

Mr. Saytor. I was 1 of 4. I have only got 2 myself. In my 
father’s family there were 10. In my grandfather’s and grand- 
mother’s there were 14 on both sides. 

Mr. Hatry. I think the gentleman is qualified. 

Mr. O’Brien. The question was suggested by the gentleman from 
Florida. For what purpose I do not know. 

Mr. Hatey. I just wanted to qualify both of you. I asked the 
chairman first. I wanted to know whether you could qualify or not. 

Mr. GutermutH. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, we have done too 
badly for our youngest child, Alaska. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Oh, no. I have heard during these hearings re- 
peatedly the statement about all the things we gave Alaska, and I 
think we give a lot of things to the States, too. ‘It seems strange to 
me that if AlJaska is so well off anyone up there at all would want 
statehood. 

I do not think we have been overgenerous. I heard the statement 
made here that we gave Alaska $1214 million for a mental hospital. 
Now that was a great gesture of generosity, somewhat painfully 
achieved, I must add. But we very ‘nicely overlooked that fact that 
we permitted for 50 years people in Alaska to be put in jail because 
they were sick. If we are going to look at the kindness, let’s look at 
the sternness, too. 

Mr. GutTermMuTH. I am all in favor of those things, and that is one 
of my grave fears. I stated earlier in the testimony on H. R. 244 
last year, that one of our deepest concerns is that we want to be sure 
that the Public Health Service, the judicial system, the schools, and all 
of those other things are going to continue to be made available to the 
citizens of Alaska. We want to be sure about those things. We not 
only want to be sure that the natural resources are going to be ad- 
ministered properly, but we want to be sure that the living standard 
goes up in Alaska, and not down. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you know of any Territory which became a State 
which did not provide judicial protection for its people, which did 
not develop its resources to the limit of its ability ? 

This business of waiting confuses me. If someone would say, “Next 
year I will be for this,” or 10 years, I might be able to sit down and say, 
“Well, fine. Maybe we can work out a program during that period.” 

Nobody ever puts a date on it. You say here to wait F until the “y are 
politically mature. Must we wait until a whole new generation of 
Alaskans come along and demonstrate political maturity to satisfy 
all groups’ That is the question. Because the greatest enemy of 
statehood, as you know, in this Congress is indifference on the part 
of the people who do not have any constituents in that great Territory, 
and any little hook they can hang a negative vote on is sufficient be- 
cause there is no pressure from the other side, no pressure back home. 

Mr. GurermutH. This may contain a lot of “ifs,” Mr. Chairman, 
but if it were true, which I do not think it is personally, that the 
majority of the people in Alaska want statehood, and if it should 
come to pass that such actions like the enactment of Senate bill 30 
did have some effect upon their getting statehood, or not getting it, 
then some of those actions might be the very things that might bring 
about the stability that we want in Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. Each group seems to throw up its own moral code, 

r stability code for Alaska, and if it does not meet that particular 
eek then they are against it—they are immature. 

I think it isa shame that a man from Albany, N. Y., who hi appens to 
be sitting, not by any great intelligence on his part, but by seniority, 
and his party hap ypening to be in ‘the m: ijority—sitting as chairman 
here has more power over the affairs of the people of Alaska than their 
own elected representatives. And you know the power exists. You 
know the power exists to kill in committee the bills that are beneficial, 
and they can be killed by not even bringing them up. Let’s be practi- 
cal about it. I would resent very much if some gentleman from 
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Juneau, Alaska, had more to say about the affairs of my State or my 
community than I have. I think that is the basic thing here. 

Surely there will be growing pains. Certainly things will be done 
to which you object, and which probably are objectionable in them- 
selves. But I say there does come a time when a child becomes 21, and 
he has to be turned loose. 

My son was not too smart at 21. He did a lot of things I did not 
approve of. But the Government. of the United States said he could 
vote and sign contracts, and do gate things. [asa parent, might 
have said, “No, wait until he is 35. I don’t think he is quite ready 
when he is only 21.” I am glad that he did, because I will tell you 
that at 29 he is smarter than his old man at 56. 

Forgive me. 

Mr. Sayrior. I am delighted to see the actions of our chairman here 
in the last few days. I have always known of his tremendous ability. 
[ have been delighted to see the way he has functioned here. Unless 
maybe my thinking on statehood has filtered over on the left side a 
little bit to the chairman. Of course, I might also say that it has not 
gone all the way in New York, because of my colleague on my right. 

I do not think we will ever convince him until Alaska has 15 ‘million 
a up there that we should have statehood. 

Mr. O'Brien. If the gentleman will yield. My colleague from New 
York is a very dear friend of mine, as you know, and I would never 
speak in his absence. I have said this to him. He has the same objec- 
tion, stated repeatedly, that Alaska with 160,000 or 170,000 people 
would be getting two Senators. That is of grave concern to him, be- 
cause New York, with 16 million ge only has 2 Senators. But the 
gentleman was a member of the New York State Legislature, and I 
defy anyone to prove that the New York State Legislature, as far 
as representing the people is concerned, is not constitutionally Repub- 
lican, although not spelled out in so many words. You could elect a 
Governor in New York State on the Democratic ticket by a million 
votes year in and year out, and you would never get control of the 
legislature. 

I think that charity begins at home. I am not worried about the 
two Senators from New York sharing their somewhat limited power. 
[ think that power has dwindled to a point now where it does not make 
much difference. But the gentleman has his right to oppose it. I do 
not know exactly why beyond that. 

I might say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that you have 
converted me on many things, not only statehood. I think you are a 
very wise legislator, and in following you I am sure in this instance at 
least L am on the right track, although sometimes when I follow you I 
wonder just where we are going. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Gurermvutn. Mr. Chairman, in concluding my statement, it is 
hoped that the committee will give serious consideration to three 
things: 

No. 1, that an effort be made to find some way that would provide 
some aid, if they need it, and I think they do, to assist the people of 
Alaska to find a more stable form of administration for their natural 
resources. Sure, they will grow up. There is no question about that. 
But what is going to happen during the interim’ That is what 
concerns Us. 
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No. 2, we think that there are very important and necessary areas 
of Alaska that should be set aside for purposes that are of direct and 
personal interest to all of the citizenry of the United States. I men- 
tioned one area, the Yukon and Kuskokwim Delta area, which is one 
of the most outstanding and important waterfowl] breeding grounds on 
this continent. It is one which, if it is not preserved, will have a seri- 
ous effect on the perpetuating of the tremendously important water- 
fowl resources of the Pacific flyway. 

Then, there is an area up in northeastern Alaska, north of the Brooks 
Range, west of Umiak, over near the boundary, ‘that should be pre- 
served as a wilderness area, or as a national monument. We think all 
such areas should be set aside. 

There are other places like that in the Territory. I will not take the 
time to enumerate them, but I could. 

No. 3, like everyone else, we are interested in national defense. I 
have gone out over the Diomede Islands, and all through the northern 
Arctic, and around on the west coast of Alaska. I know the situation, 
but I also know of the insatiable appetite of the military. This com- 
mittee has a splendid record of that appetite. We would like to have 
the committee take another look at that red line that has been drawn 
across that map, if that is the dividing line that is under consideration, 
because, yes, we want to have adequ: ite protection; but when you look 
back into the testimony of the days and days of hearings of this 
committee, and look into the actions by the several brane hes of the 
armed services, then you can see why we are opposed to any such 
blanket withholding of land for the military. 

Mr. O’Brien. I want to thank the gentleman for his testimony, and 
apologize for the delay in presenting it, and the interruption. 

I would like to place in the record at this point, if I may, a letter 
from Robert C. Hill, Assistant Secretary of the Department of State, 
clarifying the position of the State Department on the matter of 
statehood. 

I think it is very brief, and I will read this paragraph: 

The Department of State favors the adoption of H. R. 50, or a similar bill 
with the amendments proposed by the Department of the Interior before the 
subcommittee on March 11. We believe that the adoption by the Congress of 
this measure for the admission of Alaska to the Union would be regarded as 
fulfilling the wishes of the people of that Territory, and would therefore be of 
benefit to the foreign relations of the United States. 

(The letter follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1957 


wos 
Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. O’Brien: I am informed that there was some misunderstanding in 
the committee as to the purport of my letter of March 7 regarding the Depart- 
ment’s attitude on the question of Alaskan statehood, and in particular on 
H. R. 50 now before the Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

The Department of State favors the adoption of H. R. 50, or a similar bill, 
with the amendments proposed by the Department of the Interior before the 
subcommittee on March 11. We believe that the adoption by the Congress of 
this measure for the admission of Alaska to the Union would be regarded as 
fulfilling the wishes of the people of that Territory and would therefore be of 
benefit to the foreign relations of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert C. Hitt, Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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Mr. O’Brien. Summarizing, I think that we have so far testimony 
from the Department of State, Department of the Interior, and the 
new Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in favor of statehood. The 
original letter from the Department of State was regarded by some 
members as not too clear. I think that this is specific. Unless there 
is objection, the statement by Charles H. Callison, conservation direc- 
tor, National Wildlife Federation, will be made a part of the record 
following the testimony of Mr. Gutermuth. 

I want to make one other statement while I have the chance. At 
long last these hearings are drawing toward a close, and it is certainly 
the hope, at least of the chairman, that no one feels they have been 
denied an opportunity to be heard. I think the fact that the hearings 
have continued for 3 weeks gave people an opportunity to express 
their opposition, either personally or by letter. There was never any 
desire on the part of the Chair to overemphasize one group against 
the other. Perhaps the chairman’s own views crept into the hearings, 
but I am talking about the opportunity of the people to be heard. 
I think we could bundle these hearings up tomorrow. 

Mr. Sisk. Could I be recognized at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I want to question this witness, and I know that the 
gentleman from Alaska has a number of questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. That will be all right. 

Mr. Sisk. We feel the record should be clarified on some of the 
statements he has made. I would hope that the chairman will see fit 
to call the gentleman back before the committee before we go too 
far in setting up the termination. As the chairman knows, I am 
anxious to terminate the hearings, but I do want to make clear that 
I have some questions, and I understand the gentleman from Alaska 
does. 

Mr. O’Brien. May we do this, then—it is merely a suggestion— 
would it be possible for you to return tomorrow morning, Mr. 
Gutermuth ? 

Mr. Gurermutu. Yes, 

Mr. O’Brien. Suppose we have him back tomorrow morning at 
10 o'clock, and then, if the committee approves, at 11 o’clock we will 
ask the three members of the Alaskan delegation, the so-called Ten- 
nessee plan delegation, to come together to the witness table so that 
some of the questions which have developed in these hearings may 
be addressed to those men, singly or jointly. 

I think that that is only fair. It is not an attempt to give the final 
word. as it were. to the advocates of statehood, but I think it is a 
courteous recognition by this committee of the fact that no matter 
how individual members of the committee may feel about the views 
of the delegates, they are here by vote of the people of Alaska as the 
only, other than the Delegate, the only official—and I emphasize 
official—voice of the Territory of Alaska. 

Now, some of those questions may not be friendly questions. I do 
not know what the committee will ask. But I think, in the interest 
of a rounded-out record, we should address some of the questions 
which have been raised to those three gentlemen. So if the committee 
believes that will be fair and equitable, that is what we will do, and 
we will conclude the hearings on H. R. 50, and other similar bills, 
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tomorrow. Then we hope to get some time to start writing up the bill, 
which, I think, may be a long and somewhat painful process. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chairman, may I simply offer at this time a 
letter adc nae to the publisher of the Fairbanks newspaper by Mr, 
Eyinck, of Fairbanks, on statehood in the form of questions and 
answers ¢ 

May I also offer a copy of a letter written to me in response to an 
inquiry which I made of them by the then Chairman, Philip Young 
of the Civil Service Commission. The question was, With the advent 
of statehood, would the cost-of-living allowances for Federal em- 
ployees necessarily end? The substance of Mr. Young's answer is: 


It is my considered opinion that statehood for Alaska per se will not necessarily 
mean the discontinuance of cost-of-living allowances to Federal employees in 
that area. 


Mr. O’Brien. May the Chair suggest that the letter from Mr, 
Young, which is a communication from the former Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, as I understand, be made a part of the 
record at this point 4 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1956. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ( 


DEAR Mr. BARTLETT: Your letter of April 24, 1956, asks whether the Commission 
believes that statehood for Alaska will necessarily mean that cost-of-living allow- 
ances will no longer be paid Federal employees located there. 

The statutory authority for the payment of cost-of-living allowances in Alaska 
is contained in section 207 of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1949 
(Public Law 491, 80th Cong.), as amended by section 104 of the Supplemental 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1949, approved June 30, 1948 (Public 
Law 862, 80th Cong.). 

In pertinent part, section 207 reads as follows: 

“Sec. 207. Any appropriations or funds available to the executive departments, 
independent establishments, and wholly owned Government corporations for the 
payment of salaries and compensation to persons stationed outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska whose rates of basic compensation are fixed by statute, 
shall be available for the payment of additional compensation to such persons, 
based on living costs substantially higher than in the District of Columbia, or 
conditions of environment which differ substantially from conditions of enviren- 
ment in the States and warrant additional compensation as a recruitment incen- 
tive, or both such factors: Provided, That such additional compensation, except 
as otherwise specifically authorized by law, shall be paid only in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the President establishing rates of such additional com- 
pensation and defining the area, groups of positions, and classes of persons to 
which each such rate applies: * * *.” [Emphasis supplied. ] 

This law refers specifically to geographic location “outside the continental 
United States or in Alaska.” It is clearly evident by the quotation from the 
statute that the political status of an area is not a factor in the coverage and 
application of section 207. 

It is my considered opinion that statehood for Alaska per se will not necessarily 
mean the discontinuance of cost-of-living allowances to Federal employees in 
that area. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP YouNG, Chairman, 


Mr. O’Brien. The other communication, Mr. Bartlett. was a letter 
from an individual ¢ 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. May | suggest you may possibly be opening up a Pan- 
dora’s box if we make it a part of the record. 
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Mr. Bartierr. In recollection of the past rulings of the Chair on 
that. very point, I do not urge that it be made a part of the printed 
record, necessarily, but part of the file. 

Mr. O’Brien. Because otherwise we might have a situation where 
we would be required to put in Dr. Miller’s portfolio and a great many 
letters which I have, and then we would have a letterwriting contest, 
and I am sure no one could even lift the record, let alone read it. So, 
without objection, the letter will be made a part of the file. 

(The letter will be found in the file of the committee. ) 

Mr. O’Brien. Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Tayvor. In answer to Mr. Pillion’s question on the number of 
members of the Izaak Walton League of America, I have the follow- 
ing information : There are presently 600 local chapters, and there are 
66,221 enrolled members. 

Mr. O’Brien. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes a point of 
order that the House is now in session. The hearing will stand ad- 
journed until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
~ (Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
yene at 10 a. m., Friday, March 29, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 1957 


Hovusp or RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ‘TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
OF THE COMMITTER ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in the 
committee room, New House Office Bwilding, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs 
will be in order 

The Chair yields to Dr. Miller for a brief statement. 

Dr. Mruuer. Mr. Chairman, I regret to take this time again, but, 
you know, | have been receiving a great many letters pro and con, for 
and against Alaska statehood. We sent out wires a week ago Thurs- 
day. This morning we received 16 for statehood, and 93 opposed. 

I have received several letters and a couple of wires that disturb 
me a little bit. I have made the correspondence available to Mr. 
Bartlett and Mr. Gruening and the press and our staff, and I noticed 
they did take off some names. I think Mr. Gruening particularly, in 
my office yesterday, took off a great many names of the people who had 
written in as being opposed to statehood. 

This is a copy of a letter I received this morning, and a couple of 
wires. 

I am not giving you my name because the statehood boys would boycott my 
business, but you can easily check the fiugres I sent you. If we must have 
statehood and cannot cut off southeastern Alaska from the other part of the 
Territory, we will have to move out. 

Apparently from a couple of wires they reached him yesterday. 
They are quite concerned about some pressures that have been’put on 
people because they feel like they wanted to express themselves. 

Mr. Pinuion. If the gentleman will yield there. Am I to under- 
stand there is an attempt to boycott people up there because of their 
expressions ¢ 

Dr. Minter. He signed the first letter, and sent me a wire saying 
the pressure was put on, and he is unhappy about it. 

The reason I am saying this: I want to make this correspondence 
available, but I am going to have to say this: No more names will be 
taken from the list. You will have to memorize them if you want to 
wire them. 

I do that because of another clipping which says: 


Statehood Campaign Draws Big Response. 


[ will read a portion of this release. 
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The response by Alaskans to the letters for statehood campaign conducted by 
Operation Statehood has been overwhelming. 

In order to meet the response, Operation Statehood has found it necessary 
to hire a full-time secretary whose job it is to answer the requests for informa- 
tion that continue to flow in. 

The project has become too much of a job for part-time work. 

People from Kenai, Palmer, Ninilchik, Girdwood, and other neighboring towns 
have responded to the call of Operation Statehood. Fairbanks, too, is carrying 
on a full-scale similar program. 

Operation Statehood has been so deluged with requests that the original 10,000 
pieces of literature printed for the campaign soon ran out, and more had to be 
printed to meet the demand. There are calls from early morning to late evening. 

Operation Statehood has noted a large number of letters from outside, from 
persons assuring the local organization that they are writing their Congressman 
about the statehood for Alaska cause, as requested. Several have written they 
have snowballed a campaign in their own neighborhood or among their friends 
and relatives. 

If there is a snowball at all, it is not reflected in my correspondence, 
except a couple of wires this morning, and this letter saying they were 
unhappy about the names being used in connection with it. 

The total to date, in 8 days, is 95 for statehood, and 341 opposed. 
That is the tally of the clerks in my office. 

I did want to say that 1 am going to make this available to the press, 

and the same people, with the request now you not take the names off. 
I do not want to violate any of their confidence, but I feel that it is 
such an important matter, and wanting to be open and aboveboard 
about it, I will make the correspondence available. This [indicating] 
is the amount that came in this morning. I will make it available 
with the request that the press not a the names off or use any 
undue pressure or boycott anyone in Alaska, because they seem to 
think differently than the statehood commission might feel. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Dr. Mruuer. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am sure the gentleman would share my view 
that, if the forces against statehood are as powerful and as numerous 
as he seems to feel they may be, that any campaign such as he spoke 
about would backfire and the people involved would probably enjoy 
avpout WOU mackhire and the peopie invoived woul probably enjoy 
« great deal more business. 

Dr. Mitier. I am sure they would, but IT am a little disturbed by 
one of the wires and the letter I received about boycotting businesses. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Dr. Miturr. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. I recall the first day that vou brought the first letters 
in. They were all made available to the newspapermen. 

Dr. Miturr. Yes. 

Mr. Barrrerr. I looked all those letters over that day, and made no 
note of the names, but recall many of them. I should say here that 
I transmitted none of those names to Alaska. 

Governor Gruening, I believe, did copy some names yesterday, but 
he would not have had time, of course, to have any pressures appear 
in Alaska in a matter of hours, and he would have had no inclination 
to do so, Iam sure. I know he transmitted no names to Alaska. 

[ should say that Operation Statehood is a voluntary organization, 
whose funds come from contributions. 

Dr. Minter. T noticed they had a full-time secretary. 

I do not know what use Mr. Gruening expected to make of the 
names. I did not know until after he had been in my office for 
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couple of hours that he had several names, otherwise I might have 
objected to the use of the names. I just hope he will not use them to 
embarrass anyone in Alaska in the way of undue pressures, because 
they might be expressing themselves to me. 

This is an outpouring of different statements—some in pencil, some 
pen, some typewriter, some well written, and some with misspelled 
words—like the kind we get in Nebraska from people pouring out 
their hearts to you on something they feel quite keenly about. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. May the Chair say that he has a number of com- 
munications, too, some of them signed, some of them merely written 
out as ballots, and the tide seems to be running in just the opposite 
direction, which, in a sense undermines my confidence in this type 
of poll. I have not much greater faith in those I have received under 
~~ method than those the gentleman from Nebraska has received. 

I do recall one who said he was opposed to statehood because he 
was planning to move back to Nebraska anyway. 

Dr. Mier. I just hope the gentleman will not make light of the 
letters we have received here in response to the poll. 

Mr. O’Brien. Lam not making light of them at all. 

Dr. Minter. On immediate statehood for Alaska. If the gentle- 
man will read these letters or present his own letters. I will be glad 
to look them over. You find the “ayes” carrying a little bit of weight 
that those I have received do not show. 

Mr. O’Brien. I may say to the gentleman I am not underestimating 
in any way the poll; it is just through a lifetime experience in various 
kinds of polls I do not have too much confidence in polls that are engi- 
neered through broadcasts or requests such as have been made. I have 
a great deal more faith in polls that take place in the ballot box, 
and I believe that the committee in the final an: alysis will judge these 
outpourings as you call them in relation to other expressions of the 
people in Alaska. 

I received one expression this morning that said statehood was sup- 
ported by a “vociferous majority.” I think it is perfectly proper for 
a majority to be vociferous. 

I cannot lead myself to believe that the distinguished gentlemen 
who have been sent here by the votes of the people of Alaska are 
bringing economic pressures upon opponents of statehood, even 
though that may be the feeling of the gentleman who wrote the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska. Nor do I believe any more the 
statement contained in one letter read here that a vice ring was sup- 
porting the Tennessee plan delegation. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Dr. Mitier. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Can the gentleman think of any economic pres- 
sure that might be as persuasive with people anywhere as the often 
repeated statement, or suggestion, that there are going to be a lot of tax 
benefits very probably lost to a number of ooh in that area if this 
statehood bill is adopted? Is that not a form of economic pressure 
and, rightly or wrongly, as forceful and as effective a means of secur- 
ing a change in position on this thing as anything that could be done ? 

Mr. Prion. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 
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Mr. Pruzion. That is certainly within the province of legitimate 
political discussion. We hear a great deal from organized campaigns 
such as very often are set up in labor unions to bri ing about the results 
they want through coercion and private boycotting and private pres- 
sures upon private businesses, which is altogether different from a 
legitimate political discussion. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. I would share the feeling of the gentleman against 
any illegitimate and improper economic pressure, or other type of 
pressure brought to bear upon an individual, and I would hope we 
would not see that on either side of this controversy. I personally 
am experienced with economic pressures brought by the employers’ 
groups and associations as well as labor groups and associations. I 
do not think there is any monopoly on that type of pressure in either 
group, or any type of group. 

Mr. Prion. I agree with the gentleman. I think Dr. Miller's 
statement was limited to the type of coercion that we generally con- 
sider to be illegitimate and improper. 

Dr. Mitter. Will the gentleman vield ? 

Mr. Epswonpson. Yes. 

Dr. Mirtier. The reason I bring it out: The names were taken 7 of 
the letters I had yesterday. For what purpose I do not know. T did 
not know that was being done. I made the « ‘orrespondence available, 
but did not suppose anyone would copy the names and make notes 
after the names for some purpose, I presume. I just hope it is not 
used because the correspondence comes to me, and I have made it 
available to the press and want to continue to do so. I cannot if it is 
going to be used for any other purpose. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I can understand the gentleman’s feeling, par- 
ticularly about handwritten correspondence from individuals, and I] 
would feel a little bit as he does on that. However, I have found 
on several occasions where I have received a large number of tele- 
grams, a little check indicated that some people’s names had been 
signed to the telegrams who knew nothing about their names being 


placed on the wires. I think a legitimate inquiry could be made into 
that type of communication as to whether or not the wires came from 
the persons W hose names were actu: ally s oned, and whethe ar they kne Ww 


the purport of the wire. If that was the purpose of taking the names, 
I think it was a legitimate purpose. 

Dr. Minter. I will be glad to make the correspondence available to 
Vou. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the gentleman yield? 

\Lr. Epwonpson. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, it was my understanding vesterday that 
we were to hear certain witnesses here this morning, and this would 
conclude the hearings of this subject. I am wondering if we might 
proceed to hear the witnesses. I appreciate the discussion going on 
here, but I have some questions as to its pertinence to the case at hand. 
IT would very much like to have the witnesses called because I think 
we should move on to our business. 

Mr. Pintion. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Mr. Chairman, could we be informed as to what 
witnesses we do have scheduled for this morning, and possibly have 
some agreement in the committee as to the amount of time we will 
allow each witness in order to get through the hearings this morning? 
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Mr. O’Brien. I may say to the gentleman that he may think he has 
asked a question which will enable us to get on with our business, but 
Iam afraid we may have a little more controversy. It had been the 
intention of the Chair, with the consent of the committee, of course, to 
conclude these hearings, except for the writing up of the bill today. 

I have received a communication from the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Pillion, who wants to bring in a number of witnesses from 
the departments—the Census Bureau, the Bureau of Trust Territories, 
the Defense Department; the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The gentleman states that he believes that three mornings 
should be allotted for this purpose, 

We are all members of this committee, and we know the practical 
side involved. These hearings have been under way for 3 weeks. I 
think—I may be wrong, but I think we have devoted more time to 
the hearings on statehood for Alaska this year, than for many, many 
years. 

The gentleman from New York has made the point that the hearings 
to date have been entirely for proponents. That is unfortunately true. 
It was not the intention of the Chair for that to be so. I thought saat 
over a period of 3 weeks the strong opposition, if there was str 
opposition, had an opportunity to come here and be heard, in any te m, 
whether by brief or personal appearance. 

The chairman has borrowed heavily on the time of other subecom- 
mittees. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, and the Subecom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs have very graciously given the chairman 
some of their days. I know that is lend-lease. 1 ‘know I have to pay 
it back. As nearly as I can estimate, [ am mortgaged up to June, and 
I have Hawaii coming behind. There must arrive a point where we 
must say to people who want to testify at a hearing that they must end. 
After all, when we go over to the House, when we debate matters of 
great national importance, we find ourselves unable to get any time, 
or if we do get any, we get 2 minutes. Now, if the Congress itself 
places a limitation upon the utterances of its Members on the floor. 
[ think that it is reasonable for a committee to place a reasonable 
limit on the length of hearings. And we have a big backlog of pre- 
vious hearings, covering many of these matters. 

I know that the gentleman from New York is very sincere in his 
position on this matter, but I also have learned through the years 
that he is a very reasonable man, and I think that he must understand 
the position that the Chair finds himself in today. 

Mir. Prntion. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pmuion. At the outset of the hearings, I believe members in 
opposition on both sides of the aisle here gave notice to the chairman 
and to the members of the committee that they would like some time, 
some reasonable time, some small amount of time to present their wit- 
nesses. To date the scheduling of all of the witnesses, so far as I 
know, has been by the chairman, who, I do not think by any stretch 
of the imagination, can claim that he is imparti: al in this matter. 

Mr. O’Brien. No. IT would say that the Chair is about as impartial 
as the gentle Wan from New Y or k. 

Mr. Prunion. To date we have had no say whatever as to the sched- 
uling of witnesses. I would say the witnesses on behalf of statehood 
probably outnumber those in opposition about 10 to 1, and the time 
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taken by the gentleman presenting their testimony in favor of state- 
hood has similarly out-numbered the other side by about 10 to 1. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will the gentleman yield right there ? 

Mr. Piuuion. I believe that the witnesses we are a to come 
in are not witnesses in opposition to statehood. We are asking them 
to come in and bring in facts and testimony on vi rious aspects. J] 
think the members of the committee ought to have the benefit of 
listening to those people and be given the opportunity to examine 
them, just the way we have listened to the proponents of statehood, 
and have had an opportunity to examine them. I do not believe that 

2 days out of the 30, roughly, is too much to grant to the members of 
this committee who are in opposition to statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say to the gentleman from New York, it is my 
understanding—and I may be in error—that another great committee 
of Congress has had hearings on statehood for Alaska, and those hear- 
ings covered exactly 2 days. I would be very glad to place the record 
of this committee opposite that record, and then have the challenge 
made that we did not give ample time. 

May I say further to the gentleman, that if he will examine the 
record, he will find that when a witness for the opposition was here, 
he was given plenty of time. We had aman one morning w ho planned 
to testify for 10 minutes, representing one of the sportsmen’s organi- 
zations, as I recall. He consumed the entire 2 hours. That was not 
the fault of the chair; the committee wanted to ask him questions. 

I might say this also: That we do have a long record of hearings 
in this matter. We had a committee which went to Alaska 2 years 
ago, and we went everywhere that we could possibly go. Contrary 
to some of the statements which have been made in letters to this 
committee, we did not just go to the cities and listen to the captive 
group. And in all of the area of Alaska we covered—we took 500,000 
words of testimony—the opposition had every chance in the world to 
speak out, and I could not find it except in limited degree. And I 
was looking for it, I wanted to know. 

[ am perfectly willing to request the various departments of Gov- 
ernment to submit statements, providing the information desired by 
the gentleman. (See p. 487.) 

I cannot, as chairman of this subcommittee, say to my colleagues 
on the subcommittee that I have mortgaged all the time I have, I have 
consumed all the time allotted to me for this entire session, that I 
cannot because of the extra time devoted to statehood for Alaska 
even consider the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, for example. 

We have hearings on Hawaii coming up. We have matters affect- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii and these other places, matters which should 
be dealt with at home. in my opinion, but they have to be done. When 
are we going to meet? In the men’s room some morning in August! 

I just think we have a practical problem here, and I think it is 
unfair—and I use the word mildly—it is unfair to put the chairman 
in a position where we should prolong these hearings for another week. 

I know that we cannot determine that issue this morning. We do 
not have a quorum here. But what I suggest to the gentleman, if he 
will bear with me, is that when we meet on Wednesday, when we will, 
I hope, have a quorum, that we present the gentleman’s request and 
let the committee decide whether it wants to proceed. I do not want 
to take an arbitrary position; I have no right to. But we do have 
a rule of reason, it seems to me. 
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le. sta i ; 
Dr. Miuurr. If the gentleman will yield. I think the committee 
has been quite cooperative with you, and you have been very coop- 
ne erative with both sides of the aisle. I have taken a good deal of time. 
mM I suppose my testimony would be on both sides of the question. I 
I have cross-examined all witnesses. I think you and I have been the 
of only ones here at every one of the hearings. There was no idea of 
ne delaying the hearings. If there were, some of us could have made 
vd. quorum calls. And one of the papers reported your statement that 
at I was using dilatory tactics in conducting the poll in Alaska. If I 
of wanted to do that and really bear down, T could insist on a quorum. 
I think you have been very fair, but I hope Mr. Pillion may have 
ny the opportunity of getting the information he wants from these de- 

ee partments, and presenting it in the manner he wishes. 

r- Mr. O’Brien. I think the gentleman from Nebraska is very correct, 
rd and I believe by his cross-examination, and by his statements that he 
oe has developed in the record a great many matters which would not have 


been developed by the witnesses themselves in their direct statements. 
he But I would like to explain what I meant by the phrase “dilatory 
tactics.” I did not mean it was dilatory as far as the hearings of this 
committee were concerned, but was dilatory as far as statehood is 
i concerned. What I meant was: If we are going to wait to have a poll 
every time we take this matter up, we will never get down to consider 


7 the issue of statehood. I did not mean that the gentleman from 

or Nebraska planned to delay the hearings. 

+ I think the suggestion by Mr. Sisk is very sound—that perhaps we 

ry proceed with the witnesses. 

‘is Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, would it be possible to ask the wit- 

ve nesses, if we have several of them here this morning, to limit their 

Oy testimony to a certain number of minutes, in order to expedite the 

to hearings ? 

I Mr. O’Brien. May I say, I note the list we have here shows the first 
witness is Hon. Thomas M. Pelly, of the State of Washington, and I 

vy: do not propose to limit him in any way. 

y The second gentleman thought he had concluded yesterday, and he 

is coming bac kK merely for questioning. He has no further formal 

es statement. 

v6 Then the three gentlemen constituting the Tennessee delegation are 

I here available for questioning, to answer questions which may have 

s been raised in the minds of members of the committee, and they have 
no additional formal statement. So the limitation, if there is any, 

‘. would be a self-limitation by the members of the committee, because 

'd the length of the hearing would depend to a great extent on how many 

” questions we ask. 

7 Mr: Sisk. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, our colleague is going to 

‘7 offer the first testimony ; is that correct ¢ 

n Mr. O’Brien. That is correct; yes. 


k Mr. Sisk. I am wondering if I might be permitted to ask him one 
question before he starts his testimony. 


lo } 3 

: Mr. O’Brien. Surely. 

r . : 

Mr. Sisk. It is my understanding, I might say to the gentleman 
d from Washington, that your proposal represents a proposal for Com- 
it monwealth status for Alaska. Is that correct ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS M. PELLY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Petty. No; not necessarily. While I do observe that I think 
the Commonwealth status would actually be better for Alaska, I will 
support a good enabling act for statehood. I think that the people 
want it. But, in general, my interest is in protecting the nonresidents 
in California and Oregon and Washington, to see that in any enabling 
act there is an insistence that our people are protected against any 
discrimination, direct or indirect. 

Mr. Sisk. I just read some of the gentleman's statement here, and I 
have drawn the conclusion that he was proposing Commonwealth. 
The question I had in mind was whether or not he felt that as an 
incorporated Territory, which Alaska has been and is of long standing, 
that it would be his interpretation that under the Constitution, Com- 
monwealth status would even be possible as a constitutional matter. 

Mr. Petry. I would say to the gentleman, in answer to his inquiry, 
that. like man, the Congress of the United States proposes; and, like 
woman, the Supreme Court of the United States, disposes. 

Mr. Sisk. It is my understanding, of course, that it would not be 
possible. But there again I realize, as you suggest, it would be 
finally up to the Supreme Court to determine. 

Mr. Petry. The only law I know came from a correspondence 
school course, so I assure you I would not want to pass on the consti- 
tutional question. 

Mr. Pitiion. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Priuion. The matter of incorporation of Alaska into the 
United States is one of congressional act purely, which, of course, can 
be repealed at any time, which again would then leave it without a 
constitutional question as far as the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Prenry. I assure you I am not competent to pass on that subject. 

Mr. O’Brren. May the chair suggest that the gentleman from 
Washington be permitted to proceed, and then we will question him 
afterwards. I might say we are very happy to have you here this 
morning, Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Peiiy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, allow me first to 
thank vou for permission to testify regarding legislation to enable 
Alaska to become a State. 

As I shall explain in detail, I believe that Alaska, in her own best 
interests and in the interest of our Nation, would fare much better 
under commonwealth status than actual statehood. Then after an 
agreed period, industrialized and with an economy built up during the 
interval by tax incentives to attract industry, Alaska would eventually 
become a great and wealthy and self-sus taining State. Exce pt for 
such procedure I am convinced she will be forced to overtax private 
enterprise operating in her borders, and yet her resources will neither 
be properly exploited or properly conserved, which will result in un- 
sound state management and continued vast Federal expenditures. 

Of course there is one school of wishful thinking which says com- 
monwealth status is a step backward from the existing status of a 
territory. If so, it is a step backward for Alaska to be granted self- 
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government without Federal veto power through an appointed goy- 
ernor such as now. But more about that later in my discussion. 

My congressional district includes most of Seattle, where almost 
60 years ago the “ton of gold” arrived from the northland and started 
a mad rush to the Territory for riches that ended happily for a few, 
unhappily for the many. 

Since then Seattle has continued to be the gateway to Alaska, and 
the economy and indeed destiny of the two have been linked. 

Certain individuals including former Governor Ernest Gruening 
in the past have found Seattle ‘businesses, and especially the Alaska 
Steamship Co., convenient “whipping boys” on which to blame the 
ills of Alaska. But, actually, in self-interest Seattle businessmen have 
never ceased to do everything possible to assist the growth and well- 
being of their best customer. And the W ashington State delegation 
in Congress cares for the needs and problems of Alaska as though 
they were those of their own State. 

My own personal contact and interest extends back more than 20 
years to when I was chairman of a large visiting party of Seattle 
businessmen who toured the Territory. During this and a number 
of subsequent trips I developed warm and lasting friendships with 
her citizens. Once I did business in Alaska, and had investments 
there, but now I have only its overall welfare at heart. 

Frankly, I have not been anxious to testify on this controversial 
issue. There are sincere advocates on both sides. Also there are 
active idealists and dreamers, too, as well as those who have facts and 
figures to support their viewpoint. I know what I say will make 
many people unhappy. But I am convinced that what I say is in 
the interests of and for the well-being of those whose livelihood and 
future prosperity is in the Territory. I am thinking of the fact that 
a self-sufficient, prosperous people in Alaska is good for my city of 
Seattle, and also good for the Nation as a whole, and you may be 
sure that is the only objective of my appearance here today. 

In the 84th Congress I voted for Alaska Statehood. Why? In part 
because I believed the majority of Alaskans favored statehood; in 
part because of a twofold sense of moral obligation. On the one 
hand I favored allowing people who are just like you and I to ad- 
minister their own affairs: on the other hand I wanted through 
statehood to remove some of the burden from the other States of the 
Union for the huge sums we have been voting for the development 
of Alaska. I hoped Alaska Statehood would reduce our appropria- 
tions on the national level. 

Notwithstanding, in voting for statehood, I had deep- seated and 
grave reservations against the wisdom of this legislation. My vote 
was emotional and from the heart, whereas all logic and reason seemed 
against the arguments of proponents of the statehood bill. I felt 
statehood ethically right, but also questioned if it were financially 
right in Alaska’s own better interest. 

Now as I see my duty, it is to point up the issue that preferential 
status such as is enjoyed by Puerto Rico is more in line with what 
Alaska needs. Indeed a 20-year period with tax incentives under 
commonwealth status to attract industries to Alaska would result 
in the end in Alaska’s becoming one of the richest States of the Union. 

Years ago, the then president of the University of Alaska, Dr. 
Terrance Moore, who favored statehood from an academic stand- 
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point, told me he estimated the minimum increased cost of maintain- 
ing her own State government to the people of Alaska would be $1 
million. In Washington, D. C., of course that seems a small amount. 
But it is a huge sum to the people of Alaska. As I recall, the non- 
defense Federal annual appropriations for Alaska were at that time 
about $250 million a year. I think defense spending alone now ex- 
ceeds $300 million a year. 

I want to interpolate there, if I may, that I have not checked those 
figures. I have talked with the Delegate from Alaska, and he tells 
me those may be authorizations, but he does not think they are that 
high. 

[ don’t pretend to know under statehood how much of the former 
expense Alaska would be expected to carry herself in the future. Nor 
do I know how much self-government in Alaska would increase taxes 
there—or who would pay them. All I know is taxes will increase 
materially. But when I read that advocates of statehood say trans- 
portation problems will be solved by statehood, I know they are just 
as wrong as they can be. The hope is, of course, to get Canadian ves- 
sels to reduce these costs by ending the Jones Act and ‘allowi ing foreign- 
flag vessels to serve Alaska. On Canadian newsprint, and some items, 
frei ght costs could be cut in this way. But under Commonwealth 
status I would hope Alaska would originate much of her own needs, 
including newsprint. 

The way to reduce transportation costs is through return cargoes. 
I repeat, there is only one way to materially get the overall transpor- 
tation costs down, and that is by the industrialization of Alaska so 
that there will be cargoes for the return haul. As it is, ships, exe ept 
during the fishing season, come back practically empty after carrying 
supplies north. Obvious ly, if revenues of the shipping companies 
can be increased by return cargoes without any appreciable increase 
in the overhead, substantial reductions in freight charges can result. 

Mr. Chairman, Alaska has been and will continue to be in competi- 
tion with other areas of the world for the investment of venture capi- 
tal to develop her vast resources. Freight and high cost of living and 
labor costs make it less profitable, if not impossible profitwise, to make 
industrial investments in Alaska. Statehood will only increase the 
discrepancy of this competition with other areas of the country by 
increased taxation, and add to the handicap of attracting venture capi- 
tal in Alaska. 

I will present my argument in favor of giving Alaska Common- 
wealth status and overcoming this handicap. But first I want to men- 
tion the fishery resource. Obviously, certain factions have in mind, 
rather than inviting and encouraging outside business interests to 
come in and deve lop Alaska’s resources, a completely opposite plan; 
namely, for local residents to freeze out nonlocally owned corporations 
by discriminatory taxation, and, for ex: ample, to take over the exploita- 
tion of the fisheries and enjoy exclusive rights. The originators of 
this theory and program, by the way, are those most prominently 
mentioned as hoping to occupy seats in Congress after statehood. This 
worries me. 

Past experience has demonstrated the necessity of strict regula- 
tion and control of the salmon fishery resources of Alaska if they are 
to be rehabilitated, conserved, and protected. These regulations natu- 
rally are restrictive of the right to fish and specify with particularity 
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the time and place where fishing may be conducted and the kind 
and type of boats and gear which may be used. Even when the reg- 
ulatory authority approaches the problem with an open mind and is 
answerable to all the citizens of the United States, it has still proved 
difficult to so regulate the fisheries as to impose the restrictions on all 
classes of citizens of the United States without favoring some and 
discriminating against others. 

If the regulatory power is transferred to a State agency answerable 
only to the people of Alaska, then the regulations can, if the agency 
so desires, be manipulated to favor the few over the many. Past 
efforts of the Alaska Territorial Legislature and of the Territorial 
department of fisheries, and the utterances of elected Territorial 
officials and those elected to assume office in the new State indicate 
strongly that the new State will use the regulatory power to dis- 
criminate against, and if possible prohibit, residents of Washington, 
Oregon, and California from participating in the Alaska fishery on an 
equal basis with residents, as they have done for the past 70 years. 

Provisions of the Federal Constitution do not furnish adequate 
safeguard against a State regulatory agency studiously endeavoring 
to discriminate against nonresidents of the State. The Supreme 
Court of the United States in Zoomer v. Witsell (334 U. S. 385, 
decided in 1948), while holding that discrimination cannot validly 
rest solely on nonresidence, point out that legislation based on other 
grounds does not violate the 14th amendment even if discriminatory 
as to nonresidents. Article 8 of the proposed State constitution and 
the several sections thereof dealing with natural resources, particu- 
larly sections 15 and 17, contain vaguely worded safeguards cer- 
tainly no broader than the Federal Constitution and probably avail- 
able only to citizens of the new State. They are wholly inadequate 
to the full protection of nonresidents. 

The passage of acts and regulations, even if invalid, interfere with 
the right of fishery, since they must be attacked and set aside by 
court degree before the right can be exercised. Past experience with 
invalid acts of the Territorial legislature has demonstrated this. 
The cost of the litigation and delay may make the right valueless. 

An examination of the statutes of the various fishing States will 
show many laws restrictive of the rights of nonresidents to hunt and 
fish. These regulations are defended as necessary in the interests 
of conservation and have not been held as violative of the Constitu- 
tion. There is no reason to assume that the end result will be any 
different in the State of Alaska. The impact of the discrimination 
would, however, be much greater because thousands of residents of 
Washington, Oregon, and northern California do and for over a half 
century past have relied upon participation in the Alaska fisheries 
on an equal basis with residents as a means of livelihood. 

Furthermore, the Alaska salmon and halibut fisheries are subjected 
to threat of encroachment and destruction by unregulated fishing con- 
ducted by nationals of countries other than the “United States and 
Canada. This matter poses a serious threat, and the interests of the 
fishery and the people utilizing it can only be adequately protected 
by the Federal Government whose authority is paramount in the inter- 
national field. Scientific and biological work essential to establish 
a factual basis for the protection of these fisheries must be carried 
on both offshore and inshore and can only be properly conducted by 
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a single agency. Results of these investigations must be the basis 
for the regulation of the fishery not only offshore but inshore. This 
situation, plus the great cost of administering the Alaska fisheries 
and protecting them against foreign encroachment, prevent the pres- 
ent Territory or the new State from adequately undertaking the 
task. 

The wildlife resources of Alaska also have national and international 
implications. Like the commercial fisheries, they are spread over 
vast distances, and can be protected and regulated only at cost which 
exceeds the present abilities of the new State. 

For the reasons stated above, it is essential in the national interest 
and for the protection of the rights of those citizens everywhere who 
depend upon the Alaska fisheries, that control and administration of 
these fisheries be retained in the Federal Government for a period of 
years following statehood. Therefore, I recommend the following 
amendment to the Alaska statehood bill: 


Provided, however, That, in order to insure the conservation and protection 
of the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska and to lessen the financial burden other- 
wise imposed by statehood, the provisions of this section shall not become 
effective until the end of the calendar year next ensuing, 10 years after Alaska 
shall be finally admitted as a State, and during such period the fisheries and 
wildlife resources of Alaska shall remain under Federal control and their ¢con- 
servation and protection shall continue under the provisions of existing law. 

As I said, it may be argued that the 14th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution protects nonresidents, and further protection is afforded 
by sections 15 and 17 of article 8 of the constitution ratified by the 
people of Alaska—subject to passage of an enabling legislation. See- 
tion 15 of article 8 of this latter document provides, I believe, that no 
exclusive right or special privilege of fishery shall be created or 
authorized in the natural waters of the State, while section 17 of 
article 8 provides, I believe, that laws and regulations governing the 
use or disposal of natural resources shall apply equally to all persons 
similarly situated with reference to the subject matter and purpose 
to be served by the law or regulation. 

But even if such vague provisions afford protection from dis- 
criminatory taxation, let me emphasize they do not prevent selfish 
interests from constant harassment of nonresidents; and, furthermore, 
in the present Territorial legislature, as an instance, as pointed out 
by the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, a number of measures have been 
introduced which would accomplish by indirection the same end result 
by seeking to impose a heavy tax on employee-fishermen as against 
individual independents sue h as predominate in Alaska. A proposed 
graduated catch tax is another ruse to eliminate all but company com- 
mercial fishermen from the tax. It is possible to argue there is no 
legal discrimination or distinction in such legislation, but the result 
of a graduated tax is to eliminate the nonresident fishermen. 

In any event, even in the face of assurances that adequate protection 
of nonresidents already exists, I would hope a specific clause in the 
enabling act would be included so as to clearly require that the new 
State be bound against future discrimination on this point. 

I will ask that the letter of the fishermen’s union requesting safe- 
guards against such discrimination be made a part of the record. 
Meanwhile it is obvious that if a State government could regulate 
and confiscate by taxation, this could prove disastrous to the salmon- 
eanning industry, and imperil the source of livelihood and jobs of 
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hundreds of seasonal workers and fishermen engaged in this important 
industry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, consider these facts as to Alaska statehood. 
Take pulp, for example. It has been estimated that there is enough 
long-fibered pulp stock in southeastern Alaska alone to supply the 
paper and pulp needs of the United States for centuries to come. Over 
the past 25 years various paper and pulp companies in the West 
planned Al: iskan operations, but abandoned the idea after analyzing 
existing Territorial production costs. A 1953 estimate, I am told 
indicated - at it cost an average of 18 percent more per ton to pro- 
duce pulp in Alaska than in the Carolinas or along the east coast, 
and 221, ae ent more than in the Puget Sound-Columbia River area 
Cheap southern and eastern labor, plus transportation costs, account 
for the great difference in production expenses. 

I also understand that Alaska has tremendous iron-ore deposits, 
but that many engineers have estimated that the production costs of 
this or any other natural or manufactured product in Alaska is 20 
to 27 percent higher than in the States. This gap will gradually be 
narrowed during the next 50 or 100 years, as competitive natural 
resources in the States are consumed and costs thereof rise in pro- 
portion to the scarcity. Then Alaska’s great resources will come 
into their own. But why wait 50 or 100 years when this can be 
accomplished by granting Alaska the preferential-tax status of a 
Commonwealth? By giving Alaska the same tax exemption that 
Congress gave to Puerto Rico in the Commonwealth Act the margin 
of difference would equalize production costs with stateside industry. 
On these basis there might well be reopening of operations like the 
Kennecott Copper mine near Cordova and the Alaska Juneau gold 
mine at Juneau, employing hundreds of miners. Remember that, 
as a State, Alaska would be on an equal competitive basis with all 
the other States, and in addition to the production-cost handicap 
would be burdened with the support of an ever-expanding State 
administration. 

It is my opinion that Alaska should be given the same freedom and 
tax exemption which every State of the Union enjoyed in its infancy, 
and thus have the opportunity eventually to take its place as a self- 
sustaining member of the Union. I believe the granting of Common- 
wealth status to the Territory would give Alaska this opportunity. 
believe, with the passage of an Alaskan Commonwealth Act, south- 
eastern Alaska would immediately experience an influx of pulp 
and paper plants, under incentive of a tax exemption. This would 
fill a great need of this Nation which we now meet by importing from 
abroad. 

This program was suggested years ago to various Alaska chambers 
of commerce by a group of Seattle businessmen, including myself. 
Then we had only theory to expound. Now in newspapers like the 
Wall Street Journal, and magazines of national circulation, we see 
full-page advertisements telling “why 371 United States manufac- 
turers in Puerto Rico now enjoy 100-percent tax freedom.” 

Governor Munoz is quoted in these advertisements explaining the 
determined effort of Puerto Rico to stand squarely on its own economic 
feet, explaining why the drive to attract new manufacturing plants. 
Beardsley Ruml is quoted to the effect that Federal income taxes don’t 
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apply, because taxation without representation is tyranny. So there is 
no individual or corporate income tax. 

Under Commonwealth status, of course, Alaskans would elect 
their own Governor and enjoy self-government. No State would have 
greater power over its own affairs. Alaska could have its own con- 
stitution, subject, as with statehood, to Federal Government approval, 
Alaska could set up its own gov ernmental system, offices, courts, regu- 
latory boards, and commissions. It would establish and fill offices | by 
election or appointment. Local judges would be selected for their 
courts, and the bureaucracy of the Department of Interior would 
be supplanted by management of the people over their own lands just 
like any State. 

In addition to self-government and full enjoyment and protection 
of our Constitution and Bill of Rights, Alaskans under Common- 
wealth status would share the responsibilities and participate in such 
Federal programs as social security, unemployment compensation, 
Federal housing, fair-labor standards, and other programs as may 
from time to time be enacted. The only difference would be lack of 
voting representation in the National Congress and exemption from 
Federal income tax on production, employment, or investment in the 
area of Alaska. 

Notwithstanding the wisdom and opportunity of Commonwealth 
status, I must say I think Alaskans in their pride want full statehood. 
I, too, grant that the people of Alaska are entitled, after their long 
apprenticeship, to a voice in our National Government with full priv- 
ilege of citizenship. As such, if a good enabling act is reported to the 
floor of the House, I shall support it with my vote. 

But I reiterate, in conclusion, that I would feel in immediate state- 
hood and by rejecting the opportunity of commonwealth status, the 
people of Alaska would be missing a far more advantageous bet—a 
program that would open up the Territory’ s riches and undeveloped 
resources to industrial development, and open her doors to investors, 
population, and opportunity. 

Finally, however, let me emphasize I hope whatever action the com- 
mittee and Congress takes that absolute assurance will be given to all 
Americans that nonresidents will be protected now and in the future 
against discrimination directly or indirectly practiced. Except for 
that, I support full autonomy in matters of government for Alaskans 
either through commonwealth status or statehood. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also ask that the letter of the Alaska Fish- 
ermen’s Union, signed George Johansen, secretary-treasurer, to the 
Washington State congressional de slegation be included following my 
remarks in the record. 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

Marcu 12, 1957. 
Re: Discriminatory bills before the Territorial Legislature of Alaska 
WASHINGTON STATE CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMEN: The Territory of Alaska, acting through its Territorial 
legislature, is seeking by every means at hand, whether lawful or unlawful, to dis- 
criminate against members of organized labor who work for the salmon canneries 
in Alaska during summer months as employee fishermen and then return to their 


homes in Washington, Oregon, and California for the remainder of the year when 
no fishing employment is available in Alaska. 
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The ultimate objective is clearly to prohibit and restrict residents of the con- 
tinental United States from participating in Alaska salmon fishing; this, not- 
withstanding the fact that residents of the Pacific coast have gone to Alaska 
from continental United States in pursuit of their chosen employment for over 
50 years. Thousands of residents of Washington, Oregon and northern Califor- 
nia have gone annually to Alaska all of their adult lives. Many are the second 
generation which has been so engaged. These men are members of the Alaska 
Fishermen’s Union, the oldest fishing union on the Pacific coast, which has nego- 
tiated annual collective-bargaining agreements with the Alaska salmon ¢can- 
neries since 1902. Action of the Alaska Legislature directed against these men 
is directed against the Alaska Fishermen’s Union, and can and should be classed 
as antiunion and antilabor. 

Ample proof of the above statement is apparent when the acts of the Terri- 
torial legislature—some previously enacted and some now under consideration— 
are viewed in the light of the fact, and it is a fact, that the great majority of the 
fishermen who go to Alaska from the States work as employee-fishermen, and 
not as independent producers engaged in private enterprise. 

In contrast, a great majority of the resident fishermen—practically all of 
them—fish as independent producers owning their own nets and boats, and thus 
engaging in private enterprise. 

The difference in the methods of fishing is a natural development of the dif- 
ferences in the conditions which surround the two groups. Those who live in 
the continental United States and travel to Alaska and return cannot, as a 
practical matter in many instances, own their own nets and boats and transport 
them to and from Alaska nor can they leave them for the winter months in 
Alaska without costly storage and adequate provisions for care. 

On the other hand, the resident fisherman lives within the area, generally 
maintains his home nearby, and is able to store his net and boat during the winter 
months. 

It follows then that laws which impose a heavy tax burden or other restric- 
tions on employee-fishermen or on the hiring of them or on the net, boat, or catch 
of an employee-fisherman without a corresponding tax or restriction on an 
independent producer or on the nets, boats, or catches of independent producers, 
are in fact thinly disguised discrimination against nonresident fishermen and 
in favor of resident fishermen. These are presently some laws of a discriminate 
nature now in effect and several more are under active consideration by the Terri- 
torial Legislature in session in Juneau. Some of these acts or proposed acts are 
as follows: 

House bill 48 is the graduated catch tax. The exemption and graduation are 
such to exempt all independent fishermen completely from the tax and to leave 
the burden entirely upon company fishermen, who are, in fact, nonresidents. 
This bill would place a 6-percent tax on fish caught by company fishermen. 
While it has been general knowledge that the Territorial Legislature has for many 
years tried to tax the fish traps out of existence, or at least that has been their 
contention in the past, it now develops that the taxing of the fish traps did not 
entirely fulfill all of the demands made on the legislature in this respect, so they 
included company gillnet fishermen in the same bill, in order to make sure that 
residents of the continental United States would be excluded from the Alask¢ 
fisheries, for all practical purposes. 

Notwithstanding this bill, another one was introduced in the Legislature of 
Alaska, house bill N162, which does not mention any traps but concentrates its 
fire completely on company fishermen and, in effect, provides a $1,000 license on 
each boat used by company fishermen, and as such, would make it an almost eco- 
nomic impossibility for the salmon operators to hire company fishermen in the 
future. This bill would have very serious effect in the Bristol Bay area of 
Alaska. It would also affect a large percentage of the fishing done in the Cook 
Inlet area, and to a lesser extent it would affect fishing in the Chignik district 
and part of the Westward district, which includes all of the south side of the 
Alaska Peninsula. 

We are enclosing copies of the two bills mentioned so far, for your information 
and consideration. 

House bill 124 would prohibit the use of fish traps, if and when the Territory 
obtains control of the fisheries. Fish traps are maintained and operated almost 
entirely by company fishermen who are nonresidents, and the effect of the act is 
to destroy their employment. 

One of the laws now in effect is the provision of the Employment Security Act 
which subjects the earnings of employee-fishermen to a 14-percent tax, and 
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contains enough restrictive qualification formulas which, for the most part, pre- 
vent nonresident employees from receiving the full benefit of the act. 

You will recall that we had a nonresident fish license fee in effect some 
years ago which became so prohibitive that in order to be able to fish in Alaska 
we had to go to court. The Supreme Court of the United States at that time 
ruled in our favor. The present act now provides, in effect, for higher fees for 
nonresidents than those paid by resident fishermen and, although this act has 
not as yet become prohibitive in its application, nevertheless, it does provide 
for some of the proceeds to be applied for the benefit of sick resident fishermen, 
but sick nonresident fishermen cannot qualify for any benefits. It appears to 
us that: 

1. The Territorial Legislature is trying to regulate the fisheries by taxation; 

2. Each bill written so far carefully excludes resident fishermen from such 
taxation ; 

3. If control of the fisheries were transferred to the Territory of Alaska, 
all nonresident fishermen would soon either be taxed out of existence or, if 
this wasn't possible, discriminated against by fishery regulations to a point where 
they would have to quit. 

On the basis of the statements made herein which supplemented bills from 
the Territorial Legislature, plus keeping in mind that bills previously intro- 
duced in Congress would also have had the same discriminatory effect on 
employment of nonresident fishermen, it is becoming necessary for Congress to 
provide for legal language which in the future would make it impossible for 
Alaska to discriminate United States citizens out of their living and out of their 
employment which they have followed for over half a century. 

If any consideration is given to statehood for Alaska, Congress must write 
language which will render unnecessary lengthy legal battles to obtain our 
rights as citizens. We cannot too forcefully stress this matter to you, which 
is of utmost importance to all nonresident employees working in Alaska. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALASKA FISHERMEN’S Union, LIU 1821, AFL-CIO. 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you for your statement, which is very in- 
triguing in part. 

i noticed in the little colloquy with Mr. Pillion before you gave 
your statement, you mentioned that your legal experience was some- 
what limited. 

Mr. Petiy. I have an advantage over many attorneys, in that L do 
not know where all the bunkers are, as they say in golf. 

Mr. O’Brien. You and I share that experience. 1 am sure my 
knowledge in that field is much more limited than yours. 

But there has been, of course, raised the very interesting question of 
whether an organized territory could move anywhere but to statehood, 
whether they could move to commonwealth status. 1 agree with you 
that in many respects the people of Alaska would be better olf with 
commonweaith than they are with what they have now. I do not 
think there could be any challenge about that. 

Mr. Peviy. I think that point has been challenged, and [ agree with 
the chairman on that. 

Mr. O’Brien. but this point occurs to me: You referred to Puerto 
Rico. It is true that the people of Puerto Rico are American citizens 
in every sense of the word. There is not any question about that. 
But it is also true that in Puerto Rico there was a common bond atin 
the people that was affixed to the soil of Puerto Rico itself. Where: 
in Alaska, is it not a fact that a great majority of the people, at least 
those who are running the affairs up there, are not people whose ties 
have been complete ly ‘and for a long time affixed to Alaska: they are 
people from the States, from Was hington, ( ‘alifornia, New York, and 
so forth / 
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Mr. Peay. Particularly since the war. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is correct. Do you not think there might be 
something repugnant to people who have come from our 48 States in 
large numbers, about being a commonwealth despite all the advantages 
there might be from your viewpoint 

Mr. Peiiy. | would agree it certainly does not give all the dignity 
of the voting privilege of a resident of a State. 

Mr. O’Brren. I have one other thought: I notice you suggested an 
amendment to protect the nonresidents, or to have the Federal Govern- 
ment retain control of the fishing for 10 years. 

Mr. Petty. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Again I am getting into a field where neither you 
nor I are expert. “Do you think that would be constitutional if we 
said to a State, “You are a State, but you have less powers than other 
States over your own industry, resources, or fishing” ¢ 

Mr. Pexiy. If I were a parliamentarian, I would decide that was 

1 limitation and not legislation, but I do not pretend to be able to 
give you a really competent answer on that question, a legal answer. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that is all I have. 

Dr. Miller. 

Dr. Minter. I have 1 or 2 questions I want to ask you. There seems 
to be a complaint about the shipping getting into Alaska, outside 
shipping interests and so forth—the so- -called Jones Act. 

Mr. Petiy. That restricts shipping, or requires it to come from the 
United States proper, United States continent proper. 

Dr. Mituer. That could be corrected then by repealing the so-called 
Jones Act ? 

Mr. Peniy. It could be. 

Dr. Minter. Permitting open commerce to Alaska. 

Mr. Petry. I do not feel it would greatly increase competition, 
because I think that costs exist. I think it might be helpful for the 
newspaper people, who are particularly conscious of the high freight 
rates on newsprint. 

[ remember one time the Anchorage Times editor telling me that 
from Seward to Anchorage his freight costs on the Alaska railroad 
were more than the origin: al cost of the newsprint, plus the cost. of 
vetting it to Seward. 1 do not blame him for hollering. 

Dr. Minter. When our committee was in Alaska a few years back, 
I remember in Matanuska Valley, where they raise very fine vegeta- 
bles, the complaint then was vegetables could be shipped from Wash- 
ington or Oregon to Fairbanks cheaper than they could be shipped out 
of Matanuska Valley to Fairbanks, which seems an odd situation. 
That does not have to do with the Jones Act, of course. 

Mr. Petty. More highways might solve that problem, and more air 
transportation. 

Dr. Minter. It might be. 

In the letters we have received, both pro and con, they mentioned 
the possibility of Commonwealth, particularly in the Juneau, Alaska, 
area. There seems to be a movement there. I believe southeastern 
Alaska voted against the Tennessee plan when they voted this last 
time, that the majority of the people in that area voted against it. 

They speak about the advantages of Commonwealth. I cannot see 
too much advantage myself to it. 
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I have here a copy of a letter the Sitka Central Labor Council sent 
to Mr. O’Brien. They sent a copy tome. They say 

We appreciate what the Federal Government has done for us in the past and 
is doing for us at the present, but we also feel that it is time that we should be 
doing things for ourselves which happens to be an old American custom. 

At present we are again hearing the Commonwealth theory advanced in 
Alaska, with Puerto Rico being held up to us as a shining example of this form 
of government. According to many advocates of Commonwealth Alaska will 
be a tax-free heaven, but somehow many of us do not seem to desire any such 
heaven. 

Mr. Petry. I think the people would pay the taxes, Doctor, but 
would rather pay to the Territory, than have them come down here 
and then be returned to them. That is the way I would envision it, 
and maybe they could reduce the taxation. 

Dr. Miter. It is a thought-provoking idea at least, and in the let- 
ters I have received, it has been mentioned a good many times by the 
businessmen who think it might be of some “advant: ige to them. 1 
doubt if they could get away from many of the tax burdens they have 
through Commonwealth rather than statehood. 

Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to compliment the gentleman on a 
very persuasive presentation of an idea that I think has also been 
supported at one time in the past by one of our Senators from Okla- 
homa—the Commonwealth concept. 

Mr. Petty. I was a much poorer salesman 20 years ago when I went 
to Alaska and tried to sell the chambers of commerce on getting back 
of the idea. They were not at all impressed with the idea. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to ask the gentleman one question. 
Granting the tax benefits and advantages that could be present in Com- 
monwealth status, which could be very attractive, I think, if we had 
proper legislation, would the gentleman change the statehood status 
of his State of Washington, for the status of Commonwealth ? 

Mr. Petty. No, I would not, but our State does not need industries 
to come in there and build payrolls and develop our resources. I do 
not like the idea of Commonwealth. Do not get me wrong. I think 
that full statehood is the proper thing for Alaska, but I do know 
the desperate need for industries and with the competition for ven- 
ture capital, you cannot get them to go in there without some incentive. 

Mr. Epmonpson. There are a number of States in the Union where 
there is a great feeling among the people that industrialization is 
badly needed, and should be promoted by any means available. Yet 
does the gentleman know of any State that would be willing to change 
statehood status for Commonwealth status? 

Mr. Petxiy. I do not think any State would do that, no. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I have no further questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. I want to commend you for your interest in this mat- 
ter. I recall in 1947 I was in Alaska with a congressional group on 
the question of statehood, and the principal complaint we heard at 
that time was in regard to absentee ownership, complaining bitterly 
about the fact that some of the fishing groups in your area were ex- 
ploiting the Territory, as it was described to us, and that was the 
reason that the Territory was as ill prepared for statehood as they 
were. I am wondering, if Alaska did become a State, if perhaps some 
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of the fishing interests would establish in Alaska, that is, move their 
headquarters up from Seattle and probably establish a residence there 
in order to protect themselves against any discrimination. 

Mr. Petry. I think the problem on that, if I may say so, is more 
that it is a seasonal employment in the fisheries, and there is nothing 
to A those people the rest of the time they are up there. 

What Alaska needs is year-round payrolls and the development 
of her own great resources. So it is not the fisheries alone. 

I do hope they will protect the nonresidents. 

I must agree with you that the more headquarters of industries that 
move to Alaska, the better I like it. I think it is a matter of dollars 
going into Alaska that must be attracted, and the headquarters will 
be wherever management finds it most economical to put them. 

Mr. Dawson. Perhaps that would be the seed that might bring in- 
dustries into Alaska. If we could get some more of them to establish 
up there, as it did grow, they would get the industry established, and 
establish a back shipping load, which would eventually reduce the 
freight rates. This seed has to be planted, and then perhaps it might 
spread. I believe that is the thesis that the proponents of st: 1tehood 
have: If we do not get the start, we will continue to be handicapped 
as a result of absentee ownership. 

I do not hold any brief for those who say that the people down in 
your area have been exploiting the country. I think it has been the 
reverse of that—that they have had a considerable hand in develop- 
ing Alaska. But I can also see some merit in the fact that, if we do 
sive them an opportunity up there to get their industry started through 
local companies, they may expand to the point where they would ‘be 
better prep: ared to take on statehood. 

Mr. Petty. When you come to the present industrial development 

this country, local money is not able to do it now. With our great 
uircraft factories, all of our modern industrialization comes from ab- 
-entee dollars, and the main thing is to get the payrolls and the local 
management. And that for Alaska I fully support. 

Mr. Dawson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Christopher. 

Mr. Curtstopuer. I just have one question, Mr. Pelly. Do you not 
believe that if Alaska should be and could be given the status of Com- 
monwealth, rather than a Territory, that that would only open up 
nother vast area, with admittedly tremendous natural resources that 

iave only been estimated, and which may be much greater than is con- 
ceivable at the present time—would just open that up as another area 
where industry could retreat and escape the tax burden that it pres- 
ently is under in every State in the Union? Do you not think that 
would be the result ? 

Mr. Petty. I know in the case of Puerto Rico they have been very 
careful to say, “We do not want runaway industry here.” I would 
ertainly think, as far as Alaska is concerned, it would not be runaway 
ndustry, because all you are doing is offsetting the higher cost. of labor 
and living and transportation by a tax incentive that would make it 
just equi al and comparable to doing business farther south. 

Mr. Curisrorner. I fail to see how that would help the people of 
Alaska that are presently there. If the corporations went in there 
ind enjoyed freedom from taxation, they would be milking the coun- 
try without contributing to its building. It might draw a few more 
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people there, but they would be exporting its resources under an unfair 
tax advantage that they would not be able to enjoy if it were a State. 

Mr. Petty. Remember that it is the Federal taxation we are talking 
about. They would be milking the other 48 States, who would be 
making the sacrifice in the interest of Alaska. 

Mr. Curisroruer. I cannot see how Alaskans would benefit. by it. 

Mr. Petty. Any payroll develeps an area. There would be certain 
local taxes on payrolls, and of that nature, and the production, but 
Federal taxation would be the one that would be eliminated. 

I think, like any question, there are always two sides to a piece of 
paper, and you can argue either way. 

I have only thought this thing through myself on what I think 
would be best for Alaska. But I voted for statehood, as I said, before, 
and if you give us a good enabling act I will vote for it again. But 
I really think it is not actually the best thing in the interest of the 
Alaskans themselves. 

Mr. CurisropHer. 1 want to compliment the gentleman on a very 
fine statement, and I am very glad that he voted for statehood for 
Alaska before. I hope the legislation, if it reaches the floor of the 
House, can be so framed that he will again support it. 

Mr. Petry. Iam sure it will. I am sure the competent members of 
this committee will come up with something. 

Mr. Curisrorurr. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Pillion. 

Mr. Pitiion. Mr. Pelly, I would like to also compliment you upon 
a very fine statement. I believe it is one of the finest expositions of 
the economic aspects of Alaska we have had presented to us in the 
years that I have been here. 

I am a bit bothered, however, by your suggestion on page 5, in 
which you suggest that, in the event of ‘statehood, a provision be added 
to the enabling act which would retain in the Federal Government the 
right to regulate their fisheries for the period of 10 years. 

As you probably know, the Constitution requires that States be ad- 
mitted on equal footing. Iam very much afraid that such a restric- 
tion would become a nullity under a Supreme Court decision, which 
would say you cannot. 

Mr. Petty. The Federal Government retains control of waterpower 
in many instances. 

Mr. Pinion. That is on a different basis. Iam afraid you just can- 
not do that and have any valid addition to the statehood bill. 

Now with respect to your suggestion of a Commonwealth status, J 
note from the manner in which you present it that you favor that 
purely because you believe that the costs of production in Alaska are 
too high, and that they need financial help in Alaska given through 
Federal tax exemption. 

In other words, that costs are too high in Alaska is a basic fact. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Petry. That has been demonstrated. Costs are high in Alaska. 

Mr. Pui0on. It does not matter to our economy or to a businessman 
whether those costs are reduced through back haul or through exemp 
tions from Federal taxes or a reduction in local taxes. That is, to a 
businessman, the costs are the same on his books. It does not matter 
where those reductions come from. 
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Now I would like to point out. if I may, that the present legislature 
is considering a biennial budget amounting to approximately $40 mil- 
lion, or $20 million a year. Now for an effective population—I will 
use that word to exclude defense people and some of the people on 
welfare, and we have quite a large number in Alaska—if we had an 
effective taxpaving population of 100,000 people in Alaska, the yearly 
Territorial tax up there is $200 per capita. So that for a family of 
5, a man, his wife, and 3 children, the Territorial tax amounts to 
$1,000 a year. 

Now compare that with, say, the State of New York, which has a 
very high tax rate, and a high income per capita, that has a budget of 
approximately $114 billion for 15 million people, or a per capita State 
tux of $100, exactly one-half of what the Alaska people are now 
required to pay; and all of this high cost of State government on top 
of approximately $350 million being spent there by the Defense 
Department, which is not a continuing outpouring of money into 
Alaska; and on top of that approximately $122 million that is being 
poured into Alaska by the Federal Government for nondefense and 
civil functions, which is altogether out of proportion to what any 
other Territory or other State receives. 

$122 million for one one-thousandth of the population of the whole 
United States is about four times more than the average received by 
the 48 States in spending by the Federal Government for functions 
other than the military. 

So that, if you want to attract industry to Alaska, one of the first 
requirements would be to reduce costs, which ought to be reduced 
first by the Territorial government. 

Iveryone, I think, concedes that statehood would necessitate that 
Alaska take upon itself certain functions now being performed by 
the Federal Government, and on the amounts that would need to be 
taken over by the Alaska State government in the event of statehood, 
the estimates vary anywhere from 1 to 10 million dollars per year. 
So that vou would be increasing the taxation upon the residents and 
upon the businesses in Alaska by the grant of statehood that much per 
year. 

I put that not in the form of a question, I put it in the form of a 
statement; but L would be glad to have the gentleman comment upon 
it, and correct me and criticize that statement, if you so wish. 

Mr. Petiy. I would say that I think the Alaskans are the ones that 
are presently paying the taxes, and they are the ones who, if a majority 
want statehood and want to increase their taxes, have that great 
American privilege. As soon as they start being overburdened too 
much, they probably will cut off certain functions of government that 
might be unnecessary. 

But that is why I raised the point that I do not think their resources, 
such as their fisheries can be properly conserved and exploited by a 
State government. 

I understand that under Commonwealth status, we would be elimi- 
nating up to, say $45 million a year that comes to the Federal Treasury 
through Alaska income tax, and if that is the case, I would assume 
that much of it would find its way into the Commonwealth treasury. 

Mr. Prtti0on. We hope. 

Mr. Petry. I think an awful lot of it ought to remain with private 
industry as an incentive. 
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Mr. Prion. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Haley, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Hatey. No questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. I have no questions. I want to commend the gentleman 
from Washington. I would hope—in fact I am sure he will show 
continued interest in Alaska. It would be my hope, as you suggested 
to my colleague from Missouri, that we will come up with an enabling 
act that the gentleman can support. I remember we did have his 
support before, and we hope to have it again. 

Mr. Pretty. The State of California has a great interest in protect- 
ing its nonresidents, the same as I do. 

Mr. Stsx. That is right: ] agree with you. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Pelly, as a practical proposition, what chances 
do you think a Commonwealth bill would have ? 

Mr. Petry. That would be an “iffy” question. I really doubt very 
much whether we could get support among Representatives of the 
other States to eliminate Federal taxation, and I do not favor Com- 
monwealth status without eliminating the Federal tax income. So I] 
would say it is very slim. It may be that statehood is very slim, too. 

Mr. Bartietr. In your statement, Mr. Pelly, you said, in the con- 
cluding paragraph of page 4: 

An examination of the statutes of the various fishing States will show many 
laws restrictive of the right of nonresidents to hunt and fish. 

Mr. Petry. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. It is my recollection that Oregon bars all nonresi- 
dents except Washingtonians from fishing in the Columbia River; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Petxy. I do not know about that. I know if I go down to 
California to get a hunting license I pay $25, whereas the local Cali- 
fornian can have that privilege for a dollar or two. So there is some 
discrimination that exists. 

Mr. Bartterr. If the gentleman is not able to keep up with the 
legislative process in his State legislature any better than I am with 
the proceedings of the Alaska Legislature, he may not know that 
the Washington State Legislature this year enacted a law which 
divides the fishing waters of the State into 4 licensing areas; and a 
fisherman is not obliged to stay in 1 district, but upon payment of 
additional fee can go to other qlee 

For example, a southeastern Alaska fisherman going to Puget 
Sound is required to pay a $75 fee as compared to one of $15 for a 
resident. But if this same Alaska fisherman wants to fish in Graves 
Harbor and Puget Sound, it would cost him 3 times $75 or $225, just 
for his year’s license. 

[ relate that only to indicate that to my knowledge Alaska has 
never thought to provide such an area of discrimination with respect 
to license fees. Also, the nonresident must indicate an intention 
before the first of the year to fish in Washington State waters. That 
in itself is a factor which well might be termed discriminator y. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer two resolutions, which were 
introduced the other day in the Alaska Legislature, House Resolu- 
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tion 12 and Senate Resolution 7, denying any intention on the part 
of the legislature to prohibit by improper legislation the fishing in 
Alaska of nonresidents. I cannot tell you whether these have been 
acted upon. The legislature will end in Alaska in a couple of hours, 
now. before these hearings are concluded, I will supply that infor- 
mation. 

Dr. Mruier. Reserving the right to object. When did you say they 
would be through ? 

Mr. Barrierr. They should be through about 1 p. m. today, our 
time. 

Dr. Mitier. Are they limited ? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes; 60 days. 

Dr. Miter. What was the amount of the appropriation ? 

Mr. Barrierr. I do not know that yet. I have not heard. I did 
read in a paper that came down this morning that the general appro- 
propriation bill was introduced, and they expect will be favorably 
acted on, in the sum of $36 million for the coming biennium. 

Dr. Mitier. Did they place any new taxes? 

Mr. Bartierr. They are going to have to place new taxes. 

They also passed a bill providing many, many tax exemptions—in 
which Mr. Pelly will be especially interested—in an effort to attract 
new industry, somewhat on the basis of the Puerto Rican situation, 
I believe. 

Dr. Mitier. I hope we will have the opportunity to get a review of 
what the legislature did, Mr. Chairman, in the way of taxes, in the 
light of the letters suggesting great increases in the vehicular licenses, 
and others that have come up, “and newspaper clippings showing that 
the budget would be in the red $5 million or more. 

I would like to know how close they came to actually balancing the 
budget. 

Mr. Bartrierr. They are going to have to balance it: They are not 
permitted to do otherwise. 

I might say, of the $36 million general appropriation, $18 million 
was for education, which shows what a slice of tax money education 
takes. 

Dr. Miniter. They also issue bonds, I believe. 

Mr. Bartierr. They have authorized issuance of bond, thanks to 
the bill that was approved by this committee last year, and put through 
by the Congress, principally for the construction of armories in coop- 
eration with the Federal Government. 

Mr. Curisroruer. Will the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. Bartierr. Surely. 

Mr. Curistoruer. I believe Mr. Pelly told us that income taxes paid 
into the Federal Treasury from Alaska were some $45 million a year. 

Mr. Petiy. I got that from Delegate Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. That figure I related to Mr. Pelly yesterday when we 
were discussing the situation. But you cannot really tell how much 
money is paid on account of profits made in Alaska, because so many 
of the larger companies have their headquarters elsewhere and report 
to the Internal Revenue Service elsewhere. 

Mr. Curtsropner. Assuming that figure was correct, how much of 
that $45 million, or all of it, or anything in excess of it, is the Federal 
Government contributing toward the Territorial government of 
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Alaska, outside of the military expenditures, which would not be con- 
sidered in this case. In other words, if $45 million is coming into the 
United States Treasury from income taxes in Alaska, what part of 
that $45 million, does anybody know, is Alaska costing the United 
States? How does that sheet Tadesowts, 

Mr. Petry. The gentleman from New York referred to $125 mil- 
hion,asI recall. I have in the statement $250 million. 

Mr. Pittion. Approximately $122 million. 

Mr. CurisvopHer. Does that include military / 

Mr. Pirrion. No. The military is about $350 million a year. 

Mr. Dawson. What would the gentleman from New York estimate 
we take out of Alaska é 

Mr. Pitii0Nn. The forty-some million dollars a year. 

Mr. Barrierr. This is the stated amount actually taken out of 
Alaska. It is actually much large 

Mr. Priuion. It is probab ly much larger because of profits of out- 
side corporations. 

Mr. Bartierr. Several mining companies and big salmon companies 
report elsewhere. 

Mr. O’Brren. Mr. Burns. 

Mr. Burns. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
compliment the gentleman for his statement, and for his demonstrated 
dedication to the highest principles of justice as indicated in the state- 
ment. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair would like to join his colleagues in com- 
plimenting the gentleman. Weare very grateful to you. 

I would just like to say, in conclusion, that one of the things which 
persuaded me to favor statehood is that 1 met so many people in 
Alaska who are very fine people like the very fine people I have be- 
come acquainted with in the States of Washington, California, and 
Oregon. Thank you. 

Without objection, the resolutions offered by Mr. Bartlett will be 
made a part of the record. 

(The resolutions follow :) 
in the House by the Rules Committee 

HouskE RESOLUTION No, 12 


IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
TWENTY-THIRD SESSION 


A Resolution to deny that the Legislature of Alaska has a desire to exclude residents of 
the continental United States from participating in the Alaska Fishery 


Pe it resolved by the House of Representatives of the Territory of Alaska: 

Whereas the members of the AlasKa Legislature have been informed that a 
atatement is being widely cireulated among Members of Congress that the Terri 
torial legislature has indicated a deside to see legislation enacted excluding resi- 
dents of the continental United States from participating in the Alaska fishery ; 
and 

Whereas such statement is wholly false, and the Territorial legislature has 
never, by any act, resolve, petition, or statement evidenced a desire to exclude 
residents of the continental United States from participating in the Alaska fish- 
ery; and 

Whereas although one house of the 1949 legislature evidenced a natural in- 
terest in full and fair employment for qualified Alaskan residents, this interest 
hus never been directed toward denial of employment to nonresidents and can 
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not be construed as evidence of the attitude of the full 1949 legislature or of 
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Whereas later expressions of Alaska residents, and especially the recent con- 
stitutional convention, are a clear and manifest denial of the charge that the 
Alaska legislature or the Alaskan people have any desire to exclude residents 
of the continental United States from participating in the Alaska fishery : Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Territory of Alaska denies 
the false and misleading charge that the Legislature of Alaska has a desire to 
exclude residents of the continental United States from participation in the 
\laska fishery: be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States of America, to the honorable 
members of the Senate Committee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, to the 
honorable members of the House Committee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
to the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress from Alaska, to the Hon- 
orable William Egan and the Honorable Ernest Gruening, Tennessee plan sena- 
tors from Alaska, and to the Honorable Ralph Rivers, Tennessee plan repre- 
seltative from Alaska. 


In the Senate By Senator Owen 


SENATE RESOLUTION No. 7 


IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
Twenty-third session 


Be it resolved bu the Senate of the Te rritory of Alaska: 

Whereas the members of the Alaska Legislature have been informed that a 
statement is being widely circulated among Members of Congress that the Terri- 
torial legislature has indicated a desire to see legislation enacted excluding 
residents of the continental United States from participating in the Alaska 
fishery ; and 

Whereas such statement is wholly false, and the Territorial legislature has 
never, by any act, resolve, petition, or statement evidenced a desire to exclude 
residents of the continental United States from participating in the Alaska 
fishery ; and 

Whereas although one House of the 1949 legislature evidenced a natural in- 
terest in full and fair employment for qualified Alaskan residents, this interest 
has never been directed toward denial of employment to nonresidents and can- 
not be construed as evidence of the attitude of the full 1949 legislature or of 
more recent legislatures ; and 

Whereas later expressions of Alaska residents, and especially the recent 
constitutional convention, are a clear and manifest denial of the charge that 
the Alaska legislature or the Alaskan people have any desire to exclude resi- 
dents of the continental United States from participating in the Alaska fishery : 
Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Territory of Alaska denies the false and 
nisleading charge that the legislature of Alaska has a desire to exclude resi- 
dents of the continental United States from participation in the Alaska fishery : 
Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States of America, to the honorable 
members of the Senate Committee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, to the 
honorable members of the House Committee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
to the Honorable BE. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress from Alaska, to the Hon- 
orable William Egan and the Honorable Ernest Gruening, Tennessee plan sena- 
tors from Alaska, and to the Honorable Ralph Rivers, Tennessee plan represent- 
ative from Alaska. 


Mr. O'Brien. Mr. Gutermuth. 

Mr. Dawson. While the witness is coming up, Mr. Chairman, | 
would ask unanimous consent at this point to have inserted in the 
record a supplemental statement by Miss Alice Stuart, which I have 
submitted to the chairman to supplement remarks she has already 
made, 

Mr. O’Brien. Without objection—— 
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Mr. Hatey. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman. 

Has the witness appeared before ? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Harry. And this merely supplements her statement / 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say, in all fairness, the witness appeared at 
late afternoon session, and she did not really conclude everything she 
wanted to say, because there were a number of questions and inter- 
ruptions, for aie h the Chair was in large measure responsible. 

Mr. Dawson. May I say that the witness is here present, and would 
desire to be heard if the committee had time to hear her. In the in- 
terest of time, I simply made the suggestion that her supplement: 
statement be submitted rather than take the time of the nines. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might explain that in general the statement covers 
expenditures mace by the Federal Government in some fields in Alaska, 
for schools, and so forth. 

Dr. Minter. If I may interrupt, I think it points up some . » schools 
and other public work projects that have been carried on in Alaska, 
in which the Federal Government has contributed $58 onitlion for the 
facilities. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Harey. With that explanation, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw n 
reservation. 

Mr. O'Brien. Of course, subject to the accuracy of the figures 
They will be accepted as Miss Stuart’s figures. They have not bee: 
chee ‘ked by the committee. 

Without objection, the statement will be made a part of the record 

(The statement follows:) 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF ALICE STUART, OF FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


I should like to recall to those of you who have been in Alaska, the publi 
buildings and local civic improvements which you may have seen in the smalle! 
communities as well as in the larger cities, such as the wells at Kwethluk. 
Hooper Bay, and Chevak, the floats and gridirons at Sitka, Kake, Hoonal 
Angoon, and Hydaburg, the health centers at Wrangell, Naknek, Homer, Di!- 
lingham, Craig, and Klawak, the hospitals at Seward, Valdez, and Petersburg 
the fire halls at Kake, Auke Bay, and Anchorage, the sewers at Wrangell, Fair 
banks, Anchorage, Ketchikan, Juneau, Petersburg, Skagway, Cordova, Seward, 
Valdez, Haines, Kodiak, and Douglas, the water supply or water systems at 
Hoonah, Wrangell, Fairbanks, Anchorage, Ketchikan, Skagway, Petersburg 
Cordova, Valdez, Hi Lines, Kodiak, Palmer, Douglas, and Seldovia, the territorial! 
buildings, the Pioneer’s Home addition at Sitka and the Territorial Office Build 
ing at Juneau, the electric facilities at Yakutat, the utilities at Turnagain 
Heights and at the Fairbanks AHA project, the timber bulkheads at Wrangell! 
Kake, and Petersburg, some of the streets of Ketchikan, Anchorage, Pe ‘tersburg. 
and Skagway, the library at Juneau, the arterial addition at Ketchikan, the 
University of Alaska’s two men’s dormitories, the married student’s dormitory, 
the utilities, the Eielson Building addition, and the food services building in 
which the Alaska constitution was drawn up, now called Constitution Hall, a1 
some 45 fine schools throughout the Territory of Alaska. 

How were these built? 

With your help from funds provided by the Federal Government, some 85~ 
million, in fact. 

I undérstand that this committee handled the legislation which made Alaska 
public works possible to foster the settlement of Alaska and provide facilities 
for improved community life through a program of useful public works: you 


should be complimented and you deserve to be justifiably proud of what you have 


accomplished. The Alaska public works was authorized by the Congress in 
August 1949; the original act authorized an expenditure not to exceed $70 millio: 
before June 30, 1955: this was later extended to June 30, 1959. 
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How else could a little town like Valdez, with fewer than 600 people, possibly 
ave built a $544,700 water system, a $437,860 hospital, a $177,458 sewer, and 
a $616,700 high school, a total of over $144 million? 

Essential because Valdez is a port from which much trucking to the mili- 
tary bases in the interior originates. (And remember, Alaska interests rates 
are 8 percent.) 

This Alaska public-works program has made it possible for local and civie 
improvements essential for health and well-being to be built by many local 
communities, ete., which borrow the needed money from the fund, being re- 
juired to pay back only one-half over a 20-year period at only 2-percent 
nterest. Many other communities need sewers, safe water supplies, etc. 

Ketchikan, Fairbanks, and Anchorage have been fortunate in having had 
made available to them to date approximately $9 million each. Juneau, over $4 
million, and some of the smaller towns the following amounts: Kodiak over $3 
nillion, Sitka almost $2 million, Petersburg, Wrangell, and Cordova over $1 mil- 
ion each, Seward and Palmer over $114 million each, Douglas almost three- 
‘fourths of a million dollars, and the University of Alaska almost $4 million, and 
<© on to the $12,500 each wells at Chevak, Hooper Bay, and Kwethluk. 

These APW projects have not only provided facilities often made necessary 
because of military impact, but have also indirectly provided payrolls and indi- 
vidual incomes which have been taxed to help pay the costs of Territorial 
business. 

According to page 76 of the 1956 Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska to 
the Secretary of the Interior, there are presently on file 324 applications, amount- 
ng to approximately $132 million. These applications have been filed by cities, 
rowns, public-utility districts, independent school districts, several Territorial 
epartments, and the University of Alaska. 

Through June 30, 1957, congressional appropriations totaling $58 million have 
ecome available, according to a tabulation of projects furnished me upon my 
equest by the Office of Territories, Department of Interior, on March 20, 1957. 
Allotments amounting to $58 million on 1438 projects I have summarized here: 


SUMMARY 


iS AlQSEGE DUDE WORKS DIES oon kin alageasdaomens $58, 447, 046. 55 
so completed and transferred... cnc cccc mo dnacse Ube ae 
28 complete Wut NOU traneslerreG.... ..... ee ence” «Eee 
20 under construction , aan : ans Sorat _. 10, 907, 170. 00 

constructions not started___________~- shia'sosaeaps eines es 1, 940, 200. 00 


6 contracts not awarded_____~ i ta a ‘s = : 2 265, 650. 00 


These 143 projects amount to less than 50 percent of the 324 applications pres- 

tly on file. For that reason and for the further reason that Senator Butler 

ide a statement at the opening of the 1953 Fairbanks statehood and elective 
sovernor hearings recorded as follows: 

On page 248, the chairman (Senator Hugh Butler, Nebraska) speaking: 

One important question which someone in Alaska, perhaps the Alaska 
statehood Commission, should study in advance is how Alaskan cities would 
rinance their public works if the present Federal public-works program for Alaska 
should be terminated under statehood. Under the Alaska Public Works Act, 
assed 4 years ago (1949), the Federal Government pays 50 percent of the cost 
f public works in Alaska cities and makes a loan of the other 50 percent. 
nder this act, public works, including schools, health centers, water, sewer 
~ystems, fire stations, and streets, a great deal of work has been done on those 
rojects. This is a program enacted especially for Alaska. No State receives 
~uch generous treatment. The only similar program for the benefit of cities 

ithin the present States is the special Federal assistance for school construe- 
on and school operation in the so-called Federal impact areas. That, of course, 

uld apply up here to Alaska cities as well. But that program is nothing like 
s generous as the arrangement that Alaska has received under the Alaska 
‘ublic Works Act.” 


* ‘ : ~ * * 


\t the session of Congress which we just finished we appropriated $12 million 

this program for the present fiscal year alone, of which 50 percent will not 

ve to be repaid. If Alaska is to become a State, I assume that Alaskans will 
vant to assume the responsibility as well as the rights of statehood. 

‘Before we are through I hope some of the witnesses will tell us whether 
they are willing to give up the benefits of this program in order to gain state- 
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hood, and will also tell us how they expect the cities of Alaska to assume their 
additional financial burden.” 

Reference : 

Alaska statehood and elective governor hearings before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, United States Senate, 88d Congress, 1st session, 
on 8. 50, a bill to provide for the admission of Alaska into the Union; S. 224, 
a bill to provide that the Governor and the secretary of the Territory of Alaska 
shall be elected by the people of that Territory. 

Ketchikan, Alaska, August 17, 1953. 

Juneau, Alaska, August 18, 19, 1953. 

Fairbanks, Alaska, August 20, 1953. 

Anchorage, Alaska, August 24, 25, 1953. 

Most Alaskans take it for granted that APW will be continued after statehood, 
however it would be appreciated if this could be clarified so that Alaskans could 
be informed as to whether this Alaska public works program would still be 
available (possibly a revolving fund) should Alaska become a State, or if that 
would be considered by sister States as asking for preferential treatment? An 
answer to this question is needed to round out a full picture of Alaska’s economic 
situation. 


Mr. O’Brien. The Chair asks unanimous consent to place in the 
record a statement by Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, with an active membership of 875,000 
women, and an associate membership of 414 million. The statement 
is in favor of statehood for Alaska. 

I might explain here, too, that the lady was available at an earlier 
hearing, and we did not reach her. I think she has submitted the 
statement to save the time of the committee, and we are very apprecia 
tive of that. 

So, without objection, the statement by Mrs. Prout will be made a 
part of the record. 

Dr. Miuuer. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman. The 
statement apparently speaks about some resolution they passed jt 
1944 endorsing statehood, and then reendorsed it in 1950. Apparent 
they h: ave not ti aken action since that time. I do not know how many 
women’s clubs they have in Alaska, or why they did not have a1 esolu 
tion which would be a little more up to date. Tam not objecting to it, 
but I think it is a little bit ontmoded. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say the chair has some letters from women’s 
clubs in Alaska in his office in favor of statehood, which are up to 
date. 

Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 01 
WoMEN’'S CLUBS 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is an organization with an active 
membership of 875,000 women and an associate membership of 4% million. The 
organization is composed of 50 federations, 1 in each of the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Territory of Alaska. Our club members have always 
been vitally interested in public affairs. The legislation program of the general 
federation is derived from resolutions passed by the delegate body at annua! 
convention. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs endorsed statehood for Alaska by 
resolution in 1944 and it was reendorsed by the delegate body at annual conven- 
tion in 1950. The resolution states: 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs reaffirms its position 


in urging upon Congress the enactment of legislation that will admit Alaska as the 


49th State of the Union. 


Statehood for Alaska continues to be one of our active objectives. The 
Territory has been under the guidance of the Federal Government for 45 years, 


a much longer period than that required for other Territories which subsequently 
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were admitted to statehood in our Union. The Supreme Court has affirmed that 
an incorporated Territory is an “inchoate State’’ whose ultimate destiny is state- 
hood. During this extended period of preparation, we believe Alaska has ably 
prepared itself for the responsibilities of statehood. 

Alaska has proven to be patriotic, loyal, and stable, particularly during the 
stressful conditions of World War II when it was the only part of the American 
continent to suffer enemy invasion and occupation. It has developed an assured 
democratic form of government, anticipating in some areas constructive and 
progressive legislation which was later enacted in the United States, such as the 
8-hour-day work laws, suffrage for women, a regular Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, ete. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Alaska have indicated their desire to become 
a State in the Union, by referendum in 1946, through extended testimony in 1947, 
1948, and 1950 before Congress in Washington, and by their support since 1945 
of their delegate to Congress who is an unequivocal advocate of statehood. 

Furthermore, Alaska is one of the richest areas under the American flag in 
raw materials and in its industrial potential. The population and material re- 
sources of very few of our present 48 States at the time of their admission to 
the Union were superior to that of Alaska today; the stimulus of admission pro- 
moted their growth and progress. There appears to be no reason to suppose the 
same will not take place in Alaska once its people are not only United States 
citizens but citizens of a State of the Union. The growth of population in Alaska 
during the last decade, for instance, has been greater than that of any of the 48 
States, and it is believed that her resources will support a considerably increased 
population 

It appears therefore that Alaska has fulfilled the traditional requirements for 
statehood. 

The General Federation believes that statehood for Alaska is not only in the 
best interest of the inhabitants of Alaska, but also in the best interests of the 
United States. Alaska is one of our important garrisons against the encroach- 
ment of nearby Russia. As a State, Alaska would certainly have greater in- 
terests in, and support of, all military installations which are necessarily main 
tained there. With admission to the Union there would be, as has been proven 
historically by new States after admission, a marked expansion of population 
and economic growth. This in turn would be of tremendous strength to our 
national defense in the Northwest and a discouraging factor to Russia. Alaska 
forms a natural and logical barrier between the United States and Communist 
Russia; it is a bulwark against invasion both militarily and psychologically. 

We also believe that statehood for Alaska would be a boon not only for in- 
ternational strength in time of emergency but also for peacetime development. 
Asa State of the Union, Alaska would provide a tremendous outlet for commercial 
enterprise and thus greatly augment and stimulate our economy. Alaska also 
has a strategic situation on world air routes; it is yearly becoming a magnet 
for summer travel. 

The United States has taken a strong stand before the nations of the world 
against colonialism—this is our opportunity in a critical world situation to prac- 
tice what we preach. We urge this committee to report legislation favorable 
to statehood for Alaska. 


(Subsequently, the committee staff obtained the following current 
information on the Alaskan membership in the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs :) 


Junior Women’s Club, Seward IS 
Civic Women's Club, Wrangell : 37 
Women's Club, Sitka ‘a eas 47 
We CUNNGTE TE CRU tie oiticnetik dnc haben sides toeh e 
Women’s Club, Juneau Bean : a : 2% 
Women’s Club, Fairbanks__ oid : bee a 16 
Women's Club, Homer eit ae . ; 26 
Women’s Club, Haines : cd 30 
Women’s Club, Hamilton Acres ; 9a cae aaa . fo 2 
Women’s Club, Douglas Island _______- ea wt edocs 22 
Women's Club, Bethel ook es ‘ 29 
Women's Club, Anchorage_ 5 Sica KE ‘ 226 
Women’s Club, Skagway__- — | eS . s ; 4°} 
Liome Arts Club, Nome ‘ / cove tee = a 21 
Ketchikan Women’s Club, Ketchikan ee Bes tae 
Women’s Club, Inc., College__ 25 
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Mr. O’Brien. I believe when Mr. Gutermuth concluded yesterday, 
that Mr. Sisk was preparing to ask some questions. So if the other 
gentlemen who may not have been here at that time will yield their 
prerogatives at this point, Mr. Sisk will be recognized. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the committee, I 
would like to yield my time to the Delegate from Alaska, Mr. Bartlett, 
to use that time to ask questions. 

Mr. O’Brien. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Alaska, Mr. 
Bartlett. 


STATEMENT OF C. R. GUTERMUTH, VICE PRESIDENT, WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Resumed 


Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Gutermuth, I believe I recall in your testimony 
you said the people of Alaska have not manifested an ability to con- 
trol their resources in the past. 

Mr. Gurermutu. Yes. The illustrations that we gave and called 
instability are pointed out and cited in this letter of March 28, 1956, 
to Chairman O’Brien. We also regard the enactment of senate bill 
30 as another illustration of this point. 

Mr. Barrierr. But actually, has Alaska or the people of Alaska 
had charge of any of their resources? Have they had the legal author- 
ity to administer any of re resources—ever / 

Mr. GurermvutH. Well, it is true that their authority has been 
greatly restricted. but they re had certain regulatory powers—— 

Mr. Bartrierr. In what field? 

Mr. GurermutnH. In fish and wildlife. They have had certain regu- 
latory powers, that is, I presume we should call them regulatory 
powers. They have imposed bounties by action of the legislature, 
and have imposed licensing requirements. Those certainly are to be 
regarded as regulatory powers. 

Mr. Barrierr. Are you speaking about commercial or sport fisheries 
in regard to licensing powers? 

Mr. GurermutnH. The licensing powers that I refer to are for sport 
fisheries, Delegate Bartlett. I am not familiar, I must confess, with 
the regulatory powers that are imposed in the way of licensing of 
commercial fisheries. 

Mr. Barrietr. In view of the fact you have stated unfamiliarity, 
I think I can state categorically that Alaska has no regulatory power 
whatever. 

Now, Mr. Gutermuth, you also said you desired to bring about a 
condition through continued Federal control, whereby the people of 

Alaska would be assured - some stability in the program. 

Mr. Gurermutnu. No: I do not think that is quite correct, Delegate 
3artlett. I made it clear yesterday that I not only personally but 
our organization is strong for States rights. The thing that we have 
been advocating is not necessarily the continuation of Federal control, 
but we want provisions worked into any action that might be taken 
by the Congress to safeguard the administration of the natural re- 
sources of Alaska in the way of proper management and continuity of 
program, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Bartietrr. You would feel that the Federal Government ought 
to do that, even if the particular program which you advocated were 
found to run counter to the desires of the majority of Alaskans? 
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Mr. GuTermutH. Well, answering the last part first, 1 don’t think 
it would be running counter to the majority of the people i in Alaska. 
1, for one, feel that the poll that Dr. Miller is conducting is coming 
a lot closer to reflecting the true attitude of the majority of the people 
of Alaska. But answering the first part, if 1 may 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield at that point / 

Mr. Bartterr. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you mean you think the people of Alaska are op- 
posed 4 to 1 to statehood. 

Mr. GutTermvutH. I would not say 4 to 1, but I do think that the poll 
is coming much closer to reflecting the true attitude of the majority 
of the people than a lot of these statements that there is an overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in Alaska for immediate statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is one of the things I cannot understand. I am 
not in any way heckling, I am very sincere about this. Do you be- 
lieve that the people up there were so cowed by the proponents of 
statehood that when we went up there seeking information they de- 
liberately stayed away? I just cannot believe that. 

Mr. GurermutrH. No, it is not quite that, Mr. O’Brien. I have 
talked with a lot of people up there—let me say first, 1 have not been 
in Alaska for 4 years, but I have talked with a good many friends 
from Alaska recently, and have had considerable correspondence sub- 
sequently from people in Alaska, and in getting around over Alaska 
and I have covered practically every part -of Alaska— 

Mr. Bartierr. When? How many times have you been up there / 

Mr. Gurermutu. I have been there on two different trips. 

Mr. Barriterr. How were you so fortunate as to have such wide 
coverage? How did you get wvnit 

Mr. Gurermutu. Flew, like everybody else. 

Dr. Miiuer. If the gentleman will yield there on one point. 

I want to support the chairman here that he held some good hear- 
ings in Alaska. But the two times I have been there for hearings, 
there seems to have been reluctance on the part of some people to come 
in. 

This man says something that might give some of my colleagues an 


idea. It is from Dillingham, Alaska. 1 do not know where Dilling 
ham is. 


It would be my desire that a team of Congressmen would come to Alaska 
incognito and live up here for a few weeks, and talk to the man on the street. 
$y coming up unknown as to identity you would get a true picture to go back 
home with. Otherwise you as Congressmen are met with a barrage of Territorial 
politicians. Then you don’t get to see the real picture. 

Mr. GutermutH. To qualify or elaborate on my statement, and 
these remarks pertain to recent conversations with residents of Alaska, 
us well, I found this: I am not going to say that the people are cowed 
or coerced, or that there is any form of intimidation placed upon 
them, but I have found that there is a reluctance on their part to dis 
cuss statehood. 

A great many of them feel that this is a subject that they should 
not be talking about. Whenever, they do start talking about it, they 
get into endless argument, and are accused of being disloyal by a few 
people. 


90122—57 31 
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Mr. Barrierr. Right there, Mr. Gutermuth. If the majority of 
Alaskans are opposed to statehood, as you said yesterday, why, when 
they went into the privacy of the polling place, did they approve the 
Tennessee plan, which hi ad one purpose only, and that was to bring 
about immediate statehood? Why did they not vote against that 
then? They were not being coerced in the privacy of the voting place, 
surely. 

Mr. Gurermuru. I would not feel competent to answer that—but, 
I do feel sure in my own mind, Mr. Bartlett, that when the people voted 
on those actions regarding the Tennessee plan, they felt they were 
voting for something that was needed to bring about statehood, but not 
immediate statehood. I think that they voted—a great many of them, 
at least—with the idea that it was a step that was needed preparatory 
to statehood, which they hoped would ultimately 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Gutermuth, I must ask you if you had an oppor- 
tunity to read the newspapers of Alaska in the time that the Tennessee 
plan was under consideration. 

Mr. Gurermutnu.’ Yes. I have a file on the top of my desk that I 
know is no less than this thick | indicating |, and then I have another 
file almost that large that is made up entirely of newspaper clippings 
from the various papers. 

Mr. Barrierr. And after you have read all those, as I assume you 
did, you still believe the people of Alaska did not know they were 
voting to advance immediate statehood when they approved the 
‘Tennessee plan ? 

Mr. GurermurH. Well, I still think that a great many of those 
people regarded this as an action that was necessary and preliminary 
to the securing of statehood, and that there was not necessarily a feel- 
ing in their minds that it was going to bring about statehood immedi- 
ate ely, or that it was going to happen right now. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Gutermuth, I believe you expressed a fear—I do 
not want to misquote you here, but my recollection is that you alli 
to make sure that the State would preserve these valuable breeding 
grounds in the Kuskokwim and Yukon River Valleys, for the pro 
tection of migratory waterfowl. 

Mr. Gurermutrnu. That is right. 

Mr. Barrierr. Is it not true that at this time, that area, all of it 
with the exception of a very small fraction, is under the exclusive 
control of the Federal Government ? 

Mr. GurermutH. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. Has the Federal Government created those pre- 
serves ¢ 

Mr. GurermutH. Have they what? 

Mr. Barrierr. Has the Federal Government created the preserves 
that you desire so greatly ? 

Mr. Gurermurn. No. That is what we are asking for, and what we 
have been asking for for a number of years—that those areas be set 
aside as game management areas. So far, we have had strong opposi- 
tion to it by a certain segment. 

Mr. Bartierr. And yet, unable to have the Federal Government do 
as you want, you express a great fear that the new State government 
would not; is that right 2 

Mr. GuTERMUTH. ‘No, it is not a question of my fear of what the 
new State government might not do. We contend that these areas, 
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regardless of the action on statehood, should be set aside as Federal 
refuges, or game-management areas, and that the proper and logical 
time for such withdrawal is while the Federal Government still has 
control of the area. The desire is that they be preserved and main- 
tained in the form of Federal game-management areas. Conse- 
quently, it is logical and proper, if that is ever going to be done, it 
should be done now 

We have been asking that the land be withdrawn for a long time. 
That action and desire on our part has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the pending action on statehood. 

We have contended, as you well know, for many years, that those 
are vital areas—they should be set aside. It should be done now. 

We feel that grave danger exists right now—you never know in a 
vast territory of that kind when there will be some movement in the 
form of developments in such an area, and we contend that this par- 
ticular area is too valuable, that it should be preserved. 

Mr. Bart.err. You have expressed the fear, Mr. Gutermuth, about 
how the State might manage these resources, and yet you recommended 
to the committee yesterday they have another look at this line pro- 
posed by the administration beyond which there could be military 
withdrawals, and you spoke, I think, about the “insatiable” appetite of 
the military as far as hunting. That was the manner in which you 
described the military. But is it true, according to the administration 
proposal, in those areas there would be Federal enforcement of law, 
and you would not have the State authority to fear, as you seem to? 

Mr. Gutrermutu. I have not, Delegate Bartlett, been able to 
analyze all of the many proposals now before the Congress. 

My statement was directed at one thing, the situation that has been 
highlighted by the extensive investigations of this committee, which 
we certainly appreciate. And, we contend that there has been un- 
necessary withdrawals on the part of all branches of the military, 
and we are very fearful that here is another illustration where they 
are merely holding aside more land, for future possible gaining con- 
trol of millions of acres on the part of the military. 

It occurs to us that if proper study were made now—I realize that 
you cannot anticipate all of the threats that may arise to our national 
security. But it seems to us that if proper study were made now, 
at least with the intelligence that we have at this time, that the mili- 
tary could determine the area or areas that would be needed for 
protection and national defense, and that no such blanket withhold- 
ing should be permitted. 

Mr. Baxrtierr. Mr. Gutermuth, do you believe then that Governor 
Hendrickson should have vetoed senate bill No. 30% 

Mr. Gutrermutn. I definitely do, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would you not say that his very extended message 
to the legislature on that bill was a veto message, with the exe eption 
of two paragraphs, in which he said he was going to allow it to 
become law without his signature ? 

Mr. GutTermMutH. In a sense, I regard that statement as an ad- 
monition to the legislature that this sort of thing is not proper, and 
that future legislatures should take steps to correct: it. 

But that gets right back to the thing we have been worrying about. 
[t is not just this one action on the part of the legislature, Mr. Bart- 
lett; this sort of thing has been going on right along, up there. 
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Every time they have a political switch the governing boards are 
turned over, there is a complete upheaval all over again. 

Mr. Bartrirrr. The chairman indicated yesterday that that was 
not unique to Alaska. 

Let me ask you this: aed not you wie preferred that that bill 
he vetoed? You answered, I think, in the affirmative. 

Mr. Gurermutu. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Is it not true that Mr. Callison wired Governor 
Hendrickson that unless he did veto the bill, Mr. Callison’s organiza- 
tion would be against the proposed statehood ? 

Mr. Gurermuti. I did not see the wire, but I have heard that some 
action like that was taken by the federation. 

Mr. Bartierr. Does that represent the view of your organization, 
teo, that you oppose statehood since the Governor did not veto senate 
bill 30? 

Mr. Gurermutn. Well, no. I made this statement: That if it 
had not been for the action taken in permitting senate bill No. 30 
to become law without the Governor’s signature, we probably would 
not have come down here and imposed upon the time of this com- 
mittee, because, as I said yesterday, we think this committee has 
heen receiving ample testimony on this matter, and that we probably 
would not have asked to be heard. 

But when that action was taken, and the stage was set, the way it 
is right. now, if Alaska is given statehood that the administration of 
not only the commercial fisheries, but the sport fisheries and wildlife 

resources are going to be turned over to a commission that is dom- 
inated in this fashion, we were forced to object. 

Mr. Bartierr. T have only a couple more questions. 

Is it not true—vou can answer “yes” or “no”—that there was a 
serious decline in the commercial salmon pack between 1940 and 1952 
in Alaska ? 

Mr. GurermutH. Yes; but [I pointed out that is not all due to im- 
proper management in any sense of the word. I brought out that 
the lowest pack was in 1921, the lowest pack of record that we were 
able to find. 

Mr. Barrierr. Every time a new manager goes in, he blames the 
policy of the previous administrator for the evil results that have 
occurred. It is true, is it not, that Dr. Tra Gabrielson, now head of 
vour organization, and Mr. Albert Day, head of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. had charge of the fish and wildlife from 1940 to 1952? 

Dr. Mitier. IT cannot hear the gentleman. 

Mr. Bartierr. I asked Mr. Gutermuth, was it not the fact Dr. 
Tra Gabrielson, now head of Mr. Gutermuth’s organization, and 
Albert Day, headed the Fish and Wildlife Service from 1940 to 1952. 
and in those positions had authority over the commercial salmon fish- 
ery of Alaska. 

Dr. Mirirr. I believe Mr. Day was in the Department a little longer 
than that. 

Mr. Barrierr. First, Mr. Gabrielson was director, and then Mr. 
Day. That is just the fact, of course. 

Mr. GurermvutH. I am not sure as to the starting date of Dr. 
Gabrielson. He was head of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and previously headed the United States Biological Survey, 
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but I do not remember the exact dates. But, in general, your state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. Barrierr. Just to conclude, | will make this statement, not in 
the form of a question: It is true, of course, that Dr. Gabrielson is 
a biologist, and it is true that Mr. Day is a biologist. It is true that 
the local director in Alaska for several years, a very good friend of 
mine, a very able man, was a biologist. It is also true that during 
that whole period the commercial fishing interests said we should not 
have these biologists running our affairs: we should have a practical 
fishing man in charge. And in their turn, in those days, they were 
just as unhappy as the conservation people are now. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think that perhaps fishermen do disagree violently- 
usually over the size of the fish they caught. The suggestion made 
a moment ago, | think, in one of these letters that perhaps Members 
of Congress should go up to Alaska incognito and hide out there for 

. few years is an alluring idea, and it might very well be, if we do 
not cut this budget and taxes, we may have to. So Alaska may have 
more congressional guests than they anticipate. 

There has been a little discussion here earlier about the continuation 
of these hearings. I do not want to take an arbitrary position, and 
I cannot because I can be overruled by the committee. But it is my 
personal belief that as of now—we must adjourn in a few moments— 
these hearings are concluded. 

Now, I shall go before the next meeting of the committee when we 
have a quorum, and state that fact, but the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Pillion, will be in order if he wants the committee to extend the 
hearings to hear these departmental Witnesses he has enumerated 1 
his letter to me. 

But 1 feel, while some members of this committee have obviously 
made up their minds, and have so stated, pro and con, that this has been 
a full and fair hearing. Three weeks is a long time when members 
tind they only have 5 minutes when they want to express their views 
over on the floor. 

There was no effort made at any time in these hearings to diserimi- 
hate against opposition witnesses. I think the witness who is in the 
chair now will agree that, while perhaps some of the questions were 
sharp. 7 was not cut off, but was given an opportunity to speak fully. 

Mr. Gurermutn. That is right, and I appreciate that. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. O’Brien. I do not know why more people have not come here 
in opposition. It may be a matter of cost. It may be many reasons. 
But I think we have provided the forum and provided it for a long 
period of time, and [ shall object very violently if anyone, anywhere, 
whether members of this committee or not, goes be fore any body and 
claims that the opposition did not have its day in court, because I feel 
that it has. 

I do not think—the gentleman from Pennsylvania has been here 
longer than I have—I do not think we have ever had longer hearings 
on statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Chairman, if you will yield at that point, I would 
like to say that I want to commend you for the hearings that you 
have conducted, the impartial manner in which you have presided. I 
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‘an say to you that you are a great deal more even-tempered than 
I would have been with some of the witnesses who have appeared 
before us, and some people who apparently appeared merely for the 
purpose of delay. 

Our genial colleague from New York would never be satisfied to 
erant statehoed to anybody until they had million people, or more 
than the State of New York. Then he would concede they might get 
it. Otherwise, I do not think anything will ever convince him we 
ought to grant statehood to anyone. 

Other witnesses who have come before us have disagreed on cer- 
tain points, and, I think, have given us some grounds of consideration 
for matters which we might include in the statehood bill. But I 
think the hearings have been full, complete, and, in all of the years 
that I have been interested in statehood, I defy anyone to show me 
hearings that have been as fair and impartial as the ones that you 
have just concluded. 

I will jom you in attempting to see to it that this matter now moves 
forward to the stage of marking up the bill for bringing it on the 
floor. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am very grateful to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. I might explain to the three members of the Tennessee 
delegation, it had been our plan to have them testify this morning in 
the sense of answering questions which had been raised during the 
hearings. I regret that did not happen, but I am very sure that these 
distinguished gentlemen, if they look back through the record, will 
find that they anticipated a great many of those questions in their 
statements and answered them, in the opinion of the Chair, adequately. 

Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Asporr. If it is in order, Mr. Chairman, I would like to sug- 
gest that Mr. Gute cae if he so desires, expand a bit in writing on 
what his recommendations would be with respect to a portion of his 
statement yesterday. In that statement he referred to certain areas 
in the Territory of Alaska today which I believe he labeled as hav- 
ing wildlife-resource values, wildlife-management values, and poten- 
tial, and certain areas having perhaps recreation and park benefits. 

My thought is this: There is existing authority in the Secretary of 
the Interior and his agencies to set aside such areas by Executive order. 

That has for one reason or another not been done in the past 15 or 
20 years, certainly since 1943 when the Secretaries of the Interior 
acquired that authority. It was not entirely clear whether he would 
recommend it be done in the legislation, or that efforts otherwise be 
made. 

Mr. O’Brien. Could you do that, Mr. Gutermuth ? 

Mr. GurermutH. Mr. Chairman, I will be delighted to present 
such a list of areas, 

(The information is as follows:) 

WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. Leo W. O’BRIEN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’Brien: At the conclusion of my testimony on H. R. 50, 
you asked that I submit a list of the areas in Alaska that are important to the 
Federal Government in fulfilling its responsibilities for the protection and 
propagation of the waterfowl resources under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 
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It is believed that the following areas are of international significance and that 
they should be set aside and reserved as national wildlife refuges or game 
management withdrawals: 

Yukon-Kuskokwim : Waterfowl breeding ground comprising 2,924 square miles 
where the delta plain of these 2 rivers joins the coastline. This is the great 
est single waterfowl breeding ground in Alaska, and the future of the Pacific 
flyway waterfowl resource depends upon the preservation of this area from in- 
fluences that might seriously impair or nullify its capacity to accommodate the 
large numbers of nesting ducks and geese that use the area. There are no 
permanent settlements in the tract that the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service has asked to be withdrawn for the perpetuation of our waterfowl 
resources. 

Izembek: The tidal flats of Izembek Bay, and certain uplands in that vicinity 
having a variety of berry-producing shrubs, are an important crossroad for hun- 
dreds of thousands of ducks and geese that stop there for many weeks during 
the spring and fall to feed and rest. The area also is a major waterfowl nest- 
ing ground. Because of these combined values and the dependence of the black 
brant and the emperor geese on this feeding ground, it should be set aside per- 
manently as a national wildlife refuge, and provision should be made for re- 
serving 500 square miles of land and 183 square miles of water, either by an 
executive order of the Secretary of the Interior, or under the proposed Alaska 
statehood legislation. 

Simeonof: 17 square miles, plus 1 mile border of water area. Prior to the 
overexploitation of the sea otter resource, Simeonof Island was one of the most 
important operating bases used in the taking of pelts. Sea otters have made 
a strong recovery during the past few decades, and this island is again strategic 
in the protection and management of these valuable furbearers. Should this 
island pass from public control, it would create serious problems in protecting 
the sea otter and other wildlife resources which are dependent in some degree 
upon the protection that they now have at this point. In view of the impor- 
tance of the island as an operating base in the management of wildlife re- 
sources, which by reason of treaties are of international significance, it is 
deemed necessary to provide for continued Federal jurisdiction, either under 
an immediate withdrawal by the Secretary of the Interior, or under the proposed 
statehood act of Alaska. 

It should be stated that the United States Fish and Wildlife Service already 
has taken action toward the withdrawal of all of the above areas, based upon 
field studies conducted over a period of years. The studies have shown the 
importance of these areas in relation to the Federal Government’s international 
responsibilities for the protection and management of the wildlife resources. 

Of course, the following national wildlife refuges which have been adminis- 
tered by the United States Fish and Wildlife Service for many years should 
be retained under Federal jurisdiction and control because of the importance of 
these properties in protecting migratory birds and other wildlife resources of 
major importance to Alaska and the United States: 


Judicial Acreage 
division 


Aleutian Islands National Wildlife Refuge 


| 
| 
| Seater 
| 


-~-| 34 2, 720, 235 
Bering Sea National Wildlife Refuge cna 41,113 
Bogeoslof National Wildlife Refuge 3d 390 
Chamisso National Wildlife Refuge 2d 641 
Forrester Island National Wildlife Refuge ..| Ist | 2, 832 
Hazen Bay National Wildlife Refuge 4th 6, 800 
Hazy Islands National Wildlife Refuge Ist 49 
Kenai National Moose Range : 3d | 2, 057, 202 
Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge 3d 1, 921, 802 
Nunivak National Wildlife Refuge 2d 1, 109, 390 
Pribilof Islands Reservation a 50, 163 
St. Lazaria National Wildlife Refuge Sas. ssehodie 65 
Semidi National Wildlife Refuge. _- TO, ai a en 8, 422 
Tuxedni National Wildlife Refuge... _- eu wy Wek aacehnedae 6, 439 


In addition to the above, the national conservation organizations believe that 
it is imperative and of vital necessity to set aside and preserve at the earliest 
possible date, and before statehood, a representative area lying east of the 
Canning and Upper Chandalar Rivers in northeastern Alaska, in the eastern end 
of the Brooks Range, as a wildlife or wilderness area. The tract that has been 
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proposed for withdrawal is still a primeval arctic wilderness not elsewhere dupli- 
cated in our Nation. If that land is not retained under Federal jurisdiction and 
control, there can be no positive assurance that even a small part of the Arctic 
wilderness in Alaska will be held in its natural state. 

While the size of these Federal holdings may seem excessive to those who are 
not familiar with the vastness of Alaska, the combine acreage of all of the above 
is only a small fraction of the 365,481,000 acres in the Territory. 

It is hoped that this response reaches you in time for printing in the transcript 
of the hearing. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. Gurermuts#, Vice President. 

Mr. Gurermutu. With regard to your latter remark, Mr. Abbott, 
we do not care. The Secretary of the Interior has this authority now, 
but our reason for bringing it up here is that, if the desired action is 
not taken by the Secretary of the Interior prior to statehood, then we 
hope that some provision will be made at that time to set those areas 
aside, because we feel that it is imperative that they be Federal game- 
ee areas. We would hate to see any action taken that would 

ansfer this land to the State; then we would have to start another 
: ittle to get those lands set aside. 

It occurs to us that the most expeditious way of handling this would 
be for the Secretary of the Interior to set those areas aside at this 
time, so that those Federal lands will remain Federal lands. 

Mr. Asporrt. In any case, Mr. Gutermuth, they could be temporarily 
segregated ? 

Mr. Gurermuri. That is right. 

Mr. Anporr. And a judgment made later. 

But, as you well recognize, and as your own organization reported, 
this committee has gone on record with respect to how reservations 
should be made for certain purposes, not at this time to include wild- 
life. But I think it would be helpful for the record, if you could ex- 
pand to some extent on your statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. I agree that it would be most helpful. I was not 
present, but I understand the Senate committee went into this with- 
drawal matter a little more deeply than this committee did, and it 
could become a pertinent matter if the Alaska statehood bill goes to 

conference between the two Houses. 

Without objection, the statement of Charles H. Callison, Conserva- 
tion Director of the National Wildlife Federation, will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR, NATIONAL WILD- 
LIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, I endorse the prepared statement presented by Mr. Gutermuth 
of the Wildlife Management Institute. 

The National Wildlife Federation is composed of State wildlife feder: ations 
and sportsmen’s leagues in the various States, including the Alaska Sportsmen’s 
Council. Our organization has a natural interest in Alaska resources. 

At our recent national convention, held March 1, 2 and 3, 1957, here in Wash 
ington, D. C., the National Wildlife Federation adopted 11 resolutions dealing 
with conservation problems. Two of these dealt directly with Alaska matters. 
One urged greater appropriations by Congress for forest-fire control on BLM 
lands in Alaska. The other stressed the need for more adequate funds for fish 
and wildlife management in Alaska. 

Every American sportsman dreams of making a trip to Alaska to hunt big 
game or to enjoy the fabulous fishing on that fabulous land. American sports- 
men are going to Alaska, annually, in increasing numbers. It is recognized that 
this tourist trade, based on the lure of wildlife resources, constitutes an economic 
asset of major importance to Alaska. 
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When the Alaska Legislature passed senate bill 30, setting up a fish and game 
commission that would be dominated by commercial fishing interests, I wired 
Governor Waino Hendrickson in behalf of the federation urging a veto. The 
text of my telegram follows: 

“National Wildlife Federation, composed of sportsmen’s leagues in 48 States 
and including Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, dismayed at passage of senate bill 30. 
This unsound legislation would create game and fish department controlled by 
special interests to detriment of natural resources and contrary to public interest. 
If senate bill 30 becomes law national conservation organizations will be forced 
to oppose statehood. We respectfully urge a veto.” 

Mr. Chairman, I understand my wire was interpreted in the Alaska Legis- 
lature, and by some members of this committee, as a threat. It was not meant 
as a threat so much as a warning. I sent it with a heavy heart because I have 
been an advocate of statehood. However, in this instance and with the threat 
of senate bill 30 pending, I felt our conscience and our duty as a conservation 
organization had to come first. 

We are duty bound to publicize the special-interest-favoring provisions of 
senate bill 30. Now that it has been permitted to become law, I still predict 
that among the millions of conservation-minded citizens of this Nation, it will 
result in additional opposition to statehood at this time. I regret that this is 
so as much as Delegate Bartlett, or any other member of this subcommittee. 

The Alaska Legislature still has time to repeal or revise this bad law. We 
earnestly hope it does. Such repeal or revision was suggested in the letter sent 
to the Legislature by Governor Hendrickson. 

Thank you for the privilege of explaining our stand. 


Mr. O’Brien. I also would like to offer for the record the following 
statement of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL. JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1957. 


STATEMENT FOR THE RECORD OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE ON STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice has always upheld the principle 
of “no taxation without representation.” This is the democratic way and 
this was the maior conviction that bound the American colonies together to 
free themselves from England. 

Now, under the American flag, which we fought to make our own, we are 
enforcing taxation without representation in Alaska. We believe this is not 
the American way. Both major political parties have committed themselves 
to statehood for Alaska. 

We take this opportunity to urge the committee to present to the 85th Con- 
gress legislation that will grant statehood to Alaska. Then there will be repre- 
sentation and taxation, too. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee. 


Mr. O’Brien. I also have two communications in opposition to 
statehood which I would like to place in the record at this time. 


ALASKA LAUNDRY, INC., 
Juneau, Alaska, March 18, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Vew House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : I respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the hear- 
ing on Alaska statehood. I aman Alaskan businessman, raised and educated in 
the Territory of Alaska, and operating a laundry and dry-cleaning business in 
Juneau, Alaska. The business I managed was started by my grandfather in 1895, 
and has been operated since that time by my grandfather, my father and myself, 
so IT am not what might be called a Johnny-come-lately resident of Alaska. I 
wish to state that I, and many of the people I associate with, are unalterably 
opposed to statehood for Alaska at this time. Statehood is a very desirable 
eventual goal for the Territory of Alaska, but at the present time, Alaska is not 
economically able to support it, nor is it politically mature enough to handle the 
problems of statehood. 
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Alaska, as you are no doubt aware is for the most part dependent upon defense 
spending for its economy. Wein southeast Alaska and to some extent the people 
in western Alaska, have a limited amount of salmon-fishing industry to bolster 
our economy. Presently in southeastern Alaska, we are entering what we hope 
to be the beginning of the “forest products” age. The fact remains, however, 
that for every dollar revenue spent by both the salmon and timber industries, 
there are thousands spent by the military. A military, or defense spending 
economy is not a sound economy. 

We have all heard about the great potential wealth of Alaska’s natural re- 
sources. Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary defines potential as ‘existing in possi- 
bility, not in actuality.” Possibility, gentlemen, is not collateral enough to 
secure a loan in any bank to finance a business. As a businessman, it is not 
enough to guarantee to me the costs of statehood. 

Industrial development which is the only hope for the future of Alaska is now 
greatly hampered if not entirely eliminated by the following problems, none of 
which would be cured by statehood: 

1. Extremely high wages to a very limited labor market. 

One of the highest tax loads imposed on any area under the American flag. 
3. Long and costly lines of transportation. 

4. Little or no developed hydroelectric power. 

Faced with these problems plus having to compete on the world market for the 
sale of its products, Alaska at the present time, does not present a very appetizing 
picture to industry. 

I would like to quote from a letter I wrote to Mr. Bill Sneddon of the Fairbanks 
Daily News Miner, who testified before your committee several days ago. I 
wrote this letter to Mr. Sneddon after hearing him speak on the subject of 
statehood before the Juneau Chamber of Commerce. 

“Fairbanks, prior to 1940, was dependent to a large degree on the F. E. Co. 
and its many gold dredges for its existence. At the time I left the University of 
Alaska in 1947, there were, I think, only 2 of 7 dredges in operation. I do not 
know how many dredges of the F. E. Co. are presently operating, but I am sure 
that if statehood were granted tomorrow, the company would not rush out and 
reopen any dredges that they are no longer operating. In fact with the ESC bill 
that is liable to come out of the present legislature, I don’t doubt but what they 
would close down entirely.” 

I have before me the local newspaper for Tuesday, March 12, 1957, in which it 
quotes Mr. W. C. Sneddon of Fairbanks, Alaska, as saying before your committee, 
“Alaska’s vast wealth will never enrich America to its full potential so long as the 
United States hampers private enterprise, discourages good citizenship, and 
treats ambitious pioneering people as powerless wards of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Appealing to the emotions of the people of the United States is very 
fine, but it doesn’t put 1 cent into the treasury of the Territory of Alaska, nor 
would it fill the coffers of the State. 

Perhaps Mr. Sneddon’s remarks about hampering private enterprise should be 
brought to the attention of the Territorial legislature ; they are now in the process 
of eliminating private enterprise by a bill recently introduced which is designed 
to have the Territory go in the wholesale liquor business, and another bill to 
put the Territory into the compensation insurance business. These above-men 
tioned measures are supposedly designed to bring more money into the Terrt- 
torial treasury to meet the discrepancy between budget and revenue. I wonder 
if the “hampering of private enterprise’ wouldn’t increase under the added 
expense of statehood. I wish to quote another little item taken from the above 
mentioned newspaper for the same date. These words were spoken by a Terri 
torial representative from Anchorage, Alaska, on behalf of a graduated fish tax 
which he sponsored. “True, as a revenue measure it will not be lucrative. But 
it will raise some $200,000 a biennium, and no one can deny we can use even 
that much.” Gentlemen, if we have to tax our basic industries out of existence 
to support Territorial status, what have we to look forward to in paying for 
statehood? As for my previous statement of the political immaturity of the 
people of the Territory, I need only to point to the actions of the current and 
last two Territorial legislatures and say no more. 

Gentlemen, please stop and consider that every State that has entered the 
Union up to this time did so during an era of tremendous industrial expansion 
before the days of high confiscatory taxation. All other States had a chance to 
develop when risk capital flowed freely. Given time, Alaska will develop and 
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when we can afford to pay the bill for statehood, I will be one of the first to 


jump on the statehood bandwagon. 


Respectfully yours, 
J. S. MAcKINNoOn, Jr. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, March 31, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA, 
House Territories Subcommittee, Washington: 
(Attention of Chairman, Representative O’Brien. ) 

There are many thousands of Alaskans, like myself, who cannot attend the 
hearings on statehood and yet who believe that the financial ability to support 
statehood has not been competently determined by proper survey and investiga- 
tion. We feel that many people have voted out of sentiment and without 
reliable information. Even now the Territorial legislature is struggling to in- 
crease taxes for budget purposes. We feel that since Congress has the authority 
to grant statehood, it is the full responsibility of Congress that serious considera- 
tion be given the aspect of financial ability regardless of sentiment for statehood 
so that Alaska and its residents can continue to make progress toward a sus- 
taining economy and not suffer a setback. 

GEORGE D. FERRALL, JY. 

Mr. O’Brien. Subject to a contrary decision by the committee at 
its next meeting, the hearings on Alaska statehood legislation are 
concluded. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee adjourned at 12: 10 p. m.) 

(COMMITTEE NOTE.—Pursuant to Mr. O’Brien’s statement on p. 452, 
the following information was obtained from the Departments of 
Interior, Defense, Commence, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and is printed as an appendix to the hearings.) 
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APPENDIX 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. Leo W. O’BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O’Brien: In further reply to your letter of March 30, 1957, we are 
enclosing statistical data showing the amounts either expended or obligated by 
the Federal Government in each of the past 10 years in Alaska by the following 
agencies: 

Department of Agriculture 

Civil Service Commission 

United States Army Corps of Engineers (civil functions) 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Department of Labor 

Department of the Interior 

In addition, the Atomic Energy Commission has reported that they have not 
spent or obligated any funds in Alaska during this 10-year period. We have 
not yet received this data from the Department of Commerce, General Services 
Administration, Post Office Department, State Department, Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Veterans’ Administration. 

We are also enclosing the most current census statistics available on Indians, 
Aleuts, and Eskimos residing in Alaska as provided by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs within this Department. 

We shall be happy to furnish you with further information as it is sent to us. 
It is our understanding that the Department of Defense and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare are to report to you separately. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. Oris BEASLEY, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Alaska expenditures 


I a EN i te de aE ie None 
a Sage asi eae ni ns RR ak TT lg a als aia i $12, 031 
ce cp ag ce St cas eh reeks Ne ek a oes igen aN aie ren 51, 782 
100T (peojected to June 30, 1967)... ss een ee 48, 617 


ALASKA EXPENDITURES 


Corps of Engineers—Department of the Army (Civil functions ) 


cr sc cs eae rssh sant ns Ae Sah tS vin aielon tb vg a ce ac ee ener ena eae $138, O85 
MO seh ia cscs a cl sa a em gs a sh i ee ae ae ma 289, 969 
a ee ee ee ee 1, 187, 600 
I I 1, 257, 900 
I icc tic Nn lca a i es oe nhac occ Diced scenes nc drt mm aas ieee te ida Toisas 2, 450, 100 
a a eS ee Ptah 407, 100 
Te a a Fe lh Se aS a ol a eg ee 233, 758 
I aren A ck lade ral nD pe esc ad nia nota aeeg decatahos 189, 483 
SeOn a, eae te es a Dacia iP tes ks AE nm i A i el ce es ok 145, 804 
EE a a ee ee ee oe I I le ae 631, 180 

9 A a 6, 930, 979 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
[No loan expenditures included] 

BE hs ci ihn toes clnntinmiaiee eas all inh aaa Setied seed tetbcete $12, 769 
an I hr Se oa ee ee 2 ee 11, 622 
a a i a el 16, 029 
I a ES ee 8 Rot gs ee ea Si i 140, 291 
ae i os hed ee eee : = 94, 589 
PE eras de ck Sse ani nc ee ei a i er a eee 224, 818 
Ne Sa a a Se ee 232, 094 
Dy scree sss ea tale Se A IEE LES REE I. eR ah) Ee ERD” 374, 320 
RU te he a oe tga eatin bls czas ae ean a es 361, 217 
i ee ish ee oe Oe es an ai i oleae ei ee an es a 336, 737 

PS cane “ = se P| 2 “ 1, 804, 486 

Department of Labor 

I Sa Oe he Ee a lh “ —— Te $325, 528 
WR ose se ie . x Z 7 ee ee see 360, S55 
i a a dace a ee a side aa , $62, 362 
ee Sosa cate ie Shee : Ee A LOR Re 618, O73 
a a dg a a eoaes eet sical inscchi haerccmad asd 724, 214 
Os i ae I oe ae, ie ced ee 772, 549 
| aon a = oe te erie ee 942, 357 
ee an) De 9 eee ee ee a arts a al ag I ee 05 1, 136, 256 
ss oe oe A Bee eed i i a ts 1, 605, O48 
ee ee 2 es i ee aa ed 2, 043, T75 
ee NP acc, ses ctcecden so swreceo wc atcdenm valve se as = ie ek 2, 049, 902 

Pea occa cin as tsa alesse Ei i a ae eae Sek rn 
1957 (estimated )______-- 8 ies ot oe ee ae le aoe eee _. —2Z, 049. 902 


Total (1947-56)... 


seen teNdahuctapigialcks 8, 991, 017 
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White __- 
Nonwhite 
Other races 
Native 


Aleut 
Eskimo 
Indian 
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1950 UNITED States CENSUS REPORT 


Alaska total population, 128,643 


Total 


92, 808 


1 No age reported for 2 natives. 


Source 


Under 5 
Eto 9 
10 to 14 
15 to 19 
A) t 24 
3t $4 
35 to 39 
4() 14 
45 to 49 
EN to BA 
55 59 
60 to 64 
65 to 69 
70 to 74 
75 to 79 : 
80 to 84 
MM 





¢ 


35 to 39 


40 to 44 


45 to 49 
50 to 54 
55 to 5 


60 to 64 
65 to 69 
70 to 74 


SO to 54. 


85 and over 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, Reports and Statistics, 


Age spread, total native, 


A pril 1957. 


Years of AAC ot il 

33. 861 
», YAS 
4,779 
4,153 
y ROX 
2, 984 
2, 454 
1. SAR 
1, 874 
1. 33 
1, 130 
842 
10 

4 

51 
214 
112 


A Eskit 
l kh 
\ | lot M I 
& ) 781 R83 8 199 7. 684 
tod ble 2,3 t i 
{ » 98 7 ] { 
) 24 248 1, 87 74 
100) 7 RN 
| 9 13 ) GOR 
1 18 
8 mS 143 14 
) 4 48 { 
X ) 64 1 208 
t 2 »4 0) 22 22 
é 342 iJ 
) 2fY 154 
7 4 133 
) ] 172 R3 Su 
f 43 4( o 
3 6 su 23 
) 1f ) 





Male 


nonwhite population 


Mak 


17, 546 


3. 026 
2, 469 
» 159 
1. 995 
ON6 
43 


stock 


Female 

16, 315 

1, 782 

7, 682 

6, 851 

Femak 

16, 315 

2, 932 

2, 310 

1, 904 
1. 903 
1, 459 
1, 168 
O15 
ROS 
93 

51 

att 

254 
iM 
IS 

i 
7.4 
in 
| | 

Ait rt i 
1, 24 

944 <4 
587 , 
in4 Ot 
sf) 934 
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CURRENT DATA 


According to the latest (July 1, 1956) Census Bureau estimate, the total 
civilian population of Alaska has increased about 25 percent since 1950 from 
128,643 to 161,000. There are in addition about 50,000 military personnel sta- 
tioned in the Territory. 

The Census Bureau has not broken down its estimate to show the change in 
the native population. Much of the increase in the total population, however, is 
considered to be from immigration which has no effect on the native population. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Public Health Service estimate the native 
population on January 1, 1956, to be about 35,000. The probable age distribu- 
tion would be: 


AN: Baths. dens cane cere CR NE i A sh hs ees 1,100 
6 Gio bis ceca vadalawall & 260 100 Oh Cisse cicero 815 
NO site wcsionns ni 6 AOD 1 WO i cticicndicen batt 600 
IC Rick ise alten cceacs sana 8 BOD: 1 GP te Geckos. 500 
BP CO Meiceawed cada wee. tubes a GBS OS 00 Ck 5 tts secs eerste 400 
25 to 29 asin ca i sce il Shae oak SR Re se occas 350 
Rh it shaedintndc Satiiemeke a aes a I VE io eh ii eee Bele 225 
SO GO Dan eo wriceninceieccaieukui ce he ee ee ee 120 
DO aici od ateenttecemc tae 1, G0 1 8S end eteBicdicentincs doce 90 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In reference to your letter of March 30, addressed to the 
Secretary of Defense, in which you request certain statistical data on Alaska, 
I enclose herewith the figures requested as pertains to the first and second ques 
tions propounded in your letter. 

You will recall that Colonel Jones, of my office, by telephone advised your 
subcommittee staff that the answer to question three, pertaining to the number 
if military and defense workers and their dependents currently residing in 
Alaska is secret information and is therefore not furnished at this time. 

Trusting that this data will meet the requests of your letter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLTON R. ADAMS, 
Captain, USN, Director, Office of Legislative Liaison. 


DATA ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION IN ALASKA 


1. Expenditures for construction in Alaska by the Department of Defense by 
fiscal year for the years 1947-56 and first half 1957: 


1947 ica a asic clegidiat cians a ecco euiciwimenen Sheets Gate OOO 
1948 __. : ors 78, 023,000 1954_____ i te 131, 921, 000 
BD i ecuiae : = 31,311,000 1955 eee BA _.. 109, 329, 000 
1950 __ ee a G2; Bae, O60 3906.8 ‘ 101, 463, 000 
1951 ae . 54,148,000 1957 ws Lhe 789 3200. 000 
1952 . antec _. 129, 458, 000 

Estimated through 1st half, fiscal year 1957. 


» 


2. Estimated future expenditures on projects authorized but not yet completed 
as of December 31, 1956, in Alaska by the Department of Defense: $177 million. 
hese projects include airfield facilities, family housing, fuel storage facilities, 
maintenance facilities, ete. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1957. 
Hon. LEo W. O’BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. O’Brien: In reply to your letter of March 30, there are enclosed 
copies of reports (series P—25) which contain estimates of the total and civilian 
population for Alaska as of July 1, 1955, and of the civilian population only for 
July 1, 1956. 

We do not have any postcensal data on sex, age, occupation, and other charac- 
teristics for Alaska. You may find useful, however, the enclosed reports, series 
P-—B51 and series P—C51, presenting information on sex, age, and on the detailed 
occupation and industry of the experienced civilian labor force and of employed 
persons for the Territory, based on the 1950 census. 

The following figures on Federal employees in Alaska, as of June 30, 1956, 
have been furnished us by the Civil Service Commission : 

Total Federal employees_- 15, 699 


ee 5, 926 
pete lat eich aac en a cel 9, 720 


RC SEmmeUEl OE RT ORE a ra cc tietecatciic adnan 
Other United States citizens 


nN A a a a ees ea acts 53 
Department of Defense employees_____-------- ii See alas seal Re eee ae 7, 159 
Se On: Se SOTO OE sri ec reeebiokensn panei tances 171 
Other United States citizens________-_ Siete tae |r 
Noncitizens ____- Ms neg eee eae cea - es cn ai te ge 25 


The above figures on defense employees may serve your purpose, but unfor- 
tunately we do not have information on the number of dependents. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. Ross EcKter, Acting Director, 


(CoMMITTEE NoTE.—Reports series P—25, series P—B51 and series 
P-C51, referred to above will be found in the committee files. ) 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1957 
Hon. Leo W. O'BRIEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to the request in your letter of 
March 30 for information for each of the past 10 years on the Federal expendi- 
tures on health, education, and welfare in Alaska. 

The information is given in the enclosed tabulation covering the expenditures 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. We have included as 
a separate item in the tabulation for your information the social-security benefit 
payments, but have not added them into the totals as they are received as a 
matter of right and are paid from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and not the general fund of the Treasury. 

It should be noted that the Indian health program was transferred from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Public Heaith Service in 1955; therefore, 
we can report only on our 1956 experience in this program. 

We shall be glad to furnish any further information we have which you 
may need. 

Sincerely yours, 


M. B. Foisom, Secretary 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Expenditures in Alaska, 10 years, 1947-56 














Health ! Social- Other Social- 

a security Educa- voca- security 

Fiscal year welfare tion tional Total insurance 
Indian Other Total grants rehabili benefits 2 

health tation 

1947__. $196, 265 $196, 265 $693, 773 $50, 000 $4,119 $944, 157 $116, 000 
1948__. 315, 995 315, 995 676, 163 50, 000 2 597 1, 044, 755 200, 000 
1949... 1, 448, 311 1, 448, 311 822. 556 50, O00 2, 320, 867 242, 000 
1950. - 1, 787, 274 | 1, 787, 274 994, 845 50, 000 2 832, 119 290, 000 
1951 1, 641, 208 | 1, 641, 208 |1, 158, 431 142, 189 2, 941, 828 633, 000 
1952... ; 1, 631, 447 | 1,631, 447 (1, 215, 798 |22, 197, 811 6,790 | 5, 051, 846 918, 000 
1953-.- 1, 540, 928 | 1, 540,928 (1,481,283 | 5, 109,075 41,436 | 8,172 , 232, 000 
1954__- 1, 521, 577 1, 521, 577 |1, 569, 937 17, 567 39, 165 5, 848, 246 | 1, 572, 000 
1955... 1, 872, 624 | 1, 872,624 1, 768, 135 , 332, 316 45,355 | 9,018,430 | 2, 085, 000 
1956... 4$11, 397, 186 2, 022, 333 |13, 419, 519 |1, 987,076 | 5, 334, 588 82, 487 | 20, 823, 670 | 2, 449, 000 


! Grant allocations to Alaska and obligations for direct operations. 

2 Payments from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund built up by contributions 
employers, employees, and self-employed, and is therefore not regarded as a Federal payment and not i 
cluded in total. 

3 Programs of payments to school districts and assistance for school construction in federally impacted 
areas started in this year. 

4 The Indian health program was administered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs prior to this yea 


NotTe.—See attached sheet for description of the programs. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARI 


EXPENDITURES IN ALASKA, 10 YEARS, 1947-56 


Health (other than Indian health) 

Includes grants and direct operations in connection with general health prob 
lems and control of specific diseases, grants in connection with specific diseases, 
and grants for construction of hospital and medical facilities. Also includes 
payment of hospitalization of Public Health Service beneficiaries and operation 
of foreign quarantine activities. 

Social security welfare grants 

Includes the following programs: Public assistance (aid to the needy aged, 
blind, dependent children, and permanently and totally disabled) ; maternal and 
child welfare (maternal and child health services, services for crippled children, 
child welfare services ) 

Education 

Includes grants to colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, vocational educa- 
tion grants, and payments to school districts and assistance for school construc 
tion in federally impacted areas. 

Other 
Grants for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons 
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